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REFA CE. 


Hough the World is overſtochd with 
| Books on all Subjects, yet the Publica- 
cation of this will be reckon'd no diſſer- 
wice, by thoſe, who are acquainted with its di- 
Finguiſbing Excellency. The Multitude of ſu- 
perficial performances, can be mo Argument a- 
gainſt the reception of a choice Treatiſe ; provi- 
died the Reader i ſo wiſe as to diſtinguiſh Lum- 
ber from an uſeful- Piece. Not that I mean to 
detract from our Engliſh Anatomiſts, in order 
to magnify a forreign performance: For I am 
very ſenſible that England has produc d as great 
Men in that way as any Nation in the 
World, and that the Diſcoveries they have 
made and communicated to the World in the 
Language of the Learned, are at leaſt of equal 
Importance with any that have appear d elſewhere. 
The Circulation of the Blood, diſcovered by 
our Countryman Dr. Harvey, i a laſting Monu- 
ment of Engliſh Induſtry; and what he in former 
Mines Demonſtrated to our Reaſon, is now made 
viſille to the Eye by the help of Microſcopes, 
Bat 'tis needleſs to vindicate the Ingenuity of our 
® | 43 Engliſh 
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zs ſo ſenſible of their Merit. 


Jouly ſay that I take this Anatomical Trea- F 
tiſe to be the moſt methodical and the compleateſt * 
General Syſteme that has yet appear d in any © 


Language. Lis not the product of pure Theory, 
but real Matter of Fact; being a full Deſcri- 


ption of what was actually and viſibly Demonſtra- 
ted by the Sieur Dionis, a famous French Sur- 
geon, before a very great Audience; for beſieles 


the Learned Faculty of Paris, and the Comp a 
of Maſter Surgeons, the Students of both Pro- 


ſeſſions, and ſeveral other curious Gentlemen were 


preſent: And indeed it muſt be own'd that among 
many great things which the French King has 


done for the Advancement of Learning, that No. 
ble Structure of the Theater, where Anatomical 
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Engliſh Anatomiſts, ſince the forreign World | 
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Exerciſes and Chirurgical Operations are pub- 


lickly ſhewn at his charge, has a juſt Title to the 
firſt rank. N N 


In a word, the Book will ſpeak ſufficiently for 1 


it ſelf; for here every Part of a Humane Bod) 


ts ſo fully and narrowly ſurveyd; The Sub. 
ſcance, Magnitude, Connexion, and Uſes of every | 
Part are ſo clearly explain d; that nothing can be 
want ing to the Satisfaction of thoſe who are curi- 
ous in this way, and the Inſtruction of the Stu- 
dlents of Phyſick and Surgery. Here the Rea- | 


6 JG, 
» 


der vill meet with all the new Diſcoveries, that 
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of late years have been ſo plentifully made by the I 
help of Microſcopes ; for want of which the 'Anci- 


ents could not reach ſuch uſeful parts of Know- | 
ledge. In fine, the whole Series of theſe Lectures 


or Demonſtrations, is ſuited to the Modern Diſ- * 
coveries, aud interlac d with diſtinft Accounts of 


the reſpeclive Hypotheſes. When © 


Z The TrxansLaTors PREFACE. 
Men our Author ſpoke theſe Lectures, he N 
Z Diſſefted at the ſame time; and ſpem d the Parts 
to the Eye, while he diſcourſed their Deſcription 
aud Uſes. For this reaſon he gives his Diſcour- 
„ es the Title of Demonſtrations, and the Tran- 

ſlator thought it improper to depart from the Au- 
1. bor s choice. Vw 
Ile) have bore Three Impreſſions in French, 
and one in Latin; But the Third Edition, from 
2 ꝛhich this Tranſlation is took, contains not only 


Wo 


” Ver, large Additions, but very material and 


frequent Alterations; and for that reaſon tis 


re Preſum d this Tranſlation may juſtly claim a pre- 
ference to the Latin, which was done from the 


"m WF. 15 
5 Firſt Edition. 
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H O * was very 3 in the 
time of the Ancient Philoſophers, yet, in 
regard of the excellency of its object, 
3 they allotted it the firſt rank among the 
WM natural Sciences. But what reſpect does it now 
deſerve at our hands? Now that 'tis become the 
moſt certain of all the parts of Medicine, by ver- 
4 tue of the great number of diſcoveries that have 
been made, and are ſtill purſued every day. 
Thzhoſe who are Happily diſpoſſeſs'd of a partiality 

to the Ancients, and follow ſuch principles as are 

- E: rounded upon Experience and Reaſon; Thoſe, I 
6 fay, oblige us with a clear and mechanical expli- 
cation of all the Points in Anatom), that we for- 
merly reckon'd the obſcureſt and moſt per plex d. 
I fay, Happily; For the Ancients being unac- 
quainted with the Courſe of the Blood, and fancying 
that the Liver ſent it out by the Veins to all the 
parts of the Body in order to their nouriſhment; 
Ztwas impoſſible they ſhould avoid Errour, or draw 
Juſt conſequences from a falſe principle that is now 
ſunk by the Circulation of the Blood. 
1 I do not pretend to prove the Circulation of the 
: Flood! in this Preface; The diſpoſition of the parts, 
| which you'll ſee in the inſuing Courſe of Auato- 

. will convince you more effectually than any 
= a alle- 
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allegation I can produce. I only would give you 3 


to know, that through the whole courſe of theſe 


Lectures I lay down the Circulation of the Blood 
as a ſtanding principle, both for confirming the 


ſentiments of modern Authors, and confuting the 
Errours of the Ancients. 


'Tis by the means of the Circulation that we 


trace the remoteſt Functions of the Humane Body : 


and diſcover that the faculties which the Ancients © 
aſcrib'd to different Parts, to the Breaſts, for in- 


ſtance, a faculty of making Milk, to the Teſticles 


that of making Seed, &c. We diſcover, I fay, that 1 
theſe faculties are only the ſeparation of the reſ- 


pective Liquors, which being firſt mingled with 


the Blood are filtrated and diſengag'd from its 3H 


other Parts, in the Breaſts, Teſticles, &c. 
If we do "but conceive that this Circulation runs 


from the Center to the Circumference through the 


Arteries, and from the Circumference to the Cen- 


ter through the Veins; we'll preſently be ſenſible 
that not only theſe two Liquors (the Milk and the 


Seed) but all the other are ſeparated from the 


Blood by the fole diſpoſition of the Parts, the fi- 


gure of which is contriv'd ſo as to afford a ' paſſage 


to one ſort of Liquor rather than to another. *Tis | 
in this manner that the Animal juice is ſeparated 
by the Glands of the Brain, the Saliva by the Pa- 2 
rotides and maxillary Glands, the Bile by the Glan- 
dules of the Liver, the Urine by the Kidneys, tge 


Pancreatick juice by the Sweat-bread, and ſo on. 
For a further Proof that all theſe Liquors are ſe- 


parated from the Maſs of Blood by the means of 
the Circulation; we may look upon this as a cer- 7 
tainty, that what we call Blood is only a mixture 


of ſeveral different Liquors, which being convey'd 


by the Arteries to all the parts of the Body fall 

off where they meet with ſuch Pores as are quali- 
fy'd to let em paſs. This ſeparation therefore 
is a conſequence of the ſtructure of the Parts, ſo 
that they ſtand in no need of the faculties call'd 1 
Attra- IF 


0 


they had a particular Veneration. 
bas produc'd more curious and bold Anatomiſts, 
4 who have ſhook off the yoak of ſo ſevere a Law, it 
being oppoſite to Reaſon and to the progreſs of 
Sciences. 
5 x rage to Publiſh their Diſcoveries, and have demon- 
ſtrated them notwithſtanding the bigotry and op- 
Poſition of the ſticklers for Antiquity, who brand- 
ed them for Jnnovatours and raſh Authors. 
But after all, tho' I cenſure ſome Errours of the 
Ancients, yet, I do not mean that we are leſs ob- 
liged to them than to the Moderns. 
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| Humane Bodies, or added any thing to it. 
Conpalue“ is the ſame that it ever Was: 
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| Arrraftrices, Retentices, and Expultrices; which the 


* Ancients aſlign'd ? em without any ground. 


For ſeveral Ages the World had ſuch a blind | 


1 | deference for theſe firſt Anatomiſts, that 'twas a 
crime to depart from their ſentiments; and no- 
5 thing could paſs for truth, but what was found in 


their Writings, eſpecially thoſe of Galen, for whom 
But this Age 


Theſe Anatomiſts have had the cou- 


On the con- 
*trary, I affirm that we owe to them the firſt know- 


Hedge of Anatomy. Who can deny that Galen 

knew more of Anatomy than any that went before 
him? Doubtleſs, the Reaſon why he did not find 
out all, is becauſe one Man is not able to compaſs 
it. 
The Diſcoveries of the Moderns ſtand upon 
the ſame foot; for 'tis certain that tho? they are 
very numerous, yet there are ſo many things left 
undiſcovered, that we ought ſtill to make freſh 
efforts for enlarging our knowledge. Beſides, there 
is ſo great a difficulty in diſtinguiſhing all the 
ſprings of our machine, that *twill always leave 


ork enough for the thoughts and the hands of 


I thoſe who come after us, if they mean to give a 
cctenicn explication of all the actions that re- 


tain to it. 


We muſt not imagine that the new Diſcoveries 
have made any alteration in the Compoſition of 


The 
Only the 


"SY Moderns 
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Moderns have found out ſome things in it, that 
were not formerly known. It falls upon the ſame 
lay with the Countries of America that have been 
diſcover'd within theſe few Ages: for *tis very 


well known that theſe Countries are of equal ſtand- 7 


were unknown to ſome Men, juſt as ſome Parts of 


the Body were to the ancient Anatomiſts. 


The ſticklers for Antiquity, in oppoſition to the 
modern Diſcoveries, alledge; that tis of no uſe to 
know whether the Chyle is convey'd to the Liver 


by the Meſaraick Veins, or to the Heart by the La- 
Real Veins and the Thoracick Dua; upon the con- 


{ideration that the reſolution of that queſtion either 
way makes no alteration in the practice of Phyſick, 
and that Phyſicians continue ſtill to purge and 
bleed juſt as they uſed to do in former times. But 


Ing with the other parts of the World; only they 8 


ſuppoſing it true, that ſuch diſcoveries do not al- 


ter the Cure of ſome Diſeaſes, yet 'tis certain they 
prevent miſtakes in the cure of others, and being 
grounded on a more ſure and ſolid foundation than 


that of the Ancients inable us to reaſon more juſtly. 


If Anatomy is much indebted to Harvey who diſ- 


cover'd the Circulation, to Virſungus who found 
out the Pancreatick Duda, to Aſellius who firſt 
trac'd the Lacteal Veins, to Pecquet who firſt de- 
monſt rated the Thoracick Duct, and to ſeveral o- 
ther Moderns who have ſucceſsfully improv'd the 7 


Science; *tis equally oblig'd to his Majeſty's good- 


neſs, who has re-eſtabiſhed the Publick Diſſections 
in the Royal Garden, and ordered Anatomical 
Lectures ſuitable to all the diſcoveries we have 
made of the Parts of Humane Bodies * 
Iheſe Anatomical Exerciſes were reviv'd in 
the Royal Garden, in the Year 1672; after a diſ- 


5 ak 


continuation of ſeveral Years. Mr. de la Chambre tage 


Anatomy Profeſſor, being the Queen's Firſt Phy- ?; 


ſiclan, was diverted from attending theſe Lectures: 


and therefore Commiſſion'd Dr. Creſſe a Member 
of the Faculty of Paris to pronounce the. Anato- 
| | mical 
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mical Diſcourſes, and nominated me for making 
the Diſſections and Demonſtrations. 

* Tho this eſtabliſhment was of ſingular uſe to the 
” Publick, yet it met with oppoſition from ſome, who 
# J 1 that the right of Diſſecting and making 
1 Anatomical Lectures was lodg'd in them only. 
; But his Majeſty ſtifled the oppoſition by a par- 
5 ticular Declaration, which was ratify'd and re- 


ul corded in the Parliament of Paris, March 1673. 
— is Majeſty himſelf being preſent. In this Decla- 
T ration, his Majeſty ordered that Anatomical diſ- 
- ſections and Chirurgical Operations ſhould be per- 


form'd gratis and with open doors, in the Amphi- 

theatre that he had built for that purpoſe in the 
„„ ber Garden; and that his Profeſſors ſnould have 
d the preference of all others in being ſerv'd with 


4 * ſuch Corps or Subjects as were neceſſary for carry 
ing on theſe Exerciſes. 
ey Z Purſuant to his Majeſty's commands, 1 Diſtected 


s poublickly for eight Years together, that is, from the 
= Year 1673 to the Year 1680, at which time his 


. © Majeſty did me the honour to nominate me for be- 
il ing Firſt Surgeon to the Dauphineſs of France; and 
nd my acceſſion to this honourable Poſt oblig'd me to 
rit - diſcontinue the publick Diſſections. 

le- 1 7 The number of Spectators, which always a- 
O- mounted to 4 or 500, was ſufficient evidence that 
a. my Diſle 1 pleas'd and were uſeful to the Pub- 


F 105 lick. But the thing that perplex d me moſt among 
ons ſbo great a number of Scholars, was, that moſt of 


cal 1 them ask'd me what Book they ſhould read 1n or- 

ave der to be acquainted with the Modern Diſcoveries, 
and to have a refreſhing view of the Parts that! 
In YL ſhew'd *em: For the Parts not being methodically 


dif- 8 deſcrib'd in any Book that I know, I proteſt I knew 


the not which to pitch upon. *Tis true, Riolanus and 
by | Bartholin ſeem to own the Circulation of the Blood, 
1 


F but at the ſame time all their writings are tinctur'd 
4 with the leaven of the Ancient Opinions, So that 
N 1 could not poſſibly find them a truſty guide to 
b = 2 con- 


The AurHORS PREFACE. 
conduct them through the road that I had chalk d 
out; and upon that ſcore they deſir'd an Impreſſion 
ot my Anatomical Demonſtrations, which I had 
granted ſooner if J had not been call'd to attend 
the Court. 1 2 

Since that happen'd, Monſieur de la Chambre 
dy'd; and his place being fill'd by one of the moſt 
celebrated Anatomiſts, whoſe knowledge is infi- 
nitely preferable to mine, I hop'd to be excusd 
from the trouble of Printing my Demonſtrations, 


upon his promiſe to outdo all that went before 
bim, and to oblige the Publick with a Courſe of 


Anatomy, that would be ſo perfect and ſo diffe- 

rent from all the Books of that nature yet known, 
that the World would own him to be the fitteſt 

Perſon for a work of that importance. 
Queſtionleſs, his great and continual ſervices in 


the Academy of Sciences, have diverted him from 


putting in execution his project upon ſuch a vaſt 
dubject: for the Publick has been big with hopes 
of ſome mighty performance for ſeveral years, and 
hitherto their hopes are fruſtrated. Upon this 
_ conſideration, I reſolv'd: to Print my Demonſtra- 
tions, in order to render the knowledge of Ana- 


Ty. | 
[ am very ſenſible that another might have been 


tomy eaſy to the Students of Phyſick and Surge- 


| Hitter for ſuch a performance, and I proteſt ſincere- 


ly that that was the chief Reaſon which mov'd me 
to put it off ſo long. Beſides, I take the Character 
of an Authour to be ſuch a dangerous thing, that 


I cannot aſſume it without relutancy. But my re- 
gard to the publick intereſt, and the ſenſe I have 


of the want of a Book to deſcribe the Parts as they 


are publickly ſhewn, mov'd me to run the riſque 


of all cenſures. | 


In this Treatiſe, the Oſteology leads the Van; 
by reaſon that char Part commences our Exerciſes # 
in the Royal Garden, and that the knowledge of 
the Bones ought to uſher in that of all the other 7 


Parts. 
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| Parts. I divide my Oſteology into eight Demon- 
Arrations, viz, Two of the Bones in General, Two 


1 of the Bones of the Head, Two of thoſe of the 
£1 * Trunk, and Two of thoſe of the Limbs. | 


In the next place, I carry on our courſe in Ten 
> Anatomical Demonſtrations, viz. Four for the 


4 Abdomen or lower-belly; Two for the Parts of the 


Thorax or Breaſt ; Two for thoſe of the Head; and 


| 4 Two for the Limbs. 


The beginning of each Demonſtration is fronted 


by a Table that repreſents the Parts deſcrib'd in 
that Lecture: And the Alphabetical Letters en- 
7 rare in the Cut, are plac'd in the Margent of 
3 * the Diſcourſe that "relates to ſuch and ſuch Parts; 
ſo that the Reader may have an eaſy recourſe from 
4 the one to the other. 


[ own that *tis more inſtructive to ſee any Part 


in areal Corps than in a Cut: But beſides, that, 

= theſe Cuts are very exact, and as correct as any 
: 3 are; Anatomical DiſſeQions are ſo unfrequent in 
7 * moſt Counties, that the Country Surgeons can 


© ſcarce have the opportunity of ſeeing one in a life- 
time: And *tisupon their Account that I have causd 
© theſe Plates to be engrav'd in order to ſupply the 


1 want of Anatomical Diſſections. Their ſize is of 
a piece with that of the leaves of the Book; and 
> tho” they are ſmall], yet they are not the leſs uſe- 
ful, for I have us d all poſſible exactneſs in rang- 
: I | ng the parts of each Demonſtration in a ſmall 


I did not think it fit to divide my Demonſtra- 


1 tions into Chapters, becauſe they contain in a con- 
tinued ſeries all the Parts that I ſhew'd at each Le- 
= cture, with their Names mark'd in the Margent. 

0 This method I took to be more proper for stu- 


dents, to the end that they might not be put to the 


: trouble of hunting through different Chapters for 
Y 1 the Parts that fall within one Demonſtration. Pur- 


| ſuant to this method *twill coſt them but ten days 
labour to view all the Parts of a Man, and ſo 
| C6. they 
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they will eaſily trace the greaeſt curioſities. of 
Anatomy. 88880 


My repeated reflections upon the buſineſs of my 


profeſſion, and the reading of new Phyſical Books, 1 


which I always take care to pick up; have given 
mean opportunity of correcting in this third Im- 


preſſion many of my firſt thoughts, and adding 


ſuch of the modern Syſtems as I found moſt rea- 
ſonable. N 185 
To this laſt Edition J have added a Diſſertation 
upon the nature of Generation, which proves the 
Syſteme of the Eggs, and explains it after a new 
manner. If the Reader vouchſafes to peruſe it 
with attention, he'll find that my Reaſons are on- 
ly grounded upon the ſtructure of the Parts, and 


ſuch matter of fact, as ſhews, that Man and all o- 


ther Animals are ingendred by the means of Eggs. 
I have likewiſe added an account of a particular 


caſe which was ſent me from Breſt, I mean, thar _ 
of the extraordinary dilatation of an Auricle of the 
Heart, which will ſurprize all that look upon it. 
{ have cans'd it to be drawn in its natural dimen- 


fions, and the Narrative is real matter of fact. 
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Of the BONES in General. 


The FIXS T DEMONSTRATION. 


OU know, Gentlemen, that SURGERY wha Sur 
is an Operation of the Underſtanding, which gery is. 
conſiders the Maladies of a Humane Body; 
and that it is hkewiſe an Operation of the 
Hand, which manages the Inſtruments and 

Remedies that are requiſite to cure them: inſomuch 

that for the better performing what is required, not 

only the knowledge of a ſound ſtate ought to precede 

that of an infirm, but the Surgeon ought to know 

Man in his perfect ſtate, and the good conformation 

pf all Parts of his Body, that he may be the better 

able to re-eſtabliſh his Health, when it comes to be 

altered or deſtroyed, by ſome Diſeaſe, or ill Accident. The vfl. 

It is by Anatomy, Gentlemen, that he muſt acquire neß of Ana- 

this Knowledge, ſeeing it is the baſis and foundation 

of Surgery; it is by this, that he unravels and diſſects 

the moſt minute Parts, of which this admirable; 

Structure is compoſed, that he ſearches into all the 
h F a 5 B ſpr ings 
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Of the BONES in General. Y 
ſprings and motions, and finds out whatever is curious 
or ſecret in Nature. | 5 
And here would bea fair opportunity to praiſe and ex- 
tol Anatomy, and to let you know at the ſame time tle 
indiſpenſable neceſſity of underſtanding it, if a Man would 
ever become an expert Surgeon. But being perſuaded 
that all this Aſſembly, though very numerous, are ſuffi - 
ciently convinced of this truth, I thought it more proper 
to enter immediately upon our buſinels, and to amine 
with what Parts of the Body we are to begin. = 

Authors are divided in their Opinions upon this Artt- 
cle. Bartholin thinks we ought to begin with the Tegu- 
par'iclin's ments, to proceed with examining the Viſcera and Mul- 
pin cles, and fipiſh with the Bones. His reaſon is, that the 
Bones cannot be examined, but when they come in their 
order to be viewed; and that their view can t be taken, 
till all the other Parts have been ſeparated from them. 
On the contrary, Galen would have us begin with 
| the Bones, and gives ſeveral Reaſons for his Opinion. 
Galen's Opi- He ſays, it is the Bones which do give Man that erect 
non which figure, Which he has by way of excellence above all 
_ to he corſi- Other Creatures; and that by their being a foundation 
dered. and {ſupport to the reſt of the Body, they do likewiſe 
ſerve for a connexion of the Muſcles : And he main- 
rains, that it is impoſſible to underſtand Moloch, until 
he has known the Bones, and what gives the Muſcles 
their origin and inſertion, For Example, he ſhews, 
That if the Surgeon does not know what the Hamerns | 
is, the Scapula and the Clavicle when the Muſculus 
Detoides is ſhewn, which is one of thoſe that help to 
litt the Arm upwards, he would have no com- 
prehenſion of the matter, when he were told that this 
Muticle has its origin from the middle of the Clavicle, 
the Acromium, and from ali the Spine of the Scapula, þ 
and that it proceeds to make its inſertion about the 
middle of the Os Humeri. And laſtly, he adds, That 
the Bones being perforated in divers places for tranſ- 
miiſſion of the Nerves, Arteries and Veins, the ways 
and Ductus through which they do paſs can never be 
explained, before the ſtructure and diſpoſition of the 
Bones is firſt known. 1 3 
Why a Ske. Laurentius adds to theſe Reaſons, That in the Schools m; 
debe is irlt of Alexandria a Skeleton was firſt of all brought to the 7 
HOW. . . 9 
view of all Students in Phyſick and Surgery, as the 
only means for their attainment of the knowledge of 3g 
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* The FixsT DEMONSTRATION. 
2 Humane Body, and for the practice of Surgery in all its 
Operations. In effect, how can a Surgeon make reduction 
Of Fractures and Diſlocations, it he does not underſtand 
* theſtructure of the Bone that is fractured and diſlocated 
if he does not know that the Bones ofthe Leg, or Arm, 
are forty days in forming their Callus when fractured; 
that the Clavicle requires thirty days, and the Ribs twen- 
ty; that the Callus is ſooner made in Infants than adult 
Perſons, becauſe their Bones are more tender and conſe- 
quently fuller of moiſture. And laſtly, that to cure a 
Wound where the Bone lies bare or is injured, he ought 
to knov the ſubſtance of the Bones, and that ſome of 
them are ſofter, and exfoliate more {lowly, and that the 
exfoliation which happens at the extremities of a Bone 
is ſooner made than that of the middle, becauſe this is 
always more ſolid than the extremities. 

The Reaſonings of Galen, and Laurentius do become Reaſons fer 
the ſtronger, from what does happen in Publick Ana- beginning 
1 f 8 with a Skele- 
tomies; we find that though they are conſtantly ton. 
made in the Winter time, yet we have much adoe to 
| keep the Body ſweet, during the operations, and by 
rreaſon that we have ſuch a multitude of parts to exa- 
mine, we are fain to lay aſide the Oſteology tor thoſe 
times, becauſe that may be more conveniently ſnewn 
With a Skeleton at any time of the year. All theſe 
> Fealons therefore ought to convince, that we ought to 
>> begin with the demonſtration of a Skeleton, before we 
come to make the Diſſection. 


A skeleton is an orderly connexion of all the Bones Wh: a Ske. 
o that belong to a Body. There are two ſorts of them; leton -. 
wu he one Natural, which is prepared with all its proper A 
„ Bgaments, and where the Bones have never been ſepa- g. Newral 
le. . 1. | . Sceleton. 
Rated aſunder; ſuch as is this little one, repreſented in 
1 he firſt of theſe Tables; and the other 1s Artificial, 
30 


SI ws n 2 | ? An Artificial | 
hen the Bones are joined together with wires, ſuch as Skeleton. 
at zz the great one there deſcribed, and upon which I ſhall = 
|- Purſue my demonſtration of Oſteology. : 
Ihe Science which treats of Bones is called Ofteo- ble jv 1 
be Jogy, from the Greek 35tov, ſignifying a Bone, and Fog 
ne % , a diſcourſe, 8 
All that this Science contains, is reduced to the exa- 2 was; 
ols mination of what belongs to the Bones in common, ned inBones. 
. Ind what to each in particular. 


. We ſhall underſtand what belongs to them in enen. 
hon, after we ſhall have examined iix things, n 3 
7 | | 6 3. their 
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their Definition, their Differences, their Articulations, 
their Cauſes, their Parts, and their Number. 
Whatiscom- I will alſo remark to you what belongs to them iv 
mon to them . 5 - 
in particular, Particular, when I come to treat of each Bone ſepa» 7 
lately by it ſelf, 2 1 | "WM 
Two demon- I do purpoſe to give you two demonſtrations of the | 
1 Bones in general; in the firſt I ſhall only ſpeak of their 
| FED | io ; h 
general, Definition, their Differences, and their Articulations; 
Joy and 1n the other I ſhall entertain you with diſcourſing 
on their Cauſes, their Parts, and their Number. 
Whita Bone A Bone is Detined by Galen, to be the hardeſt, the dri: 
0 pages eft, and molt terreſtrious part of all the Body. Lawren- 7 
tis tius adds to this Definition, engendred by the formativefa- > 
culty, through the means of great heat, from the thickeſk 
and moſt terreſtrious part of the Semen, to be a ſupport to 
all the body, and to give it its rectitude and figure. 
I cannot allow of this laſt Definition, becauſe it 
comprchends divers things that appear to me to be uſe- 
leſs. and that this Word, Faculty, does not agree either 
The word with the Idea that we have of the formation of Bones, 
eee, nor with their Uſes. It is true the Antients made uſe 
TO ot it for explaining all the actions and functions of the 
Body. And when they were asked how the Chyle, or 
the Bloud was formed 2 how the Bones or the Cartila- 
ges were made? how Viſion and Hearing were per- 
formed? they antwered, that the Stomack had a Chi- 
litying i ulty, and the Liver a Sanguifying faculty, 
that the _ Dues were formed by an Oſſifick faculty, 
and the Cartilages by a Cartilagineous ; that the Eye 
{aw by its vilive, and the Ear heard by its auditory 
faculty, and fo of the reſt. _ 5 = 
This was their general anſwer, by which they did bd} 
evade, as well as by their occult qualities, all the dif- 
culties that were propounded to them; ugomuch that 
Scholars were made no wiſer by their anſwers, than 
they were before. But now-a-days all theſe aCtions 
being explicated mechanically, I ſhall let you fee, by 
demonſtrating every part exactly, that the action 
which each of them has, does abſolutely depend upo! 
its ſtructure, being a neceſſary conſequence of its nat 
ral diſpoſition, ſo that it cannot do otherwiſe taan P 
it does. - 3 19 
To return then to the moſt rational Definition, 
that can be given of a Bone, I ſhall ſay that it is t- 
hardeſt, and-moit ſolid part of the Body of an Art 1 
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Quantity, Figure, Situation, Utes, Motion, Senſe, Ge- 


The FIRST DEMONSTRATION. 5 


The Differences that are obſerved in Bones, are ta- Nine _ 
ken from nine things, to wit, from their Subſtance, gs, 
neration, and Cavities. RE ih 
The Firſt Difference that is taken from their Subſtance, F727 their 
is becauſe there are Bones which have a very hard Sub?-ů 
ſtance, as the Tibia; others leſs hard, as the Vertebræ; 

and others more ſoft and ſpungy, as the bonethe Hternum. 

The Second 1s taken from their Quantity, the num- From their 
ber of which it is not eaſy to determine, becauſe it is Vantity. 
very great, and that all the Bones are nor equal. For 
ſome are large, as thoſe of the Arms and Legs; ſome 
more moderate, as thoſe of the Head; and ſome ſmall, 
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> as thoſe of the Fingers. | 
= The Third is taken from their Figure, which is as Figure. 
different as there are Bones in the Body; ſome are 
long, as the Femyr, or the Tibia; others ſhort, as the 
Bones of the Wriſt and the Heel; ſome round as the 
Kaotula; others flat, as that of the Palate; others ſquare, 
s the Ofſa Parietalia, and ſome triangular, as the firſt 
„Bone ot the Sternum. NNN e IE 
e ; The Fourth is remarked from their Situation, be- Situation; 
e > cauſe ſome are placed in the Head, others in the trunk of 
r © the Body, and others in the extremities. But we muſt 
1- > obſerve, that among thoſe of the Head, ſome have a 
r- deeper Situation, as the three Oſſicula of the Hearing, 
i- > and others a more ſuperficial, as thoſe of the Craninm. f 
y, Ihe Fifth proceeds from their Uſes, ſome ſerving to ſup- Uſes. 
y, port the Body, as the Bones of the Thighs and the Legs; 
ye # others to contain parts, as the Coſte that incloſe the Heart 
ry and the Lungs, and others both to containand defend, 
= as the Bones of the Cranium, in reſpect of the Brain. 
did? The Sixth is known by their Motion, becauſe fore Motions. 
if. of them have a manifeſt motion, as the great Bones of 
hat the extremities; others a ſecret one, as thoſe of the 
han Wriſt and the Heel; and ſome have no motion at all, 
jons s thoſe of the Head. 1 
by FTheSeventh difference is eaſy to obſerve, becauſe gene- 
tion © rally all the Bones have no Senſation except the Teeth. Sengten. 
pon . The Eighth is taken from the time of their genera- Generation. 
atu· tion and perfection, becauſe ſome of them do grow to 
amn perfection, even from the Mothers Womb, ſuch as the 


mimall Bones that lie in the Cavities of the Ear : and there 


1.) 40 are others which grow to perfection, with time and 
ears, as do all the Bones of the Body. And of theſe 
5 | _ B 3 _ {ome 
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ſome do harden ſooner, as the lower Mandible, and ſome 

| later, as thoſe of the Vertex or top of the Head. 
From their The Ninth and laſt Difference is taken from their 
Cavities. Cavities; ſome have very large Cavities, for reception 
of the Marrow, as thoſe of the extremities of the Body, 
and ſome have only porofities, which contain a 
medullary juice, as the Calcaneam. Again ſome of 
them have holes for tranſmiſſion of the Veſſels, as the 
Bone of the Baſes of the Cranium, and the Vertebræ; 
others have only a hollowneſs, as the Os Sternum, and 
and ſome ſinus's, as the Ofſa Fronts, and Temporum ; 


and laſtly ſome conſiſt of abundance of little holes 


like a Sieve, as the Os Ethmoides. 


There is ſuch an Art and Induſtry in Nature in the 


The Articu- Articulations and Conjunction of the Bones, that the 


— „ _ obſervation of them has been very uſeful to a great 


ceeding wen- many Artiſts by way of Model, they knowing how 


derful. advantageous it was to copy by ſo excellent an Origi- 
1 nal. And although there are almoſt as many different 
Articulations as you ſee there are Bones joined toge- 
ther, yet they are all neceſlary ; for if all the Bones 
had been Articulated after the ſame manner, the Body 
could not have moved ſo conveniently as now it does. 
And now let us examine all theſe Articulations. 

Bones joined Galen teaches us that all the Bones are conjoined, 
by Articula- either by Articulation or by Symphyſss. The firit is 
1 by a natural conjunction of two Bones, touching one 

rphyfis. 6's . R 
another by their extremities 3 and the ſecond is a natu- 
ral union, or firm adhæſion, as when Bones that were 
at firſt plainly diſtinct, do ſeem to be grown altoge- 

ther one Bone. | | 
 Twokindsof There are two ſorts of Articulation ; one called Di- 


 Aniculation. arthroſis, and-the other Symarthroſis, I doubt not but 


theſe Words will appear uncouth and barbarous: But 

becauſe Anatomy and Surgery are fain to borrow the 

The Terms greateſt part of their Terms of Art trom the Greek, 
_ of Anatowy and it is difficult to find words in our Language, that 
_ a ſo proper for ſignitying the fame things as they 
5 o, we become obliged to make uſe of them. Never- 
theleſs I ghall forbear uſing them as much as poſſible, 

though there is certainly much leſs difficulty in keep- 

ing to them, than in avoiding them. You will be of 
my mind if you will take the pains to underſtand them. 

What Dia- The Diarthroſis is a kind of Articulation, in which 
lac 13, the motion is manifeſt. It is divided into three ſorts, 
Ennarthroſit, Arthralia and Ginghmus. Frnar- 
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Enarthrofis is wien a large and long Head is received C 
into a deep Cavity, as the Head of the Femur is re- Frartireſis, 
ceived into the Cavity of the Os Innominatum. 

.  Arthroaia is a kind of Articulation, wherein a ſuper- D 
ficial Cavity does receive a flat Head, as you ſee the Arthrodia. 
Head of the Humerus is received into the Glenoide Ca- 
vity of the Scapula, or the Heads of the Metacarpus, or 

MMetatarſus are received into the Cavities of the firſt 
Phalanx or rank of the Bones of the Fingers. 

Cinehmus is a third fort of Articulation, in which E 
two Bones do mutually receive one another, ſo that Ginghmw. 
the ſame Bone does receive into it another, and is like- 
wiſe received into the other, as the Bone of the Carp, 
which is received into that of the Os Cubiti, and that 
of the Os Cubiti into that of the Carpuus. 

According to Authors, there are three ſorts of F 
Ginelymns ; the firſt is, when the ſame Bone is received Another 
by another Bone, the which it does reciprocally re- 0. 
ceive, as we obſerved in the Os Cubiti and the Carpus, 
The Second 1s, when one and the fame Bone does re- 
ceive another at one end, and is received by another 
Bone at its other end, as you may obſerve in the Ferte- 
bre, whereof one of them does receive its ſuperior, and 
is received by its inferior Vertebra. The third fort is, G 

WH whena Bone is received into another, like an Axel-tree 4 ird Gin. 
„in a wheel, as the ſecond Jertebra of the Neck is re-** 
WM ceived by the firit. Pr „ 

LHLHGHnarthroſis is an Articulation ſo firm and ſtrong, What Syner- 

that it has no diſtinct motion. It has likewiſe three . 

forts, the Suture, Harmonia and Gomphoſzs, | - 
Surure is an Articulation where two Bones are ſo Who a Su- 

joined as if they had been ſown together. There is a © 

true and genuine, and a falſe or baſtard Suture. The 

true Suture is, when two Bones are conjoined like unto H 
two Saws, whole teeth meet cloſe together, as the The true Su. 

Oſſa Parietalia, 1o called, with the Os Coronale. Thee. 

falſe Suture is, when two Bones are articulated in form The falſe Su- 

of Scales or Laminæ placed one over the other, as the ture. 

Parietalia with the Os Temporum, I ſhall reſerve the 

explication more at large of the other kinds of Sutures, 

to ſpeak of in the following Demonſtration, when I 

come to treat of the Bones of the Cranium. 

Harmonia is an Articulation where the Bones are K 

joined in a ſimple ſtraight line, or a circular, as the Bones Harmmia. 

of the Face, the Noſe, and or Palate. If we = 
4 the 
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8 O / the BONES in General. 
the Bones of the upper Jaw, we ſhall find their conjun- 
ction to be by ſmall toothings ; but becauſe they are 
exceeding ſmall, and do not appear to outward view, 
as thoſe of the Sutures do, we are fain to diſtinguiſh 
Harmonia from a Suture, and ſo make this the ſecond 
kind of Hnarthroſis. * 

L CGomphoſis is a compact Articulation, when one Bone 

Gempheſs. is funk or driven hard into another, as a nail is into a 
piece of Wood, or rather as the Teeth are into their 
Aveoli or Sockets. AE ED 

1 Another kind of Articulation is added to all theſe, 

The Neutral and is called Neutral or Dubious, becauſe it is neither = 
 Aniculation. wholly a Diarthroſss as having no manifeſt motion; nor 
| 15 it altogether a Synarthroſss, being not entirely depri- 
ved of motion. Such is the Articulation of the Coſte 

with the Vertebræ of the Back, and ſuch is that of the 

Bones of the Carpus and the Tarſus, among one ano- 

ther. This therefore partaking of both thoſe Articu- 

lations is called Amphiarthroſis, and according to ſome 


* 


Diart hroſis Hnart hrodi alis. | 
OfSmplyns, Smphyſis, which I have faid to be a natural union of 
bones, is of two forts, either made without ſome in- 
- termediate Subſtance, or with. rr. 2 
Sympiaſ That which I call without ſome intermediate Sub- 
> omg me- ſtance is, when we find nothing at all that makes the 
dium. DE To . | | 
union of the two Bones, as the Epiphyſis, or Appendage 
with the principal Bone to which it is adjoined; or as 
we obſerve in the Bones of the upper Jaw. This union 
is ſomething like that of a Tree, and its Graft which 
are ſo united together, that they both; make but one 
Body: and thus Nature by hardning the Bones of the 
lover Jaw, and the Epiphyſis, thereto belonging, does 
ſo conjoin them, that they make one and the ſame 
continued Body. 9 . 
Symphkys Symphyſss that is made with ſome intervening ſub- 
with means. ſtance, is of three forts, Symeuroſis, Sſarcoſis and Hu- 
chonarofis. as 75 tt Tg 
Sywmewreſis., Synnenroſis is that kind of Symphyſis which unites 
Bones by the means of Ligaments intervening; ſuch is the 
Aͤlrticulation of the Rotula or Patella, with the Tibia. 
Syſarcefit. y ſarcoſis is that which joins Bones by the means of 
Fleſh, as the Os Moidis and the Scapula. 8 
 Shondreſs, Synchouaroſis is a third kind of Smphyſit, which unites 
.* two Bones together by means of a Cartilage, as the 
two Bones of the Os Pabis, or the Share-bone, where 
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The SECONDDEMONSTRATION. 9 
rtilage does unite them ſo ſtrongly, that it is 

ob - ſeparate them aſunder, even in Child-bed, 

as ſome have thought. 1 n 1 

Bartholin allows of no Snarthroſss ; he ſays that 2 

Symphyſis is only of t kinds, either without a "9 

5 x5. whereof three forts, Suture, Harmonia, and 

3 Gomphoſis ; or with a weciare ſubſtance, which are 

alſo three, as Huneuroſis, & ſarcoſit, and Snchondroſis, as 

have ſaid. Thus he differs little from others. 

vou will obſerve, Genclemen, upon finiſhing this 

= Demonſtration, that Syphy/is is found to be in the 

three kinds of Diarthraſi., and that it is not in any of 

= the kinds of Symarthroſis. 
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Tee SECOND DEMONSTRATION. 
= Fl\Entlemen, What J am going to demonſtrate . 
= | . ED. : The know. 
©B This Day, is not of leis conſequence than what teqge of the 


= I ſhew'd you Yeſterday; fince no Luxation can Compolition 
reduced, unlets we know how the Bones are Articu- f Bones, no. 


made in it, it becomes the prudence of a Surgeon to 3 
reſtore theſe Parts, as much as he can, to their former 


do uſe to cauſe. | Ts py 

I told you yeſterday, that the Cauſes, the Parts, and 
the Number of the Bones were to be the Subject of 
this day's Demonſtration ; but I have thought it pro- 
per to add to them the Cartilages and Ligaments in 
general, becauſe the Cartilages are nat to be ſeparated 
from the Bones, and they differ from them only in 


more 


Cas of four in his Definition, or rather in the Deſcription 
Bones. that he has given us of them. Ir 1s true, all the Phi- 


One and the We mult oblerve, That not only the Bones are made cc 
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more or leſs, and do often form the greateſt part of 
them : and the Ligaments do tie together and join 


them. | | £8 
Lawentix's I begin with the Cauſes of Bones, which are reduced 


PH apy os only to two, although Laurentius has comprehended 


loſophers have acknowledged four Cauſes of every 
thing, to wit, the Efficient, Material, Formal, and 
Final: but beſides that theſe terms are now ſeldom 
uſed, it may be ſaid, that thoſe knowing Perſons un- 
derſtood better, than to think of comprehending all 
A Definicion thoſe four Cauſes in a Definition, which ought to be 
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_— wr ſhort and perſpicuous, in order to explain the nature 
Clear. . . . 1 . » 
of the thing defined, and its Compoſition by its Eſſen- 
tial Parts. And ttis certain, that it could not retain 
theſe Conditions, it it conſiſted of more than the genus 
and the difference, which are the Matter and Form ot 
the Definition. So that to explicate the nature of 
Bones, it is needleſs to have recourſe unto four Cauſes, 
as Laurentius has done; ſince there are but two that 
contribute to their tormation the Seminal Liquor of ec 
the Egg, and the Heat. . 
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The te No ſince it is certain that the Sperm of the Egg to 


ane of (which is underſtood by the name of Liquor) ſerves 

for the Matter of Bones, it will be much the eafier for Mor 
you to conceive, that there is nothing requiſite but 
Heat to bring them to perfection, and rather than to 
amule your felves with ſearching out ſome Idea, or pu 
oſſiſick faculty; otherwiſe you would be forced to mul- 
tiply theſe taculties, and to make as many kinds of 
them, as there are different parts of the Bod. 


eee trom the Seminal Liquor, but all the Parts which 8 
ll the Pan, compound the Body; and this happens becauſe the 

Hlcat alone operating upon this Liquor, does unravel Le 
and ſeparate each Particle, which by taking the figure ie. 


that it ought to have, by the peculiar diſpoſition of Pr 
the Matter, does come to form an Animal. | Pre 


But if it be objected, That it is hard to conceive how 
ſo many different Parts can be made from one and the 
{ame Cauſe: I anſwer, That the Sun which is but one 
principle ot Hear, does produce very different Effects, 

according to the different Matters that ir heats; for 
we ſce that it melts Wax, and dries the Earth. And | 
ſeeing | 


= The SEconD DEMONSTRATION. 
ſeeing theſe different Effects do proceed from the Mat- 


the natural Heat acting upon the Liquor of the Egę, 
does diſengage and ſeparate each particle, and puts 


ter on which it acts; ſo we ought to conceive, that 


into motion thoſe which make the Blood, at the ſame 


time that it dries and hardens thoſe which conſtitute 
che Bones. 1 5 
We know then but only two Cauſes of Bones, to wit, 


the Formal, which is the Heat: and we do not know 


the Material, which is the Liquor of the Egg; and 


Z what the word Faculty, or Oſſifick Vertue do mean. 


And furthermore to deſtroy this Opinion of 1dea of 


him that ingenders, and to make it appear that this 
has no part in the buſineſs of Generation, although 
ſome Authors do make it be a Cauſe in the Formation 
of Parts; we need only to reflect on what does happen, 
when the Eggs of different Animals are put to brood 


will find that one and the fame Heat will produce 
Ducklings, Partridges and Chickens. And yet if we 


under one and the fame Fowl : It you put together Experiments 
ZZDuck-Eggs, and thole of Hens and Partridges, you © Prove it. 


could penetrate into the Idea of the Hen that hatches 


them all, we ſhould find, that ſhe had no intention 
Ito breed any other than Chicken; but the Matter 
which is included in the Eggs, is the Principle 


' by 2 
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ample, that we may certainly ſay, that the Eye 
as made for ſeeing, the Hand for taking, the 1 — 
or 


en which the different Effects which follow do 


i ſhall ſay nothing of the Final Cauſe ; it is to no 
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for going, and ſo of the reſt. Monſieur Lamy, on the 
contrary, pretended, That it was not our part to de- 
termine of the End, for which a part was made; 
That it was true, the Author of Nature had made 
nothing in vain, and that he had given ſome End to 
every thing that compounds a Humane Body: but | 


when we do undertake to aſſign their ſeveral Ends, we 
do run a riſque ot impoſing upon our ſelves, becauſe 
Nature may have intended ſome other than that which 
we aſſert ; and that therefore we ought never to ſay # 
this Part has been made for that purpoſe, but that 
this part does do fo and ſo. He granted that the Eye 
{aw, the Hand did take a thing, that we did go with ou 
Feet; but he maintained, that it was not fit for Man to 
pretend to penetrate into the ſecret Intentions of God, 
that it was his Duty only to admire his Works, it not 
being impoſſible but God might have purpoſed other 
Ends in what he has made, than ſuch as we perceive ; 
and he added, that to know a part well, it was not 
neceſſary to maintain that it was made for ſuch Uſes, | 
that it was our buſineſs to examine it well, and to 
extricate and untold all the parts of its Compoſition; 
and that then we ſhould find that the Action, which 
it has, is a conſequent of its texture, and that conſe- 
quently we ought not to ſay the Eye was made for 
Seeing, but that we do See with the Eye. This was 
the Subject of their Diſpute, which grew to be ſo warm, 
that they both did make on purpoſe Diſcourſes in Pub- 
lick for maintaining each their own Opinion; they 
both had their Parties, or Followers, but the greateſt 
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number was for Monſieur Lamy. C0 
The Parts f Bones are compoſed of many Parts, of which ſome i 
Benes. are prominent, and others hollow. Of the firſt there 
are three ſorts, as the principal part, the Apophy/is and 
the Epiphyſis. There are alſo three forts of Cavities in 
them, and called either Holes, Pits, or Sinus s'. 


2 
E n 

58 
+ 


a. 


* | 

The Principal part of a Bone is the hardeſt and 

ſtrongeſt part of it; it is call d Principal, becauſe it 

contains almoſt the whole integral Bone, and this re- 
tains the name of the whole to it ſelt, having no other 

A particular name; it is this, for Example, which makes 
The ter, the far greateſt part of the Femur, as you fee, and Bi 
which poſſeſſes all the middle, even unto the extrem 
i! ties, where lie the Apophyſes and Epiphyſes, which are 
10 to be conſidered. : ES. = 


Arephiſi 
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tinuity 3 ſuch is that prominence you ſee on the 


o. Petroſum, called Apophyſis Maſtoidet. The inequa- 
= lities ot Bones do ſerve to render their articulation 
more convenient, for the origination and inſertion of 
divers Muſcles, and for the defence of ſome parts, as 
are thoſe of the Scapula and the Vertebræ. | 


Epiphyſis is an appendage or additional Bone, joined 


Bones, do ſerve for props, or a baſis to them, being 
of larger extent than the Bone it ſelf, and are thereby 


2 articulated the better. Their ſecond Ulſe is, to ſerve, 


as well as the Apophyſes, for the inſertion of divers 


=# Muſcles and Ligaments ; becauſe being of a leſs folid 


ſubſtance than the Principal Bone, and being harder 


than the Ligaments, they are of a middle nature be- 


tween both, and conſequently do render more eafie 


the adhæſion of the Ligaments ; for you know that 
there is no Articulation made, where there are no Li- 
X gaments ; and that theſe Ligaments do adhere more 

eaſily to the Epiphyſes, which are of a ſoft ſubſtance, 

than they do to the Bones, which are harder. 
All Epiphyſes are like one to another; and it is ob- Piferences 
ſerved that they differ four ſeveral ways, in Figure, TA. 


Quantity, Number, and Situation. | 2 
They differ fo in Figure, that the view does eaſily 
diſtinguiſh them. And they are reduced into three 


kinds, the Head, the Neck, and the Corona. 


When a Bone terminates or riſes in a great round 
bunch, it is truly call'd the Head, as is that of the 


'Y Femur; but it it be a ſmall prominence, it is call d C5x- 
XZ 4iss, ſuch as is that of the lower-Jaw, which enters candle, 


into the cavities of the Os Petroſum, in order to join 
them together. | 

from a narrow beginning does dilate it ſelt by little 
and little, It is always placed under a Head, as you 
may ſee one under the Head of the Os Femorts, It is 
obſervable, that the Head and the Neck do differ from 
one another, in that the Head 1s almoſt always Eps- 


Phys, and the Neck Apophhſis. The 


The Neck is the narroweſt part of the Bone, but 


13 
5 Apophyſss is a protuberance that riſes on the ſuperficies AnApeinſo, 
of the Bone, with which it has the very ſame con-— 


IP. 
TAR 


"4 


ſs of 


to the Principal by a ſimple contiguity ; ſuch is that Ry Tft. 
prominenee you ſee on the Os Tarſi. = 5 
Authors have aſſigned two Uſes to the Epiphyſes; The Uſes of 

the firſt is, to ſtrengthen the Articulations, becauſe . 
the Epiphyſes, which are ſituated at the ends of the 
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G The Corona is when a Bone has a ſharp prominence, 
cm. Theſe ſharp prominences have divers figures, and are 
called by the names of ſuch things as they do moſt re. © 
ſemble. There is one in the Os Petroſum, called Sr. 
loides, becauſe it is made like a Styletto; another 
| Croceides, MMaſtoides, becauſe it retembles a Nipple; another Co- 
| rocoides, placed in the Scapula, and to called from re- 
ſembling the Beake of a Raven; and laftly, tboſe of 
the Os Cuneiforme, called Prerygordes, becaute they are 
like the Wings of a Batt. 0 
The magnitude of Epiphyſes is not alike in all the 
Bones; the Tibia, for Example, which is a large Bone, 
has large ones; and the ſmall Bones, as thoſe of the 
4 Fingers, have very ſmall appendages. Alſo you may 


1 3 . ſee one and the fame Bone to have Epiphyſes of a diffe- 
© 5. kent bigneſs, as the Femur, has a large one call d the 
" The Line Great Trochanter, and another ſmall one called the 
" Vochanter. Leſſer Trochanter. | | | 9 
3 Number or The Number of Epiphyſes is not alike to every Bone; KF 


 Eyizbyſess ſome have none at all, as that of the lower Mandible ; 
and others have many. The Coſtæ have each one, the 
Bones of the Leg and the Arm have each two, thoſe 
of the Os Jlium three, thoſe of the Femur four, and 
each Jertebra has five of them. In the Bones we do 
= find the moſt of them. 3 

 Stuation of The Situation of the Epiphyſes is different, in that 
me Kl Ren they are not all placed at the extremities of Bones, but 

{ome are found in the middle of them. 
Beſides theſe four Eſſential Differences we have 
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taken notice of in Epiphyſes, there ſtill remains one, « 
5 Subſtance of which comes by age, which does make their Subſtance e 
„ , more or leſs hard; in Infants it is Cartilaginous, but 
itt it hardens according as they advance in years, and it Hz, 
is does not come to be perfectly turned into Bone until , 
\t | after the twentieth year of their age: a thing that 15 ö 
have obſerved in the making ot a Skeleton of a Youth | U 
1 | eighteen years old, all whoſe Epiphyſes did ſeparate | 1 
1 from the Bones, by Ebullition, or boiling. Cr © 
it We may obſerve once more, that the Epiphyſes, at 2 


e of their extremities, are covered with a Cartilage, that g 
ge, facilitates the motion of the Joints ; and beſides this | 


Cartilage that was neceſſary for hindring the Bones % 
from rubbing, or grating againſt one another, Nature {MW 
has likewiſe provided a ſlimy Humour in all the Joints, 


which having the ſame effect as Greaſe has in Coach- 
Wheels, 
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wheels, does hinder, in conjunction with the Cartilage, 
that the extremities of Bones do not waſte and heat 
one another in their continual motions. 
The hollow parts of Bones are, as I have ſaid, of three The Cavities 
sorts; they have a Hole, a Pit, and a Sian. of Bones. 
3 A Hole is a cavity that has both ingreſs and egreſs; 17 
Was may be ſeen in the cavities that are at the baſis of A Hole. 
the Cranium, whereot ſome give an entrance to the 
aArteries, and others do let the Nerves and Veins go 
out. Likewiſe that great Cavity we ſee in the Os Iſchii 
Js called a Hole. © 88 
A Pit is a Cavity that has an Entrance, but no 1 
I paſſage out, and whole brims are raiſed by ſmall pro- oy 
Iminencies like little hills: theſe Cavities do ſerve to 
Five a part ſome figure, or elſe to contain ſomewhat in 
them; ſuch is the Cavity of the Orbite that contains 
he Eye. 3 
4 Knud is a kind of Cavity in a Bone, whoſe Orifice 
dor Entrance is very narrow and the Bottom large; 
Itheſe Sinus are found in the Baſis of the Os Coronale, 
and the Ancients thought their uſe was to make theſe 
Bones more light, which I do not believe. I ſhall for- 
bear to tell you my thoughts thereupon, untill I come 
ro ſhew them. TH 1 
HBeſides theſe three kinds of Cavities that I have ex- 
plained, there are {till ſome others that are divided 
into Internal and External. | DP | 
The Internal are two, either great and apparent, Inerml cc. 
ſuch as are thoſe along the great Bones, which con- 
tain the Marrow; or little and porous Cavities, ſuch 
Jas are thoſe in the Vertebræ and Epiphyſes, which do 
contain a Medullary juice. _ „5 
The External are of three ſorts, either great Cavities Fxt2rnal C-. 
incircled with thick brims, and are called Cory/a or Co: 
Hloides, from the name of an old meaſure among the 
Antients, ſuch is that of the Os Iſchium that receives 
the Head of the Femur; or moderate and leſs deep Ca- 
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Nvities, and called Glenoides, ſuch as that of the Scapula, Tories 

& which receives the head of the Hamer; or elſe little P 

and flat, ſuch are thoſe at the ends of the Bones of the Small Cavi. 
firſt rank of the Fingers, which receive the heads of © 
the Bones of the Metacarpus. „55 

Iheſe Cavities are ſimpſe or double; the firſt fort do 3 >... 
receive only one head, as that of the end of the Radius; us 

and the double ones do receive two, as does that which 

| . receives 


Ti 
5 
| 
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R receives the end of the Tibia from above, and thoſe of 
Double Ca. the Bones of the-: two laſt ranks of the Toes. They 
ties. are likewiſe of a different figure; ſome of them are 
like unro a Pully, as thoſe o 
the Hume us, which do receive the Os Cubiti; others 


like to a Half moon, as thoſe of the upper part of the 1 


Cubitus, and ſo ot the reſt. 


Uſes of the All theſe External Cavities, that ſerve for Articula- 
_ Circulkr Li- tion, have every one of them an Eminence on their 
circumference, that may be called a Lip, or Brow, to 
which is tied a circular ligament, which incloſing the 
head of the Bone that they receive, does ſerve to 


gament, 


the lower extremity of 


ſtrengthen the Articulation, and ro hinder Luxations, 


which would often happen if ſuch Ligament were not 1 


there. | | 


It remains for me to ſhew you the Number of the 


Bones, for finiſhing this general head; but before Ido 


Four things it, it will not be improper to obſerve to you four Mt! 


— things, the Magnitude, the Colour, the Nouriſhment, 
in Bones. | | = 


and the Senſation of Bones. N 


Magnitude, All Bones are not of the ſame bigneſs in Bodies, Ido 

not mean only in thoſe of men ot different ſtature, 
but even in perſons of the ſame height; for it happens 
often that among theſe laſt, ſome have their Bones 


ſmaller than others: And if Beauty does depend on the f 


llenderneſs of the Bones, they may be ſaid to have the 


beſt ſhape who have the ſmaller. And indeed it is one 


of the reaſons why Women are commonly handſomer 
than Men, becauſe the Bones of their Face are more 
curious and imall than thoſe of the Men: and this 
makes us able to diſtinguiſh eaſily the Skeleton of a 
Woman from that of a Man. Bur beſides there is a | 


very great difference between the one and t'other, in 
that the Os Ilium is in men leſſer and ſtraiter, whereas 
in Women it is more expanded in order to form that 


capacity where the Fatus is to lie; and hence it is that | 


Women having their Os Jlium more outward, and 
their Os Sacrum more backward, have their Hips and 
Buttocks larger than Men. „„ 
We may alſo obſerve the magnitude of Bones, ac- 
cording to mens different Ages: for they do grow and 
magnity from the Birth to the twentieth year, or 
thereabouts; and from twenty to threeſcore they con- 
tinue of the ſame bignelſs; but after threeſcore they 
ſtill decline or decreaſe; which does happen becauſe 


the 


* 
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che bony fibres grow dry, and waſt, and come cloſer 
together. 1 5 No . 
= The Colour of Bones is not alike in all; ſome are Colour. 
very white, others leſs white, and ſome are of a grey - 
iſnh colour; and it is fo true that the diverſity of theſe 
colours does depend upon the firſt matter of which the 
Bones are formed, that though we take the ſame pains 
to whiten two or three Skeletons, yet we can never 
XZ make all of them alike white. 1 
It has been thought a long time, that the Marrow, 
and the Succus Nutritius did ſerve the Bones for Nouriſh- Nourimmem. 


E 


ment, but the Diſcoveries which have been made of 

their other Uſes, have proved that the Bones were 

nouriſhed by Bloud, as well as the reſt of the Body. 

ZW: is true the Marrow may ſerve. to humect them, as 

at does ſoften the Parts, but it is not their true ali- 

o mentary juice, ſince chere is nothing to be found but in 

ir the Bloud, which, by circulating in the Subſtance of 

t, Bones, is able to bring them ſuch Particles as are 
proper for their Nouriſhment, as it does to all the 

lo Mother Parts; the which may alſo convince us that 

e, Bones are not nouriſhed by appoſition of matter upon 

13 matter, as Stones are formed, but by a Liquor which 

es by infinuating into their Pores, does increaſe their bulk: 

he for there is a vaſt number of Ductus in the body of Bones 

he ((like unto thoſe in the Trunks of Trees, that convey 

ne their juice) through which the Nouriſhment is conveyed 

er by means of the Arteries and the remaining ſuperfluity 

re returning through the extremities of theſe Ductus, is re- 

his ceived by the little Veins, which carry it back into the 

a mass of Bloud. Moreover it is eaſy to perceive in uſing 

: a [tne Trepan, that there is Bloud between the two Ta- 

in bles of the Cranium, and that if you break the Bone of 

eas an Animal newly killed, there will come forth of it 

at ſome little drops of Bloud: which leaves no room to 

at doubt but that ſome Bloud does enter into the Bones 

nd Marrow is always found, not only in the Bones of aitthe Bones 

nd Men, but of all other Animals. Ir is true there are contain a 

Times when they are full of it, and other Seaſons when . 

\c- [they are without it; but it is an error to think the 

nd Moon does cauſe either the increaſe or decreale ; the 

or diminution of it is rather an effect of ſome diſeaſe, 

n- ſome fatigue, or of ſome great abſtinence. And ſince 0 

ey Je {ee the Fat of Men to conſume after a Diſeaſe, | 

fe (great Labour, or Alen we may re FRGK ö 
5 | | | „W | 
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A little ke- two hundred forty and nine, in the whole. For Ex- 
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the Marrow does likewiſe waſt and conſume by one ot 

thoſe three cauſes, ſince Marrow is to the Bones, what 

Far 1s to other parts of the Body. E 
Senfatien, Indeed Bones have no Senſation, but they are cove. i 
red with the Perioſteum, which is a very ſmall and very 
ſenſible Membrane. Thoſe that are ſubject to the Gout, 8 

or who have had any Operation made on their Bones, 
can give us à certain Aſſurance of it, ſince the pains 
they feel during theſe Operations are very great, when 
this Membrane comes to be cut. —— 
The "uber The Number of Bones, which is the ſixth and laſt 
« 2 thing to be conſidered of the Bones in General, is very 
- 7. great. In the firſt Denomination, I have ſhewn you 
Fat TY the fore-part of a Skeleton, and in this I ſhall give you "Ftv 
tern ſnewn the Side of this great Skeleton, and the hinder-part of r. 


on he Side this little one, that you may have a full View of it of 
habe on all fides. You mult not wonder, when you find it 


T to conlift of ſo many Fones, even to the Number of an 


5 


leton viewed a bl⸗ 
behind. ample, there are reckoned be in the Head threeſcore, Fin 
in the Trunk of the Body threeſcore and ſeven, in the the 


3 


Arms and Hands threeſcore and two, and juſt ſixty in fy} 
the Thigns and Legs. If the Author of Nature had | | 
formed fewer in the Hands, do you think the Hands | 


3 
— 
= 


could have taken things as they now do? If the Spine 


2 
8 


fore neceſſary, that the Number of Bones ſhould be to I Add 
great as it is, for the perfection of his Body and the o 
performance of his Functions. the 


Threeſcore Of threeicore Bones in the Head, there are fourteen nal 


Bones in the of them in the Canium, and forty ſix in the Face, reck- But 
—— oning among them the Os Hyoides; the fourteen belong - 


ing to the Cranium, are the Os Coronale, the Os Occipi- 

tit, the two Bregma qs or Parietalia, the two Temporal, Wei 
the Os Ethmoides, the Sphænoides, and the ſix auditory A 
ones, or the Incus, Stapas, and Malleus, on each tide. Nepai 
Of torty fix that are in the Face, there are ſeven and Þbur 
twenty of them in the upper Mandible, the Cheek-ſMhem 
bone, the Nail-bone, the Maxillary or Jawbone, the what 
Bone of the Noſe, and that of the Palate, and the Ito tr 
ſame Number on the other fide ; the eleventh, which place 
is ſingle, having no fellow is in French called / 
g vomer 
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= 2wmer, being like the Coulter or Share of a Plough; 


0 : and there are ſixteen upper Teeth, eighteen in the 


lower Mandible, to wit two Bones and fixteen Teeth, 
adding to all which the Os Hyoiges, there will appear 

to be threeſcore in the Head. 1 

Of fixty-ſeven in the Trunk of the Body, there are Sixty. even 
two and thirty of them in the Spine, and nine and inth- Trunk 
twenty in the Breaſt. Thoſe of the Spine are ſeven in f e Hod). 
the Neck, twelve in the Back, five in the Loins, five 

Jin the Os Sacrum, and three in the Coccyx or Rump- 


lt bone. Thoſe of the Breaſt are the four and twenty 
ry Ribs, the two Clavicles. and three in the Sternam. 
ou There are likewiſe ſix Oſſa Innominata, which are the 
ou two Ilia, the two Iſchia, and the two Ofſa Pubis. 
of FTheir whole Number makes fixty-feven in the Trunk 
it of the Body. 2 


it Of ſixty two that are in the upper Limbs, each Arm Sir) in 
of and Hand has one and thirty, which are the Shoulder- — 


X. blade, the Hameras, the Cubitus, the Radius, eight 


in which makes ſixty- two. 55 

Of threeſcore in the lower Limbs, there are thirty Threeſcorein 
In each, as the Femur, the Rotula, the Tibia, the Fi. te Legs and 
5 - * . Feet. 

ine bla, ſeven in the Tarſus, five in the Metatarſus, and 

uld fourteen in the Toes; and the fame on t other fide, 


and zin all, fixty. 


* 


ave This Number of Bones might be increaſed, if we Two hund- 
ere- would make ſeveral of the Os Hyoides, or would *d4fr:y-nine 


7 


0 dd to them the Seſamoides. Likewile the Number Badr. 
would be leſs, it we ſhould reckon the two Bones of 
the lower Mandible to be but one, and if we ſhould 
make but one Bone of the Os Sacrum inſtead of five. 
But ſince we ought to keep to ſome determinate Num- 
„ber, I ſhould adviſe you to ſtick to that of two hun- 
wWred and forty-nine, which is the moſt univerſally re- 
[ceived among all Authors. þ 

| Although the Cartilages and the Ligaments become The Camila. 
eparated from the Skeleton by boiling, nevertheleſs 33 to 
d Fur Oſteology would be imperfect, if we ſhould pats ** . 
hem by in filence, and if I ſhould nor inſtruct you in 

vhat ought to be known of them in general, reterving 

to treat of each of them in particular, in their proper 


lace of my Anatomical Demonſtrations. 
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The Cutilz The Cartilages are the hardeſt of all parts, next to 
S Kt. the Bones, they are almoſt of the ſame nature, and do 
differ only in the more or leſs. There are three forts 8 
of them, ſome are hard anc become quite bony with 
time, as thoſe do which make the Srernum, and thoſe 
that tye the Appendages to the Principal Bone; o- 


L thers again are ſofter and contribute to the compoſi- 
Bd | tion of the parts, as do the Cartilages of the Noſe, the 
WM Ears, the Xiphoides, and that of the Coccyx ; and laſtly 3 

q | ſome are very ſott, and are of the Nature of Ligaments 
0 | c V hich has made them be called Ligamentary Cartilages: 8 
1 Figure ore There are Cartilages of di h d they have 
5 Aale | ges of divers figures, and they have 
1 obtained the name of thoſe things that they reſemble; 
| one is called Annular, becauſe it is like unto a Ring; 
| another Xiphoides or Enfiformis, becauſe its figure is 
} like the point of a Sword; another Scutiformis, ſhaped * 
1 like to a Helmet, and ſo of divers others. They com- 
1 monly aflociate with the Bones, yet there are ſone 
1 | that do not touch together, as thole of the Larynx, 
q ! 3 and the Eye: lids. | 1 
' e Carla. | 3 5 5 3 
* ges arc inſen- Cartilages have no Senſation, conſiſting neither o 
. üble, Membrane, nor Nerve; which is ſo much the better 
1 for Men, ſeeing they have parts enough that are ſub. 


F ject to Pain, without the addition of theſe, which 
Fi would occaſion continual Pains in the motions they 
| are fain to make. They have no Cavities and conſo 
1 quently no Marrow in them: but in defect of that 
1 they have a mucoſity of a viſcous and flexible Sub 
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1 

| {tance that preſerves and ke2ps them. 3 | 
i The Uſes of The Utes of the Cartilages are to hinder the Bons ; 
1 385 from hurting one another by a mutual colliſion; try | 
5 join them together in divers places by Hncondroſit, and ; 
* to contribute much to the better ſhape of many part ; 


as do thoſe of the Noſe, the Ears, the Trachea, thi 


Eve-lids, and ſome others. TT 2 
No Lg. All the Bones which you ſee in this Skeleton, cou « 
eee be kept faſtned together if they were not con join 
ed by Ligaments; but I have already told you, tha 


if  {ince they have been ſeparated from the Bones by boi- 
* ing, a Wire ſerves inſtead of them, and Cork ſuppl 
1 the Cartilages of the Sreraum. Nevertheleſs it wen 
| not impoſſible to preſerve a Skeleton with the Cartil 
5 | ges and Ligaments upon it, by taking away this 


Fleſh only; but take what care we will, the Worm 
would breed in 1t, and we could never be me 10% 


— 4 a 
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| 1 keep ſuch a one, either ſo well, or fo long as I have 
done this. 8 5 

A Ligament is of a ſolid and white Subſtance, it a Ligament, 

s ſofter than the Griſtle, and harder than a Nerve or wh. 

Membrane; it has neither Cavity, nor Senſe, nor Mo- 

tion, which makes it to ſuffer Pain no more than the 

= Cartilage. 3 | 3 

3 Ligaments are made as the reſt of the parts, of the The Mater 

ly 8 Sperme or ſeminal liquor of the Egg; ſome of them are *Ligmens. 

Ws ſtrong being placed within between the Bones, ſome 

es. thick and round, called Cartilaginous Ligaments, and 
ſome thin and of a membranous nature, which do out- 

le; 2X wardly cover the Bones. 

BY They are of divers Figures; ſome large, called Their Figure. 

8 *Z Membranous, and others round or Nervous: Theſe | 

del Names are given them, for the reſemblance they have 

m. to Membranes or Nerves, and not becauſe they are in 

Mm: reality either Membranous or Nervous. 1 

ur, X The only and true Uſe of Ligaments, is to tie, like Their Uſe. 
4 Cord, the Parts of the Body, and chiefly the Bones, 

" of 2 which they do keep joined and united together, and 


W 


ttet hinder them from falling out of their places. 
ſub. I ſhall finiſh this Demonſtration, by ſaying two How Callw 
hich words concerning the forming of Callut. You know, * made. 


o 


the} ve call Callus that knot which joins together a fractur d 
onde. Bone. It is made after this manner: The Juice which 
that . nouriſhes the Bones ſliding along the bony Fibres, 
Sub. does give, or ſweat, towards the place where theſe 
Fibres were broke aſunder; and ſtopping or gathering 
together about the two ends of the fractur d Bone, it 
chere becomes dry, and unites them like a ſtrong Glew, 
„ande inſomuch that afterwards there remains only a ſmall 


parts inequality in the place where the Callus is formed. 
t, thei Thus, Gentlemen, you have what I intended to 


Z Demonſtrate to you This Day: To Morrow I ſhall 
ou entertain you with diſcourſing on all the Bones in 
nion particular, beginning with thoſe of the Head. | 


C 


Rr 


Of the HEAD in General. 


Of the Bones of the Cranium. 


The THixD DEMONSTRATION. 


Order, as I promis d you, Gentlemen, we 

— muſt divide the Skeleton into the Head, the * 
Trunk of the Body, and the Limbs. bl 8 

We ought Although Authors do not agree among themſelves, 

robeginwith with what Part of the Skeleton we ought to begin, 

the Head. provided they be all known; nevertheleſs, I cannot 

2a think we ought to begin with the Head, becauſe ** 

it appears firſt to our view, and becauſe it is the nobleſt 

and moſt conſiderable part of the Body. 7 

The :dmira= I ſhall not here make any Elegium on the Brain, 

ve &r12ure reſerving that to its proper time, in the progreſs of 

my Anatomical Demonſtrations : I will only obſerve | 

| to you, That the Bones which compoſe the Head are 

not of ſo imall conſequence to the Brain it felt, but 

that it receives conſiderable advantages from them, 

1 ſince they do make a manſion for the Brain, and are a 

| rampart or fortification to it againſt external inju- 


Bs ; O give an Account of the Bones with ſone 
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| Definition of We do underſtand by the Head, all that lies between 
dme Hcac. the Verteæ and the firſt Vertebra of the Neck. compre- 
- hend1g in it both rhe Skull and the Face. Hippocrates 
coubders it as the Domiciliam, or Dwelling-houſe of 
the Brain, and defines it to be a Bony part, conſiſting 
| of two I ables woven together with the Diploe between 
wt them, and covered outwardly with the Pericrauium, 
| 1 and inwardly provided with the Dara Mater. = 
* its Subſtzrce. You'll obterve, that the Subſtance of the Head is 
altogether Bony, in which it differs both from the 
Thorax and the Abdomen, one of them being wholly 
ticthy, and the other partly bony and partly fleſhy. 
This to ſolid a Subſtance is ot greac help to it, not only . 
| \ for containing the Brain, that has need of fo itrong an | 
\\ incloſure, but alſo to defend it againſt all injuries. 
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The THIRD DEMONSRATION. 29 
The Head is the moſt eminent Part of the Body; Its Situation, 
but the Reaſons that many Authors give for its high 
Situation, does not ſeem probable to me. They ſay, 
it is for the ſake of the Eyes that are therein placed; 
and that their action being to ſee and diſcover all 
things, they ought to be placed in the highelt part of 
the Body. But it is a better Reaſon, to think that 
the Brain being to tranſmit the animal Juice through 
the Nerves to all the parts of the Body, for their mo- 
tion and their ſenſation, it could not ſo do more conve- 
niently than from on high downwards, the impulſe of 
it being more eaſie after this manner than from below 
upviards, ſince the Brain is of ſo ſoft a ſubſtance as it is. 
And here the Brain may be compared to a River or 
Pond that ſupplies Water to ſeveral Fountains ; this 
* 3s always placed in the higheſt part of a Garden, for 
the more convenient communication of the Water, 
which it would not be able to do, it it were fituated 
lower than the Fountains =_ x 
Ihe Magnitude of the Head ought to be propor- Magnitude; 
tionable to that of the Brain, fince it is made for the 
fake of it.. There are ſome of them very great, and 
others very ſmall, and both do denote a fault in their 
conformation. The great Heads are ſubject to abun- 
dance of defluxions aid inconveniencies, and the ſmall 
ones have a tendency to folly, the Brain being in theſe 
{treighrned in its functions: nevertheleſs, it ſeems 
more deſirable to have the Head encline rather to 
largeneſs than ſmalneſs; for it is obſerved, that thoſe 
who have large Heads have a great deal more Senſe 
than the ſmall ones. e 

The natural Figure of the Head is Round, and a Figure. 
little flatned on the ſides, for the better containing 
the Brain, and for its eaſier motion. it is Oblong 
both before and behind, for yielding the more room 
both for the Brain and the Cerebellum. If it were not 
flatned on the ſides, but were abſolutely round, the 
Temples would have been too much expoſed, and it 
would not have had ſuch an equilibrium as it has. 
There are Heads of a depraved and preternatural 
figure; in ſome the protuberance before fails, and in 
others that behind, and in others again there is no | 
= prominence on either fide» Thoſe that have the | 
misfortune to be like a Sugar-loaf, have not a Brain | 
2 well regulated in its tunCtions. | 4; 
3 8 04 a The 
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— The Uſes of the Head are conſiderable; for beſides 
its particular or proper ones to contain and to defend 
the Brain, it has likewiſe the common uſe of all the 

5 Bones to ſerve for the adhæſion ot many Muſcles. 

2 The Head is divided into two parts, of which 

e ac. one is covered with Hair, call d the Cramium; Skull, 
—A a | 

The Bones which do conſtitute theſe two parts are 

ſufficiently numerous and conſiderable, to employ us 


or Scalp; and the other without Hair, calld the 


for two Demonſtrations. Wherefore I ſhall begin 
with thoſe of the Craniam, and end with thoſe of the = 


Face. 


5 The Cranium comprehends the Bones which do con- 
' tain the Brain and the Cerebellum. It is divided into 
two Tables, which are like two Laminæ laid one upon 
the other, between which there is the Diploe, or z 
a medullary Subſtance, which is full of little Cells of a 
different bigneſs that receive their little Arteries from 
the Brain, and tranſmit the little Veins into the Sinus 


of the Dura mater. It is between theſe two Tables 
that the Blood is lodged which nouriſhes the Cranium; 
and it is this ſame Blood that is ſeen to drop forth in 
the Operation of the Trepan, when the firſt Table of 
the Bone is bored through.” _ 
| TheOurward The External and Super iour Superficies of the Cra- 
ag me yu is {ſmooth and poliſhd ; but the Interior is very 
ae, rough and unequal, by reaſon of the many proceſſes 
and appendages that are found in it. 
The Inward Its Internal and Superior Superficies is in like man- 
ner ſmooth and equal, excepting ſome little channels 
that are made in it by the Veſſels that creep upon the 
Dura mater, when the Craniam is ſtill moiſt and carti- 
laginous; but it has its Internal and Inferior Super- 
ficies unequal, by reaſon of the productions and cavi- 
> ties chiat are found in it. 0 
The Holes The Cranium has many Holes that are of a different 
of the cya. bigneſs, they do give paſſage to the Medulla Spinalis, 
im. to the Nerves, Arteries and Veins, which fill up theſe 
Holes; and which fill them fo exactly, that neither 
Vapours nor Fumes can came into them, nor go 
Geog them, but by means of rhe Veſſels themſelves. 
I] ſha 


tach Bone in particular, 
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ſhew you all theſe Holes, when I demonſtrate i 


x y 
— DO 
. 
r 
4 a 


the Brain cauſes the Largeneſs of the Cranium, it is 
eaſie to conclude, that the Bigneſs of the Cranium 
does depend on that of the Brain, for two reaſons : 
= The firſt is, That the Matter which encompaſſes the 
= Brain, and is to form the Cranium, does extend more 
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As to the Doubt that ſome have to judge whether That the 


the Cranium does caule the Largeneſs of the Brain, or dhe Hf f. 


Magnitude. 


or leſs, according as the Brain is greater or leſſer: And 


of the Ferxs, either naturally, or by accident. 
guiſhed by the Junctures, called Sutures. 

it vill ſuffice to divide them here into Proper and 
Common Sutures. The Proper are thoſe that ſerve to 
or Falſe, 


ther like the Teeth of a Saw. We muſt alſo obſerve, Surwes, 


= Saw, but made like unto the Tail of a Swallow, which 


it is fo called, either becauſe it is ſituated in the place Sue. 


the ſecond is, That the Cranium is not formed till after 


the Brain. Which is ſo true, that we ſee in an Infant 


newly-born the Brain is in its perfection, when the 


Cranium remains only cartilaginous and but half. bone 


about the Sutures, and in the middle and ſuperiour 
region of the Head, that is called the Fountain, and 
= which grows not into perfect Bone, but after ſome 


years. Hence it is, that in the Labours of Women, 


a 7 theſe Bones not being yet hard, they give back and 


yield a little to compreſſion, to help the Delivery of 


2,8 the Infant. | 
7 IE 
1 1 


Nevertheleſs, the Moderns are divided hereupon : 


For ſome do pretend, that Nature forming at the ſame 
time all the Parts of 

XZ whether it be the Brain or the Cranium that communi- 
= cates its figure the one to the other, ſince it often de- 


a Body, it can never be decided, 


pends on the motions which happen in the formation 
The Cranium is compounded of many Bones, diſtin- The Bones 
of the cra. 
After having given the Definition ot Sutures, and of = 3 
ſome of its kinds, when I treated of Snarthroſis before, 
divide only the Bones of the Cranium. They are True 
The True Sutures are thoſe that are indented toge- The True 


that there are ſmall pieces of Bone which enter into 
one another, but are not edged like the Teeth of a 


encloſes them together, and hinders them from di- 
viding and ſeparating. They are three, the Coronal, 
the Lambdoide, and the Sagittal. ih 
The Coronal is that on the fore-part of the Head ; The Coronal 


where formerly Crowns were worn, or elſe becauſe it 
— — : has 
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The L mb. 


| doide. 


The Sagittal 


Suture, 


in the ſuperior part of the Head; it goes from the 


it allo does in the Os Occipitis in ſome Bodies. Theſe 


Of the HEAD in General, FE 
has a circular figure; it extends from one Temple to 
the other, and joins the Os Frontis with the two Bones 
of the Sinciput. 3 Fo 
The Lambdoide is fo called, becauſe it is made like 
a Greek A: it is oppoſite to the former; it unites the 
Os Occipitis with the two Bones of the Sinciput be- 
hind. 1 FE 

The Sagittal Suture is ſo call'd, becauſe it is ſtrait 
like an Arrow, that is in Latin, Sagitta. It is placed 


4 2 1 
6% ' | 


0 


Coronal to the Lambdoide, and joins the two Bones 


of the Sinciput in their uppermoſt part. This Suture WW 
does ſometimes deſcend to the root of the Noſe, and 


then it divides the Os Frontis in two parts, the which 


three Sutures are ſometimes ſo ſtrongly united in Old 


The Fele 


Suturc s. 


D 


Sgquam moſa. 


E 


Tranſverſal 


Suture. 


mall angles of the Eye, and paſſing by the bottom of 


F 
Ethmoidal 
Suture. 


= 
Sphanoidal 


H 


Zygomatick 


Suture. 


Sutares. 


like the Scales of Fiſh, and they are called Squammoſe, 


the Bones of the Cranium from thoſe of the Face: WI 


and Zygomatick- 


and does ſeparate it from the Bones that touch it. 


the Os Petroſum by its proceſs from the Cheek-bone. I 
Thele Sutures are not ſo apparent as the former; and 
we mult obſerve them very near, to ſee the little pieces 
of Bones that fall into their intermediate ſpaces. 1 
The Uſes of The Ufzs of Sutures are reduced to three principal 
ones; the firſt is for the adhæſion of many ſmall 

threads 


People, that they do ſeem to be but one entire piece. 
The Falſe Sutures are thoſe that are joined together 


or Skaly ; they are two, one on each fide; they do 
join the ſuperior and ſmaller parts of the Os Petroſum 
with the Parietalia, or Bones of the Sincipat. E. 

Thoſe are called Common Sutures which do ſeparate 


N 


They are four, the Tranſverſal, Ethmoidal,Spheenoidal, JW 
The Tranſverſal is fo called, becauſe it traverſes the N 5 
Face from one fide to t other: it begins at one of the 


its orbit, by the root ot the Noſe, it finiſhes its courſe 
at the other little angle: It is this which ſeparates the 
Os Coronale from thole of the Face. pb FE 5 

The Ethmoidal turns round about the Os Ethmoides, 


The Spheœnoidal is fo called, becauſe it encompaſſes WM 
the Os Sphænoides; it ſeparates it from the Os Coronale, 
the Os Petroſum, and the Os Ocripitis. Na, 15 

The Zygomatick is ſo named, becauſe it is placed 
wholly in the Zygoma; it is very ſmall, and ſeparates 
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5 I threads of Ligaments, which tie the Dura. mater; the 
ſecond is to give paſlage to the Veſſels, which go in 
and come out of the Diploe; and the third is to help 


W perſpiration : For it is not likely that theſe Sutures 
were made only to hinder the fracture of one Bone of 
the Cranium from affecting another: Ir is true, they 
do ſo; but that this ſhould have been the chief deſign 


of Nature can never be maintained, no more than to 


ay the appendages were made to hinder the fracture of 


Bones being communicated to the Joints, 


It has been obſerved, That thoſe who have their An Obſerva- 


| e sutures of the Cranium too much cloſed, are ſubject to 7? in Su- 


tures that are 


Fintolerable Pains of the Head, becauſe the Perſpiration to compact, 


is thereby hindred. And this I obſerved in Mon- or doſe. 
ſieur Rainſant a Phyſician, and Keeper of the King's 
ZZ Medals ; he had the Bones of his Cranium fo ſtrongly 
united, that the Sutures were quite defaced, inſomuch 
that a ſerous acrimony, having no tranſpiration, had 
rorroded the Cranium in ſeven or eight places of the 
Oc Coronale and the Bones of the Sinciput, in order to 

eat a paſlage outwards ; which thing did occafion to 
him moſt dreadful Pains from time to time, and made 
him often take Opium, which he carried always about 


him; and this was the cauſe of his Death: for walk- 
ing in the Garden of Verſailles, and going to take a 


little Water to dilute his Opium, he fell down into the 
Baſin, and was drowned. „VV | 
= I have aſſiſted at the Opening three Bodies of the Other Obfer. 
Blood Royal of France, that is, of two Dukes of ions. 
4104, and of Madam of France ; the firſt dying at 


Three Years old, the ſecond at Seven Months, and 
Aadam in the Fourth Year of her age. The Sutures 
Mot all their Skulls were fo exceedingly cloſed, that there 


could be no Perſpiration. All the Phyſicians and 
Jurgeons that were preſent at the Opening theſe 
Bodies, were convinced that this natural Diſpoſition 
of the Sutures was the chief cauſe of their Deaths. 1 
= The Bones of the Cranium are Proper or Common: Eight Boxes 
The Proper are ſo called, becauſe they properly belong or e &«- 

only to the Skull ; they are Six, the 05 Coronale, 
Occipitis, the two Bones of the Sinciput, and the two 

Tempora! Bones. The Common are thoſe that are 
alliſtant both to the Cyanium and the Face: They are 

Tuo, the Os Sphænoides and Ethmoides. All theſe Bones 
will be the Subject of This Day's Demonſtration, wor 
: | I ihall 


' 
5 
* 
2 


e The Parts of this Bone are either Solid or Hollow 3 


Of the HEAD in General, 


I ſhall have obſerved to you, That all Skulls are not « 
alike thick, in all Parts, and in all Bodies: And this % 
the Surgeon ought to 'take great notice of, leſt be 
commit miſtakes in Trepanning, and in his other 
Operations that he makes on the Head; for there ate 
Perſons whole Cranium is not ſo thick as a Crown, þ 


8 . 8 


280 likewiſe you will find the ſix Bones of the Cravinn | 1 
to be all of a different bigneſfſss. * 


r. O: ani, The Firſt of theſe Bones is the Os Coronale, ot Y 


or 0: Gr Os Frontis; it is the hardeſt of all the Bones of the 
9 8 Head, next to that of the Occiput ; its figure is ſemi- 4 
circular, particularly in its ſuperior and lateral part; 3 
it is ſmooth outwardly, and rugged inwardly ; it is # 
ſituated in the uppermoſt part of the Face, and the 
foremoſt of the Cranium, whence it makes the Front 
Ciraunſerp- or Forehead, and 1s therefore called the Os Frontis, 3 
don of the This Bone is bounded above by the Coronal Suture, 4 
” bea. and below by the Tranſverſal; the firſt of them jois 
.it with the Bones of the Sincipur and the Os Petroſum, F 
and the ſecond joins it to thoſe of the Noſe and ried I 
Cheek. There is alſo the Sphœnoidal Suture, that } joim 
it with the Os Sphanoides. 4 


te Parts | 
e the Solid are the four Proceſſes, whereof there are tuo 


at the great angles of the Eye, and two at the ſmall 
angles, which do ſerve to form the Cavities of the 
Orbits. The Hollow part are of three ſorts, Holes 1 
Pits, and Sinus. The Holes of the Os Coronale are na 
number three; two External, placed at the Eye. „ 
brows, a branch of the fifth pair of Nerves pak] 2 
through them, and is diſtributed into the two Frontal} b | 
' Muicles, and to the Proper Elevator of the upper Eye., 
lids. The third Hole is Internal, and ſituated above 
the Criſta galli; it is in this Hole that the root of thil 
right Sinus of the Dura mater does adhere, which 
makes a ſmall fold, that ſinks into it in ſhutring i it. 
The Pits. The Pits of the Os Coronale are four; : two External 
which make the Superior part of each Orbit; and 
two Internal, which do form the Anterior Cavities ol 
the Cranium, and ſerve to lodge a great portion of tht 
Brain, with the two Mamillary Procefles. 
The Sus. The Sinus of the Os Coronale are two, called the Sim © 
os = the Eye-brows, becauſe they are ſituated at the 
lower part of this Bone, near the Eye-brows. * 
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= Uſes have been aſſigned to theſe Sinus; ſome ſay they 
XZ are aſſiſtant to the Voice, others that they do contain 
XZ Air, which ſerves for a Vehicle to Smells, and others 
that they ſerve for a Reſervatory both for the watry 
*X Homovrs which cauſe Tears, and for a medullary Hu- 
*Z mour that renders the Eye ſlippery ; ſome ſay that they 
are Magazines of a mucilaginous Humour, that is pro- 
perly the §nivel which drops through the Noſe; and 
laſtly others, that they are made only to render this 
9 Bone the lighter. 


But whatever Uſes have been given to theſe Sinnt, What forms 


II cannot think but that the mechanical Structure of he two Si. 
the 0s Coronale has the greateſt ſhare in their Forma- 
tion rather than theſe Utes: For if we obſerve well, we 
ZZ ſhall find that they are made by the Elongation of the 
two Tables of the Os Coronale, whereot the external 
Table does advance outwardly to form the ſuperior 
*ZEye-brow of the Orbit, and the internal Table does 
fretire inwardly to make the roundneſs of the anterior 
Cavities of the Cranium, otherwiſe there would be an 
Angle that would incommode the Brain. And this 
perſuades me that theſe Sinus may have that Uſe which 
I do attribute to them. Bur yet it ought not to hin- 
der you from looking upon them as two Sourſes that 
= furniſh abundance ot moiſt Humours to the Noſe; for 
it is experimentally true, that theſe ſinuous Cavities are 
every where clothed with a Membrane that inveſts the 
Noſe; and ſeeing it is a glandulous Membrane, we may 
9 conclude that theſe little glands may filtrate a Lympha, 
& which quickly thickens by means of the Air which en- 
le ters by reſpiration through the Apertures of the Sinxc. 
As for the five or ſix other Uſes which the Ancients 
have given to them, they are meerly imaginary. 


The Second Bone of the Cranium is the Os Occipitis, es occipira. 
which is oppoſite to the Os Coronale. It is the hardeſt 


1 of all the Bones in the Skull. The Reaſon that Au- 


thors give for it is, becauſe there being no Eyes behind 
the Head, Nature has made it ſo much the ſtronger, 
hat it might the better reſiſt Blows when it receives 
them. | | | | | | 5 
This Bone is not fo great as the former; it is of an ts Figue. 
oblong Figure, having five Sides or two circular lines, 
that terminate in a point; it is placed in the hinder- 
pour of the Head, and make the whole hinder-part; it is 
unded by the Lambdoide Suture, and the . i 


30 


Its Parts, 


Its Holes. 


MM 


die Sinciput : 


Tbeir Figure 
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the one joins it with the Bones of the Sincipat, and 


the other to the Os Sphenoides. 


The Parts of this Bone are either ſolid or hollow ; 


the ſolid are two Proceſſes, which are received into the 


Glenoide Cavities of the firſt Vertebra; they do join the 
Head with the Spine by Hnart hroſis. The hollow 


Parts are of two forts, either Holes or Pits. 


The Holes are either common or proper; the con- 


mon are two, one on each fide of the Os Petroſum; 


they give paſſage to the Nerv: Vagi, and to the inter- A 
nal jugular Veins. The proper are five; the firſt is 


ſingle and very great, this it is through which the Me- 1 
aulla Spinalzs does paſs, and the vertebral Arteries 


which {lip into a little notch that is behind the Condyli 
of the Qs Occipitis, as they pierce the Dura Mater. 


Two others do give paſſage to the ninth pair of 
Nerves, which diſtribute themſelves wholly in the * 


Tongue. The two laſt do let the vertebral Veins 8 
come forth, which are otherwiſe called the cervical 8 


Veins from the propinquity of the Nacha. 


The Os Occipitis hath four Pits, two lower ones 


which are the greateſt, and do ſerve to lodge the Cere- 
bellum; and two ſuperior that are ſmaller, and con- 


tain the poſterior Lobes of the Brain, which are ſepe- 
rated from the Cerebellam, by a tranſverſal incloſure 


that is formed by the Dura Mater, and that has a 


ſtrong Tenſion, in order to hinder the Cerebellum tom 


ſuffering compreſſion; which might occaſion an inter- 


ruption of the Courſe of the Animal Spirits. 


The Third and Fourth Bones of the Cranium, are 
che Bones of thoſe of the Sinciput, and called Ofſa Parietalia, from 
their being a kind of Walls to the Head. They are of 


a more delicate, thinner, and ſofter Subſtance than F< 


thoſe I have already mentioned. 


They are of a ſquare figure, their Magnitude ſurpaſſes 0 


that of all the other Bones of the Head; their Situa- 


tion is on the two ſides which they poſſeſs intirely; the 
Sagittal Surure joins them together in their ſuperior 
part; the Coronal Suture unites them with the 0: | 
Frontis in their anteriour part; the Lambdoide joins | 


them to the Os Occipitis in their poſteriour part; and 


laſtly the Squammous Suture unites them to the 0: 


Petroſum in their inferiour part. Theſe Bones have 


their external ſurface very ſmooth, but the internal is 


unequal, by reafon of the impreſſions that repreſent the 
— — upper 


2 The TEIRD DEMONSTRATION 
Y upper ſide of a Fig leaf, and which have been made by 
a Branch of the external Carotide, which makes a kind 
IE which lies under theſe Bones, 


the Sagittal Suture, through which the Branches of the 
External Jugular do pals, to receive the ſuperfluous 
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an ed a falſe Suture although it be not fo, and this unites 
them to the Bones of the Sinciput. Behind the Lamb- 


ges doide Suture unites them to the Os Occipitis; and be- 


3 


12. fore or forwards, and below, the Sphœnoidal Suture 


the Joins them with the Os Sphamoides. Artiſts among 
ior themſelves do call ſuch a Suture, a Suture with recove- 


0; red jointings, by reaſon of a border it has that hides 
the Indentings or Toothings that are within. Some- 
d times alſo there are Skulls, in which all the circular 


. 0; brim of the ſcaly part of the Temples is indented out- 
ave Wardly; and the inferior brim of the Bone of the Sin- 
lis ebut that joins to it, is likewiſe indented after the ſame 
the manner: the which does make an evident Suture out- 
per 5 wardly. 


of wrought-work on the Dura Mater, that covers all 


31 


Each of theſe Bones have a little Hole pierced near Their Roles, 
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wardly, altogether like unto other Sutures that are 
called true ones, which join the principal Bones of the 
Cranium together. I have a Cranium that I keep by 
way of curioſity, wherein the Suture of the Bone 


the Suture of the Temples 1s ſo formed. 


Their Promi- There are divers parts that are to be ſhewn you in 
Dences. 
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the Zigoma. 3 


kinds, Holes, Pits, and Sinus. 


tory Nerve, which comes from the ſeventh Pair, has 


and more compact. 


the Tympanum, which receives its impreſſions from it. 
The Second is called the oblique Hole, it is large and 


ternal Carotide. The third is a little Hole that is 
found at the bottom of two Proceſſes, between the 


Laſtly the fourth of the external Holes is the Canal of 
Communication, which opens to the Barrel of the 
Tympantm, Some part of the Air we do breath does 

| ks | | enter 


The Firſt of the external Holes is the external Audi- 
tory, otherwiſe called the Conduit of Hearing, becauſe 
it conveys the Air from without to the membrane ot 


of an oval figure, it opens obliquely into the Ca- 3 
nal or bony Sinus. This gives an Entrance to the in- | 


Apophyſis Maſtoides, and the Styloides; through which | 
comes forth the hard part of the Auditory Nerve. 


of the Temples is after this faſhion, ſo indented; 9 
which is a rarity, becauſe among a great number of 
Skulls there is hardly one ſuch to be found, in which 


theſe Bones, and they are either ptominent, or hol- 
low. The protuberant parts of the Os Petroſum are 
their internal or external Proceſſes; the internal are 
two, one on each fide, like a great Rock, in which 
are the auditory Cavities, and the four little Bones that 
belong to it. The external Proceſſes are three, the 
Maſtoides, fo called from reſembling a Nipple; the £ 
Apophyſis Styloides, like a Dagger; and Zigomatick 
Proceſs, which by advancing outwardly, and by join- 8 
ing to an eminence that is in the Os Malum, does form 
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The hollow parts of the Os Petroſum are of three i 
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Their Botes, The Holes of the Bone of the Temples are five, four i 
| external and one internal: This laſt is within, and called 
the internal auditory Hole, for through this the audi- WF 


its paſſage; which Nerve is divided into two branches 
or parts, the one ſoft, and the other hard. The firſt 
branch is called ſoft, becauſe it feels to the touch ſofter 

than the other, which to the touch ſeems more fibrous 
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Wenter by this Canal into the Barrel without getting 
out again when once it is entred, by reaſon of the ob- 
Wiquity of the Conduit, which ſerves inſtead of a Valve. 
W ThePts are likewiſe Internal and External; the in- 
eternal are two, and they do make the middle Cavities 
f the Baſis of the Brain; the external which are alſo 
wo, do ſerve for the Articulation of the lower 


1 here is one in each of the Apo- 
hit Maſtoides. It is thought that theſe Sinus being 
ivided into many little Cells, are appointed to receive 
he Air from the Barrel of the Bmpanum, which Air 
oes retire thither to give place unto other Air that 
omes from the Aqueduct 


The Sinus are two; t 
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The little 
Bones of the 


I have told you before that in this Rock which 
rms the 0s Ferroſum, there were four little Bones, Ear 
i wit, the Malleus, Incus, Stapes and the Os Orbicu- 
re. Theſe Names have been given them from their 


eſemblance to thoſe Inſtruments. Theſe Bones are 


hey do grow ſtronger more and more with Age, which 
ankes them ſomewhat harder at the end, than they 
ere at the beginning, being almoſt all of a cartilagi- 
Pous Nature. * 


ee Cavities, the Drum, the Three cavi. 


ln this Rock there are thr 
® abyrinth, and the Shell. And in the firſt of theſe 
Fawities are placed thoſe four little Bones, which are 
Pined and articulated together, fo that the Proceſs of 
he Malleus is tyed to the Tympanum, and articulated 
its Head in the Cavity of the Incus. You will ob- 
Erve in the Incus or Anvil, two Legs, whereof the 
Horteſt is placed on the Tympanam, and the longeſt on 
Ihe Stapes or Stirrop. Laſtly the Saber, whole two 
Pranches are placed on a large Baſis, dots receive the lit- 
le Tubercle ot the Incus by its ſharp and ſuperior part. 


ties in theſe 


Bones. 


Malleus. | 
Tacus. 


St apes. 


R 


In Intants there is found a Bone called Os Orbicalare, The circular 


t is made circular, like a Ring, on which the Mem- 


Bone, or Os 


Orl1culare, 


Wrane that we call the ZTympanum or Drum, is Rretch- 
a, as the Skin of a Drum is ſtretched on a Barrel, and 

This has given it its Name. The Os Orbiculare, which 

che fourth of thoſe little Bones of the Ear, ſhut up 
n the Barrel, was firſt diſcovered by Silvius De-le- Boe. 

eis tied by a ſmall Ligament to the lateral and ſupe- 
lor part of the Staper 9985 
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Hie nee Theſe little Bones being thus articulated, are tied 
that ſerve for to the Bmpanum by a very thin Cord, which ſerves to ; 
Hearing. faſten them, and afterwards to looſen them with the 
ſecond of the little Muſcles that are there ſituated, 
Theſe Parts being thus diſpoſed, and being ſtruck . ; 
1 | _ the Impulſe of the Air that enters into them, do repre- 4 [ 
$i | ſent to the Brain by their little Motions the ſounds in 
| ſuch manner as they are conveyed thither. 
— The Firſt of the two Bones that are common to the 
Scalp and the Face, is the Os Sphænoides. It has divers 
Names, both by reaſon of its different Figures, and its | 
Situation. It is called by ſome prlyformonus and mul. 
ti ſormous; others call it Os Cxneiforme, becauſe it fins 
into others like a Wedge into Wood ; others call t 
the Os Baſilare, becauſe it is at the Baſis of the Brain; 
fome do call it Os Colatorium or Cribriforme, becauſe 
the Glandula Pituitaria is placed upon it, and that it 


| 
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1 

| ſerves to derive or ſtrain the Pituita from the Brain: 3 

| |. { but this laſt Uſe is falſe, and does not agree with the 
14 new Experiments of Anatomy. The Os Spheroiacs i 3 : 
13 | thick in its Baſis, and very thin in the Cavity of the| . 


14 Temples: it is ſuſſiciently large and hard; it is ac. 


counted but one Bone, although in Infancs i it may be 
divided into four. It is of tuch an extent, that i 


1 touches all the Bones of the Head, and many of the 
_ He upper Mandible, with which it is united by a Part of 1 


8 


5 its Suture. 4 

— Theprocems This Bone has both external and internal Proceſſes f 2 
il of the Oe The internal are three, called Clinoides, becauſe they te- 1 

Sphzneides, ſemble a Saddle, or elle are thought like tothe Feet of: 3 

Bed. Two of them are anterior, and one 0 0 KI 
and together they do make a Cavity wherein the Ga. 

dula Pituitaria is ſeated. The external Proceſſes at 

two, called Pterygoiaes, becauſe they are like the wing 


The ſecond is the great Clett in the Orbit, throup N 
jt which the nervous Branches of the zd, 4th, 5th, and we 1 
1 | Sth Pair do paſs, together with the bloud Branches of PP 
; the Carotide and Jugular. The third is under the fon te, 
{aid Cleft; it is a round Hole that gives Paſſage to ſomt te 
of the Branches of the Fifth Pair of IS but they Wa! 


Ml ' Ot a 'Batr. 

j Cavite, The Cavities of the Os Sphamides are of three lors; 

ma for it has Boles, Pits, and Sinus. 8 do 
N | Holes. The Foramina or Holes are fix on each fide. The firt f 4 
i is the Optick, through which the Optick Nerve paſſes t! 
15 
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dare its inferior Branches. The Fourth is a bony Chan- 
o nel, dug into the Os Petroſum, which goes oblicuely 
ie to the Saddle of the Os Sphenoides; it is in this Channel, 

d. or boney Sinus that the internal Carotide does lie, 
by 8 which riſes thence towards the Saddle. The fifth Hole 
re- is the oval Cleft that lets the great Branch of the 


in Fitth Pair of Nerves, which is the poſteriour Branch, 


come forth. Laſtly the ſixth Hole of the Os Sphænoi- 

che 5 des is a little round hole, through which there paſſes 

ers a Branch of the external Carotide, that makes the Re- 

its ſemblance of a Fig- leaf on the Dura Mater, under the 

zul. Bone of the Sinciput. It is likewiſe this Branch that 

nks forms the Shape of a Leaf fo well on the internal Ta- 

1 it ble of the ſaid Bone. TENN 
in; KR The Pits are three; one internal on the Saddle of Pio. 


eſſe mixing with the Snivel it there meets. 
ey te. The Second and Laſt of the Bones that are common T 


YN 

- .* 
x 
TT * 


1 Pper part by a common Suture that is called the 


y 


8 
The 


The 0, Ethmoides is divided into three parts, the ts Diviſion, 
Per, or Sieve-like part, which has abundance of 
__ holes; the lower, which is ſpungy and does ſepa- 
te the Cavity of the Noſtrils in twain; and into la- 
Wal parts, which are full and flat, and do make part of 


e Orbit. D 2 Lou 
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The Uſes of There are two Uſes aſſigned to the Sieve- like holes; 
_ the Boles of one is to give paſſage unto many ſmall Fibres, which! 


Of the BONES of the Fact. 
You may ſee a Prominence in this Bone, that ad. 
vances into the Cavity of the Cranium, and by reaſon | 
&:/a Gali that it reſembles the Comb of a Cock, is called Criſta 
Galli; it is very hard, and part of the Dara Mater is 
tied to this place, and called Falx, becauſe it is | 
like a Scythe, which Falx divides the Brain into two! 
parts, ; : 


the Os Etch. 


mode, coming from the Proceſſus Mamillares, diſperſe them. 


{elves in the Coats that inveſt the Cavities of the No.) 
ſtrils; and the other is to filtrate the many ſerous Hu- 
mours of the Brain, which gliding along thele Fibre; 
do fall into the Noſtrils. +1 1 
Obſervation, But upon this Occaſion I cannot but obſerve it t-. 
be a falſe Opinion, that the Serofities do run, or trickl 
through thoſe Holes into the Noſe ; it is an Error offs 
Willis. For theſe little Holes of the Sieve- bone are to, 
cloſely ſtopt by the Nerves, and by the Dura Mater 
to ler the leaſt Drop of Lympha paſs through them. 
Thus, GENTLEMEN, I have fhewn you all tx 
Bones, that I was to demonſtrate this Day, to morrovwſ? 
we will examine thoſe of the Face. _ 


2 —— 


Of the BON ES of the FACE. 
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The FoukTH DEMONSTRATION. 
F you have found, GENTLEMEN, in the Compo 
1 tionof the Cani um, a Structure worthy your Adi 
A. ration, you will not be leſs ſurprized with that 
the Bones of the Face; and if the Cranium deſerves i 
Commendations, becauſe it contains the Brain, whil 
is the nobleſt Part of all the Body, I am perſuaded ti! 
the Face will not deſerve much leſs Conſideration, {nd 
it contains all the Senſes, which makes it juſtly to be ca 
ed the very Image or Repreſentation of the Soul. 
It is this Part likewiſe that repreſents before us d 
the Paſſions of the Mind ſo to the Life by ſuch undeſ 
able Characters, that it cauſes us to appear either co 


An Elogium 
on the Face. 
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ragious or fearful, joyful or ſad, and generally ſuch 
outwardly as we are really within. And ſince the Face The Face is 
is the Seat of Beauty, and does attract by its Charms ne Seat of 
the Eyes of all Men, as well as captivates the Hearts, 

we ought to know that nothing does contribute more 

to its Beauty than the Bones of which it conſiſts, ſee- 

ing it is from their juſt proportion that the Excellence 

ot all the Parts of the Face does depend; for if, for 
Example, the ill Shape of the Os Frontis ſpoils the 
Forehead, if the Bones of the Noſe make that Part de- 

formed, and it the Bones of the Lower Jaw do make 

the Chin too ſharp, it is certain the Face can never be 
Beauriful, although the Lips ſhould be never ſo ruddy, 

the Mouth never ſo little, although the Complexion 

be all Lilies and Rofes, and the Skin white and fine. 

What I have ſaid in reſpect of the Bones of the Face, The Bones 
may be alſo underſtood of thoſe of the reſt of the Be the S6. 
Body; for if one of the Clavicles jets too much out- 
wardly, it ſpoils the Shape of the Neck, and if one of 
the Bones of the Leg be too big, or thould be crook d, it is 


d disfigurement to the whole; inſomuch that the Bones 


do not only recommend the Stature to be ſuitable or 


- 
x 
1 
* 


diſagreeable, but they contribute to the Beauty of 


The Face conſiſts of two Mandibles or Jaws, to wit, Divifen of 


the Upper Jaw which comprehends all trom the Eye *** 
to the bottom of the Upper Lip; and the Lower Jaw 
which extends from the top of the Under Lip to the 

end of the Chin 2 


The Upper Jaw is immoveable, the Lower on the con- The Lower 


trary is altogether moveable, ſeeing Maſtication, which ee 
is an Action ſo neceflary ſuſtaining for Life, depends 
22 wholly upon it, and it ſerves for Comminution of the 
2 Nouriſhment; In like manner as in a Mill it is ſuffici- 
ent tor the well grinding the Corn that one of the 
two Mill-ſtones only ſhould move; with this Diffe- 
Fence nevertheleſs, that it is the Upper Mill-itone 
which being plac'd over the other, does eaſily grind the 
rain, and turn it into Meal; and on the contrary it 
is the Lower Jaw that by means of divers Muſcles and 
T by its Preſſure againſt the Upper Jaw does chew and 
rind the Aliments And in this we ought to admire | 
the great Wiſdom of the Almighty, who has not 
thought it proper to let the Upper Jaw move, becaute 
being knit fo faſt to the Cranium, it would with its 
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theſe Bones are more ſmooth in their outward Surface, 


9 Vnguis. 


French Os Unguis, becauſe they have the Bigneſs and 


Of the BONES of the Face. 

own Motion have forced the whole Skull to move at | 
the ſame time; which would have been the more in- 
commodious to the Brain becauſe it requires Eaſe and 
Quietneſs for performance of its Functions. Moreo- | 
ver, if God had appointed Mens Upper Jaw to move, | 
as it does in Parrots, He muſt then have taken away 
its faſtening to the Bones of the Craninm, and mul 5 

have made it prominent forwards, as it is in Parrots, 


9 


Let us examine them one after another. 1 
The Bones of the Noie, which offer themſelves firſt 


3 


than they are in the inward, and that their lower 
part is unequal, and in Slits, to the end the Cartilages 
may the better ſtick to them. 3 
The two Bones which follow are called by the 
Figure of a Nail; they are of a thin Subſtance like 4 
Scale. Theſe are the {ſmalleſt Bones of the Upper Jaw; Z 
their Situation is at the great corner of the Eye; they | 
have been called by ſome the Lachrymal Bones, but 
© ou  UNPI0- i 
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improperly, becauſe in Man there is no Gland«/a La- 


in-\ chrymalis in the great corner of the Eye. Some have 

and alſo called them the Orbit- bones. | 

eo- Theſe Bones do not hold very faſt to the others, Bones that 
we, for which realon they are eaſily loſt, and they are not h 


to be found in a great many Skeletons: They touch 
four Bones, the Os Frontis, the Bone of the Noſe, the 
Jaw-bone, and to that part of the Os Ethmoides which 
forms the Orbit of the Eye. | 
The Fifth and Sixth Bones are the Bones of the C 
Cheek; they are very large, and of a hard and ſolid 2 
ſubſtance; they are of a triangular figure, their mid- 
dle part is a little prominent outwards, and round like 
an Apple. I do believe that this Figure of theirs, 
and the Ruddineſs which comely Perſons do uſe to 
have in thoſe places, have cauſed them to be call d by 
the name de la Pommerte, in French. | 
*X Thele Bones do make the Cheek, and the lower-part Three Pro- 
of the Orbit; they are alſo faſtned to four other <fe in the 
Bones, the Os Front is, the Sphænoides, the Jaw-hone,“ Ma- 
and the Os Petroſaum : There are obſerved in each of 
them three Proceiles ; one forms an Eminence, which 
riſing upwards, does make the little corner of the Eye; 
another advancing towards the Noſe, does make the 
= greateſt part of the lower Eye-brow of the Orbit; and 
the third joining with a Prominence of the Os Petroſum, 
makes a great part of the Zygoma. _ 
The Seventh and Eighth are the proper Bones of 
the Jaw, and call'd the Jaw-bones ; theſe Bones are The jaw. 
the molt ſpungy, and the greateſt of all the Face ; bones. 
theſe do make ſome part of the Cheek, and do con- 
tribute to the formation of the Orbita in its inferior 
part; they compoſe the greateſt part of the Palate, 
and articulate all the Upper Teeth. _ 
It is hard to deſcribe their Figure, becauſe they have Their Fi. 

a very extraordinary one; they are placed on the fide, ge. 
and under the Bones of the Os Malæ, poſſeſſing the 
inferior part of the Upper Jaw. They are obſerved to 
touch four different Bones, thoſe of the Noſe, the 
Palate, the Os Malæ, and the Bones of the Orbita. _ 
© There are found in theſe Bones three ſorts ot Cavities, ce 
Holes, Pits, and. Sinus. | 
The Foramina, or Holes, are Internal and External : franine. 
The Internal are four; two are called Inciſives, becauſe 
they are directly under the Teeth called Inciſores; and 
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two others on the lateral and poſterior parts; theſe laſt 
are common to the Bones of the Palate. The External 
are two, and called Holes of the Orbit, becauſe they 
are placed on the ſuperior and middle part of theie 
Bones, near to the Orbit. The Nerves of the Fifth Pair 
do pats through them, and are diſtributed into the 
parts of the Face. as 
The Pits are fixteen in each Jaw, and they are the 
Atveo!s in which {1xteen Teeth are faſtne ed. 
The Sinus are two, one in each Bone that lies along 
the extremities of the Roots of the Teeth. Their Ute 
is to turniſh a Mucus, by reaſpn of the Membrane that 
covers them within. F 
E The Ninth and Tenth Bones of the Upper Jaw, are 
the Pale or that they do make but the leaſt part of the Palate; 
the greateſt part of the Roof of the Mouth being 
formed by the Jaw-bones, which reach unto the Line 
that ſeparates the one from the other. 
Theſe Bones being a little bigger than they are long, 
are of a Figure almoſt ſquare; their fituation is at the 
bottom ot the Palate, and they do make the deepeſt 
part of the Roof of the Mouth; they are joined toge- 
ther by the Suture of the Palate, which advancing for- 
wards near to the Dentes Inciſores, do alſo unite the 
two Jaw-bones. They are likewite faſtned to the Apo. 
phyſes Prerygaiges, by the Sphaznoidal Suture. They 
are ſupported on the following Bone, and have each a 
Foramen, called Foramen Guſtativam, through which 
there paſſes a branch of the Fifth Pair of Nerves. 
F The Eleventh Bone of the Superior Jaw is called the 
The fle- Plough-Bone, and fo called becauſe it reſembles the 
venth Bone. Coulter or Share of the Plough : This Bone is a ſingle Þ 
one, having no fellow to it; it is placed in the middle, 
above the Palate ; it is hard and ſmall, joined with the 
Os Ethmoides and Sphenoides,which have both ſome {mall 
eminences that are received into the cavities of this 
Bone; and which by this means do ſtrengthen it in its 
poſition: It is this Bone that divides the interior part 
of the Noſtrils into two. _ 1 
GG The Orbits of the Eyes are two great Cavities, 
The Orbits ſituated at the lower part of the Forehead, and ſerve 
ehe Eyes. for a Manſion or habitation to the Eyes, and they defend 
them againſt all that may offer to hurt them; their 
Figure is Pyramidal, having outwardly a great Aper— 
| | | ture, 


Their Fi- 
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ture, which by leſſening according as the Orbit finks 
inwardly, does form a kind of Perſpectiyve; their 


bottom is pierced through, for a paſſage to the Optick 


Nerves: * | 
Theſe Cavities are compos d of Six different Bones, They confi 


| which do all together form the extent and depth of the * d. Bones. 
Orbit. Of theſe fix Bones, there is one proper to it, 
and five common to it and others: The proper one is 
the Bone of the Orbit, or the Orbitary-Bone, which 
ſerves only for the uſe of the Orbit; it is ſituated in 
© the great corner of the Eye. Of the common Bones, 
there are three that belong to the Cranium, and two to 
the Face. The firſt of thoſe of the Cranium, is the 
0. Frontis, which forms the ſuperior part of it, 
and ſerves for an Arch to the Orbit; the ſecond is the 
; 0s Ethmoides, which makes the lateral part of it, to- 

© wards the Noſe; and the third is the Os Sphenoides, 
= which forms the deepeſt or moſt inward part of it: 
The two Bones of the Face do form its inferior part, 
of which the Bone de la Pommette makes that part 
E which is near the little corner of the Eye, and the 
Z ſaw-bone that which is next to the great corner. 5 
© Before I ſhall proceed unto the Bones of the Lower- 
law, I will let you ſee the Zygoma, called by ſome The 
= Os Fugale ; it is not one ſingle Bone, but an union or 
coalition of two prominences of Bones, whereof the 
one comes from the Temporal-bone, and the other 
from the Cheek- bone. Theſe Prominences, or Proceſſes, 
are joined by a ſmall oblique Suture, which I called the 
= Zygomatick Suture, when I ſhew'd it. | 


Z em. 


It is remarkable, That theſe two Bones do together vgs of che 


make an Arcade, that has two conſiderable Uſes; one Zgema. 
is to give paſſage to the Muſcle Crotaphytes, and to ſerve 

for a defence to it; and the other is to give riſe to the 
Muſcle Maſſeter, whoſe buſineſs is with the Crotaphytes, 
to help the chewing of the Meat. . 


The Lower Jaw conſiſts of two Bones until the 


3 


ſeventh year of age, and then they turn into one, The Lower 
joining together in their anterior and middle part by l. 

| Smphyſis without a medium, as the Epiphyſes do, 3 

trom Cartilages do become Bones by length ot time. 


Theſe two Bones are large enough, or as large as was K R 


d requiſite, to ſerve for a baſs to fixteen Teeth that are The two 


articulated into them; their Subſtance is ſolid and 3 


very hard, to the end they may be ſtrong * to 
ite, 
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Of the BONES of the Face. 


bite, and to chew. They together make a better figure 


in Man, than in any other Animal; for it is ſemicir- 
cular, and reſembles an Arch; they are ſmooth and 
even outwardly, and a little rough and uneven inward- 
ly, and in their inferior part, in order to facilitate 
the riſe and the inſertion of the Muſcles. That which 


is rounded before is named the Baſis, and their brims 


are called Lips, of which they have one internal, and 
another external; in their upper part they are faſtened 


to the Os Petroſum, with which they are articulated by 


Arthrodia, and bounded below by the Chin, which 


makes their inferior and interior part. 


To examine theſe Bones the better, we muſt conſider 


the Parts, which are Solid, or Hollow. 
The Solid Parts are Superior and Inferior; the Su- 
The Froceſ. perior are four, that is, two Proceſſes, or Heads, placed 


on a little Neck, called Condiloides, which do make 
them to articulate with the Os 8 and two 
other Proceſſes or Points, call d Coronoides, which ſerve 
for the inſertion of the Muſcles Crotaphytes. The In- 


ferior Parts are three; one anterior, call'd the Chin; 
and two poſterior, call'd Cones, of which one is on 
the right, and the other on the left, where the Muſcle 


| The C.vities. 


Maſſeter is outwardly inſerted, and inwardly the Pte- 
rygoides, which do ſerve for maſtication.” 

The Hollow Parts are Holes, Pits, and Sinus: The 
Holes are Internal or External; the Internal are two, 


placed at the Angles which do receive a Nerve of the 


Fifth Pair, and alfo an Artery which goes to all the 


roots of the Lower Teeth. They do likewiſe give 


paſſage to a Vein for carrying away the Blood. The 


External, which are alſo two, are placed towards rhe 


anterior and middle part of the Lower Jaw ; it is 


through theſe Holes that a part of the Nerve goes out 
which came in by the Internal, the branches of which 


Nerve proceed to be diſtributed into the External parts 


ot the Chin. 


The Pits are ſixteen, as they were in the Upper Man- 
dible; and they are Cavities, or Alveoli, in which the 
fixteen Teeth are ſet and faſtened. Some of the Alvecli 
have but one Pit, others two, ſome three, and others 
four, according as the Teeth have more or fewer 
Roots. 8 5 | 

The Sinus are two, one on each fide ; theſe are In- 
ternal Cavities that lie along the Jaw, and they do 
contain 
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contain the Matter of which the Teeth are to be 
formed. 5 Cn Eh 

The Lower Jaw has divers Uſes ; the firſt, which is Vis of the 
for Ornament and Beauty, is common to it, and to natal eras 
other parts of the Face; the ſecond is for Maſtication ; 
| and the third for torming the Voice. Eh 

We do not commonly Demonſtrate in a Skeleton all 1 L & 
the Teeth both of the Upper and Lower Jaw, becauſe 
| there are very few of them wherein ſome of the Teeth 
are not wanting. Moreover, we ought to obſerve, 
| That they do not fall out of the Jaws in a living Body, 
as they do out of a Skeleton; becauſe in the one there 
are Gums that keep them faſt in their Alveo/;i, where- 

8 1 all Skeletons they are loſt, or fall out in the 

m_—_— =. 
| The Teeth are ſmall hard Bones, white and ſmooth, Definition of 
articulated in the Jaws by Gomphoſis, which ſerve to he Tech. 
| chew and grind the Meat. . - 

They difter from other Bones, in that they have no 
Perioſteum, which is the cauſe they have no ſenſe of 
Pain, but only at their Root, where the Nerve enters; 
for we muſt agree, that the part ot the Teeth which 
| appears outwardly, is depriv'd of all Senſation. 

Although the Teeth are very hard Bones, and do ex- That che 
ceed all the Bones of the Body in point of hardneſs ; Teeth wear 
nevertheleſs they do wear and conſume by their con- . 4 
tinual action, and by their friction one againſt ano- 
ther. The proof of which is ſo evident, that when 
one Tooth fails, that which is oppoſite to its place 
not meeting it in the chewing, does grow; and ex- 
ceeding the length of thoſe which are on each ſide of it, 
does riſe into the cavity of that which is loft: And 
this is the reaſon why Nature not being able to hinder 
their wearing away, as cautious as it is, has given them 
Veſſels which convey to them a Matter that nouriſhes 
and repairs them. F „ 

The Teeth are made of the Seminal Liquor of the The fir 
Egg, as all other Parts are, from their firſt conforma- ang 26 of 
tion; they are found in the cavities of the Aveoli, even e I 
in tome Fztzs that have not yet accompliſhed their | 
Nine Months. It is true, they have not then attained 
their Perfection, fince only a great part of their Table 
is but then formed: But there is obſerved in thoſe 
lame Alveoli a MNucus, which growing dry with time, 
does puſh out the remainder of the Tooth, in propor- 

| | | tion 
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tion to its formation. The Time is not certainly fix d 
by Nature for the expulſion of the Teeth; there are 


ſome Infants who have had ſome Teeth even from the 
birth, others in the firſt month, and others in ſeven 


or eight months, which is the uſual time; and there 


are ſome of them who do not begin their Toothing till 
they are a year or two old. 1 

why be The Teeth do not come forth all at a time, the Inci- 

Se oe ores or Cutters of the Upper Jaw do firſt break forth; 


anf. becauſe being the ſmalleſt of all, they the ſooner acquire 
ee perfection; and being ſharp, they do the ſooner cut 


the Gums. Next appear the Inciſores of the Lower || 


Jaw, then the Dog-teeth, and laſtly the Grinders. 


Breeding of Seeing the Extruſion of the Teeth does uſe to be 
Teeth cauſes very painful to Infants, and to cauſe dreadful Acci- | 


tan. dents, Nature does therefcre wiſely expel them one 


after another, or at moſt but two at a time; becauſe || 


if they were to come all at a time, the Intants would 
not be able to overcome the Convulſions which would 
happen, without the greateſt danger, and perhaps lots 
of their Lives; as it has been often experienc d in thoſe 

that have had three or four coming together. 
When Twenty of the Teeth have appeared, the reſt 
do not come forth for ſome years: Nevertheleſs, we uſe 
to fay, the Infant has all his Teeth ; which is to be un- 


derſtood of all that he ought to have at that age, the | 
number being commonly twenty in twenty months. 


' The Tnfine It is thought the moſt proper time then to Wean an 
aber b. . Infant, and not before; becauſe the Nouriſhment of 
Tur Milk is not only proper for the better breeding the 
Terh. Teeth, but alſo for the keeping the Gums moiſt, and 
eſpecially when the latter Teeth are bred ; I fay, the 
latter, becauſe that having their ends thicker, they 
break forth of the Gums harder than the firſt. 

The Uſe of When the Toothing comes on, they do hang a 
their Coral. Rattle or Coral about the Infant's Neck, both for their 
diverſion by the noiſe of the Bells that rattle, and for 
the frequent putting it into their Mouths , which has 
two advantages, whereof one 1s to cool their Gums 
that are inflamed by the pains which are cauſed by the 
extruſion of Teeth, and this happens from the cold- 
© neſs of the Cryſtal or Coral that is at the end of the 
Rattle; the other is to facilitate the extruſion of the 

Tooth that 1s ready to Cut, the which the Infant readily 

does, who feeling pain, and ſqueezing the Coral be- 

c | : | tween 
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= tween his Gums, does by this means help the Tooth 
to Cut the more eafily. 
The Twenty firſt Teeth being ſhot out, or all cut, 
the Child remains in this condition unto the Seventh 
ear of his age, and then four more of them do appear 
hind the former. At Fourteen years old there come 
four more; and laſtly, about Twenty there do riſe 
four more, which are calld the Wiſe Teeth, becauſe The Wiſe 
they come at an age when People ſhould begin to be Te. 
Wiſe. All theſe Teeth together do make the number 
of them Thirry-two«” 1 | | 
Thoſe Twenty firſt Teeth are called the Milk-Teeth ; New Teeth 
they fall out commonly towards the Sixth or Seventh pms 
© Year, becauſe they are Double from their firſt confor- the Aeli. 
mation, and becauſe thoſe which are under the Alveoli 
do puſh forwards the former towards that time. And 
this is eaſie to obſerve, fince it is certain, that when 
one Tooth falls out, another is found to lie underneath, 
that puſh'd it, and cauſed it to fall out. It is good to 
help out thoſe Milk-Teeth, ſo ſoon as they begin to 
looſen, that thoſe which come underneath, and that 
are to continue for life, may riſe {trait, and in a good 
poſition. It is further obſerved, That thoſe firſt Teeth, 
when they fall, do not prove to be perfect Teeth, 
having loſt a part of their Root ; becauſe thoſe that 
ſucceed underneath do poſſeſs their place, and as they 
grow up, do force the former to fall out; and if it 
chance to happen that ſome new Tooth ſhall come in 
elderly Perſons, ſuch as are Fifty or Sixty years 
old, or if one ſhould chance to ſhoot out in the place 
of another that has been drawn at ſuch times ot life, 
I afſert, that theſe new Teeth had their principle from 
the firſt conformation of Parts; for ſince we cannot 
Draw a ſound and perfect Tooth, without breaking 
the Veſſels at the Root, I am perſuaded, that there 
can be no return of new ones, unleſs there be ſome 
Semen of them underneath ; ſome firſt principle bein 
neceſſary for the production of Teeth, as it is to a 
other things; and this Principle depends on the diſpo- 
ſition of Matter, which once failing, can never rege- 
nerate. C 95 
All the Teeth are ranged in the two Jaws, one by A Double 
another, in a certain order, although ſometimes there dn of | 
will happen a Double Row of them; but that is to be inn arant 
regarded as a vicious conformation, becauſe it 5 both + 
Z 5 a defor- 
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a deformity, and inconvenient, eſpecally when the MW vo 

ſecond Row happens outwardly ; for when it comes ceſ 

within the firſt, it is the leſs inconvenient. | wh 

Some Infares Some do imagine that a greater number of Teeth to 
born whh than ordinary, and their coming over-early, as when wo 
_ Children are born with them, are Signs of Good- it! 
Fortune, and of their being Predeſtinated: But it is an | rot 

_ Errour ; fince the having more or fewer Teeth, depends | thc 

upon the abundance or want of Matter in the Alveoli cor 

at their firſt conformation. I believe only, thoſe are M org 

happy that have Two and thirty Teeth, and have them 

good in their kind, becauſe it is a means of Health; Ny 
Maſtication being better perform'd by thoſe who have Six 
them all, rather than thoſe who want ſome : For if | har 
the Meat can't be ſufficiently chew'd, but is fain to be | hay 
iwallowd in bits or morſels, tor want of Teeth, the all, 
Stomach not being able to make a good Digeſtion, the ger! 


diſtribution of the Nouriſhment can't be fo well per- are 
form d as when it has been well prepar'd in the Mouth tee 
by Maſtication, through the means of the Teeth. = 7 


When I ſaid, all the Bones have their Cavities, I did | do 
not think that I ought to except the Teeth, ſince they WW rhe 
have one in their middle, where the Nerve is inſerted. | wh 
It is in this place that a ſerous Acrimony is ſometimes lau 
found, which corrodes and ſpoils the Tooth fo ſenſibly, mie 
that we are oblig'd to Draw it out; becauſe this ſharp Are 
Serum having begun to eat into the Tooth, it con- mo 
tdiinues todo to, until it has deſtroyed it by piece- meal. 
Ns Worms Some have thought that little Worms will grow in the nat 
in che Teta. Teeth, but they are miſtaken 3 it being only a way of {cial 
expreſſing our ſelves, founded upon the reſemblance | 1 
which the Holes of theſe Teeth have, like unto thoſe [| bres 
which little Worms do uſe to make when they corrode moi 

+. n 7 
The Tem . It is a rarity for a Man to preſerve his Teeth ſound Þ plac 
£1! out with during his whole Life; for beſides that they often grow thic 
Old Age. rotten, which forces us to Draw them, they alſo fall Als 
out of themſelves, as we grow old; becauſe they be- but 
come very dry, and the Gums looſen from their Roots. reſt 
There are ſome Old People whoſe Gums do harden to Tee 
ſuch a degree, that it ſupplies their want of Teeth, and mov 
they can chew their Meat upon them, but never ſo well Þ whe 
zz they did with the Teeth themſelves. 5 
The Uſes o The Teeth have three Uſes; the firſt and chiefeſt is Þ T 
he Teerh. for Maſtication : The ſecond is to diſtinguiſh the like 

OR Voice 3 
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| voice; I do not pretend that they are abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary for Speech, but only for the {ſpeaking well, 
whence it comes that toothleſs Perſons find a difficulty 


to pronounce diſtinctly certain letters, and certain 
words. Laſtly, The third Uſe is for Ornament; for 
it is a great Deformity when they grow black and 
4 rotten, or when ſome of them are gone, eſpecially 


7 thoſe 


efore. On the contrary, it is a grace to a 


comely Perſon ro have them well ſhap'd, in good 
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order, and very white. Tons * 
Although I have before obſerved to you, that the Th 
Number of the Teeth is commonly Thirty two, to wit, ber 
FT Sixteen in each Jaw; nevertheleſs, ſome Perſons have 
happened to have more, and ſometimes fewer. There 
have been ſeen ſome Perſons who have had but two in 
all, that is, one continued Bone in each Jaw, which 
ſerved inſtead of Teeth. Theſe Two and thirty Teeth 
are divided into Inciſores or Cutters, and into Dog- 
teeth, and Grinders - . 3 
= Tune Inc iſoret, or Cutters, are ſo call d, becauſe they M M 
do cut and divide Meat like a Knife. Others will call Two of che 
them the Laughing- teeth, becauſe they appear ſo plain = 
when a Man laughs. They are eight, four in each _ 
= law, placed before the reſt outwardly, and in the 
q middle of the others; their outward furface is like an 
Arch, and the interior is hollow; they are ſharper, 
more cutting, and ſhorter than the reſt ; they are 
22 planted in their Alveoli by ſingle Roots, which termi- - 
nate in a point; wherefore they fall out eaſily, eſpe- 
cially the upper rank of them. | 


The Dog-Teeth are ſo called, becauſe they ſerve to 


moves the Eyes is branched towards theſe Teeth ; 
wherefore many do think it is dangerous to Draw 


The Grinders are fo called, becauſe they do ſerve, 1 


of 
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tooth 


break and crack hard bodies; which makes us com- One og. 
monly to put the Bones we would gnaw under theſe 
Teeth. They are four, two in each Jaw ; they are 
placed next to the Cutters, one on each fide; they are 
thick, ſtrong, and ſolid; and are faſtened in their 
Alveoli, or Sockets, by ſingle Roots, like the Cutters, 
but more deeply and ſtrongly, for they exceed all the 
[reſt in length. The Upper Dog-Teeth are called Eye- 
| Teeth, by reaſon that a part of the Nerve which 


00 
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0.5 . finiſh the Number of Threeſcore Bones of the Head, R& © 
among which it is comprehended. It is ſo called, from 
being like the Greek letter T, which has alſo given it 

the name of Os Tp/loiaes : This is the Bone that is ſeen 


The Cra Make the ſid 


vides. 
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of Meat. There are twenty of them, ten in each Jaw, 
and five on each fide ; they are hard, great and large; 


that of them which is next to the Dog tooth, is 


leſſer 


than the others, and all of them encreaſe in bulk, ac- 


tity to keep them fix d and firm. 


N 


——_Y 


_ cording to their deeper ſituation in the Mouth. Theſe 
Teeth have divers Roots, which ſerve the better to | 
faſten them in their Sockets. It is obſerved, that the 

Lower Grinders have but two or three Roots, whereas 
the Upper have three or four; which is not without 
good reaſon in Nature; for the Upper being in a hang. 
ing poſition above, have occaſion for a greater quan- 


t 
_ 


And now I ſhall Demonſtrate the Os Hyoides, to 4 1 


C( 


| 


at the end of a Neat's-Tongue. It is ſituated at the 4 


baſis of the Tongue, upon the Lamnv. It bas ten BY d 
Muſcles which keep it in its proper place, as ten Cords 


do keep up a Maſt of a Ship; it touches no other Bone, 


but is tied above by Bones that are called its ſuperior 
Cernua, to the two Apophyſes Styloides of the Bone of 
the Temples by ſmall Ligaments, and below at itz 
inferior Cornea it is joined unto the two wings of the 
Cartilago Theroides of the Larynx, by Ligaments of the 

| lame nature with thoſe that tied its upper part: inſo- 


much that its true Articulation is not S/arcofss, as the % 
it 18 . 


Ancients pretended, but a true Hneuroſis, ſeein 


ſe of this Bone is not to ſerve for a 
che 0: Hy- Prop and Support to the Tongue, (as many have uri 
ten,) for it would be roo weakly ſupported thereby 


but it is for to facilitate the admittance of Air into 


the Aſpera Arteria, and the paſſage of Meat and 
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faſtened by Ligaments, and the ten Muſcles which beſet 8 iy 
it, do only ſerve to move it with the Tongue, b) 
drawing it up and down, and fideways. It is compoſed ; 
of five Bones, of which the greateſt makes the Baſs, ; 
which is the anterior and middle part of this Bone 
This Baſis is arched outwardly, and hollow within; 
two other leſſer Bones are united to this, one on each h 
fide, and two very ſmall ones are joined to the ends of © 
theſe laſt: Theſe four ſmall Bones do all together I 
es of the Os Moides, and they are call! 8 
Oſis Hyoidis, the Cornua. Bp 8 5 =. 
The Uſes of The principal U 
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4 little Holes of the Os Cribriforme, and the great Hole 
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into the Oeſophagas, by keeping the Pharynx in that 
juſt Bigneſs it ought to have, for the free Paſſage of 


the Nouriſhment. 


Seeing the Cavities of the Head are very numerous; A Recapiula 
I believe it will not be uſeleſs here to make a reperition 83,25. cf 
* U . 
of them before I make an end of this Subject, and ſhall the Head. 
ſay once more, that they are of three ſorts, Foramina, 


= Pits, and Sings. | 


* 


In Order to examine well the Foramina, or Holes of Ten Internal 


f 1 | _ * Foramina on 
the Head, we mult divide them into Internal, which ech ae or 


are ten in Number on each fide without reckoning the the Head, 
of the Os Occipitis. The firſt is the Optick ; the ſe- 
cond is the great Cleft of the Orbit; the third is the 
great round Hole; the fourth is the great Canal or 


2B bony Sinus: the fifth is the Oval Cleft ; the ſixth is 


the little round Hole; the ſeventh is the Internal Au- 


ditory; theeighth is the Hole called the great Jugular; 


the ninth is the Hole of the ninth pair of Nerves, call- 


cd the lateral Hole; Laſtly the tenth is the Cervical. 


There are alſo eleven External Foramina on each Fleven Ex. 


X fide; the firſt is that of the Eye-brows ; the ſecond is terra! Fra- 


„the Naſal Canal, otherwiſe called the Lachrymal Ca-“ 
nal, which is almoſt all of it cavernous in the Superior 
h, Fart of the Jaw-bone, in the Place where it is joined 


uith the Os UVngnrs; the third is the Internal Orbitary, 


„or a Hole in the Orbit that is found placed againſt 
„the Os Planum; the fourth is the External Orbitary, 
„it is the Egreſs of a Canal that is made in that part of 

the Jaw, which forms the lower part of the Orbita, 


this Hole is placed outwardly at the Edge of the Orbit 
in the Jaw-bone ; the fifth is the Inciſive, which opens 


by two different Apertures into the Noſe, it is common 


to both the Jaw-bones, and is ſituated under the two 
W firſt Teeth called Iciſores. It is through this Hole 
that the Tears which fall into the Noſe do afterwards 
come into the Mouth, and hence it is that in crying a 
Man ſpits much, by reaſon of the abundance of Tears 
WT that run into the Mouth, and by their Acrimony do 
irritate the Salivating Veſſels ; The fixth is the Hole of 
„the Root of the Mouth, that is called Foramen Guſt ati- 
vum, through which there paſſes a Branch of the Fifth 
Fair of Nerves; the ſeventh is the External Auditive, 
or the Conduit of Hearing; the eighth is the Oblique, 
which opens into the mT, Canal; the ninth is a little 


Hole 


Fourteen Ex- The External Pits are fourteen, ſeven on each fide, | 

_ ternal Pits, of which the firſt does receive the Condy/us of the 

| Lower Jaw, for its Articulation with the Os Petroſum; | 
the ſecond is in the Apophyſes Pterygoides; the third ; 
toward the Hole that is rent in two, through which! = 
the Par Jagum does pals ; the fourth is on the Palate;' * 
the fifth makes the Arch of the Palate ; the frxth is 
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Hole between the Apophyſis Maſtoides and the Styloider; 
the tenth is the Canal of Communication, or the 
Aqueduct fo called, becauſe it has ſometimes ſerved 

for a Sink to the purulent Seroſities that come from 
Abſceſſes in the deepeſt parts of the Throat, and which 


are diſcharged at the Ear, Laſtly the eleventh is a 1 
mall Hole in the Bone of the Sinciput near the Sagittal- 


Surure, - 


Six Inernal The Pits are more eaſy to ſee than the Holes; they © 
rs. are Internal and External. The Internal are fix, and **7 


are all perceived fo ſoon as the Cranium is opened; © 


they are ſituated at its Baſss; two of them are leſs than © 


the reſt, and are in the anteriour part of the Craniun. 


that is in the Os Frontis; two a little bigger than thoſe © 


are in the Os Petroſum, and the two largeſt are placed 


* 


in the Os Occipitis, unto which I ſhall add the two 
Superior. | N 


5 


„ 


2 
7 
F 


under the Zygoma ; and the ſeventh is the Cavity that 
torms the Orbit» | | 1 


Fight Sinus. The Sinus are Eight 3 two in the Upper Jaw; two # 2 9 
| in the inferior part of the Os Frontis, two in the 0 
Petroſum, in the Apophyſes Maſtoides, and one in the 


Saddle of the Os Sphænoides. 


Thus, GENTLEMEN, You have had all the Cavitis 
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of the Cranium and the Face ſhewn you, in the Num 
ber of which I have not comprehended thoſe of the 


Lower Jaw, becauſe they are ſeparated from the ret 


of the Head. In the two following Demonſtrations | 


ſhall ſpeak of the Bones of the Trunk of the Body, f 


which will make the ſecond part ot the Skeleton, 
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Of the BONES of the SPIN E. 


The FirTH DEMONSTRATION. 


\ O U have ſeen, GENTIEMEN, all the Bones of TheBones of 


the Cranium; and now Order requires that I We Trunk di- 
vided into 


; - ſhould ſhew you thoſe which do form the qree ſorts. 


Trunk of the Body. Thele are divided into three 
ſorts, the Bones of the Spine, the Bones of the Thorax, 
and the Oſſa Innominata. I ſhall begin this Day with 


* thole ot the Spine, reſerving thoſe of the Thorax, and 
the Offa Innominata, for your future View in the next 


Demonſtration. | 
The admirable Structure of the Spine does no leſs 

diſplay the Wiſdom of God, than did the Compoſition 

of the Cranium; for as He made this Part altogerher 


© bony for the containing and defending the Brain, ſo it 


was neceflary in like manner that the Spine ſhould be 
bony, to the end that the Marrow, which is a continu- 
ity with the Brain, ſhould thereby be preſerved and de- 
fended in the long Paſſage it has to take. It is perforated 


on the right and left, as the Cranium, with many Fo- 


ramina for Tranſmiſſion of the Nerves which are ap- 
pointed to convey the Animal Juice into all the Parts; in 
effect, it would be in vain for the Brain to ſeparate this 
Juice, and to be, as I may ſay, the Fountain of it, if 


there were not an Aqueduct, ſuch as the Spine to 
convey it to all the Parts by means oi the Nerves. 


In order to underſtand exactly the Compoſition of the The Spine, 
Spine, we mult conſider it both in general and in par 
ticular. There are ſeven things to be examined in the 
general, its Name, its Definition, its Diviſion, its Fi- 
gure, its Connexion, its Uſes, and its Parts. = 

All the Bones which are from the firſt Vertebra of the tes Name. 
Neck unto the Extremity of the Coccyx, are called the 
Spine; it is ſo named, either becauſe of the Sharpneſs of 
its back- part, or elſe becauſe if you ſeparate entirely 
the Vertebræ from the other Bones which touch them, 
they will all together make the Figure of a Thorn. 

It is defined, a Complex of many Bones articulated, Defuiticn. 
together to ſerve for a Habitation and Rampire to the 

75 i Marrow, 


Of the BONES of the SpyIN x. 
Marrow, as the Cranium is to the Brain. If it had 
conſiſted but of one Bone, it would have remained 


ſtrait like a Stake, without poſſibility of bending, and 


if it had conſiſted but of two, three, or four Bones, it 2 9 
would have been forced to make right Ang les in all its 


Flexions, at the Articulations, and that would have 
made a Compreſſion on the Marrow, which would 


have hindred the Tranſition of the Animal Juice into 
the Extremities of the Nerves. But being compoſed 


of many Bones conjoined and articulated together by 
ſtrong Ligaments, it eaſily moves in all its Parts with- 


out incommoding the Marrow which it contains, or 
either the Parts of the Thorax and Abdomen, which it 


touches. 5 


Divilion. 


Figure of the 
Spine in ge- 
ac ral. 


The Spine is divided into five parts, the Neck, the 
Back, the Loins, the Os Sacrum, and the Coccyx. 

The Figure of the Spine is one of the principal Cir- 
cumitances we ought to obſerve in it; tor if we be- 
hold it either before or behind, it appears direct or 


ſtrait; but if we conſider it on either tide, we ſhall fe 
that it falls one while inwards, and one while out- 8 
wards, both for its better Support, and to remove 


trom, or to approach to the parts of the Thorax and 


the Abdomen. _— 
Theparticil.r The ſharp End of the Spine, at the Neck, bends A 
Figure of the 1nwards 3 and ſome pretend it is in order to ſupport 
Neck. the Aſpera Arteria, and the Oeſophagus, which I do not 
believe; ſeeing the Proximity of many Bones fo hard M0 


Head, which being thereby not well tupported, would 


The Figure 


of the Back 
and the Loins. 


Lungs which are therein contained, being in a 
continual Motion, ought not to ſuffer Compreſſion. 
| Thoſe of the Loins do incline a little inwards, not for 
the Support of the great Artery, and the Vena Cava, 
as ſome have pretended, but 97 the better balancing 


as are the Vertebræ, would rather hurt the Oeſophag us, 
and hinder Deglutition, than be any Advantage to it. 
It is much more likely that this Poſition is given, for 
the better ſuſtaining the Head, which is there placed as 
on a Pivot; for if the Spine had riſen ſtrait up, it 
would have been joined with the hinder-part of the 


have fallen forwards by its own Weight. = 
The Vertebræ of the Back, on the contrary, do in- 
cline or bend outwards, for the Augmentation of the 
Capacity of the Thorax, becauſe the Heart and the 


the Weight of the Body, by ſerving for Buttrefles * 
5 | — the 
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te Parts which they ſuſtain; for if they had bent out- 
"XX wardly, as do the Vertebræ of the Back, the Body 
XZ which is ſupported by them, inſtead of forming an e- 
rect upright Figure, would have continually tallen 
"** forwards. The Os Sacrum bends outwards, in order to 


form the Cavity of the Pelvis more large, that the 


- 


FNectum, the Bladder, and the Parts that ſerve tor Ge- 
neration may have the eaſier Poſition, and eſpecially 
thoſe Parts in Women which have need of room in 
the time of their Breeding- The Coccyx bends inwaid, 
* that it may not be hurt, or uneaſy, when we do fir, 
or mount on Horſe-back.  _ 5 
VTaat we may the better examine the Connexions of The General 
the Spine, we muſt obſerve thoſe which are common, 8 
and thoſe that are particular to it; the common Con- Os: 
nexions are thoſe it has with the Parts that are joined 
co it; che firſt is with the Head, to which it is joined 


by 4rthrodia, the Os Occipitis having two Prominences 
 *Zwhich do enter into the Glienoide Cavities of the firſt 
FP rtebra of the Neck; the ſecond is with the Ribs, 
EZ which are articulated with the twelve Vertebræ of the 
Back by a double Arthrodia, the one being made in 
the body of the Vertebra, and the other at its tranſverſe 


wo ds, or ton 


PProcets; the third is with the Scapula by Sſarcoſer, | 
there being ſome Muſcles which ſpring from the ſpiney | 
Poertebræ of the Neck, and from thoſe of the Back, | 


| which have their Inſertion into the Baſis of the Scapu- 
Xa; the fourth is with the Oſſa Innominata, which are 

ſtrongly united with the Os Sacrum. DE. HR. 

© The Particular Connexions of the Spine, are thoſe Particular 


s which the Vertebræ do make one with another; they — 


3 
r 
e's > 

SEES: 

2 1 tas 

£ 


are of two or three kinds; one of them is made by 
le their Bodies, which is a Hmphyſis called Sncondroſes, 
4 PpPecauſe the Connexion is made by means of a Carti- 
lage; the other is made by their oblique Proceſs, 
Wwiuich is an Arthrodia; a third fort is added to them, 
rhich is a Species of Ginghmus, becauſe at the ſame 
time as a Vertebra is received by that which is inferior 
co it, it alſo receives that which is ſuperior to it. 
| The Ligaments, which are in the Articulations of vue Lies. 
the Vertebræ, are very ſtrong, in order to hinder their ments of be 
Luxation, in the violent Motions they make. They a. 4 
re of two forts; the one are thick and fibrous, made | 


4 35 


„ 


In the form of a Creſcent, which tie them both above 
. nd below; and the others, which are membranous, 
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| Uſes of the 
Spine. 


| 5 7 

Of the BONES of the SPIN E. 1 

do ſerve to faſten them more ſtrongly. They do riſe 
from the tranſverſe and acute Proceſſes. ä 
The Spine has Uſes that are common and particulacre 
to it. The firſt are to ſerve for a Prop and Support to 


the Body, as all the reſt of the Bones do, and alſo to 
Herve for the Inſertion of many Muſcles: The ſecond 
are for the Conveyance of the Marrow, to defend it 


Irs Parts. 


from all Injuries both Internal and External, and to 

be a Support to the Head, the Breaſt, the Ribs, the 

Legs and Arms; inſomuch that it may be ſaid to be 

like the Keel of a Ship, to which the Ribs, the Stern, 

the Fore- deck, and generally the whole Ship is faſtned. 
The Parts which compoſe the Spine are called 

S οοοοοονν, and commonly Vertebræ, from Verto, to turn, 


3 | becauſe the Body turns ſeveral ways by their means. 
|  Whattheyyy. Before we ſhall examine the Jertebræ particularly, 


tebræ have in 


common. 


do ſupport one another; the ſecond is, that they have all 
of them a great Foramen, through which the Medulla Spi- 


cute; the fourth is, that they have all of them five Epiphy- 


in each of them there does not appear but one half .f 


ye mult reſume the Diviſion that I made of the Spine 


* 


The. Neck. 


we ought to obſerve five things which are common to 
them all, and are to be found in the Structure of them all; 
the firſt is that each of them has its body in its Internal! 
part, their Body is the largeſt Part of them. on which they 


nalis paſſes; the third is, that they have all three ſorts of 
Proceſſes, to wit, four oblique, two tranſverſe, and one a- ; 


ſes, or Appendages, to wit, two at their Body, two at the 
Extremities ot their tranſverſe Proceſſes, and one at the 
End of their acute Proceſs; the fifth and laſt thing is, that 
they are all pierced through on their ſides, forthe Paſſaage 
of the Nerves that come through them. We muſt obſerve, + 
that they are not ſo pierced in their middle part. which 
would weaken them too much, but that two Vertebra 

do contribute to make the Hole between them, ſo that 


the Hole, the greateſt part ofitbeing hid in the Carti - 
lage, which ties two Vertebræ together. 1 
In order to examine well each Yertebra in particular, 


into five parts, the Neck, the Back, the Loins, the 0 
ꝑ'UBkD! ! 88 2 

The Neck is compoſed of ſeven Vertebræ, which are 
more ſolid and harder than thoſe of the Back, becaule 
their buſineſs is to ſupport the Head, which is a very 
weighty Part; but they are likewiſe ſmaller than the 
others, becauſe if they had been as big as thoſe 4 hr 1 


The FirTH DEMONSRA TION. 


Back and Loins, the Neck would have been too big, and 
it would not have been able to move ſo eaſily as it does. 
I Vo or three of theſe Verievre have ſomething parti- 
"*X cular to them, which I ſhall demonſtrate after I have 
"® obſerved to you what they have in common to one 

another. I ſhall confine my lelt herein to five things 

that are remarkable. The firſt is, that beſides the 
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Viertebræ, theſe of the Neck have two more than the 
© others, which makes their Number nine, the which 
are placed in the Superior Part of their Body, one on 
the right and the other on the left; they do encom- 


enough, and by hindring that does not (lip either one 
Way or t other, they preſerve it firm and certain in 
the Motions of the Neck. The ſecond is, that the 


Aßera Arteria, nor the Oeſophagus. Many Authors 
have thought that theſe Vertebræ have their Tendency 
f forwards, co ſupport thoſe Parts; but it is not true, 
1 ſince they have no ſuch need of the neighbourhood of 
- * theſe Bones, which if they were too near would not 
f fail to injure them in their Functions, by comprefling 
them too much. The third is, that their tranſverſe 
Proceſſes are pierced through, for giving Paſſage to the 
e CCervical Arteries, which are conveyed this way into the 


Sg 


2 Fu 
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boy ot theſe Vertebræ is flatter before than that of the 
others, to the end they may not incommode the 
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K N 4 2 . The Vertebra 
ſeven Apophyſes, which I have ſaid do meet in all the of che Neck 


have five 
things in 
common. 


pais the body of the Superior Yertebra, which is ſmall 


e Brain. I he fourth is, that their Proceſſes both tranſverſe 


t and acute are cleft or forked, to facilitate the Adhæ- 
% ſion of the Muſcles. And laſtly, the fifth is, that their 
e, acute Proceſſes are a little couched in their lower part, 
h for the Eaſinels of Motion. | | 


4 he firſt of all theſe Vertebre is ated the Atlas, 


at becauſe it immediately ſupports the Head, which 
of being of a round Figure, has Relemolance to the 


i- World, which has been teigned to be born by Atlas. 
WM This Vertebra has no acute Frocets, becauſe the Moti- 
ir, ons of the Head are not made upon it, but upon the 


Atlas. 


ne ſecond; and it being obliged to turn as often as the 
0; Head has a circular Motion, it it had had an acute 
Peroceſs, this would have incommoded the poſterior 
re Mulcles of the Head in its circular Motions, and eipe- 
aſe cCially the two little right Mulcles, which have their 
xy AX Rite from the ſecond Fertebra, and their Inſertion in 
he the Occiput. This is of a more delicate and thinner, 


E 4 i and 
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and alſo harder ſubſtance than the other Vertebræ. lt 


with the Head; and at the ſame time two other Pro- 
minences of the ſecond Vertebra do enter into its two 


Obſervation 

on the Arti- 

culation of 
the Head. 


muſt alſo obſerve, that the Aperture which is in tbe 


BR 
The Wheel. 
g Vemebra, 


invironed with a ſolid and round Ligament, which 


are conjoined to one another by particular Ligaments, 


the ſecond, which paſſing through its aperture, does 


f 
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likewiſe differs from the reſt, in that the others do 
receive on one fide, and are received on the other: on 
the contrary, this does receive at both its extremities 
for two Prominences of the Occiput do enter into its 
two ſuperior Cavities, which make its Articulation 


inferior Cavities, which do join them both together. 

We muſt obſerve, That the Articulation of the 
Head is made on the anterior part of this Vertebra, and 
not on its poſterior part, to the end it may be the 
better ſupported by the body of the Vertebræ, and that 
it may be ſo kept the better in its AÆAqꝗuilibrium. We 


middle of this Vertebra, is greater than that of the 1 
reſt; for beſides that it gives paſſage to the Medulla 
Spinalis, as all the others do, it receives the Tooth of 


unite it ſelf to the Os Occipitis. or 

The fecond of the Vertebræ is call d the Wheeling Ver- 
tebra, becauſe it is upon this that the Head and the 
firſt Vertebra do turn about as upon a Pivot, and be 3 
cauic from the middle of its body there does riſe a 
Proceſs, which repreſents in ſome meaſure a Tooth, 
which has alſo given it the name of Dentata at this 
Proceſs, whoſe Surface is ſomewhat unequal, that the 
Ligament which riſes from it, and which ties it with 
the Occiput may faſten the better to it. It is likewiſe 


has a curious fabrick, in order to hinder the Medulla 
Spinalis from compreſſion by this Proceſs. This Ver. 
zebra and the firſt are joined to the Occiput; and they 
which tie them ſtrongly to the Head. On 2 

The third is call'd the Axis, or the Axle-tree, be- 
cauſe it is this that begins to form a Body on which 
the two former Vertebræ, and the Head, are ſupported, 


as on an Axle-tree ; the four following Vertebræ have 


no particular names; it is obſervable only, that the 
laſt has no acute Proceſs forked like the others; and 
that this laſt begins to aſſume the figure of thoſe of | 

the Back. | | CE oe Bo EL, 
There are twelve Vertebra that compoſe the Back; 
theſe are larger than thoſe of the Neck, and * | 
| than 
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than thoſe of the Loins. We muſt obſerve, that they 
re not all equal, and that they do become larger and 
ſttronꝑer, in proportion as they deſcend lower, for the 
ame reaton as that which bears ought to be ſtronger 
khan chat which is born; and befides, they all having 
= pyramidal figure, have the more ſtrength from it. 
They have their Proceſſes ſpiney, ſimple, and acute, 
hich reſt one upon another below: Their tranſverſe 
Pioceſſes are very large, for the articulation of the 
Te. or Ribs, which are faſtened to them; for each 
PFerrebra of the Back does articulate two Ribs, both by 


N 

Ats Body. and by its tranſverſe Proceſſes. „ 

. = The“ rſt of "hel Vertebre is called the Eminent, 1 2 | 

pPecaule it is higher than the reſt ; the ſecond is call d e en, 

> the Axillary, becauſe it is neareſt to the Arm: pit; the of the Back. | 

Fight which follow are call d the Coſtal, or the Pleuri- 

ical, becauſe they do articulate thoſe Ribs, which are 

f Inwardly inveſted with the Pleura. The Eleventh One of the 

s Pertebra of the Back is call d the Direct, becauſe its lf 
cute Proceſs does not bend downwards to reſt upon | 

the next below, as do the others. The twelfth is | 

e Fall d the Girdler, becauſe it is ſituated in the place 

„ Fyhere the Girdle uſes to be worn. 75 a 

2 The Loins are compoſed ot five Vertebræ, which are I 

1, thicker and larger than thoſe of the Back, becauſe * 


is they do ſerve for a baſis to them; their Articulations 
je Fre not ſo cloſe and compact as thoſe of the Back, to 
h the intent that the motions which the Loins are 
ſe pbliged to make, may be the freer, and that we may 
h pbe able ro ſtoop the more eaſily. They have their 
4 tranſverſe Proceſſes longer and finer than thoſe of the 
7. Back, which ſerves there inſtead of Ribs, excepting 
y only the firſt and the fifth of them, which have them 
's, Whorter ; and this is the cauſe that the Vertebræ of the 
__ Kors do never hurt any part in the motions and 
e- WMex1ons which they make towards the Ribs. They 
-h Fave nine Proceſſes; for thoſe that are aſcending, 
vhich do ſerve to articulate them together, are double: 
Laſtly, They have their Spines thicker and larger, 
which ſerves to faſten to them the better the Mulcles 
and Ligaments of the Back. | 
The firſt of theſe Vertebræ is call'd the Nephritick, one L the 
gor Renale, becauſe the Reins or Kidneys lie on the ſide yore o 
c Moti, and becauſe it is in this place that the Nephritick the Lom, 
Pain begins to be felt: The three which follow have 
on | no 
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p no particular name giyen them: The fifth is conſiderd 


ic is called 'Aggaarins. 
M The Os Sacrum is a great, large and immovable 
9: Serum. Bone, that ſerves for a baſis and pedeſtal to the Spine, 
| I cannot tell the reaſon why it is ſo called; ſome tay, | 
it is becauſe the Antients did offer it in Sacrifice to 
their Gods; others, becauſe it 1s fo very large; ane 
others again, becauſe it encloſes the Padenda. Its 
ks Figure. Figure 1s triangular; it is hollow within, which ſervs 
OE to form the cavity that is in the lower part of the 
Hypogaſtrium, call d the Pelvis; it is ſmooth ang 
equal on its anterior part, which hinders the part? 
contained in it from receiving any hurt; is it convex 
and unequal on its poſterior part, which is a help to 
© the better inſertion of the Muſcles. 1 
Wa Anical. This Bone has three different Articulations; its firſt,, 
I which is with the laſt Vertebra of the Loins, is like unto | 
that of all the other Vertebræ; the ſecoiid is with the 
Coccyx, and is made by Schondroſis ; and its third © * 
is with the Oſſa Innominata, by an indenting. Where. 
fore we mult oblerve on the ſuperior part of this Bone 
two aſcending Proceſſes, each of which has a Glenoide 
Cavity that receives the deſcending Proceſſes of the 
laſt Vertebra of the Loins, and which makes the firſt | 7 
Articulation ; alſo on its inferior part two ſmall | 7 
deſcending Proceſſes, which are joined to the Coceyx, | 


and which make the ſecond ; and again, on its lateral | FF 
parts many intricate Sinns interlaced - with Promi- 
nences, which receive and are received of the Oſſa Ian. 
minata and do make the third Articulation. . 
N The Parts which do compoſe the Os Sacram are | 
The bor. reckon'd among the Vertebræ, not for their having the 
part of the 2. > =_ ( 
Os Sacrum. Tame Uſe, but the ſame Reſemblance. The Os Sacrum 
i is divided into five Jertebræ ot a different bigneis, of FF 
| ' which the ſuperior is the biggelt ; they loſe in bigneſ, |; 
| in proportion to their deſcent, for the laſt is the leaſt 
of them all. Theſe Yertebre are eaſily ſeparated from 


one another in Intants, becauſe the Cartilages which 
conjoin them, not being become boney, break aſunder 
in the boiling ; but in adult Perſons they are fo ſftrong- | 
ly united, that they do make but one Bone, which 
indeed ought to be very ſolid, for the ſupport of tb 
whole Spine, and to articulate ſo ſtrongly as it does 
the Oſſa Innominata. | 
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It is at the Os Sacram that the Cavity ends, which 


59 
3 


M conveys the Medulla Spinalis, We muſt obſerve, that The hinder- 


the Holes which are in it for tranſmiſſion of the Nerves, 
re not ſituated laterally, as they are in the other 
Perertebræ but before and behind; becauſe being articu- 
Alated on its ſides with the Ofſa Innominata, it could not 
luffer there, by reaſon of its Holes. The Holes before 
Rare greater than thoſe behind; and it is through the 
” former that the laſt pair of Nerves does come forth of 
the Medulla Spinalis, and diſtribute themſelves into 
the anterior parts of the Thighs and Legs. There's 


they are ſtopt or filled with a membranous Tendon. 


cauſe that they give no inconvenience to its Articula- 
tion with the Oſſa Innominata. | | 


wv 


* 


prop and ſupport to the Spine; the ſecond to contain 
tee parts ot the Fhpogaſtrinm, by forming a Capacity 
proportionable to their Magnitude ; the third is to 
defend them; the fourth, to articulate the Oſſa Inno- 
minata; and the fifth is, to give origin and inſertion 
to many Muſcles, 2 

Ihe Coccyx, or Rump-bone, is the laſt extremity of 


= cm; it is compoſed of three Bones, of which the 
2X greateſt does touch the Os Sacrum; the ſecond is leſs 
than the former; and the third, which is very ſmall, 


tilage. They are all three joined together by a very 
loooſe connexion, which makes them pliant, and to 
= draw back eaſily behind. . 8 

In Women theſe Bones do jet outwards, more than 
they do in Men; becauſe they have need for a greater 
Cavity, to incloſe the Matrix, and to contain the 
Infant during their being big with Child. The end 
of theſe Bones does always bend inwards, that it may 
de no inconvenience in Sitting; but they draw back- 
Wards a little, for the better extruſion of the Excre- 
ments; and they do ſo in Women, in time of Delivery, 
to open the greater paſſage to the Infant, 


i have now endeavoured, GENTLEMEN, to omit 
nothing which regards the SPINE, and all its Parr ; 
„ . gs 


part of the 


Os Facrum. 


' nothing that comes through the Holes behind, becauſe 


Its tranſverſe Proceſſes are very ſmall, which is the 


Mr 


the Spine; it is ſo called, becauſe it reſembles the Beak The c 
ofa Cuckow; it is ſituated at the end of the Os Sa. 


is that to the end of which is faſtened a ſmall Car- 


The Coccys 


repreſented 
before. 


The Coccyx 
behind, 


"* This Bone has five Utes ; the firſt is to ſerve for a The Uſes of 
= the 0s Sa- 
crum. 8 g 
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with the Bones of the Thorax, and with the Ofa © 


gtru dure of 


'i the Thorax. 


and ſo neceſlary to our Life, that Anatomiſts have not 


perplexing our ſelves in this intricate Queſtion, I ſhall 


14 
re 


Of the BONES of the Thorax, &c. 


that the Surgeon being throueghly inſtructed in its try. 
Conformation, may be able to preſerve it in its natura 
ſtate ; which is not always eaſie tor him to do. For if 
being compoſed of many Bones united together, it often 
happens that it falls ſomerimes too much inwardly | 7 
and ſometimes outwardly, and ſometimes towards they © 
Ribs: And then it cauſes not only a great Deformity / 
to the Body, but alſo ſometirnes occaſions Dea“ 
it ſelf ; becauſe it makes a comprettion on the Heat 
and the Lungs, and hinders the Medulla Spinalis frem 
deſtributing the Animal Juice to all the Parts. Is 

I ſhall entertain you, in my next Demonſtration, 7 


Innominata. 
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and thoſe of the Hips, called th 7 
Offa Innominata. e 
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FT E R having ſhewn you, GENTLEMEN, | 
A the firſt Bones of the Trunk of the Body, which 
are thoſe of the Spine; it remains that I ſhould *# 
Demonſtrate to you thoſe of the Thorax, and the 
Oſſa Innominata. 15 | 9 


- 


The Brain and the Heart have functions ſo noble, = 


* 1 N 

Y * 
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2 
1 
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yet been able to decide which of theſe two Parts ought 1 
to have the preheminency of the other. But without 


nal 
follow the Order I have propoſed ; and we ſhall find, 
3 2 - : e 2: aw 
in the examination of the Thorax, that its Corapoli- 8 
tion is no leſs worthy of our Admiration, than was 


that of the Cranium : It is partly Boney, and partly 
Fleſhy; becaule it not only ſerves to contain and de- 


fend the Heart and the Lungs, but has need of expanc- 

ing and contracting it felt according to the motion of 

theſe Parts. . | = 
The 
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The Six TH DEMONSTRATION. 61 
4 | The Breaſt (which is alſo calld _ Thorax, Sno 4 ig * 
, h. e. ſalio; becauſe the Heart, which it encloſes, f 
Bs never ceaſe to beat) is of an oval Figure, eſpe- 

ally when the Diaphragma moves downwards. It is 
rminated above by the Clavicles, before by the 
Fernum, behind by the Vertebræ of the Back, on the 

es by four and twenty Ribs, and below by the 
Fartilages of the Coſt e Nothe, and by the Cartilago 

7 a which is joined the great Muſcle call d 

vs the Diaphragma. 8 05 go 
It 3 that this Cavity of the Breaſt ſhould 2 4 
be great, large and deep, to the end the Parts con- g 
*Fained in it ſhould be able to move with more faci- 

Fry : And it is obſerved, that thoſe who have it greatly 
extended, do live much longer than thoſe who have it 

mall and narrow. 55 _ 
The Bones which compoſe the Thorax are the 3 
Fternum, the Ribs, and the Clavicles. I am now goin | 
to Demonſtrate them unto you, as well as the OA 


The Steranm is all that anterior part of the Thorax A 
which above touches the Clavicles, and ends below at The Stermos. | 
the Cartilago Xiphoides, and laterally both on the right 5 
and left is joined to the ends of the Ribs before. Its 
body does proceed forward, but bends towards the 
Ribs, in order to form the round and oval figure of 

the Breaſt, on which it is, as it were, couched, which 
has cauſed it to be called Stern, © 


Io know well the Subſtance ot the Srernum, we muſt gane sf ne 


examine it according to the different Ages. In Infants Stem. 


it is wholly Cartilaginous, excepting only the firſt 
Bone, into which the Clavicles are annexed : In Old 
People it is wholly Boney, and even the Cartilages 
which join it with the Ribs can hardly be ſeparated 


2 


with a Knife; but in thoſe of a Midling Age it is found 


to be partly Boney, and partly Cartilaginous, 

l have told you, that in Infants the Sternum was wholly That thesrer. 
trtilaginous, and that it did not grow hard but only grows. 
uith Time, the ſuperior part of it turning boney ſooner 2 — 

chan the middle, and the middle ſooner than its inferior 
te. The exact number of the Bones of the Sternum 
nnot be determined, until they become perfect Bones; 
em ſome Infants there have been found eight, which 
= / growing together = ter ſeven years old, do come to 


4 e but four, and coumonly but threes 


* 3K; 


some 


Bone of the , 


_ Xiphoides, two, which has cauſed tome to call it the Fork. When. 


Its Articuta Theſe three Bones are joined together by Cartilage 


al is Uks, The Ules of the Sternum are four: The firſt is for 


— —————— 3 a 
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Some Authors have fixed their number to be Sever 
becauſe between every ſpace ot the Ribs a little im 
is to be ſeen, which ſeems to ſeparate the Sternum into 

ſo many Bones as there are Ribs which articulate vie 
it. But I ſhall continue in the number of Three, Mc; 
which is that number which is commonly found in it, 
The Firſt of the Three Bones of the Hernum is the Ml 
ache 2 ſuperior of them, it is larger and thicker than the ref, Wt! 
Stem. its upper part is ſomewhat like a little Creſcent ; and Ml 
I believe it is on this account that ſome have called i p. 

the Upper Fork. On each fide of its ſuperior part: 
Sinus is ſeen, that receives the head of the Clavick v 
with which it is joined by means of a Cartilage : It ha 

likewiſe another Sinuous Cavity in the midd of in 
internal and ſuperior part, which makes room for 

the Trachea. _ 3 1.44 56. 5,0 
8 The Second of theſe Bones is placed under the 
The Second former; it is ſtraiter and thinner, but it is longer, 


Bone of the There are divers Sinus to be ſeen on both its fide, t 


Sternums , „ RD Bart a 
which receive the Cartilages of the Ribs that artici- 


Aste in them. 

D The Third is ſtill leſs in length than the Second 
The Third put it is thicker; it is found under the two former; 
Sterngm, it ends at the Cartilago Xiphoides, fo called becauſe i 

is ſharp like the point of a Sword. 5 

* This Cartilage is commonly triangular, and oblong; 

The Eartilago ſometimes it is round, and at other times divided in 


ever it ſinks inwardly by ſome ſtroak, or by ſome fall 

it occaſions Vomiting, which ceaſes not until it is re 

| ſtored to its proper place. This Cartilage ſerves to 

It Uſe. defend the Stomach, to tie and faſten the Diaphragm, 

and to ſupport the Liver before, by means ot a large 
Ligament that is tied unto it. 


— e 2 


tion. Which do fill up the middle ſpaces, and ſerve inſtead of 
9 5 Ligaments to them: They do likewiſe form a Cavity 
which appears outwardly, and which ſome do call the 
Pit ot the Heart, Fo | . 
the forming the anterior and middle part of the Breaſt: 
the ſecond is to join and articulate the Coſtæ, and tht 
Clavicles; the third is to contain and defend the Heart, 
and the Parts for Reſpiration; and the fourth 1s to 
faſten all along its middle and internal part to the 
| Mediaſt inn, 
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idiaſtinum, which is a Membrane that ſeparates or 
ivide che Breaſt into two parts. 
W The Ceſte, or Ribs, have been ſo called, becauſe FF 
they are placed on the ſides of the Breaft, whoſe two The Ribs. | 
Wcides they do form, both on the right and let, OO 
we ſhall be perfectly inſtructed in all that regards Six things te 
the Coſte, after we ſhall have examined their Subſtance, in de Ribes 

W their Figure, Connexions, Number, Parts, and Uſes. Sy 

W The Subſtance of the Ribs is partly Boney, and 2 

W partly Cartilaginous : That end of the Rib which is 

W -rticulated wi h the Vertebra, being ſlenderer than that 

W which is joined to the Breaſt, is of a harder ſubſtance, 

that it may be the leſs ſubjet to be fractured; the other 

W extremity, on the contrary, is of a more ſpungy ſub- 

W ſtance, and the middle part of it has a middling na- = 
ture between the two ends, both in reſpect of Sub- "a | 
W ſtance and Bigneſs. 5 5 — 
= All the Ribs in their anterior part do end with Car- „ 
tilages, which are to them inſtead ot Epiphyſes, and | 
which ſometimes do become ſo hard, with age, that 

they cannot be ſeparated from the Sternum with a 

Knife, And it is obſerved, that the Cartilages of the 
ſuperior Ribs are harder than thoſe of the inferior, 

E becauſe they are immediately joined to the Sternum ; 

E whereas the others are not conjoined to it but by other 
Cartilages, and conſequently are more obliged to com- 

ply with the motions of the Breaſt, 

The Figure of the Ribs is a Semi-circle,or a Creſcent, „ E 
| if you conſider but one of them at a time; but if you de Abe. 
| examine two of them together, as they lie in a Ske- 

leton, they do make a compleat Circle: They are of 

a concave figure within, to form the capacity of the 

Breaſt 3 and convex without, for the better reſiſting 

| Accidents :- The farther they are diſtanced from the 
Kernum, they become the more narrow and round; 

| but they flatten and become larger, according as they 

do approach unto it. They are not all alike great; 

bor the ſuperior are ſhorter, the middle Ribs are the 

greateſt of all, and the inferior are very ſmall. Theſe 

different Magnitudes were neceſſary in Nature, for the 
formation of the Arch of the Breaſt ; and although the 

ſuperior and the inferior Ribs are the ſmalleſt, yer 

theſe do alſo differ from one another, in that the 


luperior are larger than the inferior Ribs, 


The 
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7 1 The Ribs are articulated with other Bones at boy 


2 
2 
1 
» 


their Extremities, at their anterior Part with the St». 
num by Smchonarofis, and at their poſterior part with ih 
Vertebræ by Arthrodia; this laſt Articulation is doubk 


3 

- Fi 
3 
: . 

8 
by. V6 


21 
* 
2 


in the ſeven firſt Ribs, one of them is made with th 
body of the Vertebra, and the other with the tranſyett WF: 
| Proceſs ; for the five lower Ribs are only joined by: 


Simple Tuberofity or Prominence. 


| Number of The Number of the Ribs ſeldom varies : it is alway | 
we Ribs. that of twenty four, twelve on each fide ; they au 
| divided into True, and Falſe Ribs. The True are th 
ſeven Superior, and are ſo called, becauſe they do finih 
the Circle more perfectly than the reſt, and becaur 


a 


they do touch the Sternum, with which they have: 


ſtrong Articulation : the two firſt on each fide, reck 
One of the oning from above, are named the crooked, the tw 


—— ſolid, and the three others the PeRoral Rid 


3 The five laſt Ribs are called Falſe, becauſe they ar 


A ſmaller 


A rale kb. bend upwards, and are united fo faſt to the Superiot 


Coſte, as if they were glewed to them, except the la, 


Which being the ſmalleſt of all, has no Adheſion befor 
to any other. e e 


In the Ribs two kind of Parts are conſidered, their iM 


The Parts of Body, and their Extremities; that which makes the 
the Ribs, middle and Principal Part of them, 1s called the Body, 
Their Superior Part is alſo remarkable, having two 

Lips, the one Internal, and the other External, unto 
which the Intercoſtal Muſcles are faſtned; and ſo 1s 

their Inferior Part, which has likewiſe two Lips, that 

are ſeparated by a Sinus along the Rib, which S. 
diſappears, according to the Length it removes from 

the Vertebra. This Sinus does ſerve to lodge the Ar- 

tery, and the Intercoſtal Veins, the Extremities being 
double, the one joins the Sternum, and the other the 
Vertebra, as 1 have ſhewn them to you. At the An- 

terior Extremity there is a {mall Cavity in the End df 

the Rib which ſerves to receive the Poini of the Cartt 

lage, which is there by this means more 1 ongly uni. 

ted, than if it had only lain upon it: and the other 
Extremity, beſides its double Articulation by 4 


M, 


ſmaller, ſotter, and ſhorter than the others, and b» 
cauſe they do not reach the Sternum, which occaſion; 
ah them to have but a very looſe or flack Articulation 

They are faſtned to the Vertebræ behind, but befot ME 
K b. they terminate in long and ſoft Cartilages, which Wi 


as. Ao. am Aem£a 
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oo iz, there is likewiſe a Ligament which ties and faſtens 

, it with the Vertebra. 
The Ribs do ſerve for three purpoſes : firſt to form Their Uſes. 
derbe Capacity of the Breaſt; ſecondly to defend the 

th MW Parts which they incloſe; and laſtly to give Origin 

rl and Inſertion to many Muſcles. 
The Clavicles, or Channel- bones, are fo called, be- LL 
cauſe they are like Keys which ſhut the Superior Part TheClavicles N 
va of the Thorax, or elle becauſe they do faſten the Shoul- 
ander with the Hernum. Beſides, the Arms have no 
th BY other Bones but theſe to faſten them unto the Breaſt. :. 
nin They are two of them, one on each fide, they have Aniculaions 
au! Ja tranſverſe Situation at the lower part of the Neck, of che Clavi- 


ect. BY firſt Ribs; they are articulated at both Ends, of which 
rw None is joined to the Superior Proceſs of the Shoulder, 
Ni bv ea large and oblong head, and this by means of a | 
| w the Intent that it may yield a little in the Motions of 1 
Gon; ! the Arm and Shoulder, but which is faſtned only by ll 
tion ! Ligaments that involve the Joint; and the other End 
fore is joined with the Sternum, as I have already ſaid. 
hich BK Befides theſe two Articulations, there is often tound a 
eric third, which is made of it with the two firſt Ribs, by 
1.6 two {mall Prominences, of which one riſes from the 
* Vuperior Part of the Rib, and the other from the low- 
Jer part of the Clavicle, and which are conjoined by 
their means of a ſmall Cartilage. = 5 = 
« e The Subſtance of the Clavicles is thick, but porous Their Sub- 
30d), and fungous, whence it is that they are often tractu- ſtance. 
tuo ted, and when a Fracture does happen, their Re-union | 
Per. and Callus are ſooner made, than in other Bones. 


ve ; and the upper. part of the Breaſt, a little above the 


EE Cartilage which nevertheleſs does not adhere to it, to 


oz Their Figure is like unto that ofa Y made of N 4 
that by Semictrcles conjoined and oppoſite one to the One Clvide 4 
Finn other; it is convex outwardly towards the Neck, and alone 


from Wrinces and Cavities than thoſe of Men · 


a little concave inwardly, that the Veſſels which are 


under them, may not ſuffer Compreſſion. It is ob- 


ſerved that Men have them more bent, for which reaſon 
it is that they have their Arms more free for Extenſion. 
On the contrary, Women having them ſtraiter, have 


not the ſame Agility with their Arms, nor can they 
throw a Stone with the ſame Strength as Men; but 
this little Defect of theirs is ſupplied by the Beauty ot 
their Neck, which is longer, ſmoother, and more free 


66 Of the BONES of the Thorax, Se. 
toe of The Clavicles are aſſiſtant to the different Motion; Ml 
of the Arms, which do move more eaſily forwards and 


occaſion tor their Superior Extremities to move for. 
1 wards, have no Clavicles at all. 7 
1 NN _ The laſt of the Bones which I am now to demon. 
4 The Hip. ftrate to you, are thoſe of the Hips, or Ofa Innominar,, 
1 bones, or Oſa which do form the laſt part of the Trunk of the Body, 
Imominata. They are called Oſſa Innominata, or Bones without z |, 
Name, becauſe taking them all together they have no 
particular Name, but when they are divided into Parti. 

culars, they have every one a Name which diſtinguiſhes | 
them from one another, as you will preſently ſee. * 
The Hip- bones are two, one on each ſide, ſituated atthe 
articulations lower part of the Trunk; they are articulated, at their 
of the Hip- poſterior part, with the Os Sacrum and on their lateral 
bons. parts with the Femur; the firſt of theſe Articulations 
is made by Ginghmus, tor many ſmall Prominences in 

both theſe Bones do enter mto Cavities proportionableto 

their Bigneſs. inſomuch that theſe Bones do receive, and 

are reciprocally received. The ſecond is made by Enar- 

 throſis, tor the head of the Femur, which is very big, is re- 

ceived by a greatCavity that 1s on the lateral and external 

part oftheſe Bones. There is obſerved at the bottom ofthis 

Cavity a {mall Inequality, at the very place where the 
Ligament is inſerted, which by tying ſtrongly in its 

place the head of the Femzzr does hinder it from Luxa- 
tion, unleſs upon very great Efforts, ſuch as do uſe to 
_ cauſe Luxation of this Part, 08 
Womenhavre When theſe Bones do come to be examined nicely in 
theſe Bones a Skeleton, we do eaſily find that there is a Difference 
 maecktend> between thoſe in Men, and thoſe in Women; they are 
855 ſtronger and ſmaller in Men, and greater and ſlenderer 
in Women; inſomuch that the Cavity which is called 

the Pelvis, and the which 1s formed by theſe Bones, 

and the Os Sacrum together, is much greater in the 

Skeleton of a Woman,, becauſe it not only contains 

the Rectum, and the Bladder, as it does in Man, but 
allo the Matrix, which has need of a great deal of 

room, eſpecially in Child-bcaring. 

Their Uſes, Theſe Bones do ſerve for the Inſertion of Muſcles, 
l and for a Support unto all the Body, a ll the otaer 


Bones 
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Bones do. But beſides theſe common Utes, they are 
BT 16 uſeful for tying the Inferior Extremities with the 
Trunk, for bearing up and ſupporting the Spine, for 
helping to form the Capacity of the Abdomen, and to 
' WE rve for a Baſis and Couch to the Parts contained in 

q | The ile bones conſiſt of three different Bones, which The 12 
are joined together by Cartilages, that grow drier bones — 


L | | ded i 
wich Time, until they becomeſobony, tharthey ſeem * 

ris to make but one Bone with the others in Adult Perſons. — 
. rneſe Cartilages do ſtill remain ſuch until about the 1 
1 renth or Twefth Year of Age; and then their Nature 


is not ſo defaced, but that there remain ſome footſteps 
of them, or ſome Signs by the means of which theſe 
Bones may be divided into three, which are the Os li- hy 
um. Os Iſchium, and Os Pubs, 

BZ The Os Ilium is fo called, becauſe it contains the 0 
Gut Ileum; this Bone offers it ſelf firſt, becauſe it is 0s lin 
Wthe greateſt; it is alſo ſituated above the others; its 
Articulation is made with the Os Sacram by Ginelymus, 

which is ſtrengthened by a Cartilage, and by a Mem- 
Wbranous Ligament that is very ſtrong, 


The Figure of this Bone is ſemi- circular; we muſt ts Figue: 


*% 
= 
>< 
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here conſider its two Appearances or Surfaces, the one 
Internal, which is filled with one of the Muſculi Flex- 
pres Femoris, called the Flexor Iliacus, by reaſon of the 
place it poſſeſſes; and the other External, where the 


the Wiuſculi extenſores Femoris are inſerted, which are call- 
1 ed the three Glutei. 1 N 

1x3 BW That which is between theſe two Surfaces is the Cota, 
e to hich is bordered with two Lips, of which one is 
, [{Wikewiſe Internal, and the other External; the two 
in kxtremities of this Rib do end with two Prominences, 
en Wlled Spines, of which the Superior is much greater 
ae ban the Inferior. Near to this laſt, which is placed 
15 efore, is ſeen an Indenting or Notching that facili- 


ates the Paſſage to the Tendons of the Muſculi 1/iact 


* nd Pſoas, and to the Crural Veins and Arteries, an 
0% Wo the Spermatick Veſſels. 5 : 
* And that we may forget nothing which ought to 


e examined in this Bone, you may obſerve that with 
$ Inferior Part, it forms a part of that Cavity which 
kceives the head of the Os Fenris. 45 


8 | have already ſaid that this Bone was made larger Magniruieof 
5 5 Women than Men, becauſe there was need of the be 9: ii. 


Is 2 | Infant's 
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Infant's being well ſupported in the Matrix; and thi AY 
is the cauſe alſo that Women with Child do often 
fee] in this part a Pain that is occaſion d by the Weight | 
of the Infant. NJ 
P The O, Iſchium is the ſecond of thoſe Bones which 
0:49. compoſe the Hips. In it three Parts are to be confide. i 
red; the Superior does make the greateſt part of the | 
Cotyla, the Anterior makes a part of the Foramen Ovale 
and the Infertor is that in which two Proceſſes are ob. 
ſerved, the one Poſterior, called the Spine-proceſs, and FF 
the other Anterior and Inferior, There is likewik | 
ſeen a Sinus, or Cleft, which gives a Paſſage to th: | 
Tendon of the Obtarator Interngs, | 
Artiadaticm This Bone is annexed to the Os Sacrum by a double BY 
of the 0s I Ligament that riſes from it; one is inſerted in the 
diam. acute Proceſs of the Hip, and the other behind at is 
Appendage, which ſerves to ſupport the Rectum Inte 
ſtinum. Its Extremity is called the tuberous part of | 
the Iſchium, which gives Riſe to the Muſcles of the 
Penis, the Levatores Ami, and many of the Flex 
Femor is. - = 
Ihe Os Pabis is the third and laſt of the Hip-bones RF 
it is alſo called Os Pectinis; it is fituated at the middl, At * 
and anterior part of the Trunk. It has four differen ! 
Parts to be examined; the Anterior, which is join 
by Huchondroſis with its fellow, by means of a Cart. 
lage; the Poſterior, which being the Extremity be 
hind the Spine, does form one part of the Coty/a : It» 
between this Part, and the Extremity of the Os ln, 
that the Sinus is placed, through which the Tencon 
of the Muſculi Lumbares, and Iliaci do paſs ; the 8 
perior Part, otherwiſe called the Spine, is that nj 
which the Mulcles of the Abdomen are inſerted; au! 
laſtly the Inferior is that which is joined with a Pro 
minence made by the tuberous part of the Iſchim 
both which Prominences do make the Foramen Oat 
otherwiſe called Tyroides, into which Prominent 
many Muſcles are inſerted. This Hole is intirely ſhut 
buy avery ſtrong tedinous Membrane, to which are a 
nexed the Muſculi Obturatores, which ſerve to move thi 
Thigh ſemicircularly inward or outward, A Famob 
Anatomiſt has told us, that this great Foramen of tl 
Os Pubs has no other uſe, but to leſſen the bulk of th 
Os Iunominatum. But without deſiring to contradi 


him, another Ule for it may be aſſigned . It is this . 
1 8 
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a erres to facilitate the Motions of the Obturatoret; For 
en if we Examine well after what manner they are faſt- 


ned againſt this hole, we ſhall find that they would 
not have been able to act, if they had been poſited on 
Ja Saperficies that was altogether flat and bony, which 
ST would bv given them too much reſiſtance; whereas 
chey having nothing to reſiſt them, they can both of 
them abbreviate themſelves by ſinking in the middle, for 
the thruſting inwardly or outwardly, the which they 
ZZ would otherwiſe never have been abie to do, if there 
had not been a Vacuity behind. 3 


chan in Men; and thoſe Women who have them ad- | bog ay 


vanced more outwardly, do undergo their Labour Women. 
the more eafily. | ; 5 

I shall fill. GENTLEMEN, this Demonſtration, 

n relating to you two different Opinions, concerning 

the Articulation which the Offa Pubis have with one becher the 
another. Bartholm pretends, that they do ſeparate Bones of the 
aſunder in the Time of Delivery, nay that they can be 00 Pubs do 


Delivered, which cannot fo eaſily be done another 

time. Thoſe who are of the contrary Opinion, which  _ 
is the true, do maintain that theſe Bones being once — var 
8 joined, as they are, cannot ſeparate aſunder K 4 
the Delivery; and that if there has been found ſome rate. 


wy Nomen, in whom they have been eafily ſeparated, it 
rz was the pure Effect of their natural diſpoſition, ſome 
zin perſons poſſibly having had the Articulations of them 


more looſe than others, and not upon the account of 

he Ot the Delivery. For I have opened and diſſected many 

hat un Women that were newly brought to Bed, in whom 
nevertheleſs I was not able to ſeparate them without a a 
great deal of pains. The Authority of ſo famous an Ana- 

tomiſt, as was Bartholin, has cauſed this opinion to 

ſpread ; but I am obliged to aſſure you, that both He, 

and thoſe who follow Him, are miſtaken in this 

. N | 
jins the two Offa Pubis together, is of a Subſtance wark. 
capable of plying. Wherefore in hard and painful 


amo 

* ll Labours, it may well happen that this Cartilage may 

K otü de diſtended a little; but to believe it is that alone 
which facilitates the Delivery of the Fœtus, is to for- 
pic et that which is moſt conſiderable. Know we not 


F 3 | - ak 
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The Ofſa Pabis are ſlenderer and larger in Women The Bones or 


divided with the back of a Knife, in Women newly Delivery; : 


do not ſepa» 


| We muſt alſo obſerve, that the Cartilage which Anccher Re. 
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Of the BONES of the HANDS. 
that the Head of a Fætus, in time of Labour, is fo fo 
that it can eaſily change the magnitude of its figur 18 
and the ſame thing may be ſaid of his Breaſt, and of 
Hips: fo we ſee from thence, that it is rather the gren 
change of Figure, which happens to theſe three part 
that gives a free egreſs to the Fet#s through or out o 8 
the Pelvis, which can be but little aggrandized by the 

_ extenſion of the Cartilage of the Os Pubis, which Car. 
tilage cannot yield above three or four lines at moſt. 1 
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Of the BONES of the HAx S. || 


The SEVENTH DEMONSTRATION. Þ 
Have ſhewn you, GENTLEMEN, all the Bons 
of the two Firſt Parts of a Skeleton: It now re 

mains, that I ſhould let you ſee thoſe of the Ex MI 

tremities, with which I ſhall finiſh my Ofteology, 

Two ſort of Theſe Extremities are Superior and Interior; both 

 Extremiies. the one and the other are like ſo many Branches ſpring- | 

| ing from the Trunk, and growing to it: The firſt ar: 
the Hands, and the ſecond the Feet. In this Demon- | 
ſtration I ſhall ſhew you the Bones of the Hands, and 
nin my next thoſe of the Feet. 
An Elgium Although there is not a Part in the Body but de- 
Hal. ſerves Admiration; yet we mult agree, that the Hand 
| deſerves 1t above all other Parts. And Authors have 
done it but juſtice, and eſpecially Ariſtotle, when they 

have calld it the Organ of Organs, and the Inſtru- 

ment of Inſtruments. And it there be ſomething very 
particular, that Nature has given to every Animal, 

either to defend it felt againſt others, or to preſerve it 

trom outward Accidents or Injuries, we may affirm, 

that Man has received two things preferably to all 
Animals, that is, Reaſon, and the Hand; the one for 
Council and Conduct, and the other for Execution. 

The firſt of them diſtinguiſhes him, and exalts him 

far above all other Animals; it is this which gives him 
dominion over them all, which conducts all his Action 

an 
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Ein to make good Uſe of them. Nevertheleſs, all theſe 
Þ oper Hoary: have been of little Uſe to Man, if 


to him, and to make benefit of all that the Author of 
XZ Nature has provided in his favour. Theſe are the 
parts which make all ſorts of Arms for his defence, 
and to maintain his Maſtery over all the Animals; 
= theſe do form thoſe Veſtments which are to ſupply the 


cloathed the others with. Laſtly, It is with them that 
ve practiſe the Art of Surgery, an Art fo noble in it 
belt, and ſo neceſſary for Lite. 


he had not had Hands to execute what Reaſon dictates 


defect of Hair, and Feathers, which Nature hath 
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nd which, by the Invention of all Arts, does enable 


The Action of the Hand is Apprehenſion; and Man The wo 


1 has two Hands, to perform it the better. We muſt * 
8 obſerve, that all the Joints of the Arms and Hands do 


bend inwardly, to the end they may embrace any thing 
the better, and that they may mutually aſſiſt one ano- 
ther in their Actions, which could not but have been 
imperfect with one Hand alone. R 


E which they have contracted, and becauſe they are 
taught to take things with that Hand, and not becauſe 
there is more Heat on that fide, which has enclined 
them rather to uſe that Hand than the Left; ſince 
many of thoſe Perſons who have not been ſo taught, 


times the Left indifferently; and when they are grown 
| up, fhey cannot get rid of this Cuſtom. 


do of themſelves uſe ſometimes the Right, and ſome- 


All Men, and even Infants, are naturally diſpoſed to Thu un 

make uſe of both Hands alike ; and if there be ſome of does natural. 
them who uſe the Right Hand rather than the Left, N ug bot 

ve ought to think it proceeds only from a Cuſtom 


Theſe Superior Extremities, which are the Subject of Diviſion of 


this Demonſtration, are divided into three parts, the we 


| Arm, the Cubit, and the Hand; the Arm conſiſts of 


one Bone only, the Cubit of two, and the Hand of 


leven and twenty. We will examine them all in their 
turn, after that we have firſt conſider d the Scapula, or 


| Shoulder-blades, which were comprehended in the 
number of ſixty two Bones that compoſe the Arms. 
The Scapula, or Shoulder-blade, is the Bone that 


| Elles ; it is ſituated at the poſterior part of the ſupe- 
nor Ribs, where it ſerves inſtead of a Buckler to them. 


F 4 We 


whole 


forms the Shoulder; it is defined a large and ſlender 3 
Bone, eſpecially in the middle, and thick in the Pro- jagde, 


— — — — 
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We mult obſerve four things in it, its Figure, Con- 
newiont, Parts, and UM... hn th YR) 
B The Figure of the Scapula is Triangular 3 of which 
| ö — apr two Angles are poſterior, and the third anterior. It 
Ourfide. is convex without, and concave within, both for its 
better appoſition on the Ribs, and for containing a 
Muſcle, of which I ſhall ſpeak by and by, 
les Connex- It has three ſorts of Connexions, one by Arthrodis 
oO with the Humerus, having at its anterior angle a gle- 
noide cavity, which receives the head of the Humerus; 
this Cavity is covered over with a Cartilage that facili- 
tates the motion; and it has a ligamentous brim, which 
by making the cavity deeper, and embracing the head 
of the?Hameras, does ſtrengthen its Articulation : The 
other is made by Snchondroſis with the Clavicle, by 
means of a Cartilage that unites this Bone with the 
Clavicle : And the third is made by Syſarcoſis with the 
Vertebræ and the Ribs; there being nothing but 
Muſcles in all the poſterior part that unite it with the 

aqommg eee PIT 
1 The Parts to be conſidered in this Bone are many: 
"244 We will begin with its Baſs, which is its poſterior part, 
and next to the Vertebræ of the Back. This Baſis doth 
end with two Angles, of which one is called the Superior 
Angle, and the other the Inferior : The Parts which 
come from theſe Angles towards its Neck are called the 
Coſte of the Scapula, ot which there are alſo two; 
the one is call d the Upper Coſta, which is the ſlen- 
dereſt and ſhorteit ; and the other the Lower Coſta, 


which is the thicker and the longer. 
The two 


et, The two Surfaces of this Bone do differ one from 
Erb d. 


the other; the Internal is hollow, to lodge the Scapu- 
lar Muſcle; the External is elevated, to form a con- 
ſiderable Eminence, which from the bottom of the 
Baſis does riſe {trait upwards; it is call d the Spine ot 
the Shoulder-blade, whoſe end is called Acromium, be- 
cauſe it reſembles an Anchor. Some have pretended 
that it was a different Bons from the others, becaule 
during the Infancy it is only a Cartilage, which grows 
Boney by little and little; and after twenty years 0 
age becomes ſo hard, and fo united to the reſt of the 
Spine, that it appears one and the ſame Bone. 
On each tide of this fame Spine there are two Pits, 
one above, called Fofſa Supra-Stinata ; and the other 
underneath, called Foſſa Infra-Spinara, which is * 
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han the former; becauſe, beſides the Muſculi Infra- 
inati, it contains ſome more Muſcles, which do ſerve | 
or the motion of the Arm; and in the middle of the 


2 


Poine there is a crook'd Eminence call d the Creſt, or 

the Wing of a Batt, by reaſon of its reſemblance, 

The Proceſs which is placed at the ſuperior part of Aον c 
the Neck, and which advances above the head of the 744. 
choulder- bone, is called Corgcoides, becauſe it is like 

the Bill of a Raven: This ſtrengthens the Articulation 

= of the Shoulder, and gives riſe to one of the Muſcles of 

the Arm, that is therefore named Coracoides. 

We muſt ſtill obſerve two Cavities more, one of 

I which is between the Neck and the Acromium, and the 

other between its Superior Coſta and the Apophyſic Cora- 

EZ coides, they do both ſerve for the paſſage of Veſlels ; 

and laſtly, the Concavity which is at the end of the 
Exterior Angle, is call d the Glenoide Cavity of the 

Z Scapula, of which I have already ſpoken. OT. | 

$3 The Shoulder-blade has many Uſes ; it gives origine The Uſes of 
and inſertion to the Muſcles, as all other Bones; it the Scl. 
faſtens the Arm to the Body; it ſerves for a ſupport 


3 e „ e OA. act cx . 


„do the Arm, that it w_ more conveniently make its 

1 {W motions ; it makes the Shoulder, and defends the 

c MW internal parts with its bulk or largeneſs, which covers 
ä „55 5 

e The Arm is compoled only of the Humerns, oer Cc 
: Shoulder-bone, which is the greateſt and ſtrongeſt Thefhanerus 
- WW Bone of all the whole Arm. In order to know it well, 


ve muſt examine its Connexions, and its Parts. 

It is Articulated at both its ends; the upper end is Articulations 
n W with the Scapula by Arthrodia, as I have ſhewn you of the l. 
„already; and the lower part is doubly joined by Gin. . | 
- W cms with the Cabitas, and by Arthrodia with the 


e fadins., We muſt obſerve, that the Ginglymys is here x 
t pertectly made, theſe two Bones of the Cubitus and | i 
- WW AHwnerus reciprocally receiving at the ſame end, and 1 
d having both of them Prominences and Cavities which N 
le form this Articulation. The Humerus is allo joined MN 
8 with the Radius by Arthrodia, having a Prominence at 1 
of its end, which is received into the Cavity that lies at 1 
0 the end of the Radius; it is this Articulation that i 

cauſes the motions of the Cubitus inwards and out- 1 
„ W vards, called by ſome Pronation and Supination. 1 
er That we may examine the Parts of the Humerut, „ 
xr ve muſt divide it into its Body, and its Extre- 1 
— 3 : : 8 mities; h 
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the Humerus. 
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The Lower. 
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mities ; and theſe are two, the one Superior, the other F; 


Inferior. 


The Body of the Humerus is long and round; it ha; þ | 
The Body of an Internal Cavity all its length, and which contain; þ 
the Marrow; its Figure is not abſolutely ſtraight, bu: | 
a little hollow on the inſide, and raiſed on the out. 


fide, for the ſtrengthening of it in its Actions. In it 


there is oblerved a Line which deſcends and terminate | 1 
in two Condyli; this ſerves to faſten more ſtrongly the | | 


Muſcles which are inſerted in this Bone. 


The Upper-end of the Humerut is much larger, and | | 


more ſpungy than the Lower; it contains a Medullary 


Juice. This part is call'd the Head: It is not only | 8 
invironed on all fides with Ligaments and Membrane, 
which come from the Glenoide Cavity of the Scapula, 


but it is Iikewiſe involved with four Aponexroſes ot the 


Muſcles that compaſs it. A little from under thi; | 


Head there is a part that is round, and a little trait, 
call d the Neck; and at the fore-part of this Head 
there appears a pretty long cleft, which goes to the 
middle-part of the Bone; it is made like unto 2 
Gutter, to make room for one of the Tendons of the 
Muſculus Biceps. 1 3 

Ihe Lower-end of this Bone is ſmaller, flatter and 
harder than the other; it is alſo bigger, becaule it 
is joined with the two Bones of the Cubitut, which are 
placed on the {ide of one another, and which have two 


different motions. In this place we ſee three Proceſſes, 
and two Cavities : The firſt of the Proceſſes is the Su- 
perior, which is the larger, it is a round head which 


articulates with the Radius : The ſecond is the Infe- 
rior or Internal, it is ſmaller than the former, and 


called Apophyſis Condyloidet; it does not articulate with 


any Bone, becauſe it only ſerves for the origin of the 


Mufculi Fiexores of the Hand. In the middle of theſe 
two Condhli is a third Proceſs that is ſmooth, oblong, 
and made in form of a Pully, round which the Cubitus 
has its motions: The two Cavities are near this Procels, 
one is internal and ſmaller, and the other external and 
greater; they receive the Apophyſes Coronoides of the 


Cubitus, and the Pully is received into the Cavitas Sig- 
matoides of the ſame Cubitus. 


The Elbow conſiſts of two Bones, by reaſon of the 
different contrary motions that it has, and which 
could not have been performed by one Bone ae N 

— Pine 


7 
1 
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t oined by Cinchmus, which indeed would have allowed 
= nel 8 and to extend, but not to have 
turned both inwards and outwards, the which motions 
are made by the Radins, which to this end is joined by 
8 Arthrodia. | DT 5 
"BF Theſe two Bones are not ſo long nor ſo big as lis two Bones 
that of the Humerus, but they are both of them Fre cdu! 


to one and» 


much of the ſame magnitude; nevertheleſs, the ther, 


Cubitus is a very little larger than the other; and this 


difference has cauſed them to be called by ſome the 


Great, and the Little Focile : They are removed from 
one another in their middle, for the more convenient 


| : ſituation of their Muſcles for the paſſage of the Veſſels, 
and eſpecially for their eaſier motion; and beſides, it 


was fit that having different Actions, their bodies 
ſnould have different Situation. They do touch one 


another at their Extremities, being likewiſe articulated 
together, as I ſhall ſhew you preſently. One is call d 


the Cubitus, and the other the Radius. 


The Cubitus, or the Bone of the Elbow, is ſo called, G 


# becauſe it is this that makes the Elbow. Others have The eit, 
named it the Vlaa, becauſe in old times it ſerved for 


an Ell, or a Meaſure; and though this Meaſure is not 


| exact, ſome having it longer and ſome ſhorter ; ne- 


vertheleſs, we do ſee ſome, even now-a-days, uſe the 
length of their Arm to meaſure things. In this 
Pone we muſt conſider two things, its Articulations, 
and its Parts. : EG 


The Cubitus is articulated at both ends, at its upper Articulatione 


end two ways, with the lower end of the Humerus by 8 — 
pu, e and with the upper part of the Radius by 
Arthrodia; and its lower end is joined two ways, with 
the Os Carpi by its end, and with the lower part of the 
Raains by its lateral or ſide- part. Theſe two Articula- 
tions are made by Arthrodia. „„ 5 
We cannot well examine the Parts of the Cubitus, u n;vigon. 
unleſs we do divide it into three, its Superior, Middle, 
and Inferior part. U''t „„ 
At the Superior part of the Cubitut we obſerve two I 


Proceſſes, and two Cavities; the ſmalleſt of theſe Pro- The Upper 


ceſſes is ſituated before, and has no particular name, but — 8 
' X X Eu. 
only that of Coronè, which is the general name to all 
ſuch Prominences : The other is ſituated behind; it is 
larger than the former, and called Olecranum; it is on 
this Proceſs that the Carpus is ſupported; it makes an 
| — — acute 
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acute Angle when the Arm is bent, and it hinders iz 
from bending backwards. Theſe two Proceſſes d, 
enter into the two Cavities that are at the lower end 
of the Humerus. Of the two Cavities that are az 


the ſuperior part of the Cabitss, one which is very 
great is placed between the two Proceſſes, and it 1 


called $:35 Sigmatoides, becauſe it reſembles a Greek 
Sigma; this does receive the end of the Humerus, In 


8 
_ 


the middle of this Cavity there is a Line, or an Emi. 
nence, that goes from one Proceſs to tother, and 
which enters into the Sinus of that part which is at 


the lower end of the Humerus: The other Cavity is 
very ſmal), it is on the lateral and internal part of the 


Cubitus; it is this which, by receiving the Radius, does 


join them together. | 
At the Middle part of the Cubitus are obſerved 


The Middle three Angles, of which the Internal, call'd' the Spire, 


Part of the jg very ſharp; the other two are not ſo keen; the one 


K 


is anterior, and the other poſterior. 
At the Interior part there are two Prominences and 


The Lower a Cavity: The firſt of, theſe Prominencies is ſituated 


end of the 


Catittes, 


at the lateral and inferior part, it 1s received into the 
_ Glenoide Cavity of the Radius: The ſecond is at the 
end of this Bone, and called S:ylordes; it ferves to 
fortiſie the Joint, and is therefore placed externally: 
The Cavity which is at the end of the Bone helps to 
make an Arthrodia with the Carpus. 2 
The ſecond Bone of the Elbow is called the Radius, 


The Radius, becauſe ſome will have it to reſemble the Radius, or 


| Spoke of a Wheel. We are to conſider two things in 
it, as in other Bones, its Connexions, and its Parts. 


Articulation This Bone is Articulated like the Cubitus, in its Su- 
of theRadis. perior and its Inferior part; by its ſuperior part two 


ways, and both by Arthrodia, the one with the ex- 
ternal Cendylus of the Humerus, and the other with 
the Cubitus; by its inferior part it is alſo articulated 
two ways, either with the Os Carpi, or with the Cu- 
bitus, and both theſe are Arthrodia : for the Cabitus 
and the Radius are joined together both above and 
below, only with this difterence, that the upper part 
of the Cubitus receives the Radius, and the lower part 
of the Radius receives the Cubitus. | 


Its Div ſion. But if we would be inſtructed in all that concerns 


the Radius, we mult likewiſe divide it into three parts, 
the Superior, the Middle, and the Inferior, _ | 


po of ou 


> 
7 


> 
, 
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t Three things are obſerved in its Superior part, a M 
*$1cd, a Neck, and a Tuberoſity - the Head 1s round The __—_ 

and ſmooth, for its better motion; there is over this Kade 15 

Head a Glenoide Cavity that receives the Superior Con- 

Alas of the Humerus; the Neck is very long, for 

T oblique motions 3 the Tuberoſity or Eminence is 

ſituated under the Neck; it is in this place that the 

= Muſculns Profundas is inſerted, and one of the Flexores 

X of the Thumb. 0. ; 

d Art the Middle part we muſt obſerve, that it has an N | 

t acute Angle, called the Spine, and that it grows ſtill The Middle — |j 

digger as it comes nearer to the Wriſt ; contrary to the ug _ Il 

* FF Cabitas, which leflens according as it is elongated from 0 

s FZ the Elbow. And in this we ought to admire the 1 
Wiſdom of Nature, which in making theſe two Bones | 


I F7 unequal in their Extremities, found means to render 1 

E . . b . \ 
„the Arm equally ſtrong in its whole length, by placing l 
© ©? the ſtrongeſt part of one Bone with the weakeſt part 4 


of the other. 
At the Inferior part are obſerved many Sinuofities | 
and Inequalities, which are like ſo many little Chan- The Inferior i 
= nels, made to avoid hurting the Tendons that go par- EW the 
ticularly to the outward part of the Hand. There are 
likewye two Cavities, of which one, that is at its ex- 
tremity, does receive the Bones of the Carpus; and 
the other being ſmaller, is at its lateral and internal 
part, in the which is placed a Prominence of the Cu- 
bitul. We muſt not forget this Prominence, which is 
at the external part of its Extremity, which with the 
a Apophſis Styloides does jointly form a great Cavity, 
E which receives the Bones of the Carpus, and hinders 
their Luxation. 5 
Ihe Hand, properly ſpeaking, is made up of the The Hand, 
Carpus or Wriſt, the Metacarpus, and the Fingers; it 
| begins where the Bones of the Elbow do end, and it 
terminates with the ends of the Fingers. . 
The Carpus, or Wriſt, is the firſt part of the Hand P 
it is a heap of Bones ſituated between the Inferior Ar- The cps 
ticulation of the Elbow and the Metacarpns. Thele rue RS | 
Bones are eight, placed in two rows, four in each row. of the Copy | 
We muſt firſt examine the Situation of thole of the — 


Firſt Rank, and then thoſe of the Second. 
| The Firſt Rank is compoſed of four Bones, of which 
the two greatelt are received into the Cavity of the The Fiſt 
lia, by their upper part, for the motion ws 5 
Hand, 


another. 
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. 
Hand, and by their lower part they do touch the three ft the 
Bones of the ſecond Rank; the third, next to theſe in Big. 0 
neſs, is ſituated in the Cavity at the end ofthe Cubitus ſoin. in 
ing to his Apophyſis Styloides, and in its lower part is uni. Mcab 
ted with the fourth Bone of the Second Rank; the fourth it b 
Bone of the firſt Rank, which is the ſmalleſt of them al. 
is ſituated upon the third on the inſide of the Hand, Fr 
making a_Prominence that is like unto the crooked i Lis 
Proceſs of the fourth Bone of the ſecond Rank. 3 
The feeond The firſt Bone of the ſecond Row is placed more e. 
oF within the Hand than without, which makes it the bet. ent 
| ter to ſupport the Thumb, and to anſwer to the crook. FX the 
ed Proceſs of the fourth Bone of the ſame Rank; theſe. Ar. 
cond and the third do ſupport the firſt and ſecond Bones the 
of the Metacarpus, and the fourth and laſt Bone of the th 
Carpres does ſupport the third and fourth Bones of the 2 
¶ Netacarpus by its two ſmall Glenoide Cavitiess | 
We muſt obſerve, that there is at the Internal part, 
of all theſe Bones a. crooked Proceſs which makes a | 
Prominence on one fide, and that on the other the MM * 
frſt Bone of the ſecond Row does advance on the in- 
fide of the Hand, and thus the Space that is between 
both, being made like a Gutter or Channel, ſerves for 
a Paflage to the Tendons of the Muſculi Flexores ot af 
the Hand, which do paſs by this Vacuity in all manner i 


of ſafety, with the help of the Annular Ligament that 
covers them, and joins together all theſe Bones I hae d 
now ſpoken ot. | = : 1 


The figure The Figure of the Bones of the Carpus joined together bf 
of the carfus. js round, and raiſed on the outſide, but it is unequal W ch 
and hollow on the inſide for the facility ofmotion. | 15 
Wee There are three ſorts of Articulations in the Bonesof Wc 
2% the Carpus, the firſt with the Bones of the Elbow by th 
Arthrodia, as J have already ſaid; the ſecond with the 
Bones of the Metacarpus by Amphiarthroſis; and the . 

third by Hneuroſis between themſelves, that is to ſay, ME 


by very ſtrong Ligaments, which unite them together. 5. 
| Of theſe three Articulations, it is only the firſt that th. 
| has a manifeſt motion; for the two others have none ¶ the 

at all, or at leaſt it is very obſcure. ne. 


R The Metacarprs is the ſecond part of the Hand, it bis 
The Meracar-makes its Palm by its internal part, and its back 
36 by its external; it is compoſed of four long, (lender, 

and unequal Bones; they have each of them a Cavity 40 


that contains a Marrow. There are ſome who 1 
| | them 
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them five, and to this effect they add to theſe the firſt 
Bone of the Thumb; but this ought not to be placed 
In the Number of the Bones of the Ietacarpas, be- 
E-.uſc it has a manifeſt Motion, when the others have 
br but very obſcure. 5 

XZ Theſe four Bones are joined with the Carpus, by a 
ſtrong Connexion, by means of many Cartilaginous 
Ligaments, which allows them to have but an 


N eachi of them having a round head at their End, which 
enters into the Glenoide Cavity that is at the End of 
the firſt Bone of the Fingers. And beſides theſe two 


ZZ their lateral part, very near the place where they are 
joe to the Carpus, and this for their greater ſtrength. 
They afterwards ſeparate towards the middle, in order 
to leave a convenient ſpace to the * Interoſſei. 
They are of a round Figure in their middle part, 
EZ which is a little Convex outwardly for Strength's fake, 
and a little hollow inwardly for the better Apprehen- 
© is their largeſt part, being that which unites them 
with the Carpus; and their lower Extremity is ſmaller, 
E which ends with a head that joins them with the 
— 


the ſecond is leſs than that, the third ſtill leſs, and 
laſtly the fourth is the ſmalleſt of all. I have told you 
that theſe Bones have no Motion, or at leaſt that they 


Supporter of the Little Finger, has a little more than 
the reſt, which is eaſily perceived, when two Fingers 
are made to ſpread at a diſtance. 


any, to the end that the Action of the Hand, which 


hat the ſmalleſt things might be taken up with them; 


ey are five, and differ from one another both in Big- 
nels and Length; the firſt is called the Thumb, being The Thun 
| bigger and ſtronger than the others, and being the 


only one that is oppoſite to the reſt in the matter of Ap- 
prehenfion ; the ſecond is called the 1ndex, becauſe We The tnd:x 
do make uſe of it when we would ſhew, or po at 

| OM&e- 


1 Articulations, which are made of their Extremities, 
they do mutually touch, and are united together by 


E fon, or taking things up. Their Superior Extremity 
[ 


had but very litle, ſince only the laſt, which is the 


It now remains to ſhew you the Fingers, which are 


79 


Anil 
of the Mer a«- 
car fits. 


Jobſcure Motion; and with the Fingers by Arthrodia, 


Theſe four Bones are not equally large, that which tes Bones dit. 
E {upports the Index Finger is larger than the others; ferinBignes, 


8 
is Apprehenſion, might be the better performed, and The Fingers. 
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X ſomething; the third is called the Middle Finger, % 
The Mid: reaſon of its Situation, this is the longeſt of them a 
By the fourth is called the Annular, or Ring-Finger, d. 
The Ring. Cauſe the Ring is worn upon this; the fifth is the le 
Finger. of all, and called the Auricular, or Ear-Finger, b. 
cauſe being little and pointed ſome do commonly y; M8 
The Little- it to cleanſe their Ears of Sordes. YJY 
EiferBones . The Bones of the Fingers are fifteen, three on ech 
inche Finger. Finger; they are placed in three Ranks, called H. 
1 lanxes, becauſe they reſemble Ranks in Battel-array;| 
the firſt Rank is of larger Bones than the ſecond, as 
the ſecond than the third, which is the ſmalleſt c 
them, and whoſe extremity does end in a Semicirck,þ# 
or Creſcent. Sn | 1 
The Figure of theſe Bones is hollow on the inſk! 
for the convenience of Flexion; convex on the outſ 
for Strength ſake; and a little flatned on the inſdt f 
that they might not hurt the Tendons of the Flexi 
and for the better bending the Fiſt. - 
 Articulations They are joined together by Ginghmus, having al 
_ ——— of them both little heads and little Cavities, which 
| ingers. : ; f "= 
reciprocally receive one another; their Articulation | 
with the Metacarpus is made by Arthrodia; each Fin 
ger hath likewiſe Ligaments, the whole Length, u 
the inſide. Theſe Ligaments tie theſe Bones mutu* 
ally together. | BH 
I ſhall not ſpeak to you of the Oſſa Seſamoic 
which are found in the Junctures of the Bones ot th: | 
Fingers, until I come to explain thoſe of the Feet. 
| I conclude GENTLEMEN, with remarking to you, 
* Obſervation that after the manner that the Bones of the Fingers ar: 
on the Moti- articulated together, they are only capable of Flexion 
3 E me and Extenſion ; and that if they do allo ply on this fide 
"and that ſide, which are called Adduction and Abdu- 
ction, this does depend on the Articulation of their 
firſt Phalanxes with the Metacarpus, unto which they 
oe in that place by Arthrodia, as I have often 
aid. 
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The Eighth and Laſt DEMONSTRATION. 


FTER having explained to you at large the 

Bones of the Hand, it is ht GENTLEMEN, 
, that IJ ſhould finiſh my Oſteological Demon- 
ſtrations, with the Bones which compoſe the lower 
1 imbs; and Lam perſuaded that you will not be leſs ſur- 
prized at the Excellency of their Structure, than you 
have already been at that of other Parts. Theſe being 
the Organs of Gradation, do enable a Man to go eaſily 
rom one place to another; and theſe do principally 
contribute to a Man's having that erect Figure, which 
gives him a Majeſtick Aſpect, which no other Animals 
have beſides 


Of the Low: 
er Limbs, 


Ehended from the Os 17am unto the ends of the Toes, the Leg. 
and we will divide it as we did the Arm, into three 
parts, the Thigh, the Leg, and the Foot, properly 
ſpeaking. 4 
| The Femur, or Thigh is made like the Humerus of A 
one Bone only, which is the greateſt and ſtrongeſt of The Femur. 
all the Bones of a Humane Body, becauſe it does alone 
bear the Burthen or Weight of the whole. 

This Bone has Articulations ſuitable to its Magnitude Articulations 
and Bigneſs, having two ſtrong ones at both ends of of the Femwr. 
it; the firſt is the Superior, called Enarthroſis, it is 
made by the means of a very large Head, which is re- 

ceived into a great Cavity; the Head is at the end of the 
Femur, and the Cavity is at the lateral part of the Os 
liam; this Cavity has a Cartilaginous Brim, for the 
better incloſing this Head, and to hinder it from lux- 
ating out of its place. There is beſides a ſtrong Liga- 
ment that ties this Head to the bottom of the Cavity, 


but notwithſtanding all the Precautions that Nature 
tas taken to fortify this Articulation, it cannot but 
luxate ſometimes. The ſecond Connexion is made at 


Its 


G 


By the Leg is underſtood all that which is compre- Diviſion of 


ww 
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Itsthree Parts. 


B 
The Upper 
part of the 


Femur, 


h Temur. 


Of the BONES of the FEET. 


its lower end by Ginehhmus, having two Heads which . 
are received into two Cavities, that are at the Supe. 
. - MH - 1 
rior and Extrem part of the Tibia. Between theſe iſ 
two Heads there is a Cavity which receives a Pro- 
minence of the tame Tibia; and which makes the 


Ginglhmus. 


The Parts of the Femar are three, to wit, a Superior, |. 


a Middle, and an Inferior part. 


In the Superior, we mult examine, a Head, a Neck, 
and two Proceſſes; the Head is large and round, it s 
formed of that Proceſs which is inſerted into the C 
of the Hips, the little Pit that is in its middle is the 
place where the Ligament ries that ties it unto the 0; 
1linm, This Part deſerves better the Name of a Head, 
than any other in all the Body, nay it has more of {Mi 


that Figure than other parts have, being larger than 
the Neck which ſupports it, although this be very 
large roo, and very long; it inclines outwardly, not 
only tor the convenient Situation of the parts of the 
Thigh, but for the itronger going. This Neck is ob- 
lique, becaute the Cavity of the IJſchium not being ſ- 
tuatedin a ſtraight Line, the Head of the Femur would 
not otherwite have been able to enter well into it; 
Moreover, the Neck ſtretching thus outwardly, it f- 
parates thele rwo Bones from one another, and cauſes 
the reſt of the Bones to deſcend in a ſtraight Line, and 
the Body to be more conveniently and ſurely  ſup- 
ported. 5 | | 

The two Proceſſes which are behind the Neck of the 
Femur, ate called Trochanters, from a Greek Word tig- 
nifying to turn, becauſe the Muſcles winch do make the 
motions of the Thigh, and particularly thoſe which 
cauſe it to turn are inſerted in theſe Proceſſes, of which 
tho Superior and the greatelt is called, the great 775. 
chanter; it gives Intertion to the Muſculi Extenſores of 
the Thigh; and for this reaſon its External part 1 
rough and unequal, that they may inſert the better 
and at its internal part, which regards the Neck, there 
15 a Cavity, over which there is found a kind of S171. 
The ſecond Proceſs is ſmaller, and placed underneath, 
and is called the leſſer Trochanter, | 

We mult obſerve, that there is on the inſide of the 


dee Femur a ſtraight Line which ſerves tor the Inſertion ot 


Muicles. We mult alſo obſerve, that the middle * 


O01 


1 


ENS. 


———— —— — — 
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KL the Femur is round, that it is ſmooth and equal in 
ss anterior part, and unequal in its poſterior part, 
e here a Line is found to be drawn all the Length of 
the Bone, as I have already faid before. This Bone 
: Has a great Cavity its whole Length, which contains 

Marrow, as the reſt do, and this makes it be the light- 
d, Er. It is convex outwardly, and a little crook'd or 
F-oncave on the inſide, inſomuch that it ſerves for a 
Buttreſs to our Body, to hinder it from falling, and 
s | From inclining too much forwards. And this Surgeons 
pught to mind in the Fractures that happen to it, they 
muſt take care not to compell it to receive a ſtraight po- 
ſition, ſince it has not ſuch a one in its natural State. 


U 
% 


1 

3 

1 
= 


A 


ot {There is between theſe two Condbli a Cavity which 


he receives the Prominence of the Tibia, Likewiſe at 
b. Wthe upper part of the Femur, there is a Vacuity 
. Which gives a Paſſage to the Veſſels that go down to 
ud the Leg. This Vacuity is inveſted, like all other Ca- 
it; Nities, as well as the Proceſſes which do ſerve for the 
ſe· Connexion of Bones; they are plaiſtered over with a 


Cartilage which is ſmooth and ſlippery, in the maſs of 


and {Which there are ſmall Glands which have each of them 
up- Wa fecretory Ductus, through which runs that ſlimy 
Liquor, which ſerves to facilitate the motion of the 
the int. When this ſame Slime comes to thicken by rea- 
g- In of its abundance, it glues the Heads of the Bones 
the Noether with their Cavities, and this Union is called 
hich NH loſis, which is a diſtemper of the Bones very hard 
hich cure in old Luxations. „ 
Tr. That Part which is at the lower end of the Thigh, EE 
es of d the upper end of the Leg, is called the Knee, The Baal, 


here there is found a particular Bone called the Rotu- 
„ decauſe it is like a little Wheel; others call it the 
nee- pan. It is a round and large Bone that lies at 
ins. De Articulation of the Femur with the Tibia. Its Sub- 
cath, Fance in Infants is cartilaginous for ſome Months, 


Iterwards it comes to be Bony : its Figure is like the 
f the {cular Boſs of a Buckler, its Middle part being thick- 


on of and more prominent than its Brims, 


of | FT The 


At the Inferior part of the Femur, there are two ) 
proceſſes, called Condyli, and theſe do make the Gin- The tower 
ehmus that Tipoke of. They are covered with a large partofthe - 
Cartilage, as are all the other Extremities of Bones.“. 
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&rticulations The Rotula is moveable, and is articulated by a kind 
ofthe Rotula. . * : = 
of Ginelymas; it is covered with the Aponeuroſes of ftr 
Muſcles that are Extenſores of the Leg, which are in. 
ferted at its External part, and its Brims. It is in. 
veſted at its Internal part with a ſlippery Cartilage, 6 
facilitate the motion it is obliged to make on the EM 
: tremities of the Femur and the Tibia. It does ſerve not! ; 
3 fortity the Articulation of the Thigh-Bone with , 
that of the Leg, nor to hinder the too great Flexion , 
forwards, but to give more Strength to the Extenſ ; 
Muſcles of the Leg, to which it is a Support, and ſervs f 
tor a Pully for the Tendons of thoſe tame Muſcles u. e 
flide along upon its Cartilage. The Fracture of thb 
Bone is very hard to cure, and often leaves Men 1. þ, 
a — 8 8 r 
Two Bones The Leg is the ſecond part of the Lower Limb , 
in che Les. jt comprehends from the Knee down to the Foot e 
it conſiſts of two Bones, of which one is ven + 
big, called the Tibia, and the other ſmaller calls , 
| the Fibula. E 7 
What they Theſe two Bones do only differ in Bigneſs, being ff e 
havecommon the fame Length; for it the Tibia riſes higher, the F. N 
8 x Swag * bla detcends the lower; they have both of them j; 
5 triangular Figure, but that of the Fibula is more he / 
gular; they are jointed together at their ends, but f- t 


parate alunder in their middle to give room to ti: 


both of them the Name of Focile, with this differenaſ 
that the Zibia is called the greater Facile, and the FH 
la the leſſer Fociie, They do allo each of them make x. 
Alalleolus, or Ankle- bone. And theſe two Promuner 

ces are on the ſides of the Foot, the Tibia making tis 
inward Ankle, and the Fibula the outward, 


| | 2 tf 
Miuſcles, and to give a paſſage to the Veſſels. They h 4 
Pt 


The Tibia, within its whole Length for containing the Marrow; 


& rticulations 
ofthe Tibia. above is made with the Femur, that below is mad 


ie is ſituated on the inſide of the Leg: we ſhall conſid 


ne 

| th 

The Tibia is the largeſt Bone of the Leg, hollov v. 
n 

ſo 

a 


two things in it, its Articulations, and its Parts. 
It is articulated at both its ends by Gizg/ymas, thi 


Vith one of the Bones of the Tarſut, called A(trags" 
It is likewiſe joined with the Fibula by Arthrodia, ¶ be 
both its ends, but- laterally. The Fibula has a mall 
Cavity in its ſuperior part, that receives the Tib an 
and below 1t has a {mall Prominence that is receie 
into the Tibia. | 


Th 
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nis laſt Bone has three parts, a Superior, a Mid- 
ur dle. and an Inferior part. 

3 men Superior Part is the biggeſt of all the Bones, it ru . 
pas in its Middle a Proceſs, thar is received into the pat of the 
Cavity which is at the end of the Femur. There are Tia. 
on both ſides of this Proceſs two {mall Cavities which 
do receive the heads of the Femur. Their depth is en- 
it creaſed by a Cartilago Lunata which is not deprived 
ion ot motion, although it be faſtened by Ligaments; it 
FS is ſoft, llippery, and beſmeared with an unctuous Hu- 

VE mour ; it is thick in the brim, and ſlender towards the 
sv centre, which has occaſion d its name of Lunata. 
tho“ The Middle part of the Tibia is almoſt Triangular, | 
te. having three Angles, of which the molt remarkable is 2 
the Shin, being long and ſharp before, like the edge 
mb of a Knife; whence it comes to pals that blows re- 
dot ceived upon this part are very much felt, by reaſon 
very that the Skin and the Perioſteum, which cover it, are 
ale often cut with the blow: According as this Bone ap- 
| proaches to the Foot, it leſſens in bigneſs 3 but in re- 
18 0 compenſe of that, it grows the harder as it deſcends. 
e F. Ihe Inferior part of the Tibia does terminate in two 
em i little Cavities, which receive the Prominences of the The Lower 
e Atragalus; and from the middle of theſe Cavities 1%, i 5 


| 3 f . : a : Tibia 
ut e there riſes a ſmall Proruberance, which is received into 


\ 
ks 
wr 


o thi the Cavity that is found at the upper part of the 

hae Aſtragalus; and from the fide of this Cavity there is a 

ehe pretty large Prominence which forms the Internal 

FW Ankle, which hinders the Luxation of the Foot, by 

gabe keeping it firm and ſtrong · 8 es 

mine The Fibula is the leaſt of the Bones of the Leg; BK 

Ng d nevertheleſs, it often happens in Fractures of the Leg, The Fabula. 
that the Tibia ſhall be broke, and this will remain 

holloy whole; becauſe being ſlender, it will ply the more; 

ey and by reaſon of this plying a little, it will not break 

ont do eafily as the other. It is ſituated at the external 

8. part of the Leg. . . 

s, 113 This Bone is articulated at both its ends with the Articulation 8 

mad 757 by a kind of more compact Arthrodia, the ot e fue 

1454" which 1s fortified by a Ligament both above and 

dia, r below it. e 

a in This Bone has three parts, a Superior, and Middle, 

El. and an Interior part. | 
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Fibula. 


86 
L | 
The Upper touch the Knee, ending a little under it, at the plac #1 


part of the 


| Fibula. 


M 
The Middle. 


N 


The Lower 


part of the 


0 


The Foot. 


P 


The Bottom 
of the Foot. 


The Tarſus. 


R 
The Aſtra- 
galus, 


Of the BONES of the FEET. 


The Superior is a round head which does not! 
| 


where it is articulated with the Tibia. 

The Middle part is ſlender and long, and of z 
triangular figure, like the Tibia, but a little mot 
irregular. LEY . — 

The Lower part hath a Condylus which make 21 
Proceſs, call'd the Outward Ankle; it is a little holloyÞ 
within, that it may-leave a liberty to the Aſtragalus toff 
move freely. It is remarkable, That the lower end of Þ | 


1 _ Bone deſcends a little lower than that of th “ 
1d. | | . | 55 1 
All that is comprehended from the Inferior Articy- t 
lation of the Leg, unto the end of the Toes, is call | t 
the Foot, in propriety of ſpeech. It is compoſed af t 
the Tarſus, the Metatarſus, and the Toes. 0 
The Foot is of an Oblong figure, for the better per. j 
formance of its function, and to keep it the ftronger MW} 
It is longer than big, to the end a Man may not fal? 
upon his Noſe in walking, and that he might not be 1 
obliged to throw his Legs too far aſunder. 1 
Its Superior and External part 1s Convex, in order i b 
to help to form the Cavity which is found in its In- b 
ferior and Internal part, call d the Sole of the Foot: ; 
This Cavity has its Ules ; for beſides that it contri | * 
bures to the convenience of Walking, and to the Stand- If 
ing firm, it alſo leaves a free paſſage to the Tendons i x 
that go to the Toes, and it lodges one of ther 
Flexores. „„ | 1. 
The Zarſus, which is the firſt and largeſt part of the Ml © 
Foot, is a collection of ſeven Bones, of which four . 
have diſtinct Names, and the three others only that 
of Cyneiformia. i f 
Ihe Firſt is the Aſtragalus, which ſerves for a baſs; to ; 
the Bones of the Leg, under which it is articulated, 7 
We contider in it fix ſeveral Surfaces: The firſt, which 
is the ſuperior, is ſmooth, and made like a Pully, WW , 
upon which the great Bone of the Leg is placed. Thu Wl. 
part has the figure of the Nut of a Bow, uſed 1n old , 
rimes, which has cauſed it to be called the Bone of 
the Croſs- bow: The ſecond Surface, which is Anterior, 
is a large Head that enters into the Cavity of the 1 
Os Naviculare, with the which the Aſtragalus is ſtrong. , 


iy articulated : The third, which is the Poſterior, 1s 
trongly 


lace 


of 33 
more? 


0 nich moiſtens not only this Joint, which is in a con- 
ane Itinual motion, but alto the Tendons of the Muſcles 
d of 
the . 
6 the Heel-bone; it is the greateſt, the thickeſt, and The casa. 
"| che moſt porous ot all the Bones of the Tarſus; it is dem. 
this Bone only which hinders the Body from falling 
backwards, being ſituated at the poſterior part of the 

Foot, and the other at the anterior: Wherefore it is cal- 


wer, led by ſome the Spur- bone; and in this the Tendon of 


t tall 
It be 


alled 
d of 


per- 


det 
s In- 
OOt. 


that 


i to 
ted. 
hich 
ally, 
This 

old 
e of 
rior, 

the 
100% 
is 


ly 


„ ly united with the Calcaueum, whoſe Head it 
Wl 9 — : The fourth, which is the Inferior, is rugged 
nd unequal ; it riſes in ſome places, and finks in 
thers: The fifth and fixth Surfaces ot the Aſtragalns 


re the two lateral, which are incloſed by the two 


Achilles, which is the biggeſt and ſtrongeſt of all the 
Tendons, is inſerted, conſiſting of the Muſculus Plantaris, 
and the two Cemelli, or Gaſterocnemij, which are the 
three chief Muſcles that form the Calf of the Leg; this 
Bone is doubly joined with the Afragalas, although it 
be alſo with a flat head joined with the Os Cxboides, 


"tri IIt is obſerved, that there is in its hinder part an Ap- 
ro | it. And laſtly, This poſterior Prominence does hinder 
-heir the Body from bending too much backwards. 


F the 


four unto the other, in which the large head ot the Aſtra- 


called, becaule it reſembles a little Boat; it has a 


Tarſus are articulated. 
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Malleoli, or Ankles. 5 | 
There is found in theſe parts an unctuous Humour, 


that go to the Foot, and which do paſs under the 
Maleoli 8 18 
The Second Bone of the Tarſus is the Calcaneum, or 


pendix, which in time does come to unite with 


The Third is the Os Scaphoides, or Naviculare, fo 5 an 4 


pretty large Cavity, that goes from one of its ends 


gains is received, which joins them both ſtrongly toge- — 
ther; and on the other ſide of this Cavity it has three N 
Protuberances, to which the three laſt Bones of the | 


The Fourth is the Os Caboides, ſo named by ſome, V., 
ecauſe being of a Square figure, it is like unto a Cube; © e 

and by others it is called Multiformous; it is greater 
than the three which remain to be ſhewn ; it is fituated jt 
betore the Calcaneum, unto which it is joined by an 
unequal Surface; it is likewiſe articulated with the | 
ſeventh Bone of the Tarſus, and it we examine this i 
alone, we ſhall find it have fix fides like a Dye. | | 
| G 4 The. ff 
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XXX 

Ofſa Cunei- 

Fermia. 


another of a middle ſize, and the other is the leaſt i 


Aletatarſus, the two others being ſupported by thi 


| ſeparate from one ancther in their middle, for th 


Its Figure. 


Z 


The Bonesof as we did in thoſe of the Hand, excepting their num 


the Toes, 


Fourteen 


Bones in the 


Toes and 


their Articu. Toes; 
lations. 


phoides by one of their ends, and by the other end“ 


having no more motion than the four others; which 


Of the BONES of the FRET. 
The Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Bones of the T 
are called Cuneiformia, becauſe they have the figun N 
of a Wedge that cleaves Wood. Although they zu . 
like to one another in figure, nevertheleſs they do diff 
in magnitude; one of them is greater than the ret. 


all; they are all three articulated with the Os K 
they do one of them ſupport one of the Bones of the 


Os Cuboides. 1 
The AMetatarſuc, or Inſtep, conſiſts of five Bona 
ſituated fideways to one another, for the ſuſtaining 
each of them a Toe; theſe Bones are very compactyjſ 
join d together at that end where they are united wih 
the Tarſus, for the ſtronger Articulation; but the 


inſertion of the Muſculi Interoſſei; they are Comem 
outwardly, and hollow within, for the more eaſie . 


* 


Little Toe is the leaſt of them all; they have at thei 
ſlendereſt end a Head cover'd over with a little Cart 
lage, for the freer motion of the Toe. 

In the Bones of the Toes we confider the ſame thing 


| 
t 
6 
t 
largeſt, the ſtrongeſt, and the ſhorteſt of the five! 
t 


ber, which is but fourteen in the Foot, whereas they 
were fifteen in the Hand, by reaſon that the Great Tc 
has but two Bones, and the Thumb has three. 

The reaſon of it is this: The firſt Bone of the Great 
Toe is numbred with thoſe' of the Metatarſus, 3s 
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Account cauſes the Metatarſus to conkilt of five Bones, ſh + 
whereas the Aetacarpus has but four; becauſe the 
motion of che firit Bone of the Thumb is made upon 
one of the Bones of the Caypas, as I ſhewed you before. 

Of the fourteen Bones ot the Toes, there are two to 


the Great Toe, and three for each of the four othet 


— 1 . —— ——— — ——— 
— — — 
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i roes: They are diſtributed into three Phalanxes, or 

un Ranks, as thoſe of the Fingers; thoſe ot the firit Or- 

ar der, or Rank, are greater than thoſe of the ſecond 3 

fr and thoſe of the third are leſs than the others, and fo 

ref, of the reſt. They are of the ſame figure as thoſe of 

tl W+he Hand; for they are Convex outwardly, and Con- 

Ke. cave within; they have likewiſe the ſame Connexions, 

end to wit, by Arthrodia with the Bones of the Metatarſus, 

the and by Ginghmus with one another. = 
the There are found in the Joints of the Bones of the AA 
Hands and Feet ſome very ſmall Bones, called Offa 75 Seſamai. ö 
Seſamoidea, by reaſon of the reſemblance they have 
with the Seed of Seſamum; they do adhere to the 

Tendons, under which they lie hid, and are covered 

wih with Ligaments, inſomuch that they never fail to be 

thej gone, when the Bones are cleaned in order to make a | 
r the Skeleton, unleſs very great care be taken to preſerve | 
nyen them. —- 

ie r Their figure is round, like a ſmall Pea, being yet a Their Figure. 
long little flatned, and even hollow on the fide where they 
trie touch the other Bones, and remaining round on their 

f the external fide. Thoſe of the Hand are greater than 

er y thoſe of the Foot, excepting only thoſe that belong t 

is the the Great Toe, which are the greateſt of them all: 

7 Nevertheleſs, thoſe of the Hand are not all of the ſame 

| les; bigneſs, for thoſe of the Great Fingers are greater than 

f the thole of the Little Finger; alſo thoſe that are at the 

Joints of the Bones of the firſt Phalanx are bigger than 

thoſe of the ſecond, and the third. „„ 
Their Number is uncertain, although we do com- Their Num- 
E 2 ber. | 

* monly count twelve of them in each Hand, and the 

num. fame in each Foot; yet there are ſometimes more of 
they them, and ſometimes fewer. In Old People there are 

it Toe more of them found than in Younger Perions, becauſe 

they do begin by ſmall Cartilages, which come to 

Great grow Boney with time. Lo 

4s, 3M Theſe Bones, as ſinall as they are, yet are not uſe- Their Uſes. 
which leſs; for they not only ſerve to ſtrengthen the Joints, 
Bones, and to hinder Luxation, but their principal Uſe is to 
e the ferve for Pulleys to the Tendons of the Muſcles, which 
upon £0 to the Fingers, in order to retain them in their due 
efore. places, and to hinder them from falling upon the Joint, 
wo to there being to that end ſome Ofſa Sefamoiaea on the 
other right, and on the left of the Tendons. 5 
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Thus, 


. * 
3er 


| _— which are found now in the Hand, then in the Foot, 
| jade, whee? and ſometimes in the Ham. But becauſe thoſe are 
{ 


Lr. be inſerted in the number of Two hundred thirty five, Þ 
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90 Of the BONES of the FEET. k 
The cerain Thus, GEN TLEMEN, you have ſeen all the Bones 3 
Nunber of that uſe to be ſhewn in a Humane Body. There have 'J 


all the Bones 
235, without been ſome who have farther added ſome little Bone 


che 0: Tha. ſeldom found at all, unleſs rarely, they do not deſerve y 
which do compoſe a Skeleton. 2 | 
E ſhall continue hereafter the ſame Order in the > : q 
of my Asxatomical Demonſtrations, as J have done in- 
thoſe of the Bones; and ſuiting my Diſcourlſes to the 
New Diſcoveries, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew you 
Humane Body according to our knowledge of it at 
preſent. | 
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According to he | ne of the 


| CxRCULATION, and the late 
{ Diſcoveries. 
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The FIRST DEMONSTRATION. 
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Of | the Parts Containing. 


Do not intend, G ENT L EME N, in theſe 
Demonſtrations, to make an Elagium upon 
MAN, nor to expatiate upon the Advantages 
which He hath over the reſt of Animals; 
becauſe ſuch things would make too great a 

Digreſſion. Therefore, without ſtopping to obſerve 

what it is that raiſes him above all the Beings that we 

ee in the Univerſe; I will preſently begin with telling 
you, that the Science which leads us to the knowledge 
| of Man's Structure is called Anthropology. 


This Science contains two Parts: The firſt treats of 
the Soul, and is called PHcology, of which I ſhall ay 
| nothing : And the ſecond makes us to know the 
Body, and all that depends upon it, and this is call d 


Ic 


—— Atomy. 
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Anthropology. 


and Su- of it, without abandoning wholly their Profeſſion, it 
Seas. being the 6aſis and foundation of it; and it being 


Lectures re- 


92 Of the Common Containing Parts. 1 
Pefinition of It is Defined an Artificial Diſſection of a Body, in 
£29) order to know the Parts which compoſe it. It is chiefly 5 
divided into two parts, Oſteolagy, and Sarcology : The 
firſt treats of the Bones and Cartilages; and this of the 

Fleſh, and other ſoft and tender Parts. — 
HFaving already explained all that relates unto Bones [#! 

in the Eight preceding Demonſtrations; it remains for 
me to ſhew before you the ſoft Parts: But that l may 

do it in Order, let us divide S$arcofogy into three parts, 
into Splanchnolagy, into AMology, and into Angeiolyy, 

The firſt gives an Account ot all the Internal Parts, 

and eſpecially the Viſcera ; the ſecond inſtructs us in 
the Muſcles; and the third, in the Vaſa, or Veſſels, 

ſuch as the Nerves, the Arteries, Veins, and Lympha- 

tick Veſſels On theſe three parts I hope to entertain 

you diſtinctly, and ſhall endeavour to make you un- 

derſtand them throughly, in the Courſe of my follow. 

ing Demonſtrations. 

Anarerry ab-. The Science of Anatomy is ſo uſeful and ſo advantageous 
Slurcly n to all Men, and eſpecially to thoſe who practiſe Phyſick 


ceflary ro 
— and Surgery, that theſe cannot neglect the knowledge 


impoſſible for them to cure Diſtempers, or to perform 
any Operation, unleſs they do know before-hand the 
Part affected: For to how great Dangers would 
wounded Men be expoſed, if the Surgeon, who is to 
make an Inciſion, or to uſe the Trepan, or to extract 
Bullets, or a Splinter of a Granado, did not know 
how theſe Parts are formed 2 Could he, without this 

Knowledge, cure ſo many wounded Men, and perform 
ſo many fine Cures in the Army, where ſtrange and 
amazing Wounds do happen every day ? 

And it is for this Reaſon, GzxNTLEMEN, that the 
gore en King, who well knows how ulctul able Surgeons are, 
King's Gar. has pleas'd to Order theſe Exerciſes in the Royal Garden 
ben. to be again renewed, they having ſuffered an Inter- 
ruption for divers Years; to the end that Publick ? 

Anatomies ſhould here be made gratis, and all the Ope- 
rations of Surgery ſhould here be ſhewn, tor the giving | 
[ 
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Anatomical 


a tree Opportunity to Students to make themſelves 
pertect in an Art, unto which His Majeſty. does o-e 
the Preſervation of his greateſt Captains. | 

The King could not commit the care of his Orders, 
at the Phy/ick Garden, better than unto him to Rom g 


I The FIRST DEMONSTRATION. 


fore then choſe Monſicur Daquin, his Firſt Phy ſician, 


y Ito have the Inſpection of theſe Matters. And theſe 
b Exerciſes are now continued with much better ſucceſs, 
under the Orders of the famous Monſieur Fagon, whom 
His Majeſty hath expreſſy choſen for his Firſt Phyſician, 
o inſomuch that this School may now be ſaid to be one 
ay of the moſt flouriſhing in the World. Nay, and the 
N choice which this Great Man has made of able Pro- 
9 feſſors, both in Anatomy, and in Chirurgical Opera- 
. Fons, as well as in Chymiſtry, and in the Teaching of 
in Plants in the Garden, does ſufficiently evince what a 
1; Love he hath for the Sciences, and how great a Con- 
. 3 he hath for thoſe that apply themſelves to 


m It is in Obedience to his Orders, that ſhall obſerve 
to you, in this NifſeQion, all the curious Diſcoveries 
of the Moderns, and ſhall confute the Errour of the 


CHOI 


the middle of the Body to the extremities, without 


| wards but only in proportion as ſome part of it got 
| out of the Orifices of the Veſſels, tor nouriſhing the 
Animal; and that the Chyle was carried to the Liver, 
| as to the Principle of Sanguitication, through the 
Melenterick Veins. Theſe Opinions have been received 
by the Ancients without any Proof, in times when 


Anatomiſts were capable of miſtaking. But now-a- 
days, when we do not ſubmit blindly to Authority in 


that former Authors had tor eſtabliſning certain Opi- 
nions of theirs ; this Doctrine does appear to be a meer 
Imagination, without any good foundation. 


together, and to give you thoſe Lights you expect 


you will agree with all Anatomiſts, that a Humane 


ders, bather than any other. 3 


e had committed the care of his Health, and there- 


| Ancients, who thought the Blood did move from 


ever returning back again; and that it advanced for- 


Men did make a ſcruple to doubt whether the former 


ſuch Matters, and when we enquire into the Reaſons 


Body is the moſt proper of all others that can be pro- 
poſed for theſe kinds of Demonſtration, not only be- 
cauſe it is the Maſter- piece of Nature, and conſequently 
the moſt perfect of all Bodies, but becauſe it is of much 
more advantage to Phyſicians and Surgeons to know it 


3 4 | | | In 


To return then to the Subject for which we are met Ar 
y tne 

- : Subject of 

trom me in this Anatomy; I do believe, GENTLEMEN, Anatomy. 
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The Pars Theſe Parts are External or Internal; and although 2 


which com- 
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poſe 2 Hu- both of them do fall under the Senſes yet there is ts 


mane Body, difference, that the firſt ſort do occur to our Eyes, 3 


The due Pro. In the External Parts we do obſerve only the Pro. 
nde Extern portion they ought to have in reſpect to one another, 


Parts, For Example: The Head ought to be of a bignel 


account of Beauty. The Neck ought to be long, and 
not too large: The Breaſt large, capacious, and riſing 
like an Arch; becauſe if it were ſharp, flat, or ſunk, 
the Heart and the Lungs would not have liberty 
enough to move as they ought. The Breaſts of a 
Man ought to be leſs prominent than thoſe of the 
Female Sex: The Belly ought to be round, and to riſe 
a little: The Spine ought to be ſtraight; the Buttocks 
a little large; the Hips advanced; the thighs round 
and firm; the Joints large; the Legs well made, and 
a little large; the Foot large; the Arms fleſhy, not 
too long, proportionable to the Body, but eſpecially 
the Muſcles and the Veins ought to appear in'them : 

And laſtly, the Hands ought to be ſtrong, tor the bet- 
ter enduring of Labour, 


Diviſion into The Parts of Man are divided into Similar and 


3 Diſſimilar Parts. The Similar are thoſe which do not 


Parts. conſiſt of Particles of a different nature: Of theſe we 


do reckon Ten in all, the Bones, the Cartilages, the 
Ligaments, the Membranes, the Fibres, the Nerves, 
the Arteries, the Veins, the Fleſn, and the Skin. 


Diviſion of It was pretended heretofore, that the Parts were 


me Similir Spermatick, Sanguine, or Mix d: Thoſe Parts were 
ing i0 he called Spermatick, in which there was thought to be 
Ancignts, © more of Semen than Blood, as in the eight firſt; 300 

— a the _— 
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Boſe were called Sanguineous in which Blood was 
Hhought to be predominant, as in the fleſhy Parts; 

nd thoſe were called Mix d, which were believed to 


th be equally compounded of Semen and of Blood, ſuch 
ing s the Skin. But the Diſquiſitions of the Moderns 


Have taught us, that all theſe Parts are Spermatick, 
eeing they are all found to have exiſtence in the Egg, 


s | &s 1 ſhall ſhew you in the Sequel. 


The Diſſimilar Parts are thoſe that are compounded pic 


of Parts of a different Nature, as the Finger, which can 
be divided into Bone, Nerves, Arteries, &c. _ 
ES Belides all theſe Parts, there are ſome that are called Organical 
oOrganical, becauſe they do ſerve for Organs and In-. 
ſtruments for certain Actions, which cannot be per- 
form d without them; as the Foot, which ſerves for 
Walking, and the Hand for Writing. = 
Some have pretended, that there were no Organical 
Parts beſides the Diſſimilar; and they have often con- 
founded them together, but improperly; ſeeing the 
Arteries, the Veins, the Nerves, and the Bones, which 


on 

nd are Similar Parts, are nevertheleſs Organical, by reaſon 

ns ot their functions, as well as the Foot and the Hand. 
ik, In order to Demonitrate well all theſe Parts one Pivifion of 
ty MWofter another, we muſt, GENTLEMEN, divide the 3 
"2 Pody into the Trunk, and the Limbs. Although this 

he NDiviſion be a common one, yet it is the beſt and the 

iſe cleareſt of all. The others are more extenſive, but 

ks very intricate and obſcure. | 

nd By the Trunk of the Body, we do underſtand Three What the 
nd Parts, or Three principal Regions, which are the Head, Trunk is. 


or the Breaſt, and the Venter or Abdomen: The Head is in 
ly the higheſt poſition of all the Body, the Breaſt in the 
n: niddle, and the Abdomen is the inferior part of the 


Trunk. 5 1 . co | 
The Limbs are Four; two ſuperior, called the The Limbs, 


nd Arms; and two inferior, the Legs. I ſhall ſpeak of 

ot the Limits that Nature has given unto all theſe Parts, 

" A ſhall Demonſtrate every one of them in parti- 

je Meulr. 5 e 

es, The Opinions of Anatomiſts are divided on the wich whar 
choice of the Part with which we ought-to begin A 

re Wome fay we ought to begin with the Brain, becauſe it gion, © 

re Is the nobleſt Part of the Body, and it is that which 

5 commands all the reſt: Thoſe who are of a contrary 

5 


Pun, do pretend that all the Parts of Men are 
. TE. 8 equal, 


Definition of The Abdomen is all that Cavity which is extendel 3 7 
me Abdimen. from the Diaphragma unto the Os Pubis. Althoug 


in Subſtance. Its Subſtance is ſoft and fleſhy before, and it eu 


Three Re. are contained in theſe three Regions, it may not bs 


96 Of the BONES of the HANDS. 
equal, in that they were formed at the ſame tim 
and could not be one of them without the othe 
And thus we ought to begin with the Part that rig 
firſt to our view. The one Party follows the Ora 

of Dignity, and the other that of Situation. We ſhy 
leave them both, to follow the Order of Nece{ſ, 
according to which we ſhall begin with the 44d: | 
becauſe it incloſes the Excrements, and the Parts tha 
are moſt ſubject to Corruption; and we cannot mah 
a perfect Diſſection of the Whole, unleſs we begin with 
removing theſe. 5 1 
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the word Venter does include all Cavities ; nevertheles |. 
this Part does retain that Name by way of Excellence I. 
being the greateſt Cavity in all the Body. It is call 

the Lower Venter, to diſtinguiſh it from the ty 

others ſuperiour to it. —_ 


therefore extend and contract it ſelf freely, both u 
eaſier Concoction, and for expulſion of Excrement i 
as well as to make room for the expanſion of th 
Matrix during Child-bearing. It is terminated abo 
by the Cartilago Xiphoides and the Diaphragma, by the 
true and the falſe Ribs, below and betore by the 
Os Pabis, on the Sides by the Hip-bones, and behind 
by the Vertebræ of the Loins and the Os Sacrum. 
Its Diviſion, The Venter is commonly divided into an Anterior 
and a Poſterior part: The Anterior, which is that ve 
call the Abdomen, is divided into three regions, d 
which the ſuperior is called the Epigaſtrick, that in 
the middle the Umbilical, and the inferior the Hypo- 
gaſtrick; the firſt begins at the Cartilago Aiphoides, and 
ends two fingers breadth above the Navil; the ſecond 
begins where the former ended, and determines about 
two fingers breadth below the Navil; and the third 
deſcends unto the Os Pubis. „ 
AA Each of theſe three Regions is divided into thre? 
The Epigz Parts, a middle, and two lateral parts. The middle 
Pun. part of the Epigaſtrick region is call'd the Epigaſtriun 
N and the two Sides Hypechondria, of which one is the 
3 _ right, and rother the left Fhpochonarinm, 7 
© know the And ſeeing it is neceſſary that the Surgeon ſhould 


Parts con- know how to diſtinguiſh the different Parts whic 
tained in the ( 


gions. 41011 
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1 


hal nd alſo the middle part of the Colon; the Right Hypo- 


The middle part of the Umbilical Region is called BB 


en 

1 for {do contain the Gut 1izm, 55 

ents WE The lower part of the Hypogaſtrick Region is like- 

F tie vite divided into three, the middle, or that of the | 
bose Pubi or Pecten, and two lateral, called the Groins. DD 
y tee The Pubis begins to be covered with Hair at fourteen The Peer, 
the years old; the Groins give paflage to the Spermatick 

fund Teſlels it is in theſe Parts that J umours do too often 


. niſe, called Buboes. 


tert The poſteriour part of the Venter extends from the The back» = 
at BF laſt Ribs unto the end of the Os Sacrum; it is divided ht of the 
' ' * | a Aldomen. 

is, tinto a ſuperior part, called the Loins, and an inferior 

at n called ates the Buttocks, between which there is a 

Ly po- WF Filure, and a Foramen called Anus, which is the Sink, 

, and Nor Drain of the groſſer Excrements of the Body. 

econl WY The Venter or Belly, is that Cavity which contains lts Diviſion 
about WF and incloſes the Parts which ſerve tor Nouriſhmenr, iu Parts 


5 Te EM . ? Containing 
third WY and for Generation. It is compoſed of two kinds of Parts, and Cong 


whereof the one are External, and containing, and ed. 
the others internal and contained. = ö 


thre? 
The firſt of theſe are common or proper; the com- Whatere the 


giddle 


Parts 


umi mon Parts containing are the Teguments as the Epi- containing 
is the dermis or Cuticula, the Cutis or Skin, and the Fat. 
10 he proper containing Parts are the Muſcles of the Ab- 
houl omen, and the Peritonegum.. | 
which WW Before we lay open the Muſcles of the Abdomen, it 
not be is convenient to tell you that all the Ancients, and the 

"ie — T— 


amils 


H | 


The Navil. 


matter; 


98 Of the Common Containing Parts. 


greateſt part of the Moderns, do reckon up and ſhey 
What i is chat five Teguments: they look d upon the Panniculus C. 


was cited noſus, as the fourth Tegument of the Body; and it ß 


Pamniculus 


Cariſus, according to them, a thick Membrane, which cover, | 


all the Body, and which allo does become muſculoy i 


in ſome places. But this Panniculus Carnoſus ought 4 
not to be accounted a containing part of the Abd 


becauſe there is no ſuch thing in the Body, and whit | 


is ſhewed uſually, is nothing but the Membrane « js: 


Fat. | 


The Opinion I he Ancients gave unto it the Uſe of wrinkling th: 
of the Anci- Skin; but where-ever we ſee the Skin run into wrin. 
ents oa is les, there are particular Muſcles for it, called cutane. 
ous, as in the Forehead the Frontal, in the Occiput the 
Occipital, inthe Scrotum the Dartos, They have faid 


that theſe Muſcles had particular mecons, but not bt 


all over the Body; and that they were not obſerve 
but only in places where there was no Fat between the 


Panniculus Carnoſas and the Skin, which is falſe; for 


we obſerve no Fat between it and rhe Skin, as in the 
Forehead and the Occiput; in Animals too which more 
their Skin, there is no Fat found between the Pannicy- 
las Curnoſus, and tlie Skin. Beſides, in Animals thi 
Panniculius Carnoſuss is a cutaneous Muſcle, as well as the 
Dartos of which I ſpoke. . 8 

their kr. The Fifth and jaſt Tegument of the Body was allo 
ror concern. according to the Ancients, the common Membrane d 
e. Nee the Muicles; they called it fo, becauſe they ſaid 1! 
brane of the Contained or covered all the Muſcles. But it is an 
dtuſcles. Error; for every Muſcle has its proper Membrane, and 
itt is known that this pretended common Membrane 5 
not to be found in a Humane Body, nor in Animab, 
unleſs we take for it ſome Aponcuroſis, or the prope! 
Membrane of a Muſcle, as it is cuſtomary to do in the 

Aldomen. 1 ö | 
Ihe Epidermis is a very thin Membrane and ſtrongly 
EE 5 faſtned to the Skin, which it immediately covers 
„„,  Wheretore it is a Tegument as well as the others; ſome 
do call it the firſt Skin, others the Cuticula, it being 
as thin as the peel of an Onion, and laſtly others the 
Epidermis, becauſe it is ſituated immediately upon the 

5 ä 15 
lis Origin ac- Moſt Authors ſay, that the Epidermis is made of an 
83 oily, unctuous, and moiſt Vapour, which exhales fron 
the Skin, and the parts that are under it; and 8 

| — —— apo 
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The FIRST DEMONSTRATION. 
ew 1 vapour hardens by the Air, which ſtrikes its Impreſſi- 


"WF. 
e 


'ar. Jon upon our Skin continually. They likewiſe give us 


IN 


5 


99 


t is the compariſon of that ſmall Skin which is formed 


upon Ebullition, when the Liquor is left to ſettle. 
os But this Opinion will hardly anſwer Experience, 
aht which tells us that Intants whilſt they remain in the 
nen Womb, and who conſequently have had no Impreſſion 
chat! from the Air, have nevertheleſs an Epidermis. This 
e of Js ſo true, that whenever a Woman miſcarries (let the 

Fatus have more, or fewer Months) this is found in 
th them thick enough to be diſtinguiſhed from the Skin. 
vein And it is to be ſeparated from the Skin, even in Abor- 
ane. tions, where the Fatzs remained ſome time dead in the 


vers BY 


t the Womb. So that we have no reaſon to doubt but the 
faid Epidermis, as well as all the other parts, is always to 
ot be found incloſed in the Egg. 95 


rei That which ought to confirm us in this Opinion is, 
1 the that theſe ſame Authors do aſſign to this part the Ute 
j for 
n the 


nor which would otherwiſe be at theſe Orifices; which 


nic. cduld not be in a Feras, whillt it is (till in the Womb, 
; thi {becauſe it would have no Epidermis, for want of having 
is the WF had the Impreſſion of the cold Air. Rs 


Nlagnitude as the Skin, becauſe it follows the ſame 


allo, 
dimenſions, according to the Encreaſe or Diminution 


Ne ot 


id it of the Body. In Burns it ſeparates from the Skin, but 
is an Mit regenerates very eaſily again, without leaving a 
, and Mark afterwards. 5 

ane z Let an Anatomiſt be never fo expert, he can never 


mal, N ditect this Cuticula, nor ſeparate it from the Skin, in 
xcoper Norder to ſhew it alone, unleſs he does it by burning 
in the N part with the Flame of a Candle. It is this which 

ies up in large Puſtules, when Veſicatories are applied 
ongly to ſome part of the Body; and when it ſeparates from 


of ſhutting the Orifices of the Veſſels which determine 
W:nthe Skin, and that it hinders the waſt of Humours 


The Epidermis has the fame Figure, and the ſame ItsFigureand 


Magnitude, 


That the Epi- 
der mis cannot 


be diſſected. 


overs, Wie Skin of its own accord, and without any outward 
{ome N caule, it is a ſign that the part has a diſpoſition to Mor- 


being Wiihcation and Gangrene. I ſay when it happens with- 
rs the N out any outward cauſe, becauſe an Eryſipelas, or the 
on the great Heat of the Sun ſometimes will make ir ſeparate 
om the Skin, but then Nature repairs it again 
> of an MWquickly, | 5 eee et 
s from . Its Colour is different in divers Countries; for the 
at this I french have it white, the Spaniards tawny, the Moors 
/apoul | - H 2 black, 


Its Colo, 


2 adit . 
Ro LY 
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have it dry, and drawing to a pale Yellow ; the Phleg 


izooncribures This Part contributes very much to Beauty, for th 


KF) Beauty. 


Body, like the Skin: for beſides its great A pertures, it 


as well as for the ſhooting of Hair. 


"EF 
The Skin, 


o in the Lips; Animals have it ſtronger than Men 


TkeOrginof The Ancients do pretend, that the Skin is mad 


the Skin. 


Nerves which do end and are inſerted into the Skin 


is the only Membrane that is compoſed of the mixtuſ 


through many Veſſels, it is only for its Nouriſhmel 


Of the Cemmon Containing Parts. 
black, and fo of others. This Colour of the Epiderni 
is always derived from the nature of the Skin unde: 
neath. Thoſe who are of a Sanguine Complexio, 


have a ruddy Skin, mixed with white ; the Choleric:| 
matick have it ſoft and white ; and laſtly the Melan 
cholick have it rough, brown, and dark. All thi 
Colours are imprinted on the Epidermis, which bein 
only a very thin Pellicle and commonly white, dos 
ealily receive the Colour of the Skin which it immed- 

ately covers, 5 1 ä 


thinner, ſmoother, and more diaphanous this is, th! 
more beautiful is the Complexion; it ſometimes be 
comes thick and callous, and then it is the leſs fenfiole 
of touching. It 1s perforated in many places of th: 


nas likewiſe abundarce of fmall Pores throughout it 
Extent, both for Sweat and inſenſible Tranſpiration, 

The Ules of the Fridermzs are, to cover the Skin, to 
render it more ſmooth and equal, to hinder the Ex 
cluſion of Humours out of the Extremities of the Ve 
lels which terminate upon it, and laſtly to blunt th: 
Senſe of Touching, which could not be made upon tht 
Skin without Pain, it the Impreſſion of Objects were 
to be made immediately upon the Fibres, and upon the 


it felt. | 
The Second Tegument of all the Body is the Skit 
It is the greateſt Membrane of the Body; it is ver 
thick, eſpecially in the Back, at the IKidneys, and in 
the Limbs, it is very thin in the Face, and exceeding) 


2a mw — — YC oa ä 1 


and it is for this Reaton that they are leſs ſenſible a 
Injuries or Impreſſions from the Air. 


partly of Semen, and partly of Bloud, and that tli 


of theſe two matters; but they are certainly miſtake! 
and if Blond be obſerved to be tranſmitted to 


and Augmentation; its true Principle being to 
(ought, as that of all the other parts in the Egg. 


Wy 
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The FIRST DEMONSTRATION. or 
The Enquiries of ſome curious Anatomiſts have lead ThiStruture 


* 
a. BH 
Eb 
a 
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der. 


cio, tertwiſted together like unto Nets, which do make its 
eri thickneſs ; that there are thoulands of ſmall Glands 
le. placed under theſe Nets; that into every one of theſe 
elan Glands there comes a ſmall Branch of an Artery, that a 


the {mall Vein allo comes our of them, and that a Lym- 


> 
ous 
122 


deim phatick Veſſel going from the Gland, does pats through 
dos thete Nets, and does terminate at the Superficies of the 


kin. | 


Ned: IR 5 8 3 
The Knowledge of this Structure has taught us after How inſens. 


rie what manner Sweating is performed; that we ought He Tranpi- 
„ te to look upon the Skin as the univerſal Drain of thegma 
-s be Body; and that the Evacuation which is made by in- 
nfl ſentible peripiration is a very wholſome one. 125 

the We do find then that a ſufficient quantity of Bloud, 25 
es, u being brought hither by ſo many Arteries as there are 5 — gh 
ut u Glandules, in it, is carried back again by fo many little? 
atio Veins; and that whilſt it is paſſing through the Pores 


of the Glandules, a Serum is filtrated from it, which 
| coming through the excretory Veſſel, does furniſh 
| matter for Sweat. 


in, te 
e Ex. 


e v We muſt obſerve that when this Seroſity is but 

nt thei little in quantity it dries upon the Skin, and makes Scuf bow 
on the what we call Scurf. The firſt of theſe Evacuations, ade. 

s Wie which is Sweat, does uſe to make the Criſis which 


on the 


cures abundance of dangerous Diſeaſes. The ſecond 
e Skin 


which is inſenſible Tranſpiration, is no leſs advantage- 
ous, becauſe being made without Intermiſſion, it puri- 
e Heß tics and cools the Bloud, and makes ſuch a Diſſipation 
s ven 

and in 
ding 
3 Men 


of it as is neceſſary for Life. 
This Moiſture which is continually vented through 
the Pores of the Skin, the excretory or lymphatick Vi of 


a 1 g f woiſt Perſpi- 
Veſſels does allo ſerve to preſerve the Skin moiſt, as ration, ag. 


ſible o well as the Epidermis, which without that would be- 

9 come too dry, which then would be hurtful to the 

s made Senſe of Touching. VVV 

at ti The Skin has an infinite Number of ſmall inſenſible 
nixtuſz Holes, called Pores, and others that are very evident, The Por of 
ftakengy 4 thoſe of the Mouth, Noſe, Ears, Eyes, and thoſe ot BED. 


| to the Padenda. 


(hmenl The Skin is a Membrane that can extend and con- 
to Ol tract it elf eafily; we fee how it extends in Wo- enki ud 
> men with Child, and in Hydropical Perions, and in ,t 


- 


ch as grow exceeding big and tat, So that thoſe 
H 3 WhO 


&. 
MN 
4 
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us co underſtand that the Skin is formed of Fibres in- Hh Skin- 
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have been miſtaken. In Summer it 1s thinner and ſof. t 
ter than in Winter, and its Pores are more open, | C 
whence it comes to paſs that Tranſpiration is better | " 
0 per formed in Summer than in Winter. Throughout 
It Adhæſion. all its Extent it adheres to the Parts which it touches; | 
but more in the Palm of the Hand and the Sole of the t 
Foot, than in rhe Forehead or Belly. It adheres more #8 © 
in Man than in ſome other Animals, which makes 
them able to move it more eaſily. _ 8 \ 
The Skin re. If the Skin happens to ſuffer a Solution of Continu. ! 
unites by 1ty in any part, it never reunites without making a Wt * 
ge. Scar, a Mark of which remains afterwards all the Life, ! 
_ A Scar cauſes a leſs detormity in Infants, becaule their Ml * 
Fleſh is moiſter than in Perſons in Years, whoſe Skin * 
15 drier. 8 . 
Thar all the The Skin of a Man is covered over with Hair, that Bl | 
skin is cove-Of Women is leſs ſo; and ſome Men have more Hair MW * 
red with than others, We do eaſily diſcover thoſe on the Head, 


— 
8222 2 : * 
— a — * — 7 Sor ow — 22 


Sm. either go to the Skin, or elſe come from it; for beſides | 


1 Of the Common Containing Parts. 
who have thought it limited the Parts of the Body, 1 


x tt 


=> 


Face, Arm-pits, and the Pudenda; but we perceive 
with much difficulty thoſe that are over the Surface of 
all the Skin; that which appears ſmootheſt hath in 
every Pore a {mall Hair that ſhoots forth, and which 
hath its Root in one of the {mall Glands that lies dil- 
erſed in the Skin. This little Hair is ſeen more or 
eſs, according as it is more of a fair or a dark Colour. 
It is needleis to tell you that there have been Perſons 
covered over with Hair like Bears, fince ſuch things 
are Wonders in Nature, and are no rule to us. Nei. 
ther ſhall I relate the Reaſonings of ſome Authors to 
prove that Man had no need of Hair, nor of Feathers, 
he having Reaſon and Hands for making Veſtments, 
which were to ſupply their Defect.  _ 
The Colour All Men have not their Skin equally white, although 
of the Skin, that is their Natural Colour; the Colour often chan- 
ges according to the Temper of the Body, and the | 
predominant Humour, as I have already ſhewn when 
I ſpoke of the Epidermis. Fat People have it whiter, | 
becauſe the Fat which lies under their Skin, does give 
them a white Luſtre. Lean Perſons on the contraty | 
have it ruddier, becauſe the Fleſh which immediately | 
touches 1t, does give them that Colour. CE | 
ammndence All that we Cur, in order to ſeparate the Skin from 


of eſtes the other Membranes, are ſo many ſmall Veſſels, which | 
found in the 


thoſe | 


Wy 
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tobe of the Glands, of which I ſpoke, there are alſo 
WF thoſe that are called Cutaneous Veſſels, which are the 
I Capillary Arteries and Veins. There are alſo an inti- 
nite number of ſmall Nerves, which terminate in the 
skin, and give it its Senſation. . | 
I ſhall obſerve three conſiderable Uſes of the Skin; The Uſes of 
che firſt is to cover and incloſe all the Parts of the e Skin. 
Body; the ſecond is to be the Organ of Touching ; and 
the third is to ſerve for an Emunctory to the Humours 
& which paſs forth by Sweat, and by Tranſpiration. 
I give no faith to that which the Phyſiognomiſts do 
aſlign to it, which is to be a Regiſter of our Deſtiny, 
they fancying that they know our good or bad For- 
tunes, by the Features of the Face, and the Lines on 
the Hands and Feet. | | 


congeals and hxes. ers On 
Fiat is a white body, of a middle Confiſtence , it is its Definition! | 


The FIRST DEMONSTRATION. 


The Third of the common Teguments is the Fat, 


| which covers and incloſes all the Body; it is in the 
| Interſtices of the Fibres of the Membrana Adipoſa, and 


in the little Cells that are made by it, that the Far 


made of the unctuous and oily part of the Bloud, and 


condenſed by a moderate Cold, or rather by a certain 


degree of Heat, which not being ſtrong enough to diſ- 
ſolve it, cannot be a hindrance ro its Production. 


It cannot be denied but this fatty matter does acquire pour Gris of 


103 


Fat. 


Conſiſtence by the Hardneſs and Coldneſs of the Mem- Far. 


branes that fix it, and that a great heat will melt it; 
but fince there is a difference in it, ſome ot it being more 
or leſs ſolid, I ſhall take notice to you of four ſeveral 
ſorts of it: of which one is called Suet, which fixes ſo, 
and becomes fo hard, that it is eaſy to break it in pieces, 


when it comes to be cold, and this fort is found in 
great ſtore in Beefs and Muttons, in their Paunches, 
and about their Kidneys. The ſecond, or that of 


which I now ſpeak, 1s leis folid, and fixes with more 


diffculty than the others. The third is called Arun- 


gia, or Greaſe, and is more liquid and ſoft, being an 


Oyl thickned, and this is found in the Joints. And 


laſtly, the fourth is a medullary Juice, which diſſolves 
. leaſt degree of Heat, and then it runs like 
vl. mY on Bonny 


' Theſe four ſorts of Fat have their different Uſes, The vgs of 


according to the different Parts wherein they are Feat. 


tound. That which inveſts the whole Body, does 
H 4 1 keen 
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keep it warm, and ſerves to preſerve its Natural Heat; 
Wherefore they who are very fat are very little ſenſible of 
Cold. That which is about the Heart does ſerve to 
keep it moiſt and pliant in its Motions. That which 
is at the Kidneys preſerves their Pelvis from being hurt 
by the Salts of the Urine; and that which is found 
near the Joints does facilitate their Motion by its Lu- 
bricity. Some Authors will have the Fat contribute 
not only to the Nouriſhment of all the Parts, when 


. there is occaſion for it by reaſon of ſome great Abſti- 

1 nence, but alſo unto Beauty, for Perſons who have 

\ little or no Fat have their Skin dry and ſubject to 
wrinkles. 


No Fat found We muſt obſerve, that there is no Fat found in the 

in ke Brain. Brain, the Lips, in the upper part of the Ear, on the 

Penis, or with the Teſticles; 1 ſhall give you the rea- 

ſons tor it in due time and place, but there is ſome of 

it in all the other Parts, and eſpecially about the Heart, 

the Kidneys, the Nates,. and in the Joints. 

We have underſtood that Fat does ſerve to moiſten 

the Parts, in order to facilitate their Motions, for 

which reaſon there is abundance of it found in places 

where the Motions are great and violent as at the 

Heart, and the Eye. It likewiſe ſerves to mollity, and 

to defend them againſt the hardneſs of bodies near it, 

as it is with the Eye. It allo ſerves principally to 

ſweeten the Acrimony of the Bloud, by mixing with 

it, and to hinder the Exaltation ot Salts, whence it 1s 

that fat people are more jocund and leſs fretful than 

the lean; they ſleep without the diſturbance of Dreams, 

whereas lean perſons are ſad, and full of Inquietudes 

Day and Night, by reaſon of the pungency of the 

{ Salts of their Blood, which prick them, and inflame 

| | them. This Oy! is received into the Veins and Lym- 
{ 


— 


phatick Veflels. Phthifical People are obſer ved to have 
but little Fat in them, and their Epiploon is wont to be 
| | conſumed ; which contributes much to their dry habit, 
lit! the Salts having an Exaltation for want of this Balla- 
K | mick Oyl. El | Bt | | £ 
Ih 1 The Fat changes ſometimes into Nouriſhment to 
|| the Body; and this is the reaſon that Bears, Monkeys, 
Wi Fc. do make of their Bodies Magazins of Far, before 
| they ſhut themſelves up in Caves in the Winter, and 
that we find abundance-ot Far ſtored up in their Epi- 
Dion and Meſentery, which are as their Storehoules, 
15 | | | | whereas 


The FIRST DEMONSTRATION. 
hereas after Winter they are found exceeding lean, 


at; . | 

of nd their Epilbon and Meſentery are dried up, conſu- 
to ned, and without Fat. Not that we ought to ima- 
ich ine chat their Fat was ſufhicient for their Subſiſtence, 


urt 4s: * 

md ME continual ſlumber, unleſs the motion of their Bloud 

Lu. Naas then very flow, as has been obſerved upon diſſect- 

ute Ning them ar that time, becauſe they being out of action, 

nen there is little Diſſipation of Humours and conſequently 
they have little occaſion of Nouriſnment. 


| Moreover the Oily Fat contained in the Veſicles of 


ay 

* rat does mix with the Bloud by entring directly into 
be Veins through their little Orifices. And M. Mal- 

the Neghius pretends to have found Veſſels for this purpoſe, 

the {Which open and diſcharge the Fat into the Veins; 

rex hence it is, ſays he, that there is ſo great a Connexi- 

of Non between the Veins and the Fat, for this follows 

art, them in all their Ramifications, as may be plainly ob- 

I erred in the Heart, and the Epiploon. But this new 

ten Nxperiment of fo famous an Anatomiſt, does ſtill want 

for MW: Confirmation ; tor ſome Dutch, whoſe merit is well 

aces known, and their ſole Application to Anatomy do aſ- 

the ure me that after many nice Examinations they could 

and nd out no ſuch thing.. OE, NE 

r it, Thoſe who till admit of a Panniculus Carnoſus, do H H 

to ae the Membranous Fibres which compoſe the Pin- Memirara 

vith sede, or Fat, and which form the little Cells that h 

it is Nontain it, to be this Membrane: they will have it, 

han that in Fevers it is the ſeat of the Chilneſs that is cau- 


ms, {MW by ſome ſharp Seroſity which makes the pungency, 


ades end that it is this which by means of its Fleſhy Fibres 


the auſes the Motions which we perceive in the Skin. 


ame The moſt diſcerning of the Moderns do pretend on the 
ym- MWeontrary, that the Carnous Fibres which are found in 


rave {Wile Forehead, rhe Occiput, the Neck, and in the Scro- 


o be in, are rhe Muſcles : that if the Forehead, and the 


bit, MW0ciput are moved, it is by means of the Frontal, and 


alla» ie Occipital Mulcles: that if the Skin of the Neck 
| moves, it is the Cutaneous Muſcle which moves it; 


t to and laſtly, that when the Scrotam, and the Teſticles 
eys, Wi ſeen to move, it is an Effect of the Cremaſter 
fore Muscle. F | Se 1 7 8 

and Thoſe who hold the common Membrane of the Muſ- 


Epi- ce to be one ot the common Teguments of the Rady, Thccommen. 


the Muſcles, 


ates, MW ſhew for it a part of the proper Membrane of the 
eas | — oblique 


Furing their retirement, if theſe Creatures were not in 
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Oblique Deſcending Muſcle, which, they ſay, is whit: 
thin, tranſparent, and made of an interlacing Me 
Fibres and Nerves, which render it of fo exquiſite iſ 
ſenſe, that it cauſes troubleſome Shiverings, and into 
rable rheumatick Pains, when it is prick d with ſom 
acid: They alſo find a Uſe for it, which is to hinde 
the Muſcles from being diſplaced in violent Motion 
as if it were poſſible for a Muſcle that is faſtened x 
both ends unto two ſolid parts, to remove out of it 
lace. But laying aſide theſe different Opinions! 
ave ſufficiently ſhewn, that there is no Carnous Mem: 
brane (other wiſe called Panniculus Carnoſus) nor Com- 
mon Membrane of the Muicles. Let us now then com: 
to the Proper Containing Parts. 1 


8 14 


Ten Mauſcles The Teguments being raiſed, many Muſcles do a5 
of the vl. pear, which poſſeſs all the Anterior parts of the Abdomen, 
288 Theſe Muſcles are Ten, five on each ſide. Sometimes 
there are counted fewer, when the two Pyramid 
Muſcles of Fallopius are not reckoned ; and ſometimes 
more, when the Rect; are divided into many: but! 
{ſhall keep ſtrictly to the number Ten, which are the 
four Oblique, two Tranſverſal, two Recti, and tuo 
Pyramidal. They do all receive their Names from 
their Situation, and from the Order and Diſpoſition 

of their Fibres. | 
Whit 2 I ſhall not ſpeak of the Muſcles in general, untill 
vltl is. ſhall treat of a greater number of them. I will only 
ſay here, that the Muſcles are Organical Parts, and 
the Inſtruments of Voluntary Motion, and that it 5 
only by their means that the Abdomen can expand and 

ez. 4's „ 

L Of the four Oblique Muſcles, there are two of them 
Tre Ovlique- detcending and external, and two aſcending or inter 
ing Muſcles, nal: Thoſe which appear firſt are the Obliquely 
Deſcending; they are 10 called, becauſe their Fibres 
deſcend obliquely from above downwards. They arg 
alſo called External, to diſtinguiſh them from th 
others which are ſituated under them: And laſtly 
þ called the Great Obhliqui, becauſe their magnitude ex} 
101 The Origin ceeds that of the other Ohliqui. Their figure is almoly 
HF, and INE triangular. BY g 1 
. Malls They take their Origin by Digitation from ti 
Serratus Major, that is to ſay, from the fixth and 
ſeventh of the true Ribs, from all the baſtard-Ribs f 
- | ag 
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hit And from the edge of the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 
0 inebra of the Loins; they proceed to inſert in the 
te : xternal part of the Os 1/iam and the Os Pabir, and 
ole end with a large and ſtrong Aponeuroſis in the Linea 
fone 4114. The Serrati Majoret, which are Muſcles of the 
inde Thorax, have as many Indentings as theſe Muſcles, 
tion; and they do interlace one another, after the manner 
ed aas the Fingers of one Hand uſe to be placed between 
of i the Fingers of the other Hand. At every one of theſe 
ns, Ifndentings, which are ſeven in number, there is a little 
Mem- Nerve that enters into it, which cauſes theſe Muſcles 


Ito be very hard to Difle&t, when one would ſhew 
them all. Theſe Nerves do likewiſe ſhew us the origin 
of theſe Muſcles, becauſe the Nerves which go to the 
Mulcles do enter into them rather towards their origin 


Com. 
comme 


Io ap. than at their inſertion. | | 3 

loner. WF The Obliquely Aſcending Muſcles are fo called, be- M 
tims MWczuſe their Fibres do rife from below upwards ; they 33 
midi are ſituated juſt under the former, for which reaſon U. A 


Muſcles. 
times | 


— they are call d the Oblique Internal. They are a great 
ut 


deal leſs than the former, and are like them of a trian- 
re the gular figure. They have their origin from the ſuperior 
| tuo pert of the Os Pubis, continuing along the middle of the 
5 fromMCreft of the Hip-bones, they inſert at the ends of all 
o(ition the Ribs as far as the Cartilago Aiphoides, and at laſt 
„ Wukrt in the Linea Alba by a large and double Apo- 
ntil I ois: They do receive the Nerves at the place where 


l onlyMlthey were inſerted at the Vertebræ of the Loins. 

s, and Ot theſe Two Aponenroſes, the one paſſes over, and Why theſe 
it it M the other under the Nectus, that it may be equally 2 hre 
id and frengthened beth above and below. The Fibres of era. 


tele Muſcles, as well as the former, do croſs one ano- 


them ther like a St. Andrew's Croſs; which has the ſame 
nter-Wetect as a ſtrong compreſſion of ſome Part. For 
quel Example : If one Hand be feeble, we add the other to 
Fired is affiltance, which croſſing the former, adds unto the 
ey aro trengthning the other. “ 

m tic The Tranivertal are fo called, becauſe their Fibres 
laſtly WM traverſe the others; they are fituared under the TheTranfver- 
Ic ex Oblique, and placed upon the Peritonæum, unto which fl Mutcs. 


almo! they adhere 10 ſtrongly, that it is hard to ſeparate 

em aſunder without tearing them: Theſe are of a 

m tag Wdrangular figure. | 3 

h and Theſe Muſcles rake their Origin from the tranſverſe Their Origin 

RY troceſſes of the Verrebre of the Loins ; they inſert © — 
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the internal part of the Os Ilium and the interna] var 
of the Cartilages of the lower Ribs; then paſſing unde 
the Rectut, they terminate in the Linea Alba by a l 
Aronenroſts. 5 _— 
Obſervations Theſe three ſorts of Muſcles have Aponeuroſes, whigl 


- tx ſerve them inſtead of Tendons, and each of which gg 
2 and inſerts with that ot the Muſcle which is on eth 
© other ſide, and this unites them ſo as that they ſeem i 
be but one. They are pertorated in their middle par p- 
tor giving a paſlage to the Umbilical Veileis ; and 1 
their lower part, to let paſs in Men the Spermatic th 
Veſſels, which go to the Teſticles; and to in Woma Mo! 
the round Ligaments of the AZatrix, which proce 
to make their Inſertion in the Thighs, _ Pb 
The tech- The three Holes which are at the Apeneuroſeès of ther f. 


ritm of th-ſe Muſcles are ſo appoſitely made, that they deſerve to he 
8 taken notice of; that of the Tranſverſal Muſcle is th 
uppermoſt of all, that of the Oblique Aſcending is 
fingers breadth lower, and that of the Externl 
Oblique is itill lower: ſo that theſe three Holes are not 
placed over-againſt one another; and the Aponeariji 
of one of them covers the Aperture of the other, in 
order to hinder the eruption of the internal parts out- 
wardly ; nevertheleſs, there do happen too often rup- 
tures in thoſe places, by the eruption of the Epipla 
„ ß d Soo 

O The Fourth Pair of the Muſcles of the Abdomen ale 
The Rec. the Rect, ſo called, becauſe their Fibres proceed in a 
ſtraight line from on high downwards, or from below 
upwards; for ſome will have them to riſe from the 
 Steraum, and others from the Qs Pabis : but it 154 
thing indifferent whether their origin or inſertion be 
in the one or the other of thoſe Parts, provided we 
know that they are faſtened at one end to the Stern, 
and to the ſides of the Cartilago Enſiformis, and by the 

other end to the ſuperior part of the Os Pectinis. 
Cntecrations The Fibres of theſe Muſcles do not go without inter- 


— — 22 7 


ETW —y ——_— ee ee” 


858 are cut off by ſome Nervous places, called of old Ener. 


vations, although they be really true Tendons. Their 
number is not always the ſame, ſome Bodies having] 
three of theſe interruptions, others four, and ſome- 
times more. | : 


8 would fain make ſo many diſtinct Muſcles a8 
4 TCLE at hs a 1 0 | 250 
„ my they ſaw of theie Membranous Intervals, becauef 
Nerves, — —_— 
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lar eeing this Muſcle is long, and has a very ſtrong mo- 
on, to the performance of which one ſmall Nerve 
lone would not have been ſufficient. 


The FIRST DEMONSTRATION. 109 
ey had obſerved that many Nerves did enter into 
his Muſcle : But that ought to be the leſs ſurpriſing, 


Some Authors heve related, that a Man had more of TheOpinions 


Whele Encrvations above the Navil than below it ; be- ne A 
auſe being more addicted ro Gluttony and Intem— 
Perance, hi; Stomach had more need of extenſion : 
And that a Woman, on the contrary, had more of 
mem below the Navil, by reaſon that this Muſcle being 
lobliged to extend in that place, for the giving more 


thors, 


ſpace or room to the Matrix, in the time of Child- 
bearing. But this Obſervation is not found to be true, 
fnce both Men and Women have of them equally 
throughout. | TL : 
In order to underſtand rightly what are the Uſes of The tue Uſe = 


I theſe Ener vation, we muſt know, that every Muſcle, their Ener. 


1 5 c ! . . 7 i I vations. 
in its action, does abbreviate; and during its abbre- 


vation, it {wells in its middle more or leſs, according 
5 its Fibres are more or leſs long. Now it is certain, 
that if the Fibres of the Hectus had extended without 
interruption from one end of it to the other, without 
being cut off ſometimes by theſe membranous intervals, 
the twelling of this Muſcle had been ſo great in its 
middle part, that it would have hurt and cruſh'd the 
Contained Parts, inſtead of aſſiſting them to make 
expulfion of Excrements by an equal and gentle com- 
preſſion; the which could not happen but by the 
nterpoſition of theſe Nodi, which by cutting this 
Muſcle into four parts, do make that inſtead of one 
Tumour there are four, which do equally compreſs 
the Abdomen, and facilitate the expulſion of Super- 
fluities out of the Inteſtines and the Bladder. | 

It is not only on the Uſe of theſe Enervations that I xo Aue. 
do differ in opinion from others, but alſo on that of , in che 
the Mammillary and Epigaſtrick Veins ; many having 3 
thought that one of the Branches of the Mamillary des. 
Vein which is found under this Muſcle, when it is 
turned up, did make an Anaſtomoſis with the Epigaſtrick 
Vein; that this communication did make the great 
ympathy that there is between the Breaſts and the 
Vomb ; and that this was the way through which 
ome Milk was voided from the Womb, in Women 
newly brought to bed. But the Circulation - — 

2 OQ 


The Pyrami- the Abdomen have, does cauſe them to be called the 
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Blood teaches us, that theſe Veins have no other Uf 

than all the reſt of them have, which is to conyey 

back again the Blood to the Heart, For I have tried, 

by ſyringing Liquors into each of theſe Veins, to make 

them pals from one of them into the other, without 

ever being able to do it: which plainly ſhews, that 

this famous Azaſtomoſis, which hath made fo much 
noiſe, is nothing but a meer Chimera. 

P The Pyramidal figure which the two laſt Muſcles of 


| Muſcles. Pyyamidal Muſcles; they lie upon the lower Tendon 
of the Recti, which hath made ſome think them z 
part of them; bur they are two diſtinct Muſcles, and 
ſeparate from the others. 

They take their Riſe by a fleſhy and very compact 
Principle from the upper and external part of the 
Os Pubis, and riſing upwards, they contra them: 
ſelves by little and little, and rerminate in a point in 
the Linea Alba, three or four fingers breadth above the 
Os Pabis, and ſometimes reach to the Navil. 

Theſe Zu:. Fallepins, Riolanus and Gelce have aſſigned many 
cles have a Ulſes to them: They pretend that they fortifie the 
och ebony » Tendons of the Recti, that they help the excretion of 
tht of the Urine, and that they contribute to the erection of the 
ethers, Penis. I do believe, on the contrary, that they ſerve 
to raile the Peritonaum, and to hinder the Region of 

the Bladder, where they are inferred, from too much 
compreſſion, and that a Man be not forced to make 

water as often as the other Muſcles do make compreſ- 

ſion on the internal Parts; thete two Mulcles are very 

1mall, and are never equal to one another: That which 

is longer than the other has its inſertion a fingers 

breadth higher; which helps to confirm me in the 
opinion, that they do lift or raiſe the Peritonæum in 

this place, which by not compreſſing the Bladder, 

does render it capable of containing a greater quantity 

of Urine than otherwiſe it would do. 2 

The true UG We may conſider the Oblique and the Tranſverlal | 
of the Mak: Muſcles, as Hands laid one upon the other, in different 
Alden, ences 3 and the Retti as great Barrs fituated in the 
middle of the Abdomen, which do hinder the others | 
in their motions from too much binding and com- 
preſſing the Inteſtines againſt the Spine, and the V. 
tebræ of the Loins. The Recti do alſo retain the 


others, and do make them to act on both tides, — 
the 


Their Origin 
and Inſertion. 
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Us f he better compreſſion of the Parts of the Abdomen, 


we r Reaſons I ſhall tell you hereafter. 
10 F Hence we ſre that the Parts of the Abdomen are 


ri 

— Equally compreſſed throughout, and that the Guts and 
hout he Viſcera cannot avoid this compreſſion, in what- 

tha Whoever place they are depoſited; for the Recti, in their 


Action, do ſqueeze directly before from above down- 
Ewards, and thereby do conſtrain the Viſcera to encline 
towards the Sides, by realon of the reſiſtance they find 
towards the Spine. But then the Oblique Mulcles are 
like Diagonal Barrs, which do ſtrongly repel them : 
End ſince the Coſte from above, and the Oſſa Ianominata 
from below, do make a good reſiſtance, the Parts of 
the Abdomen would thruſt outwardly towards the 
Flanks ; and therefore Nature, to prevent it, has made 
the Oblique Muſcles very thick and very fleſhy in this 
place; and the more to counter-balance this reſiſtance, 
ſhe has here placed the Tranſverſe Muſcles, which 
(raw the Navil towards the Loins. FER 

Ir is well underſtood that the Navil is a re-union of 
the Tendons of almoſt all the Muſcles of the Abdomen, 


juch 


es of 
| the 
dons 
mM 2 

and 


paQt 
the 
lem. 
lt in 
e the 


nany 


the and conſequently that it is the place where all the 

1n of Powers do act more ſtrongly; and this makes it to 

the Wiatten it ſelf, in order to make the Belly equal in its | 
ſerve parts; and that ſuits very well to the Uſes of the Parts | 
n of Nef the 44dommen, which are ſituated in this place; for ; 
nuch We find in it the Guts Jium and Jejunum, and the Y 
nake leſentery, which are the parts of the Abdomen that 
preſ- dae molt need of a ſtrong compreſſion: For in the 


former of them the Chyle does come to a ſtate of per- 


very Winer of 
hich Wiction, teparates from the groſs Excrements, and, 
gers Willy, adapts its ſelf to the orifices of the Venæ Lacteæ, 
the Wil which requires a very ſtrong and very vigorous com- 


ſrellion ; and the Meſentery has no leſs need of it than 
e others, for the diſtribution of the Chyle. 
The Colon, which is in like manner fituated in this The CG. 
legion, had need alſo of a great compreſſion ; for the 
ie, in the place where this Gut traverſes the Ab. 
wney, do find it difficult to paſs forwards, both by 
raſon of the aſcent they muſt there make; whereas 
ery where elſe they have a deſcent, and becaule here 
ey are of a drier nature. 5 ON 


m in | 
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tity | 


erfal | 
rent | 
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Ver- t is not agreed in what time theſe Muſcles do thus 
the t; it is nevertheleſs very likely that they contract 
for I tenlelves in the time of Expiration. There is, not- 


the withſtand- 
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ration, as when we are at the Stool. And thus it 


come to hold our breath; and we make the Muſcle 


Air at that time, and the Diaphragma can have 
Tenſion: whence it is, that this being a violent ar 


the Cartilago Xiphoides unto the Os Pabis, We mul 


Of the Common Containing Parts, | 
withſtanding, a time in which they eontract in Inj; 
having once received Air into our Lungs, our Thea 
being dilated, and our Diaphragma relaxed, we thy 


the Abdomen to ſqueeze our Viſcera with the more for 
which being, as 1t were, between two preſſes, are con. 
ſtrained to diſcharge the Feces they contain. 
Obſerve, That in holding the Breath, the Draphragny 
is forced to relax, the Thorax not being then able u 
contract it ſelf ; becauſe there can be no expiration q 


conſtrained motion, it cannot laſt long. 

The Linea Alba is a concourſe of all the Aponemiſ 
of the Mulcles that I have ſhewn you; it is call 
Linea, a Line, becauſe it is ſtraight like a Line, ai 
white, becauſe it has no fleſh in ir. It extends fron 


obſerve, That it is ſtraighter below the Navil tha 
above it, and that it divides the Muſcles of the right 
fide from thoſe on the left fide 


This ſhould be the place, GEN TLEMEN, to ſhey 
you the Peritonæum, it being the Second and Laſt d 
the Proper Containing Parts : But before we open i 
ſince we mult prepare and diflect the Umbilical Vellel 
to ſhew you them at the ſame time, I remit you 
feeing them until the next Demonſtrations 
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1 | f the Parts contained in the ABDOMEN, 
: that ſerve for Chylification. 


T is in this Demonſtration, GENTLEMEN, that That all che 
I ſhall begin to examine the Parts which are en ga, of the. 
cloſed in the Abdomen. Although this Place is the y per-. 
Fitchin wherein all the Nouri ſnment is prepared for eg. 
In the reſt of the Body, and it is the Sink through 
hich all Impurities are drained ; nevertheleſs, its 
Wtructure is no leſs admirable than that of the other 
Parts. An Architect who undertakes a great Edifice, 
W: lometimes as much concerned to diſpoſe the Kitchin, 
Ind the Offices, in convenient places, as to order the 
more noble Apartments; and he lets us ſee the ftrength 
pf his Genius in their conſtruction, as well as in his 
Worming a Chamber or a Cloſet. God has no lets made 
Wppear his great Wiſdom and Power in forming the 
Wincaneſt Parts of a Humane Body, than he does in 
le moſt noble, having given to the one and to the 
ther a certain degree of Perfection which much 
Miurpaſſes all that Humane Underſtanding could have 
Contriv'd or imagin d- | „ 
It being impoſſible to ſhew all the Parts of the piifon of 
VAladomen in One fingle Demonſtration, I ſhall divide che Pars 
them into Three, by reaſon of Three kinds of Parts 8 
that are contained in it; ſome do ſerve for Chy lifica - 
tion, others for the Purification of the Blood, and laſtly, 
others for Generation. * ä 
But before I ſhew you any of theſe Parts, I muſt, a 4 A & 
ENTLEMEN, finiſh the ſhewing you the laſt of The reis. 
he Contained Parts, which is the Peritonæum, with ln. 
the which we do commonly begin the Second Lecture 
* Demonſtration. _- 5 | 
The Peritonæum is a thin, ſoft Membrane, that iu Definiios, 
ncloſes, as in a Bag, all the Viſcera contained in the 
lhdomen. Its Internal Surface is ſmooth, and beſmear d 
with a humour, which hinders it from hurting the 
Inteſtines, and the other Parts which it touches, The 
ee eee External 
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1 External Surface, on the contrary, is fibrous any 
1 0 unequal, in order to faſten unto the Muſcles th: 
in | better. LES 
. Its Figure. It has the ſame Figure and the fame Magnitude x 


wr the Abdomen, which it inveſts all over. It extends z 
"3th; much as this capacity is able to do, in the time of 
Child-bearing, and in a Dropſy, or in a Tympany; 
and eaſily contracts again, when the Infant, the Ware 
or the Wind which cauſed the Tumour, are diſcharged 
Hlrius thought this Part was ſtronger in Men aboy 
if the Navil, and that in Women it is thicker below the 
. | Navil : But this opinion is not true, no more tha 
UE | that of the Enervations of the Rectus, ſceing it is certain 
. that it is equally thick throughout. „ 
1 TheOpinions According to the Ancients, the Peritoneum is made 
hl of the An- of a double Membrane, in the duplicature of which 
».,4 Cients about N £ ? he 1 . : 3 
Fil the Periz. the Umbilical Veſlels do paſs, which are the Vein, th 
1 naum. TWO Arteries, and the Urachus. But now, a- days Me 
eh What it tu. know that the Peritoneum has no Duplicature, and 
| 5 ly is now that inſtead of having its Origin trom the Ferteh;4 
bund to be. of the Loins, it is not ſo much as faſtned to them; 
1 which may ve {een by following its track from place to 
| | place: It faſtens before unto the Muſcles, above to 
| 
: 
2 


the Diaphragma, below to the Pubis, and paſſing over 

the Bladder and the Rectum in Men, and over the 

Matrix in Women; it covers the Spermatick Veſll:l, 

and the Vaſa Differentia, without inveloping then 

quite notwithitanding. Laſtly, It pafles over the 

| Muſcles Iliaci and Pſoas, and over the A:rta and Jen 

Cava, covering the Kidneys on all tides, where it forms 

that Membrane which is called AJen-brana Adipoſa, be. 

— cauſe it contains a great deal of Fat. 

The Holes of The Peritonænm, which was thought to be perforated 

the Perit jn ſeven or tight different places, has not above tuo 

. Foramina, or Holes, at moſt, the one above, for the 

14 entrance of the Oeſophagus; and the other below, fot 

| the paſlage of the Rectum. The fix other Holes, that 

were given to it, are not to be found, to wit, two al 

al the upper part, for the paſlage of the Great Arte), 

JJ  . and the Vena Cava; one before, for the paſſage of the 

(1: J_ Unbdilical Veſſels ; another tor the Matrix; and two 

I Sad. for paſſing the Veſſels which go to the Thighs. Thol: 
| ho ſuppoſed a Duplicature in the Peritonæum, 1mapi 

theſe Holes; but ſceing the Great Artery, the Vent 

Cava, the Umbilical Veſſels, and the —— ar 
| | | 5 Pla 
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and placed out of the Peritoneum, it is needleſs to ſearch 
; the bor their Entrances and their Egreſſes. 7 
W The Peritoneum in a Humane Body has two Produ - Its ProduQtis 
de g Qions or Elongations, one on each fide which condu e 
ds the Spermatick Veſſels unto the Teſticles. In a Wo- 


W man it covers the round Ligaments but half way, 
E when theſe Productions are come to the Teſticles they 


ne of 
any; 


Vater, row larger for the better covering them, and fo form 

irged, their ſecond proper Membrane, called Ehthroides, or Va- 

aboi: N einalis, becauſe it reſembles the Sheath of a Sword. 

wth It receives ſmall branches of Nerves from thoſe that is veſſel; 
tha are diſtributed to the Muſcles of the Abdomen; its Ar- 


teries come from the Phrenica, the Mamillary, and the 
Epigaſtrick Arteries; and its Veins do carry back the 


ertain 


made N ſuperfluous parts of its Nouriſhment, to the Phrenick 

which Hand Epigaſtrick Veins. . 
n, the The Ules of the Peritonæum, are to contain and to Ts Uleg 
ys vi inclote ſome parts of the Abdomen. It was thought | 

e, and that this did furniſh them all with a coat, for beſides 

erteb:e ¶ the proper coats they had, they received one common 


them; 
lace to 
JVe t0 


coat, according to the Ancients, from the Peritonæum; 
and this has cauſed 1t to be called the Mother of all the 
Membranes in the Abdomen. 


g over BB The Navil is a NVodus formed by the Re union of the 
er the MUmbilical Veſſels, and cut ſo ſoon as the Infant is The Nav. 
Veſſels, born; it is called alſo Umbilicus from Umbo, that 

them ignifes the Middle, becauſe it is not only placed in 

er tic the middle of the Venter, but alſo in the middle of 

id Je the Body; and this is fo true, that if a Man ſtretches 


t forms 


0 out his two Arms, and ſets his Legs at the like diſtance, 
ſa, be. 


bt " be found that theſe four Extremities do make 
Circle. 5 | 


foratel I We muſt conſider the Navil, either of an Infant Whatche a. 

ve tuo Hohilſt he is in the Womb, or elſe in a perfect Man. ung is. 

for the Hin the Fetus, it is a String of a French Ell long, or 

2w, tor Ntbereabouts, that goes from the After-birth to the belly 

2s, that Wot the Fætus, and which then incloſes four Veſſels, which 

two at Brea Vein, two Arteries, and the Vrachns. 5 8 

Artery, WW This String ſerves to conduct theſe Veſſels, which The ve of 

e of tie Mould have * too weak of themſelves tor ſo long a this String. 

nd tao Hpallage, and would not have been able to reſiſt the 
Tho!: Motions of the Intant- Its Length is of Uſe to the 


maęin d Hhntant, that he may remove conveniently to and fro 

ne Jen, In the Womb, and that both the Infant and the Atter- | 

ri.x, ate HMerth may come away one after another, in the Deli- 
pac py very. 


An Errorcon- 
3 ſuſtain the Bladder; but it was unadviſedly thougl. 


— — —— — — — — 


—— 
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very. So ſoon as the Infant is born this String is to | 
cut above the Ligature; afterwards Nature rids it (| 
of what remains of it, ſo that there remains only; 
Modus, or Knot, as you commonly fee, and as wh 


tied within two Fingers breadth of his Belly, and th 


ought to conſider it in a perfect Man. 


Fou Umbili- The four Veſſels that we call Umbilical, are annex. 
cal vellck. ed to it; one, which is the Vein afcends upward, au 
the three others, or the Arteries and the Vracbus wi 
deſcend. Theſe Veſſels are brought from the Nu 

unto their Inſertion between the Muſcles, and the „ 


ritonaum. 


The Umbilical Vein goes to inſert in the Veiny x 


together; for it is certain that this Bloud muſt 


thoſe of the Placenta, which from being of an impe. 

ceptible Bigneſs at firſt do afterwards become fo prod. 

giouſly big, that it cannot but amaze us to ee a thiny 

ſo ſurprizing. . e 

DD The two Arteries do go, or rather do come fron 

The Unbils the Iliacks; the Urachus which is in the middle, g 
"n+ to annex at the bottom of the Bladder. 

I cannot Agree to the Uſes that are given to thek 
TheVrochws Veſſels; it is pretended, for Example, that the Ver 
The Us of ſerVes for a Ligament to the Liver, which at 
the Umbili. not be for three Reaſons: the firſt is, it would hurt 
cal veſſels in the Liver rather than help it, by drawing it dont 
M wards; the ſecond is, that it could not ſupport it b. 
fore, being faſtned to the Navil, which ſubmits to l 

the motions of the Belly; and the third is, becauſe th: 

Liver hath already a ſufficient ſtore of Ligaments in 
ſuperior part, without wanting this; unto all whit 

may be added, that it were an ill diſpoſition of a Lig 

ment, for to faſten it unto a Vein, ſuch as the Pott 

Whole coat is as thin as Paper. DE 

Some Authors will have the Iliack Arteries ſerve t 


' becauſe they are removed two Fingers breadth Ul 
diſtance from it, and beſides theſe Veſſels being d 
ſmall as they are, would be but a feeble ſupport to the 
Bladder, and which little wants one at all, being i 
expand and ſwell as there is occaſion, 


As 


e ful 
of Chyle; it is that of the Mother which is abundant. 
ly filtrated in the Glandules of the Matrix, and ni 


The Uabilk. nut of the Cava, to carry thither Bloud and Con 9 
cal Vein. 
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la Ductus for emptying the Urine of the Fet4 into the jog the Urs 
EX Membranes 3 but ſi 


tain a great quantity of Urine, 
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As for the Vrachus, they pretended that it ſerved as * 


nce I have never found it to be Hol- ch. 


low, I do not believe it hath this Uſe. Beſides this 
Experiment, Reaſon will tell us, that the Fœtus does 
not make Water in the Belly of the Mother, ſeeing the 
BZ Chyle which is carried to him with the Bloud for his 
© Nouriſhment, is purified before it comes thither : and 
ET beſides, there are to be found other cauſes of the Sero- 
ſities in which the Fœtus ſwims, withouc ſearching for 
he % them in the Urine, But the true Ule of the Vrachus 
is, to ſuſpend the bottom of the Bladder, and to hin- 
der it from falling towards its Neck, in order to con- 


The Opinion of the Moderns is not only different The Ufes or 


from that of the Ancients on the Uſe of theſe Veſſels the Umbilical 
© in a perfect Man, but alſo with reſpect to thoſe of a = in 
& Fetus: the Ancient) Opinion was, that the Arteries * 
did bring Arterial Blood to the Fetxs, and the Veins 

= Venal Bloud ; and ſeeing this Opinion is repugnant to 

our Principles, and to Experience, I'll tell you in feu 
words how things are in reality: The Arteries of the 
Mother do carry a certain quantity of Bloud into the 
Placenta, which being therein diſperſed, is received by 

the branches of the Umbilical Vein, which carries it 
into the Jena Porta, to be filtrated through the Sub- 

| ſtance of the Liver in the Fætus, before it is to enter 

into the Jena Cava that carries it into the Right Ven- 

tricle of his Heart, from whence it paſſes into the Left 

| through the Foramen Hot alli, in order to be afterwards 


diſtributed into all the Parts of the Body by means of 


| the Arteries ; the ſuperfluous part of this Bloud is 
| brought by the two UmbilicalArteries to the After-birth, 


where being diſperſed, it is received by the Veins of 
the Mother, which are ſpread therein, and which carry 
it into the great Veins to circulate with the whole 
mais of Bloud, and thus there is made continually a 
Circulation of the Bloud of the Mother to the Infant, 
and of that of the Infant to the Mother. And there 
5a certain Teſtimony that it is done after this manner, 
becauſe if you touch the String of an Infant newly 
born, you will find the ſame pulſe within it, as in its 
Arteries, which makes it evident, that the Bloud 
which runs into the Umbilical Arteries, is the ſame 
which comes from the — of the Infant, and tha t it 
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' The Fat of In examining this part nicely, we find in it, as well 
he Epipicon. as in the Membrana Adipoſa, ſmall Veſſels of Fat, 
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is not that of the Mother, as has been believed a long of 
time. | 
1 This reciprocal motion of the Bloud of the Moth 
.theMorherro to the Infant, and of the Infant to the Mother, 8 


be Infint, manifeſt by the Structure of the Farts which ſerve for 


this purpoſe. If you do but make the Diſſection 
of a Fætus, you will be of this mind. 
So ſoon as the Peritoneum is cut, and its four Corner, | 
raiſed, as thoſe of the Teguments were before, there 
FF is ſeen a fat Membrane, which floats upon the Guts; WE 
The Epiplocn. and is called the Epiploon, others call it the Omentan, 
becauſe it ſerves to cover the Inteſtines. 
The Situation This Membrane is under the Peritonæum, and upon 
of the Ei. the Guts; it goes even into their ſinuous windings; it 
f. extends from the bottom of the Stomach unto the 
Navil, where it commonly ends; but it happens ſome- 
times to deſcend unto the Lower Region of the Fhpe- 
gaſtrium, and even to lapſe into the Scrotum; and 
then it cauſes the Hernia Epiploceles, which does uſe 
to happen oftner on the Left Side than the Right, be- 
cauſe the Epiploon deſcends lower on that Side. And 
when in Women this Membrane happens to flip be- 
tween the AZatrix and the Bladder, it makes a Com- 
preſſion on the Orifice of the Vteras, and thereby hin- 
ders Generation, according as Hippocrates did obſerve. 
Its Weight is commonly halt a pound, although Veſa- 
tins relates that he faw one of five pound Weight. 
The Figure The Figure of the Epiploon is like a Pouch, or Bag, 
S liken it unto aFiſhers Net, which hath cauſed it 
#44 to be called Rete, or Net-work. It hath in its middle 
part a great Cavity, that is formed by two Membranes 
which are removed from one another, of which the 
External or Anterior is annexed to the Bottom of the 
Stomach, and to the Spleen, the Internal and Poſterior 
is annexed to the Colon, and to the Back, under the 
Diaphragm. bs | 


which ſerve for Ductus to the Fat, and which termi- 
nate in globules ; this Fat does often melt in thoſe that 
have a Hectick Fever. There is here likewiſe an inh- 
Nite number of Lymphatick Veins, which being broke 
do cauſe a Dropſie, that is not to be cured but by 
Punction, 5 8 


The 


loy | 
lake Air, wherefore in Wounds of the Abdomen, we int dean 
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othe ere obliged to cut off any ſuch, part of it, as has had air 
n Eruption outwards. There are IKkewite ſome Di- 
ſtempers which ſpoil and corrupt it, as it is eaſy to ob- 


WE {erve in Scorbutick, Phthifical, and Hypochondriacal 


themſelves into the / 
im it a great quantity of {mall Glandules, which are 
not placed there but tor ſome particular Ute. 


The Epip/oon does eaſily corrupt, when it comes to The Epiplom 
in the open 


0 


perſons, and in ſome others. N 
It has divers Veſſels, which are ſpread over all its nr vega; 
WE cabftance ; nay it has more of them than any other 
Membrane, in proportion to its Magnitude ; it re- 

W ceives ſmall Nerves from the intercoſtal branch of the 

W Eighth Pair; it has many Arteries which come from 

the Cœliack Artery, and many Veins which diſcharge 


end Porta, There are allo found 


The Uſes that are given to the Epiploon are, to warm Its Uſes: 


the Bottom of the Sromach, thereby to help Digeſtion 
by its Heat, and to excite the Fermentation of Meat 
in the Stomach ; to cover the Guts, and laſtly to con- 
duct the Splenick branch, and the other Veſſels, which 
go to the Stomach, the Duodenum, or the Colon. 
| Galen relates that a Gladiator, who had his Epiploon 
cut out, was very ſenſible of Cold, and that he was 
| fain to have his Abdomen covered with Wool, in order 
to help his Digeſtion, Riolanus, and ſome others do aſ- 
ure us on the contrary, that Perſons who had it cut 
out, were very well in health after it. This contrarie- 


ty of Opinions does make me doubt of its true Uſes, 
and ſo much the more, ſceing we are certain of the 


| hurt it does by the ruptures which it cauſes, and we 


are in a manner ignorant of the good which it does. | 

From the Mouth unto the Anus, there is a continu- The long 
ed and very long Body, whole beginning gives an En- Contnuiry of 
trance unto the Nouriſhment, the middle receives and e Gu 
preſerves it, and whoſe end gives a diſcharge unro its 
Excrements ; this great road, through which all that 
we twallow does paſs, has divers Names. The Part The different 
which is from the Mouth unto the Diaphragm, is Names of 


| Called Oefophagns, or Gullet; that which is more large, e in this 


and more capable of containing what is taken is calfed S 
the Stomach ; thoſe which make the Circumvolutions, 
are the Inteſtines, or the Guts; and the Membrane 
which retains them all is the Meſentery. I ſhall not 
demonſtrate the Oeſophagus until I come to the Breaſt, 
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teeZigureand Its Figure is round and oblong, and it reſembles 
Correxion. Bag-pipe, particularly when the Oeſophagus is lett with 


Three Mem- The Stomach conſiſts of three Membranes, one com- 


branes in the 
nnn and two proper. 


The conmon 1.2 | | 
Merhene, incloſes; the Fibres of this do go from one of its 


in which it is encloſed. I will begin with the Stomach 
which is one of the principal parts of the Abdome, Wl 
and that which appears firſt after the Epip/con is rem Wi 
GG The Ventriculus, or little Venter, is that which | 


TheStomuch. called the Stomach ; it is an Organical Part, that u 


ceives the Meat and Drink, and it is the principal Iv : 
ſtrument of Chylification. _ 


— - Its Natural Situation is the Epigaſtrium, immed. iſ 
eude of he ately under the Diaphragm, between the Liver ani 


' $tomach, the Spleen ; it ſhould of right be placed in the middk 


of the Body, being a fingular Part; but becauſe the 
Liver is greater than the Spleen, it thruſts it toward WE 
the Lett Hypochronariam, which it poſſeſſes almoſt ep. 
tirely with its larger part; it takes up more or lek 
place, according as it is greater or leſſer; tor it is not 
of an equal Bigneſs in all Men. It is ſaid, that they 
Vho live temperately have it moderate, and that Glut. 
tons and Drunkards have it larger: but that is not 
always true, ſince the Bodies of great Feeders, and 
rear Drinkers have been diſſected, and their Stomach 
as been found to be very little, but to make amendy, 

it has been twice as thick as thoſe of other Men, Wo- 
men have commonly this part leſs than Men, becauſe 
they eat leſs ; ſo that we cannot aſſign it any determi- 
nate Bigneſs: befides, it being Membranous, it can ex- 
tend and contract it ſelf very eaſily, ſeeing it can con- 
tain at a time three quarts of Wine or Water, and 
three or four pounds of Meat. „„ 


it, and a part of the Daodenum. It 1s equally Con- 
vex and round before, but behind it makes as it were 
two Boſſes or Bunches, which are ſeparated by tht 
Spine, becauſe it mult neceſſarily accommodate its F- 
gure unto the place which it poſſeſſes. Its External 
Surface is ſmootk and whitiſh, and the Internal is 
wrinkled and reddiſh : it is annexed above to the Dia- 
phragm, below ro the Epiploon, on the right ſide to 
the Duodenum, and on the left to the Spleen, 


The comnion or External Membrane of the Sto- 
H mach, is much leſs thick than the two proper which it 


Orihices 


mach Bi , oth 
dem, endinous, for hindring the two other Membranes 
remo Mom dilating themſelves too much. It is this that 
| by uſtains all 
hich z Hiſperſed on the Stomach, He | 
hat t. The Second, or Middle Membrane, is the firſt of the | 
pal In proper Coats; it is fleſhy, for its better extenſion and The Firſt of 
eontraction; it hath abundance of Fibres, both {traight, We Proper 
med. 
er and 
middle 
uſe te 
from the ſides of the Stomach towards the bottom, in 

Fits Convex Surface; and the Tranſverſal do croſs the 
others all over its body from top to bottom. All theſe 
E Fibres do ſerve to contract the Stomach on all ſides, in 
order to make expreſſion, by this means, of the Juice 
contained in the little Glandules of the Third Coat; 
and thereby to make the liquified Aliments, and all 
that is contained in the Stomach, deſcend by the Pylorus 
into the Inteſtines. | 


Wards 
oſt en. 
or le 
1s not 
t they 
Glut. 
1$ not 
8, and 
omach 
nends, 
Wo- 
ecauſe 
ermi- 
an ex. 
con- 
and 


bles 2 
with 
Con- 
were 
y the 
ts Fi- 
rernal 
ial is 
Dia- 
le to 


com- 


Sto- 
ich it 
t its 
illces 


Woblique, and tranſverſal, diſpoſed after different man- 
ners; the firſt do go in a direct or ſtraight line from 
the Superior Oritice ot the Stomach unto the Inferior, 
Wcalld the Pylorws 3 the others do deicend obliquely 


| altogether Nervous, and conſequently exceeding ſen- ch 
| fible ; it has abundance of Folds and Wrinkles, which bn 
render it the more capacious, and hinder the Nouriſh 
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Drilces unto the other; they are very ſtrong and 
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the Ramifications of Veſſels that are 


o Coats. 


The Third Membrane, which is the Internal, is 8 A | 


ment from making too much haſte out of it into the 


| Guts before it is perfectly digeſted. 


Some pretend, that a remainder of the Nouriſhment an Opinion 


| which was left in theſe Plicæ from one Meal to another, on the ſenſe 
does grow ſoure and pungent ; and by affecting this 3 | 
Membrane with its acrimony, does cauſe Hunger; ; 


and that it ſerves for a ferment to help the Digeſtion 
of new Nouriſhment ; and that the Drineſs of the 


| Flores of this Membrane is that which cauſes Thirſt, 


Experience teaches us, that this Membrane is be- The Uſeful. 
deckd with many little Glandules, which 'are like fo Acid — 
many Sources that pour continually into the Stomach 
an Acid Juice, which ſerves as a Leaven to ferment the 
Aliments, and as a Menſtruum to diflolve them. _ 

The Stomach is divided into a Convex part, and a The Divifas 
Concave ; the firſt regards the Inteſtines, and the other 1 — 
the Diaphragma. Beſides theſe two parts, we are to 
conſider its two Orifices, and its Bottom. _ 

The Superior Orifice is on the left ſide; it is called, . 7 
by ſome, the Mouth of the Stomach ; it begins _—_ Orikce. 

the 


1 


The Botto 
ef the Sto. 
wach. 
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the Oeſophagus ends; it is of an exquiſite ſenſation by 7 7. 
reaſon of the multitude of Nerves which environ i: 
it is larger than that on the right fide, becauſe it dog 
receive all the Aliments, and gives them entranc 
though they be often but half chewed. It is ſituate! 
over againſt the Eleventh Vertebra of the Back; it 
cloſely ſhut by abundance of fleſhy and circular Fibrs 
at the times when it receives no Nouriſhment, which 
was a thing very necetlary, not only for the better 
Concoction, but to hinder the Aliments from being 
caſt up again into the Mouth, and to hinder the Fume: 
that are cauſed by Digeſtion, from being offenſive. 
Nhe Inferior Orifice is on the right fide ; it is called 
— Thelnferior the Pylorus, that is to ſay, the Porter, becauſe it give 
leave to rhe Aliments to deſcend out of the Stomach 


- 


Although this be called the Interior Qrifice, it is only 
with relpect to the other that is placed a little higher 
than it, and not wich reſpect to the fund or bottom 

of the Stomach, ſince both Orifices are almoſt equally 

removed from this; it is a little bent, and ſomerimes 
it is Cartilaginous; it is very narrow, becauſe it is ful 
ct tran{verle Fibres; and it is begirt with a thick 

Circle, as if it were a Circular Muſcle, or a Sphindter, 

that ſhuts it. Nevertheleſs, its Action differs from 

that of the Sphincters of the Anus and the Bladder, in 

that thoſe are Voluntary Actions, whereas this 154 

Natural one, ſeeing it does not depend on our Will to 

op, or to let pais the Chyle. I found this Orifice 

in one of the Kings Muſicians ſo hard and narrow, 
that the Aliments, after their digeſtion, not being 
able to pats through the Py/orws, were forced to be 
caſt up by Vomit, which was the cauſe of his Death. 
In the Pylorus there is obſerved an internal Protuberance, 


which ſerves it inſtead of a Valve. 


The bottom of the Stomach is all that round and 
fleſhy capacity that is between the two Orifices; it 
is the place that contains the Magazine of Meat ani 


Drink, and wherein the Fermentation and Digeſtion 


of the Aliments is performed. This Bottom extends 
and contracts it felt in proportion to the Aliments | 


which it receives; for it takes into it as well a ſmall 


quantity as a great : it is a ſingular Part; and if it 
has been found ſometimes divided into two Parts, it 152 } 


Rarity, and Preternatural. 
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rue Stomach does receive the Nerves of the Eighth PP 
air; there are two of them which form a Plexus at The Nerves 
oe superior Orifice, which do make it exceeding ſen- mch. 
ble; it alſo receives Nerves from the Plexus Hepaticus 
BE nd /ntercoſtalis ; wheretore we ought not to wonder, 
e when the Brain is diſordered, Vomirings do happen; 
Wc when the Stomach is indiſpoſed, it all the reſt of 
the Body does ſympathize. It receives Arteries from 
the Caliaca, which brings it Blood tor its Nouriſh- 
ment; the which Blood is afterwards carried into the 
Vea Porta by the Gaſtrick and Gaſtrapiploick Veins. 
WTheſe Veſſels do prove the Stomach to be nouriſhed. 

wich Blood, and not with Chyle, as ſome have 
thought. | 3 . 
WW Ar the bottom of the Stomach there is found a Veſſel The Vas 
WE called Vas Breve, becauſe it is very ſhort ; it has many Neve. 
mall Branches, which go from the bottom of the 
stomach to the Spleen , or elſe, according to the Uſe 
' Wwhich the Ancients gave to it, from the Spleen to the 
| 
\ 


stomach; for they thought that the Spleen did ſend to 

the Stomach, by thele Veſſels, an Acid Juice, which ope- 

Irating on the Internal Membrane of the Stomach, did 

cauſe in it the ſenſe of Hunger; that this Acid did detain 

the Aliments in the Stomach as long as it was neceſſary 

and that this ſame Acid Juice, by 1ts Acidity, did help 

their Diflolution. But this Reaſoning is deſtroyed, 

I when, upon examination of the Branches of this Veſſel, 

we ſhall fee that it has no perforation into theStomach, 

and that its Branches are only of Veins which do carry 

back the Blood into the Ramus Splenicus, from whence 

it paſſes into the Vena Porta. 5 

| The Uſe of the Stomach being to receive the Ali- The Uſes of 
ments, to boil them, and to convert them into Chyle ; we tomech. 
| ought to explicate to you how this converſion is 

made, which is that which is commonly called CHli- 


it ation. i 

q It has been the common opinion, that the Natural The Opinion 1 

"1 Heat was the principal Inſtrument of it; and that not cf dhe Ar. 1 
s only the proper Heat of the Stomach did contributecerning this. 105 

s bo, but allo that of the adjacent Parts; that all the vial 

[ WH Alments were in it, as in a Pot, under which a great 8 
| WT til of Wood was put, to make it boil ; and that the | Wt 


ner, the Spleen, the Pancreas, and the Epiploon, were ity 

$0 many Billets lighted round about the Stomach, [ 

o make Concodt ion and Digeſtion of the Aliments. 
| Sa i 
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Others pretended, that there was in the Stomach of; 
every Animal a Chylihck Faculty; and that it wo... 
this ſame Faculty which made the Digeſtion of l. 
Aliments, and converted them into Chyle. EK] 
The manner But it would be ignorance of the Structure of u 
how Pike. Stomach, to have a Deference to the Opinion of h 
formed. Ancients, concerning the Digeſtion of Aliments ; fin; 
it is only requiſite to know (to explain it after a M. 
chanical and Natural manner) that the Internal Co; 
of the Oeſophagus and the Stomach are all bedeckt 
with Glandules, which do continually tranſmit into; | 
an Acid Juice, which is a Diſſolvent as powerful in | 
reſpect to the Aliments, as Aqua fortis is in reſpedt a 
Metals. Nevertheleſs, we mult not imagine that the 
Glandules are the only Fountain of this Diſſolvent 
there being another of them in the Paroride and 
Maxillary Glandules, from whence there do ſpring 


little Rivulets of Saliva, which running through the T 
Salivary Ductus, do diſcharge themſelves in the Mouth, and 
to ſoak and moiſten the Aliments in it, and there vu The 
begin their Fermentation, by means of the Acid Juice, WW Wit! 
and the Volatile Salts, with which the Saliva is replete, they 

when it is neither too thick, nor too watry ; for in Exc 


ſuch caſe it can neither temper the Aliments, nor pro T 
cure their Diſſolution, its Spirits and its Salts being WM whc 
either intangled and confounded in too groſs a Liquor, tron 
or elſe drowned in too great a quantity of Phlegm. WW ann 
The more ſolid Aliments, after having been pounded ties 
in the Mouth, and penetrated with the Saliva, ar: WM the 
conducted through the Oeſophagws into the Stomach, Ml and 
and either by the help of the Acid Juice, both of that 1 
which they find in it, and of that which diſtills into it WW fam 
without intermiſſion, they do become more liquid. the 
Then this Liquor not being able to riſe upwards Thi 
through the Oeſophagus, by reaſon of its ſituation, and Ml wh: 
of the Diaphragma's making compreſſion upon the the 
Stomach, does gently run through the Pylorus into tet. 
the Inteſtines, where it comes to greater perfection, 
by the mixture of the Bilit and the Pancreatick Juice) 
as I ſhall ſhew you hereafter, ſpeaking of the Jed 


Tt Pops Thus the Diſſolution of Aliments in a Humane Body 
and Wo is performed. It is made more ſpeedily in Animals, 
er gelten. HO have a ſtronger Diſſolvent, as in Dogs and Wolts 


who digeſt Bones themſelves. We agree, ot oY 
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BS) lution is aſſiſted by the Natural Heat both of the 
tomach and rhe adjacent Parts, and that this does 
WE. -licate even the penetration ot the Diſſolvent: But 
e cannot agree, that it is the principal Inſtrument 


reed ar all of a Chylifick Faculty. 


miſſion, into the cavity of the Stomach, from its own 
E Glandules, and from thoſe of the Oeſophagut: When 
this Acid finds no Aliments to prey upon, it exagitates 
and pricks the Membranes of the Stomach, and cauſes 
that which we call Hunger. And when there riſes up 


that then happens, which is called Thirſt. 

The Inteſtines, or Guts, are long, round, hollow, 
and continued Bodies, from the Pylorus unto the Anus. 
| They are ſo called from the word Intus, ſignifying 
Within, becauſe they are placed within the Body; and 
they receive into their Cavities the Chyle and the 
Excrements of the firſt Concoction. „ 


trom the Stomach to the Os Pubis. They are knit or 
annexed to the Back by means of the Meſentery, which 


the middle of the Abdomen, in the Umbilical Region, 
and the Craſſa in the Circumference. 


the length of the Body from whence they are taken : 
This great Extent, and the different Circumvolutions 
which Nature was obliged to give them, by reaſon of 
the ſmall ſpace they take up, were neceſſary both for 


Pancreatick Juice, as well as to ſeparate the Chyle the 
two Liquors to render it more fluid, more ſubtile, 


into the Venæ Lacleæ. | 


wuld have been forced to eat continually, as the 
ravenous 


of it, as it has been * nor that there is any 
t 


E ſome Vapour which heats the ſuperiour oritice ot the 
stomach, which then enclines us to cool it with Drink, 


retaining the Aliments a longer time, and for their 
Fermentation, by the mixture of the Bis and the 


better from its Excrements, and by means of theſe 


Moreover, if the Body had had but one Gut, a Man a 
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Hunger and Thirſt are the two ſenſible things which Wha cauſes 
ao alternately agitate the Stomach : Hunger is cauſed => _ 
by an Acid Liquor which trickles down, without inter- 


The Guts: 


| They are fituated under the Epiplcon, in the Abdomen, Their Sica. 
whoſe whole capacity they do almoſt fill, which reaches tion. 


ties them together; ſo that the Tenuia Inteſtina are in 


The Inteſtines bave not all the fame bigneſs, nor the Their Mag: 
fame Diameter; but they have commonly ſeven times ntude. 


ad conſequently to be in a better condition to paſs 


Renark, 


- 
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ravenous White Wolt and Cormorants are fain to 1 
becauſe they have very ſhort Guts; and it was yi 
this reaſon that a Man who died of a Dropſie, wh {i 
Body I open d, and in whom 1 found only ſuch! 
{mall length of Guts as was neceſſary to reach dire 
from the Stomach to the Anus, did eat continual i % 
every hour all his life; he was fain every night u ER: 
provide ſtore of Bread to be near him, that he mig; 
readily eat in the night-time whenever he waked. 
The Inteſtines are covered with Fat outwardly; 
and they are within betmeared with a Mucus that e 
fends chem againſt the acrimony of the Choler and 
Humours which continually glide within them. 
The Sub- The Subitance of the Guts is Membranous, that they 
wg of the might be able to extend, when they are full of Chyle, nous. 
5 or Excremeats, or Flatus; and that they might com Hand t 
tract, in order to drive the Chy le into the Jenæ Lafes, Veins 
and ro make protruſion of the Excrements towards the! 


| He _ ig. of th 
2 Mem- It is compoſed, as that of the Stomach, of thre: bun. 
Coats, one Common, and two Proper. | little 
R The Firſt is the Membrane that is called Common, MW con 


Their Com. becauſe it is continued with the External Membrane Hof th 
| mon Mem- of the Stomach, and with the Meſentery and Peri. that 


DN tonenm ; it is harder and drier than the two others but 
which it incloſes; and this Membrane does hinder over 

the Guts from dilating too much, when they are full and 

of Flatus, EL. | . wiic 

8 Te Second Coat of the Inteſtines is Carnous, and Ide 


The Firſt of interlaced with divers ſmall Fibres, but particularly 
_—— with two forts of them, whereot the one are Circular, 
; and the others direct: The Circular Fibres are placed 
under the Direct, or Straight Fibres, and terminate at 


that part of the Meſentery which touches the Inteſtines; [ior 

and the Straight Fibres do traverſe the Circular at hard 

right Angles, and go to the External Membrane of MW ! 

7 the Inteſtines. | Es 55 . 
The periſt l. The Periſtaltick Motion of the Guts is made by the | the 
deter contraction of their Fiores from above downwards, as * 
Motion os the Antiperiſtaltick Motion happens by their contra- Wl 

whe Gus, Ction from below upwards. I have often obſerved in 5 


| Living Animals thar 1 have Diſſected, in order to {ee | 
| in them the diſtribution of the Chyle, that the con- 

traction which happens in the Periſtaltick Motion 
(which ſome call a Vermicular Motion, becauſe it is * 9 


— —— 2 
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BS, the creeping of Worms) does not happen in all 
SE. of the Inteſtine at the ſame time, but one part 

BE. icceflfively contracted after another. This Motion 
always made from above downwards, both for the 
iſtribution of the Chyle, and for the expulſion of the 
Proſſer Matters. On the contrary, in the Motion that 
made from below upwards, all things aſcend and 

Tome out of the Mouth, inſtead of following their 
ordinary courſe ; and this happens in the AMiſerere, 


End in Prolapſes of the Guts into the Groins. Fe. 
= The Third Coat of the Inteſtines is Nervous, like T 
that of the Stomach 3 it is about thrice as long as the The Second 
Erwo others which cover it: it hath abundance WOES 
wrinkles and Plicæ, which ſtill form more ſmall Membra- Gm. 
nous Circles, that ſerve to retard the motion of the Chyle, 
and the deſcent of the Excrements ; the Arteries, the 
E Veins, and the Lacteal Veſſels, which over-ſpread all 
the Meſentery, do terminate at the Internal Surface 
Jof this Coat: Its Externa! Surface is likewiſe full of 
abundance of {mall Branches of Arteries and Veins, and 
little Glandules, which are ranged in ſmall parcels, ar 
convenient diſtances, in the ſmall Guts. Every one 
of theſe Glandules 1s perforated with a ſmall Ductus, 
that yields a whitiſh Liquor when they are ſqueez d; 
but in the great Guts they are ſown one and one, all 
over their Surface: They have the figure ot a Lentil, 
and are alike perforated, in order to turniſh a Liquor 
which ſerves to make the groſs Matters more fluid. 
The great number of Nerves which do form this Third 
Coat, do make it a very ſenſible Part; and for this 
reaſon its inſide is always full of an unctuous viſcous 
Humour, which has occaſioned it to be called the 
Velvet Coat 3 this Mucus doth moiſten and defend its 
libres againſt the acrimony of the Choler, and the 
lardneſs of the Excrements. = 5 

The Guts have abundance of Nerves, Arteries and ue ...c.; 
Vans, which are ſpread between their Membranes ; of the Gas. 
liz Nerves come from the Eighth Pair. They bring aan 
animal Juice, which is neceſſary tor the motions of the 

Cunous Fibres of the Second Coat. The Arteries do 

cone from the Superior and Inferior Meſenterick Ar- 

ts; they bring them ſtore of Blood, both tor their 
MW \uriſhment, and to be filtrated through the Glandules. 
lie Veins go to the Porta, they carry back to the 
1 Trunk of that Vein the ſuperfluous Blood that remains 
on the Nouriſkunent ot the Guts. Al- 
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* Although the Inteſtines be but one continued bac 

8 from rhe Stomach unto the ns, nevertheless, thellſ 
are divided into ſmall Guts, and great: the Aral Mo 

three, the Duodenum, the Jejunum, and tie Dion: y ma 

great ace likewiſe three, the Cæcum, the Colin, zu mi 

LE the Rectum. 5 — 
The Small The Tenuia Inteſt ina, or Small Guts, are fo cally 
Sus. hecauſe of the renuity or thinneis of their Membran bu 
They are ſituated, as | have already ſhewn you, in u with 
Middle Region of the Belly, about the Navil ; becus i fron 
their principal Ute being to perfect and to diſtribu WF PPP 
the Chyle, they can do this the more conveniently, H end. 
being near unto the Meſentery, which ties them fal hay! 
as unto their Centre, rather than they could if they hes 
were more remote from it. Beſides, the LaReal ven I. 
having no long courſe to take, the diſtribution of Chyl of t 
4 28 performed by them, and much the mo Eerts 
peedily. 3 
The Great The Craſſa Inteſtina are ſo called, becauſe their Cat from 


Gus. are much thicker than thoſe of the others : They Jejus 
are ſituated all round the Small Guts to which the long: 

ſerve for a defence. Their Uſe is to retain, for ſom en 

time, the groſſer part of the Aliments, and to contain the 7 

the Excrements. poſſe 


The Du. The Firſt of the Tenuia is the Duodenum; it is fo cal. 1 0 
down, led, becauſe its length is twelve fingers breadth; which 
is hard to prove nevertheleſs, unleſs we comprehend 
the Pylorus in this length. It begins at the Pu i 

which is the right Orifice of the Stomach ; and delcend- | 0.1 

ing towards the Spine, it ends where the Circumvol- Pe 

tions of the other Guts begin; it is thicker and nat- 

rower than the others. It is of a ſtraight figure; be- 

cauſe if it had been crook'd or bent, that which comes 


torth of the Stomach would have found it difficult to 75 
get an entrance into this Gut. Upon the end or latter 1 6 
part of this Gut, or elle towards the beginning ot the 5 b 
Jejunum, two Holes are found, which are the ends o * 
two Ductus, whereot one is called Ductus Cholodochus 10 Al 
and the other Pancreaticns The hrit of thele diicharges : "5 
Choler, which comes trom the Bladder of Gall and k t! 
the Liver into the cavity of one of thoſe two Guts j * 
and this diſcharges the Pancreatick Juice which coma — 


from the Pancreas. 3 | 1 
TheF:;unr. The Second of the Small Guts is the Jejunum, i 
called becauſe it is always found to be leſs full than 
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te others, having a great quantity of Venæ Lacteæ, 
Which receive the Chyle without intermiſſion. We 

W may add, T'at the 5% and the Pancreatick Juice 
mixing together at the beginning of this Gur, or 

it the end of the Duodenum, would too quickly pre- 

F cipitare not only the groſſer part ot the Excrements, 

but alſo the Chyle, if there were not folds and turnings 

W within, for retaining it ſoine time, and hindring it 

from running with too great violence. It poſſeſſes the 

| upper part of the Umbilical Region. It begins at the 

end of the D- odenum, and terminates at the Jlion, after 
having made many Windings below, and towards the 

ſides. Its length is an Ell and an half, Paris meature. 

| The Third of the Small Guts is the Ilion, or the Gut The lh 
of the Hips, ſo called, becauſe it is placed in thoſe _ 
parts. [ts Colour 1s a little blacker than that of the 
% umm, and thereby it is known and diſtinguiſhed 
from the other. It begins immediately where the 
Jejnnum ends, and terminates at the Cæcum; it is 
] longer alone than all the reſt together, having at leaſt 


) WE twenty foot in length: it hath fewer Venæ Lacteæ than 
1 the Jejnnum, tor which reaſon it is always tuller, It 


polſeſſes almoſt all below the Navil, and extends, by 1 
its Circumvolutions, towards the Lia on both tides. 4 
0 This Gut not being ſo faſt tied to the neighbouring | 
0 parts, as the Colon and the Cæcum. dots often fall into 
e Frorum, and makes the Hernia Enterocelis. It is 
alſo in this Gut that the Volvulus and Miſerere do 
u. eppen, which are called 1:aca Paſſio, in which the 
. Excrements are vomited upwards; becauſe then 
de. e Membranes of this Gut do enter into one another, 
1 thoſe Nodi which hinder the paſſage down- 
—_ . RD | 
The Firſt of the Cxaſſa Inteſtina is the Cæcum, fo cal- The cam. 
kd, becauſe being made like a Pouch, it hath but one 
tperture both tor ingreſs and egreſs 3 or elle, according 
v Bartholin, becaute its Ute is but blindly known. It 
Shtuated in the right FHypochondrium, lower than the 
wht Kidney, where it is ſtrictly annexed to the Peri- 
mes ; it hath an Appendix that is like an oblong 
dam, made up of the conjunction of three Liga- 
Nents of the Colon: it i bigger in Infants newly born, 
lan when they ate grown in years; which is a thing 
ut much perpiexes Anatomiſts, to reſolve on its true 
ik, As for the Cæcum, it is * that it * 
| Ox 
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for a ſecond Stomach, in which ſome parts of th | 
Aliments, that eſcaped the firſt Concoction, are her do 
boiled over a ſecond time. 5 
The Colm, The Colon is the Second of the Great Guts, and th if 
largeſt of them all; it is fo called, becauſe it is in thi 
Gut that the Colick Pains are felt. Its length i; 
} eight or nine foot; it begins at the end of the Cæcun 
g towards the right Kidney, unto which it is annexed 
| and aſcending up to the Concave part of the Livg 
where it is alſo faſtened ſometimes, it touches th 
Bladder of Gall, which tinges it with its Yellow colou 
in this place: from thence it paſſes along the inferior 
part of the Stomach, and faſtens to the Spleen, and 
the left Kidney ; from whence it deſcends like an $ 
unto a little above the Os Sacram, and terminates at 
the Rectum, inſomuch that it encompaſſes all the 
Abdomen: for want of the aſſiſtance of the Meſentery, 
it is moiſtened with many ſmall Proceſſes full of Fat: 
it has three Ligaments, whereof two do tie it above 
and below; and the third forms many ſmall Cell, 
which ſerve to retain the Feces fone time before they 
= are diſcharged. At its beginning it hath a membranous 
; | and circular Valve, in order to hinder the Excrements, 
# the Flatus, and even Clyſters, from returning out of 
ö the great Guts into the ſmall. This Valve may be 
| ſeen, after having waſhed and turned the Gut infide 
5 outwards. 1 
| An Obſerva. We muſt obſerve, that beſides the foreſaid Valve, 
f 


r Are Bb: Ss 


con 02g and the Cells that ate in the Colon, which ſerve, al 
the Valve of have ſaid, to retard the deſcent of the Excrements, 

| the Gon, there are likewiſe other Valves from place to place, 
that are found not only in the Colon, but alſo in the 
Jejunum. Theſe laſt Valves, of which no body evet 
made mention before Kircher, do not ſhut entirely the 
whole cavity of the Gut; and becauſe they are always! 
a little halt-open, they do hinder the Excrements from 
too quick a diſcharge 3 for each of them filling but 
about one half of the Cavity, and being larger on ole 
fide than the other, their Whole is received, infomuctf 
that the largeſt part of the Valve below does anſwer 
to the narroweſt part of that above; which hinders 
the Excrements from falling with too much precipitay 
tion into the lower Guts. 
Theſe Valvules are greater in the Cohn than tha 
Jejunum; they leſſen in proportion to their Ga 
| | _ 
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gonnwards. It requires Skill to diſcover them; but in 
order to ſucceed in it, you muſt not blow into the 
Guts, becauſe then you would fee nothing at all; you 
muſt only open them, to ſee their inſide: but you will 
ee them ſtill better, if you let the Guts dry before- 
fe Third and the laſt of the Great Guts is the The Rectam 
Rectum, fo called becauſe it deſcends in a ftraight line 
from the Os Sacrum to the Anus, where it terminates: 
lit is a foot long, and three fingers big; its Coats are 
thick and ſolid 2 they are encloſed with a particular 
covering which ſerves to expel the Excrements with 
the more force. It is faſtened to the neck of the 
\ WBladder in Men, and to the neck of the Womb in 
t WWomen. Its External part is moiſtened with a great 
& eeal of Fat, and therefore it is call'd the Fat Gut. 
„be Anus, which is formed by its inferior extremity, 
ach three Muſcles, to wit, a Sphin&er, and two 
e N Lratore,: The firſt is call'd the Sphincter of the Anus, 
„s figure is like to that of a Ring, its bigneſs is two 
gers breadth ; it is annexed before to the Penis in 
en, and to the neck of the Matrix in Women; and 
5, ehind it is faſtened to the Ceccyx, and laterally to the 
0 igaments of the Os Sacrum and the Hips; it ſerves to 
be pen and ſhut the Anus, according to our will. The 
ide No others, which are called Levatores Ani have origin 
hom the interior and lateral part of the Os 1/chion, and 
Ve, tert in the Syhincter of the Anus, to lift it up again, 
ber the expulſion of Excrements is over. 
s, Upon ſyringing a Liquor into the Hemorrhoidal 
Ce, teres, I found that there were more Branches of 
neries than were needful for bringing Nouriſhment 
dthis Gut; I obſerved, that abundance of theſe little 
he Wirtcries did end in Glandules, with which it is over- 
mad throughout; and that this Gut was not only 
le Drain of the groſſer Excrements, bur alſo, that it 
ned to ſeparate and carry off the greateſt part of the 
MQurities of the Blood. This great number of Veſſels 
8 neceſſary for purifying the Blood: but we pay 
ar for this fervice they do us, by the Hemorrhoids 
lich they do cauſe. 8 5 —_— 
The Meſentery is a double Membrane ſituated in the a * 1 
Adle of the Belly, of a figure near unto circular; if = 8 14 
ſetongation of the Colon and the Rectum be excepted [it 
il it hath about four Fingers breadth diameter, 
1 and 
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and three Paris Ells in its circumference, round aboy © 
which Meſentery the Guts are folded. When the Cuz ! 
are ſeparated from it, it reſembles thoſe Ruffs tu! 
were anciently worn about the Neck, and which th © 
Swiſſes wear ſtill; and this is the part we eat, und 
the name of a Calf's Chadern. we 3 90 
There are in this part abundance of ſmall Gu! U 


and Veſſels, which have been diſcovered in this Age: . 
Theſe Veſſels are the Lacteal Veins, which carry tu ff 
Chyle from the Inteſtines to the Glands, which ns © 
abundantly more in number in the centre of the 
Meſenrery, than in its circumference. From thek 
Glandules the Chyle does go by other Lacteal Vein 
into the common Receptacle, and from thence into 
the Ductus Thoracicus, in order to fall into the kf 
Axillary Vein. The other Veſſels of the Metentey 
are the Lymphaticks, which diſtill their Lympha into 
the Reeeptacle, in order to make the Chyle more fluid, 
The Jenæ Lattee are true Lymphaticks, through which 
the Cwpha runs when there is no Chyle in them 
This Lympha keeps them always open, to the end tha q 
when a Body has been for ſeme conſiderable tim Wi © 
without eating, the Chyle may always find th: n 
Datilu: open. for its more caſie paijage through them. F 
Fat is collected in the Meſentery, as in the Epiplun, i * 
from an oily and ſulphurous Blood, which evaporats 1. 
from the Vellcls, and is retained there by the thicknes He 
ot the Memoranes. This Fat was neceſſary in thi 
place, voth tor the preſervation ot the Natural Heat dt 1 
thele Parts, and to moiſten the Fexe Lattee, which 


. 0 1 . "3 tha 
having only a very thin Membrane, and being fill | 
. KL . 1 . 2 5 N 1 ( 

only in the time of the diſtribution ot the Cy, = 
would otherwile grow dry. _ 


The Glandules of the Meſentery have each of tien . 
a little Artery, which brings Blood to them, a little V. 
Vein Which carries back the Blood, and an excreto!) 1 
Ductus, which ducharges into the Guts what has bee! 


liltrated through cheſe Glandules; and it at any time A 
theſe Glands do become big and ſchirrous, it is e me 
cauſe the groſſer Humours, which come to the Mei tn. 
tery, as to a natural Drain, do find the Pores ot thelg 1 
Glands too cloſely ſhut to ger through them; inſomuch {rot 
that they ſtop here, and cauſe hardnefles, which ent Whi 
creaſe with time. And fince it is fo hard to diflolve 0 con 


difpertc thete Tumours, when they are of à long 
ſtandings 
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LY ſtanding, ſome have thought fit to call the Meſentery 
the Mother that feeds and nourifhes the Phyſicians 
Buſineſs. 


The Uſe of the Meſentery is to tye the Guts together The Uſes of 


unto the Vertebræ of the Loins, and to hinder any diſ- Meer 


. 4g 3 W tery. 
order from happening in their Circumvolutions; the 


Uſe of its double Membrane is in order that the Veſſels 


paſſing between them, may go to the Guts and return 


from them without being hurt in their paſſage. 

The Nerves of the Meſentery do come from the Ver- the xerves 
tehræ of the Loins; it likewiſe receives Nerves from of the Me. 
the intercoſtal Branch; they are all fo interlaced toge- ſenterq. 
ther in the middle of the Meſentery, that they form 
there a Plexus, out of which there comes abundance 
of Nervous Ligaments, as fine as Hair, which over- 
ſpread all the Membranes of the Guts. 

The Arteries which are incloſed in the duplicature Anteries ot 
of the Membranes of the Meſentery do come from the the Mefen- 
Superior and Interior Meſenterick Arteries, which are ©: 
two great branches rhat come from the Trunk of the 
Aorta, and terminate in all the Guts. One of its great- 


eſt branches is that which runs along the Rectum, and 

ends at the Anus. This Branch is the Hemorrhoidal 

| Arterv, which brings a thick fæculent Blood to be pu- 

| rifed in theſe Parts, and when this Bloud cannot re- 

| turn back as it ought through the Hemorrhoi- 
dal Veins, as it ſometimes happens by reaſon of its 

| Heavineſs, it then cautes that troubleſome Malady, 


called the Hemorrhoids. 
If the Nnmber of Veins does appear greater than “* Ven. 


| that of the other Veſſels in the Meſentery, it is becauſe 


thoſe Veins being full of Bloud are cafily ſeen, and the 


| other Veſſels being empty, cannot be perceived. Ac- 


cording as all the Veins do approach the Baſs of the 
Melentery, they do unite together and form larger 
Veins, the Union of which greater branches does forin 
2 Irunk of a Vein, called the Meſenterick Vein, which 
ſoining with another called the Splenick, do toge- 
ther make a very great Vein, or the Vena Porta fo na- 
med by the Ancients, becauſe they thought it carried 
the Chyle to the Liver, there to be turned into Bloud. 
Theſe two Trunks of which the Splenick that comes The Uics of 
rom the Spleen, is the Superior, and the Meſenterick, elfe. 
which comes from the Meſentery is the Inferior, do 
convey the Bloud to the Trunk of the Porta, that 
LD Tm _ 
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was before brought to thoſe Parts. There are fou 

Veins which are inſerted into the firſt of theſe Trunk; 

the poſterior Epip!oides, the Coronaria Stomachica, the 

Epiploick, and the greater Gaſtrick; whereas in the ſe. 

cond there are but two inſerted, which are the Hemor: 

rhoidal and the Cæcall. : 14 

I have obſerved to you that the Jena Porta va WE 

made of the Conjunction of theſe two Trunks, and 

that it entred into the concave part of the Liver; but 

iliit 15 good to know, that before it comes to the Liver, 
Four Branch- there are four Veins which come and join the Pot 

—.— bene which are the Inteſtinal, the Gaſtropiploique, the lit 
tle Gaſtrick, and the Cyſticx. Hs 

Two very oppolite and even impoffible Uſes have 

been aſſigned to all theſe Veins; the one was to carry 

The Opinion the Chyle from the Inteſtines to the Liver, and the 


of the Anci- Other was to bring back the Bloud from the Liver to th 
em. the Inteſtines. This Opinion hath been followed, un. th 
til this Age, wherein the YVene Lacteæ have been dil- art 


covered, which do carry the Chy le from the Inteſtines WM 

unto the Glandules of the Meſentery; and thus the tt 

Jena Porta has no other Uſe, but that which is com- 

mon to it, and all the Veins of the Body, which is, to 

carry back the Bloud to the Heart. 1 ſhall give you 

the reaſon when I ſhall ſhew the Liver, why the 

Porta does not rather inſert it ſelf into the Vena Cam, 

than into the Subſtance of the Liver. But at preſent 

it is time to ſpeak of the Yene Lacteæ, and the Lym- 
phatick Veſſels. _ 8 . 

„It is impoſſible to fee the Vene Lacteæ in a dead 

The Venz Body, becauſe they do all diſappear as ſoon as once 

Tales, they are empty. When you would fee them, you | 

mult give a great deal of Meat to a Dog, and four 

hours after, you muſt tye the Dog upon a Table, and | 

open his Belly quickly, and then you will ſee the 77e 

Latlee diſperſed through all the Meſentery, full of | 

Chyle, which they are carrying to the Receptacle of | 

„ 5 5 „ ih 0 

 Whyſocalrs, Theſe Veins are fo called, becauſe they contain in 

them a white and liquid Subſtance, like unto Milk. W 

1 They have been intirely unknown to all the Ancients, 

| and they were never diicovered till the Year 1622. by | 

We AHſellius, who relates that theſe Veſſels have the Sub- 

1 ſtance and the Structure of a Vein: that they have one 

ſunple Membrane, wherein three ſorts of Fibres — ; 
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been obſerved, the ſtraight, the tranſverſe, and the ob- 
que; and that this Membrane, though fimple, 1s ne- 
vertheleſs ſtrong enough, becauſe it is ſecurely placed 
between the two coats of the Meſentery, which forti- 
| I heir Number is exceeding great, there being of them In what parts 


| * | he Vene La- 
zs many again as of the Meſeraick Veins; they are bed. 


almoſt all in the Small Guts, becauſe they do make the 


diſtribution of Chyle, and do ſeparate it from the Ex- 
crements. I have told you already that the Fejunum 
has more of them than any other of the Smail Guts, 
and that the Great Guts have but very few of them, 
| their Uſe being to expel the Excrements, and all other 
umpurities of the Abdomen, 5 „ 
The better to comprehend the Road which the Two forts of 
S Chyle takes to goe to the Heart, and not to the Liver, Vers Latte, 

| as the Antients pretended: We ought to know, that 


there are two forts of Vene Lacteæ; the one are called 
the firſt Lacteals, and the others ſecondary; the firſt 
are thoſe which bring the Chyle from the Inteſtines un- 
to the Glandules, which are ſpread in very great quan- 


tity through all the Meſentery, but eſpecially towards 


„„ 5 
The Secondary Venæ Lacteæ, are thoſe which carry 


the Chyle from theſe ſame Glandules (after it has been 


made more liquid by the Hmpha contained in them) 
into the Receptacle of Pequett. It has received that 
Name, becauſe Monſieur Pequett, a famous Phyſician, 
firſt of all in the Year 1651. made the Diſcovery of it. 
This Receptacle is placed between the two Origins of 


the Diaphragm, in the place where the Lumbary Glan- 


dules are found, and which are ſo called, becauſe they 


are ſituated upon the Vertebræ of the Loins. The two 
branches which come from theſe Glandules, joining to- 
gether, do make the Ductus Thoracicus, which is often 
tound to be double. This Ductus aſcends along with 
the Aorta, between the Ribs and the Pleura, and goes 
and terminates by one, two, or three branches, in the 
Leit Subclavian Vein, near unto the Axillary Vein, 


from whence the Chyle is carried into the Right Ven- 


tricle of the Heart, by the deſcending Vena Cava. 

This Canal or Ductus, and all the Venæ Lacteæ, have 
Valvules in them from place to place; and they are 
liſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that they do eaſily give ad- 
mittance to the Chyle, and hinder its ever returning. 
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1 The Diſcovery ot the Venæ Lacteæ (or Milky Veing 
the Milky has been of great Uſe to Anatomy, though at fr 
Veins went to View it did not prove ſo ſerviceable as it oughr to har 
the Liver. done, for the Anatomiſts of that Age, and even Hell. 

s who firſt diſcoverd em, were fo prepoſſeis d with 

the Opinion that the Bloud was form d and prepard 

in the Liver, that they took that to be the only Re. 
ceptacle of the Chyle. And notwithſtanding all the 

The 0:07, Dito veries that have been made ſince, we have had 
y offome ef uch obſtinate Sticklers for Antiquity, who upon 
the Agcients. Ocular Demonſtration, would own that in the diſſedt. 
| ed Animals things ſtood ſo and fo, but ſtill maintain 
that twas otherwiſe in Man. As for my part, I am 

fully convinc'd, that the Caſe is the ſame in Man as ti 

in other Animals, for about Eighteen Years ago a falſe 
Coyner being condemn d to die, I ſent him ſome Yi. 

ctuals and Drink a few hours before he dy d, and the 

Place of Execution being near my Houle, I had 3 

Coach ready to receive his Body as ſoon as he was 
ſtrangl'd: Accordingly I carry'd him of, and opend 

him immediately, and when I came to the Meten- 

tery tound a great many of the Milky Veins full of 

Chyle; which to me was ſufficient Evidence that tis 
diſtributed in Man after the fame manner with other 

. n; 5 5 
TheLympha. The Lymphatick Veflels of the Meſentery are {mall 

rick veſlels fine Pipes which convey the Lywpha to Pequetts Ciſtern, 
gr me Me- in order to render the. Chyle more active and fluid 
„ Tho' thele Veſſels are very numerous in the Meſenter), 
yet they are not perceptible but when they are full of 
this Lywpha, which is a pellucid Liquor like Water, 
They ſpring from the Glandules of the Liver, Spleen, 
and other Parts. Now the Ancients taking theſe Vel- 
{cls tor the Vena Lacteæ, have been long in imagining 
that they convey d the Chyle from the Meſentery to 
the Liver and Spleen. But in the Year 1652 Barthes 
made it appear that thoſe Veſſels which they took 
for the Venæ Lacteæ carry d the Zympha to the Recepta- 

gulum. 85 N | 
The warner Theſe Parts are employ'd in Chylification, tho in 
of Chyliics- demonſtrating the Ventricle, I began to give you all 
. Idæa of the manner in which the Chyle is made; yet 
*rwill be proper to touch upon it in this place, to the 
end that you may have a perfect Knowledge of the 
matter, upon the concluſion of this DemorÞratr 
repre- | 
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J epreſented to you but now the Impreſſion of Hunger: 
| 4 hen a Man is affected with it, he calls for Victuus, 


Lonveys em to his Mouth and chews em: The Teetn 


FE ited by the Saliva bruiſe and mince em, upon which 


they are ſwallowd and convey'd through the Gullet 


nato the Ventricle where they mix with the ſame Acid 


juice that occaſion d the Senſe of Hunger; This Acid 
Juice penetrates the Subſtance of the Victuals, and 
plits it into ſuch ſmall Particles, that it appears 
| 


as an uniform Liquor, which being ſqueez'd by the 
stomach equally on all fides, is forc'd to make its 
Eway through the Pylorus and fo enter the Inteſtines.; 
There it meets with two other Diſſolvers, namely 
the Bile and the Pancreatick Juice, which are poſ- 
© {{s'd of a Vertue equal to that of the Saliva and the 
Acid Juice of the Stomach. Theſe two finiſh the Li- 
© quefaction of the Aliment, and ſplit what is yet un- 
broken; This done, it purſues its courſe through the 
© Inteſtines 3 and in the mean time the ſubtileſt part of 
it which we call the Chyle, enters the Oritices 
of the firſt or radical Milky Veins. Theſe Veins are 
| ſpread all over the Meſentery ſome by themſelves, 
| others in company with the Meſeraick Veins; ſome 
in a ſtraight Line and others croſſing one another, 


| WE Meſentery, then the Chyle is taken up by the ſecon- 


lie between the two Tendons of the Diaphragm, 
which were formerly known by the Name of Glandulæ 


* WE Lnbares, and at this day are called Pequert's Receptacle. 
Here we take leave of the Chyle for ſome time, de- 
pning to viſit it again in the ſpace of three Days, and 
. WH conduct it to the Heart, in demonſtrating the Ductus 
; Touwraricns, 8 25 

ö 

; 

| of 
| 


| and at laſt terminate in the Glands at the Baſis of the 


>; 


dary Milky Veins, and convey'd to the Glandules that 
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Of the Parts contained in the Ab pon | 
which ſerve to Puriſie the Blood. 


The TIR DEMONSTRATION, 


Bloodismade T N order to know, GENTLEMEN, how th 

of Chyle. Blood is made, we muſt not only take a View a 

the Parts that transform the Victuals into Chyl: Ml 

and part it from the Excrements, but likewiſe of tho 

in which the Blood is prepar d and purify'd. 

T gave you to know that the Chyle, which is the rel 

_ Subſtance of the Blood, was prepar d in the Mouth by 

vertue of the Saliva; concocted and digeſted in the 

Stomach by vertue of the diſſolving Menſtruum that 

reſides there, and at laſt brought to perfection in the 

Inteſtines, by encountring the Bile and Pancreatick 

Juice. I likewiſe acquainted you that after theſe pre 

parations, tis ſtrain d through the ſmall Orifices of the 

Lene Latlee, which repair to the Meſentery in great 

Numbers; That theſe Veins convey it to Pequert's I. 

ceptaculum, from whence it riſes through the Dutts 

Thoracicus to the Left Subclavian Vein, and ſo glide 

is on to the deſcending Branch of the Vena Cava, and after 

(| that to the Right Ventricle of the Heart, where its 
| chief Transformation into Chyle commences. 

[5 | Tis to be remark'd, that though the Saliva, the 

8 Acid Juice of the Stomach, the Bile, and the Pancreas 

[ tick Juice, are abſolutely neceſſary towards the preps: 

* ration of Chyle, yet they are uſeleſs and even prejud. 

— cial to it when tis transformed into Blood; for ti 

| certain, that the Blood which ought to be good and 

 foft in order to nouriſh the Parts, would enjoy neither 

. of theſe qualities, if all the above- mention d Liquors 

Several Li- were mixt with it. For Inſtance, if that diſſolving 

8 % Acid, which by its ſharp and pointed Particles, pene- 

| Blood, trates and diſſolves the moſt ſolid Food; If that, I ay, 

5 were carry d along with the Blood, and thrown upon 

2 Membrane in order to nouriſh it, twould operate 

it as it does upon the Vietuals, and occation a ſenſe oi 

Fain, as it happens ſometimes in Rheumatiſms- 

If Melancholy were not ſevered from the Bloud, 

| | *two01 
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would be too thick; if the Urine were not evacuated, 
W:would prove over. ſerous: lo that the Bod being a 
8 ris precious and neceflary tor Lite, muſt be = 
Purifyd by the Liver, the Gall-dladder, te Spleen, 
ne Sweet-bread, the Kidneys, and the Bladder. | 
= Theſe are the Parts, GENTLEMEN, that are the Of the Pars 
Fubject of this Demonſtration ; tor they are all ſeated er Fwike 
Wn the Abdomen, excepting that Part which ſeparates 
the Saliva ; and of that I ſhall ſpeak in its proper 
place. | 2 | | 
1 The Liver is a Bowel of a conſiderable bulk, ſeated AA 
in the right Hypoc hondrium under the Midriff, at the The Liver. 
diſtance of a finger's breadth from it; ſo that it does 
not incommode its motion. In a Fætus it reach-:s to 
the left fide 3 by reaſon that the Ventricle being never 
fill d, is forced to give way to the Liver; but atter the 
birth, it lies almoſt altogether cn e right fide. 
Sometimes, indeed, it extends to the left fide, but 
that happens very ſeldom. TD | 
Tis wrapt up in a thin tender Mc. rane peculiar The Mem. 
to it (elf ; under this Membran wen betimes find brane of the 
Bladders full of Water which arc stteng elſe but “r. | 
Lymphatick Veſſels {well d up oct cen their Valves; ih 
and upon their breaking, occaſioning a furt ot Dropſy | 
calld Aſcites. 3 5 | 
The Figure of the Liver is almoſt round, and not The Figure 
unlike an Oxe's Foot: Thar fide of it which faces the ef che Live- | 
Midriff is Convex, purſuant to the figure of the place 
where tis Iodg'd 3 and that towards the Ventricie is * 
Concave, This lait part is call d the Arch of the Liver, 9 
and the Gall Bladder is inſerted into it. 1 Fl 
In Men there is but one Liver, but tis divided into The Liver 
two Lobes; one of which is round and broad, and ms ow 
plcd on the right; the other towards the left, being 
narrow and pointed. Theſe Lobes are ſever d by a 
Cltt which gives entrance to the Umbuical Vein. 
Brides thete two Lobes, there is yet ano her ſmall 
Lobe upon the hinder part of the Liver, the fl:th of 
Which is ſofter, and which is cover d with a fine thin 
Memdrane that reaches to the Caul. | 5 
Its faſtened by two Ligaments; the firſt, which is The Liga. 
lt ſtrongeſt an the chief Ligament, ties it up to the eee 
uphragma, and penetrates into the Subſtance of the A 
luer, ro hold it the faſter. The other is (lack, but [1 
ad and ſtrong; it takes its riſe from the Tunicle - 
5 | the 
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The Colour Commonly the Liver is of a Red Colour, hy 
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the Liver, and terminates in the Cartilago Enfiforn, 
Some give in the dry d Umbilical Vein for a third 1; 
gamen: ; bur I cannot agree to it: for at that ay 
*rwould draw the Liver downward, and conſequent Wi 
the Midriff, to which tis tied, and fo would hinder i; 
motion, eſpecially in Expiration. ai 


of the Liver. ſometimes We find it Pale and Whitiſh. Its Rednec 
was one of the Arguments that mov d the Ancients u 
aſcribe to it the office of Sanguification; but ſhall 


refuted, when we come to ſpeak of the other office e 

they allotted to it. 5 3 
The gemine The Ancients allotted to the Liver a peculiar ſortaf ©* 
qr of Subſtance, call'd by them Parenchyma ; which the 


took to be nothing elſe than an effuſion or extrayzih- 
tion of clotted Blood, which fill d up the Intervals 
between the Veſlels. But the Moderns having take 
a narrow view of the ſtructure of the Liver, obſeryd 
that it was interlac'd with a great many ſmall Lobes of 
a Conical figure; that theſe ſmall Lobes were comporl 
of ſeveral tmall glandulous bodies, which have parti- 
cular Memoranes to unite and join em one to another; 
and that each Lobe of the Liver, though never 6 
ſmall, receives a branch from the Jena Porta, one from 
the Biliary Veſlel, and a third from the Vena Cats. 
So that we may call the whole Subſtance of the Liver 


nothing elle than a heap or bundle of an infinity of R 
little glandulous bodies, and the various ramifications Wl f 
of Veſlels. 8 5 1 

Eve ſuts The Liver has five ſorts of Veſſels, namely, Nerves, 
of Veftclsin Arteries, Veins, Biliary Pipes, and Lymphatick WM \ 
the Liver, Vetels.--- -- „„ n | 2 
The Nerves It receives two Nerves from the Eighth Pair; one WM ; 
of the Liver, from the Stomachick branch, and the other from the ; 
Intercoſtal; however, they do not pierce into its Sub- MI. , 
ſtance, but only are loſt in its Tunicle, and for that t 
reaſon its ſenſe is not ſo quick as that of the Parts Ml | 
which are better ſtock d with Nerves. WM: 


The Arterics The Arteria Cæliaca ſpringing from the Aorta, di. 


af ihe Liver. vides it {elf into two Branches, one of which repairs io Ml | 


the Liver, and the other to the Spleen, The firſt, MI 
which is the leaſt, detaches from it the Gaſtrick, the Ml. 
two Oſticæ, the Epiploick, the Inteſtinal, and the 

Gaftro-Epiploick, before it enters the Liver; where, 


at laſt, tis divided into almoſt as many {mall Branche 


25 by 1 
9 


. 
X 


33 
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ES. the Vena Porta. Some Anatomiſts pretend to demon- 
rate, that the Branches of this Artery are wrapt up 

In one common Membrane with the Branches of the 

Vina Porta and thoſe of the Hepatick Ductus 

The principal Veſſels of the Liver are the Jena Cava The veins ot 
and the Vena Porta, which are equally diſpers d through of the Liver, 
the whole ſubſtance of the Liver; ſo that each Lobe, 
and all the little glandulous bodies that form the hol- 
low and convex parts of rhis Bowel are equally pro- 
vided with theſe Veſſels: And *tis not to be imagin'd 
that the Vena Porta viſits only the Concave part, and 
the Vena Cava only the Convex; for the Branches of 
both are trac'd in all the parts of the Liver. The 
Branches of the Vena Porta do not empty themſelves 
into thoſe which receive the Bile, or thoſe of the 
Vena Cava, by mutual Anaſtomoſes, as ſome Anatomiſts 
vwould have it; but by the intervention of the little 
glandulous bodies of which the Liver conſiſts: fo that 
0! WF te whole Liver is equally bedeck'd with the ramifica- 
| tions of the Vena Porta and thoſe of the Vena Cava; 
but with this difference, that the Branches of the Porta 
| arrive there, and thoſe of the Cava ſet out from 

| thence. rr FE 5 
The number of the Biliary Veſſels in the Liver is TheBile vec. 


equal with that of the Branches of the Vena Porta; for _ in the 
the one is always accompany'd by the other, and both "© 

of em are wrapt up in Gliſſens Capſula. Theſe Veſſels 

ſerve to convey the Bile to the Gall-bladder, or to the 
Duodenum, of which more anon. „„ 

Tis obſervd by Anatomiſts, that the Lymphatick The Lym- 
Veſſels in the Liver take their riſe from the ſmall Con- phatick vec: 
globated Glands that are found under the Tunicle of 
its hollow part, towards the entry of the Vena Porta, 
in the Capſula of which (Gliſſan lays) theſe Veſſels 
are ſeen to enter, though they have no communica- 
tion with the Liver. This is ſufficient evidence, that 
they do not derive their original from the Parenchyma, 
3 Bartholin (the firſt Diſcoverer of them) imagin d. 

Theſe Veſſels ſerve to carry the Lympha ot theſe 
Clands to Pequett's Ciſtern; and not to convey the 
chyle to the Liver, as twas alleag'd by thoſe who 
took em for the Venæ Latex. Gl 


Liver. 


* 


ſels in che 


The Ancients took the Liver for the Organ of San- The Office 
guification, from whence the Blood was diſtributed all of the Liver, 


0 ; . according to 
der the Body. Purſuant to this Notion, they * the Ancients, 


- * ” 
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that the Chyle which could not be convey d to any 
other part, was carry'd thither by the fame yin 
which convey d the Blood of the Liver to the li. 

teeming f 3 
The weakneſs of this Opinion will quickly appeat 
Blood and if we do but conſider tne oppoſite Motions that they 
Chyle an, aſcrib'd ro the Chyle and Blood; for tis not probabl; 
the fame that two Liquors, one of which aſcended, according 
Chanel. to them, and the other deſcended, ſhould paſs in one 
Chanel at the fame time. Beſides, the Circulation 
of the Blood, diſeoverd in this Age, is fo inconſiſtent 
with that Diſtribution of Blood by the Veins, that 
inſtead ot conveying it to the Parts, they are only em- 


| ploy d in carryuig it back ro the Heart. 
The Chyle PY vg 


e Chyle I was further confirm d in this Opinion, by the 
13 Diſſecting ot ſcveral living Dogs four 3 5 kat- 
. ing: For I immediately cut out the Liver, and having 
examin d all the Flood that was ſpilt in the place where 

it lay, could not find one drop of Chyle either there, . 

or in any part of the Liver; though at the fame time pert 

the Vene Lattee, the Receptaculam, and the Ductus the 

Thoracicus were tull of it. This I look upon as a cer- ay 

rain Argument that the Chyle repairs ſtraight to the [ 5 

Heart, and not to the Liver. Jet 

The true Uſe 200 


However, I do nor aſſert, that the Liver contributes 
nothing towards the refining of the Blood : Bur twill 
here be neceſſary to fer forth the manner of this Purih- 
cation, or rather to ſhew how ris that the Liver ſtrains 
out the Bile; tor though rhe Veſſels that unite with 

the Trunk of the Vena Porta pertorm the office of 
| Veins, in carrying back the Blood: yet the Vena Porta 

ſupplies the Liver witn Blood, as if it were an Artery 3 
and doubtleis, that which ic imports, is the Subſtance 

or Matter of the Bile : for tis not probable that io | 
{mall a Veſſel as the Hepatick Artery can make 2 | 
ſuitable proviſion for that effect. Beſides, tis well | 
known that this Artery is employ'd in nouriſhing the 
Liver, Which could not receive Nouriſhment trom the 
Vena Porta, foratmuch as all the Parts of the Body | 
are nouriſh'd with Arterial Blood; whence tis that 
the Lungs, which have large Veſſels ditpers'd all over 
their Subſtance, have nevertheleſs an Artery of their 
own, call d Broxchialis : And in like manner, the Heart, 
which has four large Veſſels retaining to its Ventricies, 


of the Liver, 


WW. The TjiRD DEMONSTRATION. 
BS. nevertheleſs provided with an Arteria Coronalis for 
e nouriſhment of its Subſtance. 


porta having paſs d all theſe Branches, throws it felt 
Eno the Glands ; which open likewiſe into the Extre- 
Enities of the Biliary Veſſels, the Capillaries of the 
ius Cava, and thoſe of the Artery which convey 


. 
A; 

En 
* 


Blood is filtrated in ſuch a manner, that its Particles, 
dich are proportion d to the Shoots of the Extremi- 
les of the Bi iary Veſſels, flow perpetually into em; 
Lifter which, ſome of em are convey'd to the Gall- 
4 EBladder, and others to the Hepatick Duct, and from 


E thence to the Duodenum: whereas the other Particles 
lot Blood, the figure and ſize of which is diſpropor- 


p by the Capillaries of the Vena Cava into its large Trunk, 
- and at laſt to the right Ventricle of the Heart. 
vil perhaps be alledg d, That it the Vena Porta 
e berforms the office of an Artery, in order to promote 
„ be Filtration pertorm'd in the Glands, it ought to 
. have a Pulſation as well as the Arteries. But I anſwer, 
e That though her Motion does not amount to a Stole, 
yet tis ſufficient for that effect; for, as I intimated 
« W-bove, tis enclos d in a Muſcular Caſe, which is ca- 


Noble of dilating and contracting it ſelf: Beſides, tis 
always accompany d by the Horta, and doubtleſs receives 
« onliderable ſuccours from its continual Pulſation. 


þ However, ſince a Filtration cannot be perform d with- 


F aur the Blood be puſh'd on with ſome force, by virtue 
4; Wo#tly of the Impulſe of the Heart, and partly of that 
: cc the Arteries, as I intimated above, in treating of the 

Generation of the Animal Spirits; and foraſmuch as 


ine Blood of the Vena Porta is groſs, and not Arterious ; 


* 

e 

x pon theſe Accounts, I ſay, Nature has taken care to 
ben the Hepatick Artery immediately to this Vein, 
e ut its continual Pulſation may facilitate and aug- 
e went the Motion of the Venous Blood. Nature has 
y | likewiſe confin'd theſe Veſſels within a Sheath that is 


t MW able of Motion, to the end that its continual preſ- 


rie upon the Vein may heighten the motion of Blood 


rc I Pmtain'd within it. In fine, this our Provident Mo- 
„ber has placd the Liver under the Diaphragma and 
„ de Muſcles of the Abdomen, that the courſe of the 


Wood might be quickned by their continual beating- | 
| When 


ye conclude therefore, that the Blood of the Vena 


blood to em, as well as the Vena Porta, Now all this 


tion d to the above-mention'd Orifices, are re-conduGted 
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The Gall. the Ciſtern of the Gall, is expos d to our view: Th 


las bur Mem- à ſmall Pear. It conſiſts of four Membranes, like thi ; 


n Se nd This ſmall Bladder is not commonly bigger tha 
Situation. ſinall Hen Egg; however, in thoſe of a Bow — 
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B When we lift up the Liver, the Gall-Bladder, . 0 
bladder. is a fort of round Bag, ſome what long, and reſembli I 
of the Inteſtines : The firſt (ſetting out from the, „ 
fide) is a complication of the excretory Ducts of 
Glands ; the ſecond is nervous and thin; the thir 
conſiſts of fleſhy Fibres ; and the fourth is commony 
the Bladder and the Liver, and indeed is nothing el; 
but the Membrane of the Liver thrown over th 
Bladder. 1 5 


perament tis larger than in others. Tis about ty 


Fingers breadth long, and an Inch broad. Tis ſeats WR 

under a large Lobe of the Liver in its hollow par for 

here it finks, as it were, into its ſubſtance. Theres I 

but one Bladder in a Humane Body, at leaſt we very Wh © 
rarely meet with two. 5 nun 

ts Veſſels, The Gall-Bladder receives a ſmall Nerve from a tug tw. 
of the Intercoſtal; and two Cyſtick Arteries from the | the 
Cœliaca, which ſplit into ſeveral Branches, and then Inn 
terminate in the {mall Glands between its two Tunicks, In 

'Tis likewiſe provided with two Cyſtick Veins, which the 

take up the remainder of the Blood imported by the for 
Arteries, and convey it into the Vena Porta. To al tu 

theſe we muſt add a Lymphatick Veſſel, which runs Du 

2 with thoſe of the Liver to the Receptacle ot the a 
= 1 „„ d 

The & The Gall-Bladder has two remarkable Parts, name- 
of the Gall. ly, the Bottom, and the Nech. i he Bottoms is round, Ga 
Bladder. and in is natural ſituation lies in the lower part of the th 


Liver; tis tinciured with the colour of the Gall it th 
contains, and often-times has ſmall Stones within it, 
theſe being form'd of the muddieſt part of the Bile, | 


| which petrefies by virtue of its ſtay, and the heat of i 
the place. , 
D Above the Bottom we meet with the Neck, which . 
The Neck of ; In 


runs out in length and becomes ſo narrow, that it 1 
terminates in a {mall fine Pipe which opens into the il © 
common Du : This Pipe is call'd Porus Bi arius. In 
that place where the Neck forms this Pipe, we finda BY © 
ſmall fibrous Ring, which dilates and contracts it {lt | 
like a SphinAer, in order to impriſon or give vent to f 
the Gall in the Bladder, and prevent its rolling = 


the Bladder. 


ne TyHindD DEMONSTRATION. I45 
e place from whence it came. This Ring does the 
me ſervice to the Bladder, that the Fylorus does to 
E he Ventric le. 5 hf | 8 | E 

The Duct call d Cholidochus is a long Veſſel, twice The Duns 


e . b 

1 s broad as the Neck ot the Bladder, which runs chu. 
„ traight from the Liver throw the common Paſſage to 
the Paodenum. Some have been of the Opinion that 


Wit convey d the Gall from the Liver to the Bladder: 
but for as much as the Inteſtine, and not the Blad- 


der, ſwells when we blow into the Dutt, tis plain 

that it throws the Gall directly into the Inteſtine, 
and we have reaſon to preſume that the Gall 
m. found in the Bladder, is conveyed thither tome 
wo other wa 7. 3 1 TS 
The Common Duct or Paſſage of the Choler is TheConmon 
n. formed by the joining of the Chelidochas and Porus Bi. 29%: 


larius. It terminates obliquely in the end ot the Da- 
_—— CE and ſometimes in the beginning of the Feju- 
num, and but very rarely in the Ventricle. It runs be- 
xo Wi fveen the two Coats of the Inteſtine and cuts through 4 
the WY the outer Coat two Fingers Breadth higher than the "" 
ten WY inner. By this way of entring the Inteſtine it ſtands _ 


ls in no need of Valves to favour the Entry and hinder 1 
ich the retreat of the Choler; for tis impoſſible either ll 
the for the Choler or the Chyle to riſe through a Pipe l: 
all WY thus inſerted. When any Obſtruction happens in this 4 
un Duct, the Choler not having a free Egreis flies back iN 
the into the Blood, and ſo occaſions a Jaundice, which 1 

oftentimes proves mortal. All Animals, 1 
* Though Pidgeons and ſeveral other Animals have no e ler. 


nd, Wi Gall-bladder, yet they are turniſh'd with Choler, tor 
the WM their Liver is bitter, and the Cholidochas performing 
ile Office of the Bladder, carries the Choler ſtraight 
ic, do the Inteſtine, Two ſorts of 


ile, WW In order to a clear Apprehenſion of the Uſes of theſe Wer. q 


ot Fats, we muſt know that there are two torts of Cho- = 
e; one is ſubtile and fine, being convey'd by the — 
ich Biliary Veſſels to the Bladder, and from thence to the 0 
t it nteſtine; the other is of a grofler Subſtance, and 1 
the being ſtrain d out by the Glands of the Liver, in 
in] Which the Shoots of the Vena Porta terminate, is {4 
da ard by ſmall Ducts to the Cholidochut, and from | 
(cit WJ ence to the Common Paſſage, where the two forts _ | 


to Ton and ſo repair with joint Forces to the Inte- 


L Some If 
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The finer. Some of the Moderns alledge, that the finer Chole ; ? | 
convey'd to the bottom of the Bladder by three dif. 


Choler ſubdi- 
vided into - „ 14 
three forts, rent Roads, and indeed that tis in it ſelf a mixture of WE 


three different ſorts ; the firſt is imported by the Bi. 


ary Pipes; this we ſpoke of but now. The {econ 
is imported by a Paſlage that Blaſius calls Singyly, 
alledging that it glides along between the two Tui, 
cles, and terminates in the bottom of the Bladder WE 
He aſſures us that this Paſſage has a Valve which f. 
vours the Egreſs of the Choler, and oppoſes its retreat, WE 
The third according to Malpighius is ſtrain'd out h 
on 3 reſiding between the two Coats of th 
adder, | 8 


« 


_ Th&Bileisne- If the Choler were only an Excrement thrown inte 


pare Ho the Inteſtines in order to be evacuated along with the 
cyl. Impurities of the Lower Belly, Nature ought to bat 
inſerted this Duct or Paſſage in the great Guts and not 
in the beginningot the ſmall ones, where the greateſt 
part of the Bile mixes with the Chyle, and is recondu- 
d Eted to the Blood. Now without this Bile, the whol: 
Mais of Blood would infallibly corrupt, as it happens 
in moſt Hydropical Perſons after they have had thi 
Jaundice ; Befides the Bile being a potent diflolver, 
compleats inthe firſt Inteſtines the breaking and min- 
cing of ſuch parts of the Aliment as were not fufficient- 
ty diflolvd in the Stomach, ſo that the Bile is ſo far 
from being a mere Excrement, as the Ancients fat- 
cy d, that tis a neceſſary Liquor, without which ths 
Chuyle would never attain to that degree of perfection 
that is requiſite in order to its Sanguification. 
Farther, the Bile, eſpecially that of the Gall-bladder, 
when tis thrown into the Inteſtines, twitches and 
pricks their Fibres by vertue of its Acrimony, and ex- 
cites ſuch a motion as is proper for ſqueezing the Chyls 
into the Jenæ Lattee, and throwing out the Excrements 
by Stool. For proof of its Acrimony, we need only to cot 
ſider that it congeals by mixing with Acids, and become 
moreflutd when mix'd with Alkaline Oils. The acid patt 
of the Bile is likewiſe very ſerviceable in rendring the 
Chyle more fluid and refin d, and facilitating its In- 
greſs into the Jenæ Lalteæ; and its oily part ſerves tot 
a Natural Glyſter, for by greaſing the Inteſtines, it fa 
Cilitates the Deſcent and Motion of the groſs ExCt** 
ment. Tis well known that the Bile which pas 
through the Ductus Cholidoc hus, flows into the * f 
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am without intermiſſion; but we are at a lofs to fix 
e Periods in which the Bile of the Bladder enters the 
Wot: However tis probable that this happens chfefly 


raſion the Ventricle ſqueezes it ſelf in order to forward 
the Chyle to the Inteſtines, and at the fame time 
ſtands in need of a ſubtilifying and quickening Force, 
= The Spleen is placed in the Left Fhpochondrium, 


* 


me than in others; but tis always in the lateral and 
Poſterior part of the Body, being ſupported by the 
Vertebre, and the Short Ribs. 


Kome ſtyle it the Liver's Deputy or Vicar, upon the Plea 
that tis qualifyed for ſupplying its Defe&s; Bur the 
Actions of theſe two Viſcera are fo oppoſite, and their 
natural diſpoſition ſo different, that it is impoſſible for 
the one to do the office of the other. 

Though the Spleen be pretty large in Men, yet tis 
uch leſs than the Liver: 'Tis about half a Foot long, 


Blood ; But the ſmalleſt is the moſt healthy. 

The Spleen bears the Figure of a Neat's Tongue; 
that fide of it which faces the Ribs being convex, 
nd the other hollow- Along the middle of it length- 
Is there runs a white Line with ſome ſmall Knobs 
pon it, where the Arteries enter. BE on 
The Colour of the Spleen varies according to the 
ze; in a Fætus tis red like the Liver; in Adult Per- 
ns tis blackiſh, by reaſon of the Melancholick Juice 
h which its ſtuff d; in Riper Years its Colour ap- 
proaches to a Lividity. In fine, tis more or leſs 


= 8 as the Humour it harbours is more or 


lendranes. But beſides theſe Ligaments, its hollow 
irt is tied to the upper Membrane of the Cawl; and 
t whole Subſtance is faſtend to the Stomach, by 
" or three remarkable Veins call'd Vaſa Brevia or 
rt Veſſels. from the ſhortnels of their Paſſage. 
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n the time of Digeſtion, by reaſon that upon that oc- 


G G 


Eoppolite to the Liver under the Diaphragm, and be- The Spleen, 
twren the Ventricle and the Ribs, ir lyes higher in lis Siturion, 


| Tis very rarely ſeated in the Right Hypochonder. | 


Its Bulk, 


kn Inch thick, and three Fingers broad. In Melan- 
holick Conſtitutions tis larger, for being ſpungy and 
ole, it bloats up as it receives the groſſer part of the 


Its Fig 


Its Col our a 


The Spleen is tied to the Peritonæum, and the Lett tal ert 
incy, and ſometimes to the Midriff by very fine N 
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Its Nerves, | 3 | 2 F 
arcries, Ce. The Nerves of the Spleen are derived from the Int; | 


coſtal Nerve: They do not ſtop at its Membrane, , 
the Ancients thought, but are diſperſed in ſever] !? 
twigs all over its Subftance. Its Arteries are the EE 
tremities of the Inner Branches of the Cœliaca, whit 
after having rang d all over its Subſtance by an Infuiy 
of Branches, march out andare inſerted in the Membrane 
And 'tis upon this account that when we ſeparate thi 
ſmaller Membrane by Force, we meet with an Infinityd 
ſmall red points, which are really ſo many drops d 
Blood ſpringing from the torn Branches of the Artert 
The Veins of the Spleen having rang'd all over thi 
Membrane, and thence detach'd a great number of fil 
Branches interwoven like Nets; theſe Veins, I (a, 
reunite and form the Splenick Branch. The Splens 
likewiſe provided with a large quantity of ſmall Lyn: 
phatick Veflels, which twine round the Veins and Ar- 
teries, and then carry the Lympha to the Cittern of th: 
C:iyle,its courſe being regulated by an Infinity of Vale: 8 
This Lymph is yellow and ſometimes reddiſh. t 
The n, In Man the Spleen has only one Membrane, wic 1 
ehe ot ne is very thick; its Inner Surface ſends out hard Fib . B 
v 
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mem which run acroſs it: All thee Fibres make a Net, th 
Interitices of which are of different Figures: We cant 
{eparate this Membrane without tearing it, and te 
that which renders it rough and uneven. Theſe Firs e. 
are tleſhy like thoſe of the Lungs. - 
The Opirim The Ancients took the Spleen for a Parenciyws A 
Of tle Alici- 5 . 1 1 
made of Blood, congeal'd and thicken'd between te 1 


en Fbibres and the Veſſels; and thought that it differ 0 
from the Liver only in its Subſtance and its Heat. 5 
e But the Moderns, after a narrower View of w 
the Spleen, Structure, have diſcover d that it conſiſts of an Inn 4 
| of Membranes, which form ſmall Cells of different EA f 
gures, being join d to one another by Fibres and mag - 

Veſſels running acroſs; that theſe Cells have a como i 
munication one with another, and contain each of : 

{mal} white Glands of an Oval Figure, in which tit 5 

Nerves and Arteries terminate; that the Membran x 

which form theſe Cells are derived from the Tunich f 

of the Spleen as being all one continued Texture 2 . 
Production of the Membrane that immediately WW 
rounds the Spieen. NS 1 | © 

The Veſſels As tor the Veſſels of the Spleen, it has two Nerva 


oth opleen. accompanying the Branches of the Artery, both 7 
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being wrap'd up under one Covering; a very large 
|: bens 2 N from the Arteria Cœliaca, which di- 
vides it ſelf into three or four Branches that run 
through the Cells, and at laſt terminate in the ſmall 
lands I mention d but now ; and ſmall Veins ſpring- 
ing from theſe Glandules, which by joyning together 
form large Veſſels. Now theſe large Veſſels upon their 
departure from the Spleen unite, and ſo make the 
Jena Splenica, which after receiving tour Branches by 
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the way, terminates in the Jena Porta. 
lt you defire to fee the Diſtribution of all theſe Ve H 
ſels in a Spleen as well as a Liver, do but {trip em The Spleen 
E both of their Membranes, and beat 'em upon a board, 3 1 
pouring water on continually ; for by this means haͤ- 
ving diffolv'd and waſh'd away what fill d up the In- 
tervals between the Veſſels, you ll have an opportunity 
of admiring the prodigious quantity of theſe Veſſels, i 
and their induſtrious Fabrick. — 
| Anatomiſts are ſo divided upon the Uſe of the biferertwes 
Spleen, that one may ſafely ſay they know nothing of #flign'd to 5 
| the matter. The Ancients made it the Ciſtern of the e len. F 
ct Melancholick Humour, (as the Gall-bladder is of the 
bis Bile) upon the plea that the Blood they found in it ; 
UW was black, but one can ſcarce underſtand what they 4 
nut mean by their Melancholy; not to mention that we 1 


u know of no Cavity for containing that Humour, and 
107088 can aſſign no uſe for it. 185 4 
* Others were of the Opinion that the Spleen was [' 
[yi employed in filtrating ſome ſharp Acid Humour, to 

1 0 be thrown into the Ventricle by the Vaſa Brevia, in ö 
6 order to promote Digeſtion, raiſe the Appetite, and | 
Ml Pt the Aliment into a Fermentation, Bur this Opi- | 
10 mon can never ſtand; for the Vaſa Brevia being no- 
15 thing elſe but Arteries and Veins, the one detachd 
8 from a Trunk before they enter the Spleen, and the 


= others gather d into a Trunk before they depart from if 

x ts Subſtance 3 theſe I ſay, can maintain no communi- | if 

te fe | 

\ th cation or commerce between the Stomach and the Aj 
WW Spleen. The Arteries indeed may ſerve to convey 4 

ane g Nes 

2 ood to the Ventricle; but that Blood does not 


come from the Spleen, in regard the Trunk had not | 
beach d the Spleen when theſe Branches were detach'd, 
lb that they cannot tranſport any thing from the . 
2 to the Stomach. © The Veins are far leis charge- 1 
able with it, for they carry the Blood from the Ven- 
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tricle to the Splenick Trunk: Now that Trunk cu 


neceſſary Concluſion, That the Vaſa Brevia are on b 


Body, the chief Office of which is to ſupply the Pam 


of Veins» 


that they eat more than other Dogs But perhaps the 


Subſtance ; becauſe they obſerv d two forts of Princt- 


But there's no occaſion for Ferments in the Precipita- 
tions perform'd in a Humane Body: For in all the 
Parts calculated for Filtration (excepting this) w* 


Of the Parts which Purifie the Blood 


not throw Blood into the Spleen, for it carries th 
Blood from it to the Vena Porta. Tis therefor 


in the ſame capacity with all the other Veſſels of th 


with Blood, for their Nouriſhment, under the name 
of Arteries ; and carry off what remains, in the form 


In fine, We have a convincing Argument ag. 
this Opinion, in the caſe of Dogs whoſe Spleens ar 
cut out; for they are ſo far from wanting an Appetite, 


Queſtion may be put, How it comes that Splenetick 
Perſons are great Eaters? Now that proceeds from 
the predominant Acid in their Blood, which being 


thrown into the Stomach, twitches its Membranes, . 
and fo heightens their Appetite. And 'tis the fame . k 
Acid prevailing in their Blood, that by galling the ne 
Nerves, occaſions the unſufferable Pains they at in 
liable to. % 7; > 
But after all, though we ſhould meet with no WM mn 
Glands in the Spleen qualify d for Filtration, yet we WM 
cannot brand it for a uſeleſs Part: The Blood may et 
receive ſome Alteration there, that may facilitate the th 
Secretion of the Bile in the Liver. In earneſt, Filtra- Wl © 
tion ought always to be uſher'd in by Precipitation; Wl © 
that is, the Moleculæ, or little Particles, ſhould be N 
already ſeparated, before they come to the Strainer: | tl 
Thoſe of the Bile, for inſtance, ought to be parted Wl " 
from thoſe of the Blood, before they arrive at the Glands I 
of the Liver. Ss ? ) 
This, perhaps, is the grounds that the Chymiſts go Wil © 
upon, in admitting of Ferments for all Filtration, Ml © 
calling the Ferment of the Liver a Saline Sulphureous - 


ples in the Bile, one Saline,and the other Oily,andwent 4 t 


4 


upon this Maxim, Salina Salinis, Oleoſa Oleoſis foluuntur. 


meet the great Impulſe of the Heart, the Spring of the 
Arteries, &c. which in their long paſſage continually | 
laſh the Blood, and fo diſunite the various Milecule | 
that ought to be parted, F 


Now, 


Die THiRD DEMONSTRATION, 
Now, in regard the Impulſive Force is but very weak 
In the Spleen, Nature, by way of Compenſation, has 
appointed this Precipitation, and draws theſe two Prin- 
W ciples of rhe Bile from two different Sources: The 
frſt, namely, the Oily Part, is derivd from the Cawl, 


with the Fat, and receive this Oil from it. The other 


ve ſce two great Strings of Nerves terminating in the 
| Spleen 3 to which we may add, that the Blood, by its 


indeed a very large Artery : but the Veins being much 
more conſiderable, and the Cells being capable to hold 
a great deal more Blood than the Artery can turniſh, 
twill tollow, that the Blood thrown out of the Capil- 
aries of the Artery into theſe large and vaſt Cells, muſt 
needs make ſome ſtay there: For it is a ſtanding Rule 
in the Mechanicks, that when any Liquor runs out of 
a narrow Chanel into a wider, it loſes ſome part of its 
no Wl notion, and runs more lowly. Now, it we conſider 
we WI its ſtay in this place, added to the continual beating 
ay WM of the Fibres ot the Spleen, which ſupply the want ot 
the impulſe of the Heart, and the Spring of the Ar- 
teries, we cannot but own that tis altered, and re- 
eyes ſome Preparation. For tis plain, that when 


1 Mture means to prepare any Liquor, ſhe drills it on 
er: firough long and winding Chanels, that the prolong- 
red ng of its ſtops may encreaſe the alteration. 
nds WM The Animal Spirits which repair inceſſantly to the 
pfleen through theſe two Wreaths of Nerves that I men- 
go ton d above, promote this Preparation of the Blood 
ns, fe ways. In the firſt place, by mixing with the 
ous Þ 


ſharpeſt Tools. In the next place, they put in mo- 


ncle 3 x 

ent don the Muſcular Fibres of the Spleen, which grind 
br. de Biood, like ſo many Mill-ſtones. Upon the whole, 
ita -e conclude, that the moſt probable Ute we can allot 
the 9 „the Spleen, is that of Preparing the Blood for an 


we ale Filtration in the Liver; and that this Prepara- 
the don conſiſts in attenuating, retining and grinding the 
ally blood and diſingaging trom it the Saline Particles of 
eule he Bile, 'Tis for this reaſon, that the Spleen and the 
LY Gl, which contribute to that Filtration, are met 
ow, RT TT Hl With 


E where all the Veins lie under a very cloſe connexion 


principle is owing to the Spleen, by reaſon of the 
numerous Spirits that join the Blood there. In a word, 


ſtay, gives the Saline Part an opportunity of difingaging 
| irfelt ; and tis upon this account that the Spleen has 


Blood, they attenuate and tubtilize it, as being Nature's | 
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| with in all Animals; and both the Veins of the ons 
0 and the other march up and empty themſelves in the 
FO Porta, though the Cava is often-times neare 
5 ns | 
The Pancreas, The Pancreas, or Sweet-bread, is a body composd 
of a great quantity of Glands wrapt up in one Mem. 
branc. Tis tated under the lower and back-part of 
| the Stomach, near the firſt Vertebra of the Loins 
elt reaches trom the Duodenum to the Spleen, the prin. 
bude. C1pal part of it being in the left Hypochonder. is 
tied very taſt to the Peritonæum, and weighs about 
nve Ounces. Commonly it has ten Fingers breadth in 
length, one in thickneſs, and two in breadth. 
Two forts of The Moderns allow only of two forts of Glandules; 
8 ng ro which they reduce all others, excepting thole of 
the Kidneys They call the one Conglobate, and the 
other Conglomerate. Ihe Pancreas being a Member of 
the laſt clats, 1 ſhall here take occaſion to ſet em both 
in a clearer light. | 
Suti ccd The Conglobate Glands are thole which are undivided, 
— being of one ſubſtance and compoſition, which appears 
firm and continuous, with an even ſmooth ſurface, 
All of em are furniſh'd with an Artery that imports 
che Blood, and a Vein that exports it after Filtration, 
They are likewiſe provided with excretory Vellels, 
tomcrimes one, ſometimes more, which carry off the 
Liquor of the Secretion. Some of em have a Cavity | 
in the nuddle ; and Lymphatick Veſſels, that empty | 
themſelves either in the Receptacle or the Ductus. 
Conglome- The Cong omerate Glands are compos d of ſevera! 
rate Elends. little bodics, or glandulous Kernels, join d under ont 
Membrane; tuch are the Salival Glangs, the Lachrymal, 
the Parc eas, and the Glands for Tranſpiration: 
Each ot cheſe Glands has, beſides Arteries, Veins and } 
Nerves, an Excretory Veſſel ſpread through its Sub- 
ſtance, by which the Liquors prepar d by Secretion ae 
convey d to their reſpective Ciſterns. Ea 1 
The Ve er The Ancients were ignorant of the Uſe of the Glands; } 
tue Glands. they thou; ht they only ſervd to ſupport and keep up 
| the Diſtribution ot the Veſſels : Tis probable they cid 
not give themſelves the trouble to enquire whether | 
thele Veſſels entered into the Glands or not; for i 3 
they had, they would have diſcover d that all the Glan- 
dules in the Body ſeparate ſomt Liquor or other by 
their Natural Diſpoſition; juſt as a Sieve grants pry p 
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1 dog its Holes to ſuch Particles as have a propor- 
tional figure. . FO 
Þþ The 1 ſtrain d out by the Glands have different The Uſe of | 
Uſes; ſome are employ'd in diſſolving, others in e Liquor. 
| moiſtening, and a third ſort are doom d to be voided. 
E The Sweet-bread being one of the Conglomerate The Pancrear 
of cbands, is furniſh'd with all forts of Veſſels, namely, ? Coglone- | 
Nerve from the Intercoſtal , Arteries from the“ © 
Caliaca, Veins 2 to the Splenick Vein, and Lym- 
i. WE phatick Veſſels which run to the Receptaculum. | 
| Belides all thele Veſſels, it has a peculiar Duct, The Pancrez- 
F calld the Parcreatick, and diſcover'd A. D. 1642, by — 
Virſungus, a celebrated Anatomiſt at Padua. This | 
e WH Duct or Paſſage is Membranous. When you lay it 
of open, it preſents you with a Cavity, which eaſily re- 
he WY ccives a ſmall Probe that may be conducted to the 
of Dꝛodenum; for it opens into that Inteſtine juſt by 
ith che Orifice of the Bilary Paſſage; nay, ſometimes the 

two Paſſages have but one Orifice. The facility of 
el. conducting the Probe all along the Cavity to the 
ars WY Inteſtine, and the difficulty of getting it in, when we 
nean to thruſt it the oppoſite way, towards the Spieen ; 
this, I ſay, makes it to appear that the Paſſag. leads 
only to the Inteſtine. The Liquor it conveys chither 
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els WM bems to be Yellow, by the colour of the Probe when 

the s drawn out. 3 1 
ity This Paſſage does not come from the Spleen, for it This page 
pty | does not touch it; but from the Branches ot the mall <p yy wing 


Glands, of which the Sweet- bread is compos d; for the d nam. 


ral WMH Paſſage enlarges in proportion to the uniting of theſe 
one Wl branches. It terminates in the Duodenum, where its 
nal, Cunce is guarded by a Valve allowing an eit to the 
on : contain d Liquor, and oppoſing the entrance of the 
and WM Chyle, and other Liquors contain'd in the Inteſtine. 
ub There is but one Paſſage of this nature, or at leaſt tis 


ery unfrequently ſeen double. In its natural ſtate 
is no bigger than a ſmall Quill, but ſometimes tis 
«ternaturally enlarg d. . 

as for the Uſe of th 


3 up | r th e Pancreas, it ſerves neither for The vt ox 
did *Culhion to the Ventricle, nor for a Suppor: to the the Pancreas 
cher il Veſſels difpers'd over the Aldomen; but by virtue of re Pancrea. 
xr it islands, to ſeparate and ſtrain out an acid Juice, to e, 
lan- * convey d through the Duct to the Daodenum, where 


tats a Diſſolving part in conjunction with the Bile, 


Before 


a finiſhes the Refining of the Chyle. 


— — — 


Their Stu-. There are two of em, one on each fide. They n I 
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Caſsle Ars Before we proceed to the Kidneys, we muſt tub 
eln, notice of two Parts, call'd by ſome Capſule 41, 
ee an Humour reſembling the Atra Bilj 
ſomerimes found in their Cavity. Others call then 
Renes Succenturiati, becauſe their figure is com. 
monly rhe fame with that of the Kidneys. Oths; MW 
again call em Glanaule Renales, becauſe they have: Mic 
Glandulous ſubſtance, and are ſeated in the neighbou. t 

hood of the Kidneys. - _ i 
TR lac d ſometimes above the Kidneys, and ſometims M1 
etween it and the great Artery. They are enclod t 
in a very thin Membrane, and entangled in Fat, which e. 
occaſions the difficulty of tracing em: That on the f 
right fide is commonly leſs than the other. Either of e. 
them is as big as a Wall- nut laid flat, and has a Cavity M1, 
large enough, in proportion to its bigneſs, In a T 
they are generally as big as the Kidneys. 1 


Their Sub. Their Subſtance is ſcarce different from that of th m 


ſence. Ridneys, excepting that tis ſomewhat ſofter, and th 
more flaggy. It eaſily breaks, when one endeavours th 
to ſeparate em from the outer Membrane ot the , 
Kidneys, to which they are knit very faſt. th 
Fee, Their Figure is as inconſtant as their Situation: D 
They are ſometimes round, oval, ſquare, triangular ; With 
K to ſpeak more properly, they have no determind 
ure. 5 
Colour, Their Colour is ſometimes Red, ſometimes the ſame | 
with that of the Fat in which they are wrapr. In thei 
Cavity they have ſmall Holes which penetrate through 

their Subſtance. . . 

They have a Nerve derivd from the [ntercoſtal, 
which makes a Plexus in this place; one or two Wl 
Branches detach'd from the Emulgent Artery, and 

' ſometimes trom the Aorta, and à ſmall Dutt inſerted 

into the upper part of the Emulgent Vein. Their} 

Cavity has a Valve which opens towards the Emu 
e 5 ff 
The U- of Though the Uſe of the Capſule is not yet diſcover d, 
tic Calle. we may nevertheleſs make our Conjectures from their] 
Structure, and the Liquor they contain. I advance 
therefore, That probably they are Glands that make 

2 Secretion of ſome Humour from the Blood, imported 

by the Arteries. That this Humour is afterwards con- 

ducted by their Small Vein to the Emulgent — 


+a 
2 
. 
by 
we” 
* * 
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and there mix'd with the Blood. is plainly made out 
by the diſpofition of the Valve I mention'd but now; 
bor it favours the courſe ot the Humour to the Emul- 
gent Vein, and hinders the Blood from flowing out of 
che Emulgent into the Cavity of the Glands. 
E The knowledge I have of the Structure of theſe 
1 Clands, prompts me to make this advance concerning 
uu. their Uſe, which I take for truth. I affirm, That as 

ſcon as the Infant is born, their function is ſuperſeded ; 
That they perform the office of Kidneys to the Fætus, — 9 
mes by ſeparating the Seroſity of the Blood imported by 1 
el the Arteries, and then conveying it to the Emul— = 
ich gent Veins by the Duct that terminates in them. 


the r this Opinion be well conſider'd, we ſhall find that 


r of Wevery Circumſtance favours it. In the Fetas they are 
vity very large, becauſe then is the ſcaſon of their Action 
and as Age advances they dwindle, as being then uſe- 


leis. And as for the Kidneys in the Fœtus, they cannot 
make a Secretion of the Seroſity of the Blood; and 
that for two Reaſons, The firſt is, That it it were ſo, 
the Fætus would be obliged to void Urine : The next 
b, That by that means the Blood would become too 
thick, the loſs of the Serum not being repair d by 
Drinking. Now the Glandulæ Renales obviate both 
theſe Inconveniencies 3 they ſeparate the Serum before 

it can reach the Kidneys, and throw it into the Emul- 


gent Veins, that its mixture with the Blood may ren= { 
8 o it ſufficiently fluid, in order to a regular Circu- f 
their WT ation, 5 | | 


The Parts which purge the Blood of the ſuperfluous The Parts 
derum, call d Urine, are of three forts; namely, the 3 
Kidneys, the Ureters, and the Bladder : The firſt : 


tuo Wi fake a Secretion of the Serum; the ſecond convey it 
and v the Bladder, as ſoon as it's ſeparated ; and the 
erted Wi Bladder ferves for a Ciſtern where it's kept for tome 
Ther i ine, and evacuated when it ſwells to a ſufficient 
mu- quantity, ; 
The Subſtance of the Kidneys is much harder thin OO 
wh lat of the Liver or Spleen : They are call'd Renes, The Reirs, 


om the Greek word *Pey, zo flow; becaute the Urine 
lows inceſſantly. into the Pelvis. {hey are two in 
WJ umber ; and {ome Anatomiſts give this reaſon for 
orte er plurality, That when the one is indiſpos d, the 
Icon ater might ſupply its defect. But that is not a 
Ver, actor) Reaſon; for at that rate, Nature ought 
a | tO 
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Their Situa- 
tion. 


Their Con- 
neon. 
Figure. 


Raneis and -. 
Colour. 


to Life, the other might continue it. So that tþ 


torm d by theſe Parts; for though one Liver ſepatatz 


one Sweet-bread filtrates the Pancreatick Juice; yet i 
regard that the quantity of theſe Humours is ng: 


on the left under the Spleen : They lie under the 


Cava, without the Peritoncum. They are not directh 


and for that it lies under the Liver, which takes uy 


knit to the Gut Cæcum, and ſometimes to the Liver 
The left one is tied to the Gut Colon, and ſometimes 


and ſoft, like that ot the Liver. Their Colour 15 8 | 
| 
| 
| 


o/ the Parts which Purifee the Blood. 


to have made all the Parts of the Body double, fg 
they are all liable to diſorders : It ought, for Inſtance 
have made two Hearts, that when the one puts a pero 


alledg'd Reaſon woud be Nature's Motive, The tr 
Realon ſeems to be the Perfection of the Work yer. 


the Bile, one Spleen refines and exalts the Blood, an 


equal to that of the Serum, Nature has provided tw 
Kidneys for the Secretion of it, one being inſufficient, 
However, about ten years ago I diſſected a Man tha 
had but one Kidney, which was larger than ordinary 
and feared in the middle of the Abdomen. ND. 

The Kidneys are ſeated in the Region of the Long 
one on the right ſide under the Liver, and the other 


Pſous Muicle, upon the ſides of the Aorta and Vent 


oppoſite one to the other; for it they were, they woull 
keep up the Serotity imported by the Emulgent Ar 
teries, and fo ſtop its courſe : But the right one h 
commonly lower than the left, both for this reaſon, 


more room, and deſcends lower than the Spleen : The 
are plac d at the diſtance of about four fingers breadt 
one from the other. = 1 hh E 

They are faſtened to the Vena Cava and the Great! 
Artery by the Emulgent Arteries and Veins, and to 
the Bladder by the Ureters. The right Kidney | 


_—_— — 


to the Spleen. . : g 
Their Figure reſembles that of a Half. Moon, or 2 
ean, or an Aſarum Leaf: That fide which faces tief 

Veſſels is hollow, the oppoſite fide being convex. | 

Often-times one of the Kidneys is bigger than the 

other; ſometimes the right, and ſometimes the left, 

Commonly they are four or five fingers breadth long, 

three broad, and two thick. Their Surface is (mooti 


a + ._Y mm py, ¶ — — 2 > ̃— 


— 


dark Red, at leaſt tis very ſeldom that they have 4 
ſparkling Colour. 3 | 1 
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. hich. they are immediately cover d with a proper 
Membrane that keeps all their Glands in their natural 


— 
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They are cover'd with the Perit onæeum; beſides Their pear. 


brane. 


order. This Membrane is very thin. Some alledge, 
tis 2 continuation of the Tunicle of the Veſſels inferred 


in the Kidneys, which, by dilating themſelves, line 
© their inſide 3 and then turning back upon the ourſide, 
cover that too. They are always cover d with a great 

f deal of Fat. | „ ER. | 

| Fach of em receives two Nerves; one from the TheiNcrves, 
stoma chick Branch, which ſpreads it ſelf along tie 


Membrane; and another from the neighbourhood of 
the Meſentery, which enters the hollow part of the 


| Kidney, and is loſt in its Subſtance. *Tis thele Nerves 
that occaſion the Vomitings retaining to Nephritick - 


Pains. 


lar Men. 


The Trunk of the Aorta ſends out two large Ar- PP 


teries, which repair to the Kidneys; but before they Their Ane. 


enter the Kidney, they divide themſelves into three 
or four Branches, which paſs through the {ubſtance of 
the Ridney by its hollow part, and are loſt in an infi- 
nity of little Glands, to which they convey the Blood 
and its Serum promiſcuoully mix'd. . xe 

The Blood imported by the Arteries to the Glands, Q 


that cannot paſs through the Orifices of theſe ſmall yon 


Pipes, is taken up by the Branches of the Emulgent 
Vein, which conducts it to the Vena Cava. _ 


I have open'd this Kidney lengthwiſe, that you A Comes, 


may ſee its inner ſtructure. Its Subſtance is red, hard, id open. 


and of a particular conſiſtence, there being none like 
it in the whole Body. You may examine the Diſtri- 


| bution of the Arteries repairing to the whole Circum- 


ference, and returning to theſe ſmall Mainmillary 

Bodies, eight or ten of which are expos'd to your view : 

They are call'd Mammillares, becauſe they reſemble 

the Nipple of a Woman's Breaſt; only they ſhoot out 

alittle to a point where they are perforated, in order 

to let the Urine fall into the Baſin. „ 
The Pelvis, or Baſin, is a Cavity made of the upper The 7 

end of the Ureters, which dilates it ſelf in the hollow 

part of the Kidney, and then becomes narrower in the 

torm of a Funnel, the narrow part of which marches 

wt of the Kidney, and makes the beginning of the 

 Ureter, Its office is to receive the Urine that diltills 

tom the Nipples- — —— 
8 Authors 
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The Uſe of 


the Reins. 


— 
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Of the Parts which Puriffe the Blood. 

Authors are not divided upon the Uſe of the R 
neys. They all agree that they make A ſecretion df 
the Bloud; fo that all the Difficulty lies in adjuſting 
the manner in which tis performed, without recount. 
ing the different Opinions of the Ancients upon tha 
head, I ſhall only tell you that the Glands which make 
almoſt the whole Subftance of the Kidneys, receive 
the Blood by the Branches of the Emulgent Arteries 
and ſeparate the Urine from it by vertue of the conk- 
guration of their Pores. When the Urine is thus {epz- 
rated, they empty it into ſeveral ſmall Pipes which 
re unite and ſo form the Mammillary Pyramids; from 


whence it diſtils into the Pelvzs and fo falls through 


SS 


the Ureters into the Bladder. : 
The Ureters are two Canals of a peculiar form, 


The Ureters. which ſpring upon each fide from the Pelvis of the 


Their Size 
and Figure, 


Their Mem- 
brane and 
Vellels. 


Their Origin 


andinlertion, 


they perforate very artificially ; tor having pierc® 


Kidneys, and are cover d with the Peritonæum. They 
terminate in the Bladder not far from its Neck. But 
tis obſervable that theſe Canals or Paſſages are furniſſid 
with Annular Fibres, which enable them to contract 


themſelves and to to facilitate the courſe of the Urine | 


into the Bladder. 


Their Length is equal ro the Interval between the 


Kidney and the Bladder. Their Natural Bigneſs is | 
equal with that of a Writing Pen; but in the caſe of 
Nephritick Pains, their Cavities are ſometimes fo dila- | 
ted as to receive ones Little Finger. In Figure they | 


reſemble an S. 


They are compos'd of a Membrane peculiar to them- } 


ſelves, which is very ſtrong. They are turniſh'd with 
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Nerves from the Intercoſtal Branch, which entitles F 
them to an exquiſite ſenſe, and occaſions rhe unſuffe- 
rable Pains that attend the Gravel. They receive 
Branches of Arteries trom the neighbouring Parts, 


and return em ſmall Veins. | 


Some alledge that theſe Ureters take their Original I 


their en 
falls to the place where they drop it; ſo 


from the Bladder, which has a white and Memora- 
nous Subſtance as well as they; But, as I take it, they 
derive their Original from the Kidneys ; for the be- 
ginning of all Conduits muſt be calculated from the 
place where they take up their Liquor, and * 


that they“ 


commence at the end of the Pelvis, upon their Fr. 


from the Kidneys and terminate in the Bladder, which 


* 
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4 | 
ob breadth between the two Membranes, and then 
Wperforate the inner one near the Neck of the Bladder. 
By this contrivance the Urine having once enter d the 
Rladder, cannot return the way it came, the Orifice 
of one Membrane being ſtop d by the other. 


(che imported Blood by 

FYJ "tie Hypogaſtrick Vein. | 

CY Tit Bladder has two remarkable Parts, namely the v 

LY fttom and the Neck. The former is the largeſt Part, in Boom 

EY beſt qualified for the containing of Urine, In 

an reſts upon the Inteſtinums Rectum, and in Wo- 
WO men 


hrough the outer Membrane, they run for two Ein- 


The Ureters are of Uſe to receive the Urine ſeparated Ther Us; 


in the Kidneys, and convey it to the Bladder. 


The Bladder is a Membranous Part which forms a 


| 3 
conſiderable Cavity, fit to contain the Urine and the The Bladder, 
ſolid Bodies that are preternaturally bred in it, ſuch as 
stones, c. 


Tis cover d with the Peritonæum, and ſeated in the 1 Suuatiom 


middle of the Hypogaſtrium, in the large Oval Cavity 


form'd by the Os Sacrum, the Haunch-Bone, and the 


0 Pubis. 


The Figure of the Bladder is round and oblong, not ts Figureand 
unlike a Bottle with the Head turn'd downwards, Size. 
Tis larger in ſome Perfons than in others, and when 
it happens to be too fmall, the Perſon is oblig'd to 
%% a... $5... . 
The Subſtance of the Bladder is Membranous, and tt Sibftance; 
onſequently impower d to extend and contract it ſelf 8 
upon Occaſion. Tis compos d of two peculiar Mem- 
branes, its common Membrane being nothing elſe but 
the Peritonæum that covers it. The firſt of the proper 
Membranes is thick, ſolid, hard, and interlac d with 
fleſhy Fibres, by vertue of which it contracts it ſelf 
n the voiding of Urine. The ſecond or Internal 
lembrane is thinner and finer, endow'd with a tender 
ene, and full of Chinks and Clefts which facilitate 
Is Dilatation and Contraction, Tis cover'd with a 
i of Slime that guards off the Action of the Urinous 
fs. f 5 | OE ts 
The Bladder is provided with two Nerves, one from tr. Vefl:s; 
te Eighth Pair which is inſerted in its Bottom; and 
ther from the Pith of the Os Sacram which termi- 
lates in its Neck. Tis nouriſh'd by Arteries from 
iz Hypogaſtrick Branches, and returns the remainder | 
{mall Veins which terminate 
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Its Neck. 


Its Connexi- 
on. | 


us Holes, 


Of the Parts which Purifie the Blood. N 
men upon the Womb. Tis pretty broad and wits 
and growing ſmaller by degrees terminate in the Nec, Ml 

The Neck is the narroweſt and withall the thickel 
and moſt fleſhy part of the Bladder. Tis much lor. 
ger, narrower, and fuller of Windings in Men than in MW 
Women. It has a ſmall circular Muſcle call'd th th 
Sphincter of the Bladder, by vertue of which we open Wi 
and ſhut its Orikce at pleaſure. ve 

The Bottom of the Bladder is tied to the Navil by F. 


the Urachus, which holds it up to prevent its falling 


down upon the Neck. The Neck reſts upon the th 
ſtraight Gut, and the Neck of the Womb in Women, ne 


The Bladder has three Holes, two Internal made by MW iv 


the Ureters near its Neck; and one External which In 


Its Uſes, 


gives Vent to the Urine, A 
The Ute of the Bladder is to receive and contain the MU 
Urine imported by Drops by the Ureters ; to keep it li 
as in a Ciſtern for ſome time, and to evacuate it up- We: 


on occaſion by the means of the Sphincter, which WT! 


opens and ſhuts purſuant to the will of the Perſon, Met 


And now, GENTLEMEN, though I've performd Min: 
my Promiſe in demonitrating all the Parts that con- 
tribute to the Perfection of the Blood, and purge its Wot 
Maſs of all that can annoy it; yet having deſign d to W vi 


| ſhew you a perfect Anatomy, I ſhall take occaſion in I 


The Grzat 
Artery and 
the VeraCaya, 


| branes of the Vein are very thin and lender, for tha 


Y 
The Great 
Artery. 


it fends to the Abdomen after its Perforation of th 


this Demonſtration to lay betore you the two large Wvi 
Veſſels of the Abdomen, namely the Great Artery and] 
the Vena Cava, : ; | 
The Artery is compos d of ſeveral Membranes which 
are very ſtrong ; for it contains a ſprightly volatil forth 
of Blood that ſuffers a continual Agitation, and ſtands 
in need of Force to reſiſt the Motions imparted to thel 
Blood from the Heart, On the other hand, the Mem- 


Blood it contains in a State of Tranquillity, and tY 
employ'd in conducting it to the Heart. = 

This Great Artery is the Aorta. It riſes directly ou 
of the Letr Ventricle of the Heart, where it rece!Ve 
the Blood in order to diſperſe it all over the Body 
Upon this Occaſion I ſhall only ſhew you the Arten 


Diaphragm. Thele are ſeven in number. The tir 
is the Cœliaca, which ſplits into two Branches, one oe 
the Right fide bound tor the Liver, and the other on 


the Left for the Spleen, The ſecond is the Upper Ma 
; lenteriC ; 
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enterick which viſits the upper part of the Meſentery. 
The third is the Emulgents which run to the Kidneys, 
EThe fourth the Spermaticks which repair to the Parts 
that are calculated for Generation. The fifth the 
Lower Metenterick which repairs to the Inteſtines and 
the lower part of the Meſentery. The ſixth is the Lum- 
les which ſerve the Muſcles of the Loins. The Se- 
Iventh the Upper Muſculares which are loſt in the 
by WE Ficth. ea 5 ESE 
ing When the Aorta reaches the Os Sacrum, it gets over 1 
the the Vena Cava, and divides it ſelf into two large Arte- 44. 
n, ties call'd the race. Each fide has one of em, Which 
- by uubdivides it ſelf into the Internal and External. The 
ich Internal Iliack Artery, which is the leaſt, detaches four 
Arteries, namely the Sacra, the Muſcularis Inferior, the 
the Un/ilicalzs, and the Hypogaltrick. The External 
pit lack which is the larger of the two, ſends out the Epi- 
gaſtrick and the Pudenda, and then marches to the 
Thighs. where it changes its Name, and aſſumes that 
of Arteria Cruralis Here we take leave of it, mean- 
ing to ſhe wit in its proper place. 3 


con- here the Iliack Artery terminates, there's 4 Vein vm Cru 
e its Wh of the like ſize which we call the Liaca Externa, and Aferdens. 
d to {Which receives not only three other ſmall Veins, call'd 

20 in MHſcularis Inferior, Pudenda, and Epigaſtrica ; butlike- 

large WW vie the Internal Hiack Branch conjitting of two Veins, 

7 and WW ramely the Hypogaſtrica and the Muſcularis Median 


Theſe two Iliack Veins upon one fide, and the other 


which wo upon the oppoſite fide, begin about the Os Sacr um 
| fort o torm a very large Vein, call d the aſcending Vena 


(ava, which is further enlarged by the Accetlion of 

tie Sacra and Muſcularis Superior. | 5 

WT | would not have you to think, GRENTLE MEN, Formerly 

na tut 1 was guilty of an Overſight in calling it the A/- ald Peer. 

ace. Tis true, all Authors call ir the Deſcendens, 1 
b the plea that the Blood deſcends through it 


ly dug wan the Liver, in order to nouriſh the Parts that lie 
cer row the Diaphragm. But ſince we are now afſur'd 
Body on the contrary it conveys the Blood from the 
rterle ifrior Parts to the Heart, we have all reaſon to give 
f th ine Name of Aſcendens. It begins to aſſume the 
e fit z lame ot Vena Cava upon the Os Sacrum, where the 
"= ur Liacæ joyn. As it rites higher, tis join d by four 


1 - of Veins, 21x. The Lumbares, which come from 
er "EY Muſcles of the Logins. The Spermatice {pringing 
mer | 3535 trom 


JU 
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Of the Inſtruments of Generation in Men. 
from the Inſtruments of Generation. The Emulgm Wi 


from the Kidneys: and the Adipoſe from the Memhy. 


na Aaipoſa of the Reins. This done, the Vena Cy 
Aſcendeus ſtrikes through the Diaphragm into th 
Breaſt, and terminates in the Right Ventricle of th: 
Heart, where we now leave it till we come to demyy. 
ſtrate the Parts contained in the Breaſt. | 


The Fou RT DEMONSTRATION, 


 Ofth e Inſtruments of Generation in Men 


leads him to his End. Nothing can render him ny 


cing new Creatures to iupply the room of thoſe wi 


ſon, he courts Satisfaction; and indeed, tis — 4 


SECT 7 


tain'd in the Abdomen into three claſſes, tis ne 
ceſlary, GENTLEMEN, that the two laſt De. 


Pe to my former Diviſion of the Parts con. 


monſtrations of the Parts employ d in Chylification and 
the refining of the Blood, ſhould be follow d by a 
View of thoſe which are calculated for Generation 


To avoid the confounding of the Parts peculiar ti 
Man with thoſe of a Woman, I ſhall make two D. 


monſtrations upon this Subject. 


Man comes into the World only in order to qe 
This is ſo conſtant a Truth that every ſtep he maxy 


mortal; aud all the Succours that Phyſick affords, dl 
but put eff Death for tome days, without being abl 
to avoid ic. The only Solace we have under this 1 
diſpenſible neceſſity of Dying, is that of ſeeing ouy 
ſelves ſpring up again in a Son, Now this Advantaghl 
is owing to the Parts calculated for Generation; to 
tis by them that Nature perpetuates it ſelf by prod 


are gone. And to the end that Man might be excitq; 
to the Production of his own Image; Nature has 8 
ven to thoſe Paris ſuch a quick tender Senſe, and 
tranſporting Titillation, that without liſtening to Rem 
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W the Proſpect of Pleaſure, rather than the Deſire of 
Eternizing ones ſelf, that inflames the Imagination ſo 

as to raiſe a furious Paſſion for Embraces. 
= The Organs of Generation are either Common or Several Or- 
proper. The former are met with in both Sexes. Such gans of Ge- 
are the Spermatick Veſſels, the Teſticles, the Vaſu De- . 
ferentia. The Proper Parts are peculiar either to a 

Man, as the Paraſtate or Epidydimes, the Seminal 

E Veſicles, the Proſtates, and the Yard; or to a Wo- 

man, as the Womb. | | 

| This, GENTLEMEN, is the Liſt of the Parts to be 
preſented to your View in theſe two Demonſtrations. To 

begin with thoſe of a Man, I ſhall ſhew you not only 

the Parts peculiar to his Sex, but likewiſe thoſe which 

are common to both Szxes, that you may obſerve 

| wherein they differ. 3 

| 'Tis the Allegation of ſeveral Authors that all theſe 

Parts merit the Title of Noble Parts, as well as the 

Brain and the Hearr. Nay foine go turther and enti- 
| tle em to a Preference before all the other Parts of 
the Body, upon the plea that they preſerve the Species, 
whereas the others only keep up the Individuum. 

The Parts of a Man that lie firſt in our way, are Four Sperma: 
the Spermatick Veſſels, of which there are four, tick veſſels, 
namely two Arteries and two Veins. Tn 

The two Spermatick Arteries ſpring from the Trunk 
of the Aorta. That on the Right Side riſes about a The wo 
Fingers Breadth higher than the Left One. They Spermatick 
un obliquely upon the Ureters, and along the Muſcle Arterie. 
Vas till they arrive at the Groin, where they are re- Io 
c1v'd by a Production of the Peritonenm, and fo con- 
ducted to the Teſticles by paſſing through the Rings 
at the AponexroJes of the Muſcles ot the Abdomen. 

The two Spermatick Veins march out from the BB 
Teſticles towards the Vena Cava. The Right runs The wee 
ſraight to the Trunk of the Cava; but the Left One Spermatick 
terminates in the Emulgent Vein. In their Progreis Ve. 
they are join d by ſinall twigs of Veins from the Peri- 
me and the neighbouring Muſcles, which are load- 
cd with the ſuperfluous Blood of thole Parts, in order 
b lodge it in the Cava. i | 

The Artery in its Aſcent and the Vein in its De- 

ent, on each tide, approach to one another, and are The cu 
covered with the Peritoneum. The various Branches fr. 
li the Vein turning and twirling up and down, make 
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The Bigneſ In Men the Spermatick Veſlels are larger than in 


ning veſts Præparant ia, fancying that the preparation of the Seed 
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| what we call the Corpres Varicoſum or Pyramid it 

without any alliltance from the Artery, which de 

ſcends to the Teſticle almoſt in a ſtraight Line, with. 

out dividing it ſelt, unleſs it be at the place of its li. 

ſertion where it ſplits into two Branches, the leaſt of 

which terminates under the Epidyaimzs, and the othe 

in the Teſticle; fo that ſome ot our Modern Writes 

are out in allerting that the Corpus Pampiniforme con. 

liſts of the Vein interlacd with the Artery by ſever; 
Circumvolutions. 85 | 

or 725 dec Women; and in both Sexes the Arteries are alas 

ſes, larger than the Veins. The Peritonæum is not perforz. 

ted by em, as tis in Dogs, but a Production of that 

Membrane conducts em along, together with ſome 

Branches of the Intercoſtal Nerves, and ſome from the 

one and twentieth Pair of the Spine, which ſupply the 

Teſticles with Anima! Spirits. Some fay theſe Netvis 

import the matter of the Seed; but tis plain the 

have not a ſufſicient Cavity for ſuch a thick Liquor. f 


Thelc{Sper- As for the Reaſon why the Left Spermatick Ven 


P 
rere terminates in the Emulgent and not in the Cars; © 
minate in | ar | | 
thezmulgens, forme Authors tell you, that in paſſing over the Emu 
p gent Artery, 'twould have been broke by its continual = 
Puilation 3 But the more plauſible Reaſon is, that tht 
Bulk of that Artery would have hinder'd the Reflux d 
the Blood to the Vena Cava, eſpecially conſidering that 
the Spermatick Veins have enough to do to carry ito 
the Emulgent, notwithſtanding that Nature has fur 
niſh'd 'em with Valves at ter diſtances one from afo- 
ther, which-ferve tor Steps ro the Blood to rife by. 
The Ancients calld the Spermatick Vellcls, Jai 


Theſe were 
c:I!'d Prepa- 


commenc d there. Purſuant to this Notion, they ſup- 
pos d that the Arteries and Veins join'd one another b 
ſenſible Ol ifices, call'd Anaſtomoſes, fo that the Arte 

rial Blood being mix d with the Venous, and ſtop! 

for ſome time in the Corpora Pampinitormia, did 

there receive the firſt Tincture of Seed. 1 

N But in oppourion to that Error, I aſſert that t 
meſes, %. Blood runs in the two Arteries ſtraight to the Teſticke 
and though each of che Arteries divides it ſelt into tog 

{mall Branches a little before its Entry into the Teſti 

cle, yet the only Delign of that is to penetrate its Sud 

{tance che better, by entring at ſeveral places, and 
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K . ' . 

"WE procure an exact ſeparation of the Seminal Particles 
chat accompany the Arterious Blood. Beſides, the Do- 
. Qtrine of Circulation proves that the remains of this 


Blood are carry d back by the Spermatick Veins to the 
Jena Cava, and that the Arteries have no Anaſtomoſes 
E with the Veins either in this place or in any other part 
ot the Body. For tis plain that if the Blood paſs'd 
«1 WW from the Extremities of the Arteries to thole of the 
| Veins, by an Anaſtomoſis, the nouriſhing of the Parts 
and the Secretion of Liquors would fink ; and Nature 
ways BY would have acted an unneceſſary part in making the 
tor; Arteries ſo ſtrong in order to contain Arterious Blood, 
the the Veins which have thin Membranes being at this 
me rate but one and the ſame Veſſel with the Arteries. 
the Add to all this, that if the arterious Blood were 


/ the allow d to enter directly into the Veins, twould in- 

erv; fallibly diſtend and burſt em. . 
they Farther, this Doctrine of the Ancients is baded An Experi. 
. not only by Reaſon hut by Experience, as twill ap- RE 
Ven pear by the. following Experiment, which I have mee. 
ne; try d ſeveral times. I took a Liquor made of Oil and 

mul. Wax melted together, which I divided into two Parts, 

Finne and gave to the one a red J incture, and to the other 

it ira green. I injected the one with a Syringe into the 

ux Artery, with a great deal of facility; the Liquor 

tha being hor. And indeed I could not compaſs my De- 


it of lign of injecting the other into the Vein, becauſe the 
s für- Valves that look d from below upwards, oppos d its 
a0 Entry. But when I trac'd the principal Branch of 
y. the Vein near the Teſticle, my Liquor enter d eaſily, 
Ta and fill d up all the Branches of the Vein, flowing 
e Seel fo the Vena Cava. When theſe Liquors became cold 
y lp. they congeal d, and afforded me an eaſy opportunity |! 
her U of tracing even the ſmalleſt Branches. I found the | 


red Liquor in all the Branches ot the Arteries, and 
the green in all thoſe of the Veins, without percei- 
ung the leaſt communication. I reſt therefore aſſur d 
that there is no ſuch thing as an Anaſtomoſis, that 
the Blood of the Spermatick Artery repairs direct- 


Arte 
[top! 
2, did 


at th 


ticks MI 7 to the Teſticle, and that of the Vein is return'd 

to twaFFI fo the Cava without any mixture. 3 j 
Tettiß In making this Experiment you muſt take care Remarks uw — || 
ts Subs not to cur theſe Veſſels in any other place than that en the Ex- 

and ti here you intend to put in the Syringe, for fear ot Perimem. 


rocurſſ opening fome ſmall twig that may let out the Liquor 


WE | when 
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when you ſyringe it. Though it be fomewhat troy 
bleſome, yet the convincing proof of the truth, an 
the pleaſurable view of the Plaits and Interlacings d 
the Vein, which deſerve our regard, wall ſufficiently 
atone for the labour. | | 
The Ulf The Valves in the Cavity of the Veins are very ſe. 
valves. viceable in promoting the aſcent of the Blood: They 
: are plac'd at certain Intervals, in order to keep uy 
the Blood, and prevent its falling down; fo that thei 
Natural Diſpoſition conciucts it to the Vena Cava, not- 
withſtanding the weakneſs of the impulſe it receives 
from the treſh Blood in rhe Spermatick Artery, 
The Uſe of This Deſcription of the Spermatick Veſſcls, ſpeaks 
the Sperma- their true Ules. The Blood is convey d by the Arteries 
to the upper part of each Teſticle, where the Seminal 
Particles are ſeparated, and the remaining Blood en- 


ters the Branches of the Veins, in order to return to 
the Cava. 85 1 


Force and Vigour of a Man. They are likewk 
call'd Didymi, i. e. Twins, becauſe there are commonly 
Tuo ot em; for Three are rarely met with, as wel 
as only One. Indeed, tis confidently aſſerted, That 
all the Deſcendants of an Illuftrious Family in 
Germany had Three, and were keener Bed-feWows than 


Perſon of Quality, who aſſur'd me, that the greatek 
part of his Family were as well provided. 
Some Authors inform us, that in ſome Perſons the 
Teſticles and the Yard have lain hid in the Abdomen 
till the Age of Puberty ; at which time they made 
their exit, upon the occaſion of ſome violent Action 
perform'd by the Party, who had paſs d tor Girls, 
till that Accident diſcover'd their Manhood. 


— Their Situ- They are feared in Man without the Abdomen, at} 
the root of the Yard; and enclos'd in the Scrotum, 
which is a Purſe conſiſting of two Membranes ; and 
theſe Membranes are ſtyled common, becauſe they equally] 
cover both the Teſticles. Some give this for a Realon of! 
their remote Situation, That the Veilcls importing the} 
Seed might by that means be the longer, and that the 
ſtay ot the Blood in thoſe Parts might facilitate the 
Preparation of the Seed. But, in oppoſition to that, 
11s certain, That theſe Veſſels have no cher kind b- 1 
| al orming 


tion. 
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5 D D The Tefticles are fo call d,, from the Latin word| 
Ty Tel Teſtes, i. e. Witneſſes ; tor that they witnels the 


other Men; and I have ſeen my ſelf Three upon a| 
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borming the Seed, than that of importing the Blood 
from which tis ſeparated. Beſides, if Nature had 


* meant to lengthen em, ſhe could have order'd em 

to be ſooner detach'd from the Aorta. Tis therefore ; 

th more probable, that the Teſticles were plac'd without 
the Abdomen, to prevent the augmenting of their Na- 

{er WE tural Heat, by the additional Heat of the Parts con- 

They tain d within the Abdomen; otherwiſe Man had been 

) up {8 too Laſcivious: For Experience ſhews, that the Ani- 

ther WW mals which have em within, are hotter and more 


fruitful than the others, 
| The Teſticles are of an oval figure, and as big as a Tei- Figure 
Pigeon's Egg. Tis falſly alledg'd, that the right one and Size. 
is always larger than the left; that the Seed prepar d 
in it is beſt digeſted ; and that it only begets Males. 
| The Ancients were led into that Errour, by appre- The Ancients 
hending that the Blood was imported by the Sperma- miſtaken. 
tick Veins 3 and that the Vein on the right fide 
coming immediately from the Trunk of the Cava, 
imported hotter Blood than that on the left, which 
| ſprung only from the Emulgent. From this Notion 


Yeaks 
ries 
ninal 
en. 
n fo 


word | 
the 


wit MW they concluded, that Girls were begot by the left 
only Teſticle. But that Opinion falls of it ſelf, becauſe the 
wel W Veins import nothing to the Teſticles; both the Ar- 
That M teries which throw in the Blood are equally ſprung 
y in from the Trunk of the Aorta; and thoſe who have 
than MW loft one Teſticle, whether the right or the left, are 
on 2 found equally capable of begetting both Boys and 


. 

The Teſticles are wrapt up in five Coats, two of 
which are common, namely, the Scrotum and the Dartot; 
and three proper, namely, the Eritroides, the Elitroides, 
and the Albuginea, The firſt two are call'd common, 
becauſe they cover both the Teſticles; and the other 


three are ſty led proper, in regard they cover each Teſticle 
3 | | 


ateſt 


s the 
omen 
made 
ction 
3irls, 


„, a W The firit of the common ſort is the Scrotum, or Purſe, The Seim. 
num, compos d of a Skart-skin and a true Skin, which is 

and WF here thinner and tenderer than in any other part of 

ually WW the Body: Tis ſoft, wrinkled, and void of Far. At 

on of Fourteen or Fifteen Years of Age tis cover d with 

the Hair, Tis divided into the right and left halves, by 


t the 
> the! 
that, 
d in 
ning 


a Line, or Suture, which commences at the Anus, | 
paſſes through the Perincum, and terminates in the | 
Clans or Nut. 7 21 


Ms - Diartos, = 
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The Darro.. 


Fibres. It is by virtue of this Muicle that the Scrat 


the proper cials 3 is interlac d with fleſhy Fibres, which 


 »aalter, or the Muſcle that holds up the Teſticles. 


latation of the Production of the Peritonæum. Its Inter- 
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Dartos, the ſecond common Membrane, was taken, 
the Ancients, tor a Continuation of the Pannicula Cy. 
noſa; but the Moderns have diſcover'd it to be: 
cutaneous Muicle conſiſting of a texture of many tl:(hy 


contracts and furls ir felf, It receives ſeveral Veſlel 
from the Arteriæ Pudendæ; and not only covers the 
two Teſticles, like the Scrotum, but runs in between 
dem, and k:eps em from grating one upon another. 

1 he Eritroides, i. e. the Red Tunicle, is the firſt of 


make it to appear Red, and is produc d by the Cre- 


The Elitroid s, the ſecond proper Coat, reſembles 
Sheath, from whence it is called Vaginalis. Tis a Dis 


nal Surface is even and imooth; but the Outer one is 
rough and unequal, by virtue of which it ſticks very d 


dcloſe to the Eritroides, i 


> 0 
The Alb. 


5 
Tha Teſticle 
laid open. 


immediate Cover of the Subſtance of the Teſticls, Ml " 


The Albuginea, or third Coat, fo call d from its Ib 
Whiteneſs, is nervous, ſtrong and thick. Tis the ! 


and has the ſame figure with it, or rather impreſſes Il * 
upon the Teſticle a figure anſwerable to its own. It t 
derives its original from the Coats in which the t 
Spermatick Veſſels are wrapt. 

Under this laſt Tunicle we deſcry the Subſtance of 


compos d of ſeveral ſmall Scminal Veſſels, and a great 
many Capillaries, which are the Branches of the Arte- 


t 

1 

the Teſticle, which is White, ſoft and looſe, as being Ill © 
| 

| 


ries, Veins, Nerves, and Lymphatick Veſſels, beſides 


the roots of what we call the Vaſa Deferentia; ſo that 
the whole Subſtance of the Teſticle is only a Lace or 
String of an infinity of ſmall Veſſels, the Structure of | 
which is very lurpiſing. Thoſe who never took the | 
pains to examine the Structure, call d it Medullaty | 
ieee, on . OY 
There are two Muſcles call d Cremaſteres, or Suſpen- 


TheCremaſter fares, becauſe they keep the Stones ſuſpended: hey 


Muscle, 


are inſerted in the Offa Pubis, at the end oi the tranſverle 
Muicles of the Abdomen, with which they ſeem to be 
continuous. They march out by the Production of the 
Peritonæum, and ſurround the Teſticles like a Mem- 
brane : Upon which account, ſeme confound em with 
the firſt proper Coat, If thele Cutaneous Muſcles 

on happen 
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2 
-n,by to be ſtronger than ordinary, they'll move 
Co. e Telticles of themſelves, pulling em up, and letting 
be z em fall at plraſure. | N 5 
I-hy WY In order to have a juſt Notion of the Uſe of the The Uſe of 
om Wl eſticies, we mult heedtully obſerve, That the Sper ma- dhe Telticles, 
eflels Nick Artery always marches between the circumvoiu- | 
; the Irons of the Vein, to the end that the blood it contains 
ween Innay be heated, rarify d, and put in motion by the heat 
+ oer tne Vein, and by that means quality'd for an eaſie 
ſt ol öltration in the ! efficle here the precipitaſ ion com- 
hick MWmences Tis tor this reafon that he Spetmatick Ar- 
Cre. N neries of Brures have ſeveral windings ana curnings, as 
ell as the Veins ; for the paſſage being bur ſhort, 
les 2 Mthere's a neceflity of thus prolonging it, in order to 
Di. promote the filtration in the Teſticles. — 
iter. The moſt refin d, volatile and penetrating part of 
neis the Blood is ſtrain d out from the reſt by the Glan- 
very W culous Pith ot the Teſticle, which gives paflage only 
W io the fineſt particles, and obliges the reſt to return 
itz by the Veins. This part of the Blood thus filtrated, 
the bs rais'd to a juſt degree of perf. ction by the length of 
cles, MW the Pipes through which it paſles ; tor the {lower that 
eſſes Liquor moves, the more time 1: given to its Particles 
it to {ubtilize themſelves: A further addition to its re- 
the MW finement accrues from the windings and turnings of 
theſe Pipes; tor its Particles procure a mutual diſ- 
e of union, by whirling about, rebourding, and joſtling 
ing one againſt another: Nay, it is likewiſe depurated in 
reat the Excretory Duct of the Fefticle and che Epididhmis. 
rte- MW In the Paſſage which we call Deferens tis pertecter 
ides Wl than any where elſe ; tor, in effect, it begins there to 
hat allume a white colour, and turn irothy; whereas in 
or che Teſticle twas erey, and fluid. But the finiſhing 
of ſtroak of its Per tection, that is, the features and the 
the W impreſſion ot true Seed, is owing to the Amal Spirits 
ary © ewployd in the Amorous Paſſion; for the tricks of 
love not only put the Seed in motion, but alter it, 
en- by rendring it Iparkling and active © 
icy he Seed thus Prepar d, is laid up, for neceſſary Oc- 
le cations, in the Expanſion of the Vaſa Deferentia; and 
be that which is filtrated by the Jeſiculæ Seminales remains 
he in their Cavity; from whence it breaks vc, when the 
m- Imagination is inflam d by Amorous T houghrs. Tis 
ith en that the Paſſion itirs up and rarifies it in ſuch a 
les manner, chat it torces up the Suckers which guard the 
en SEN _ Orifices, 
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Orifices. But the greateſt Ingredient in Promoting 
its egrets, is the compreſſion of the fleſhy Membranes 
which cover the Ciſterns, and are contracted by the 
affluence of the Spirits. 5 
At the ſame time the Proſtates ſquirt out a fat Oily 
Liquor, which covers and embraces the volatile and 
penetrating Seed, that would otherwiſe evaporate and 
| diſperſe. This may be ſet in a clearer light, if we 
conſider how ſucceſsfully the Perfumers preſerve their 
Eſſences, by mixing Oils with em, and fo entangling 
the Volatile Parts. This Liquor flows inceſſantly into 
the Urethra, in order to guard off the acrimony and 
{ting of the Urine, 
LL Ihe Epiaiaymes, or Paraſtate, are ſmall round 
Tube Eid. bodies, ariſing trom one end of the Teſticles, andrun- 
mes, ning along their whole length : They are fo call'd, from 
' lying upon the Teſticles, or Diqhmi, and are like Silk- 
worms tied faſt to the Tunica Albuginea, 
Their Uſe. The true Uſe of the Epididymes is to receive the Seed M whic 
_ ſeparated in the Teſticle, and pour it into the Trunk WM they 
of the Vas Deferens, with which tis continuous, Uret 
N M The Vaſa Deferentia are fo call d, from their Uſe, MI the 
VI Dertren- Others apprehending, that in the Minute of Enjoyment MW Tut: 


they ſquirt out the Seed, ſtyle em Ejaculatoria. But I Vale 
they have no title to that Name; for they only convey its p: 
the Seed, by drops, to the Seminal Veſic les. wher 


Their Sub- The Subſtance of theſe Veſſels is white and ner- not 1 
1 vous, their F:gure round, and their Size equal to *' 
se that of a Quill, Their Cavity is very ſmall at firt WM Cam 
bur in the middle tis more ſenſible, and at the end ti Prov 


very viſible. 3 MW it: 

Their Situa- They are ſeated partly in the Scrotum, and partly in I. 
ton. the Abdomen; tor they are rooted in the Teſticle, from becat 
one end of which they take their riſe, and march up Led 

wars in the ſame proceſs of the Peritonaum that cover itcy 

the Spermatick Veſſels. Upon their arrival at tha ze t 

upper part of the Pabis, they turn about and climb Ezcu 

over the Ureters; and then approaching to one ano Th 

ther, run under the upper part of the Bladder, wher@Y aſert 

: they have a communication with the Seminal Veſicles. two 
NN The two Extremities of the Vaſa Deferentia being Clan, 
The Scar arriy'd between the Bladder and the ſtraight Gut Oret/ 
Veicks. dilate themielves, and form ſmall Cells call d Veſicul to thi 
Seminales, Theſe Extremities Laurentius call d Par * ti 

ſtatæ; though Bartholin beſtows that title mo tag, f 5 

. — : ea@Y Trut 
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head or firſt end of the Vaſa Deferentia, We may 
juſtly compare em to a Bunch of Grap-s, and their 
Cells to the Cavities of Pomgranate- Kernels, for they 
perfectly imitate their order and figure. Vb 
| Some compare em to the Guts of Birds, which in Their Figure: 
ſome windings dilate themſelves, and dwindle in 
others. They have one tide longer and thicker than 
the other: Their broadeſt part is about an Inch over; 
and their Cavities are unequal, ſome being grcater 
chan others. Though they are compar'd to a tunch 
i Grapes, yet they are not ſeparated by a Membrane, like 
Grapes ; for the Cells communicate with one another. 
Thoſe upon the right fide are ſeparated from the left. 
They are ſeated between the Bladder and Straight Gur. 
WW rear the Proſtates, and ſerve for a Ciſtern to the Their Uſe: 
Seeds WTR 
From theſe Veſicles there ſpring two ſmall Ducts, Two EI cula- 
which are not above an Inch long. Near the Veſicles“ Dus, 
they are broad, and dwindle as they approach to the 
Urethra, which they perforate 3 and on its inſide, at 
„the place of their entry, form a imall Caruncle or 
t Tuff, call d Feramontanum. U his Tutt is a fort of imall_ 
Valve, that keeps the Urine out of the two Ducts, in 
is paſſage through the Vrethra; and obliges the Seed, 
when tis ſquirted out, to turn towards the Yard, and 
r-W not towards the Bladder. 8 
om Scveral Surgeons bave miſtaken this Caruncle for 238 to 
„ Carnofiry, upon the reſiſtance they feel, in putting a geen. 
15M Probe down the Vrethra. Let em avoid the like 
W Miſtake for the future. x 
ing Theſe two Ducts are juſtly calld Ejaculator) Veſſels, The Uſe of 
m becauſe, in the hear of Action, they really thro .. rhe 05 ons 
pA *ed of the Vehicles into the Vrethra: And doublets 
they are endow'd with an exquiſite Senſe, becauſe they 
ue the chiet ſubjects of the Pleaſure that attends 
Eaculation. : 
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FTheſe Veſſels were unknown to the Ancients, who The Frrow 
r alcrted, That the Seed is carry'd from the Veſicles to ot the An 
* 3» ; 3 CLICNTS. 
. wo Glands call'd Proſtate, and ouzes out at thele 
SY Glands through ſeveral unpecceivavie Holes into the 


Urethra 3 and that the Pleaiure of En ment is owing 
to the violent Efforts of the Seed, in paſſing the Pores 


of the Glands. But the enſuing De{cription of the 
FTrotate will cut off their Opinion, and eftabliſh the 


Truth, | 
1 The 
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OO The Proſtate are two Glandulous, Whitiſh, Spongy 
Pritate, Bodies, which are harder than other Glands : ſons 
cull em little Teſticles, upon the plea, that they make 
a Secretion of a inore ſlimy and greyiſh fort of Seed. 
Indeed, tis true, they do ſeparate a certain Humour 
but we cannot call that Seed, in regard that Eunuchs 
have it, and yet can get no Children, - 
They are ſeated the one by the other, at the root of 
the Yard, upon the Sphincter ot the Bladder, by the 
head of the Urethra, which runs between em at that 
part where the Caruncle call'd Jer montanum is in- 
terted. All over their Subſtance they dave a great many 
Veſicles fill d with a ſlimy Humour, which they unload 
into the Cavity of the Vrethra dy ſeveral (mall Pipes 
that open into it. 
Their ve. The Proſtates are furniſhd with Arteries from the 
ck. Pudendæ, and Veins which repair to the Veins of the 
ſame name: The former 1mpo:. the Blood from which 
this Humour is ſeparated ; and the latter carry off the 


Their Situa- 
£3012, 


ſuperfluous remains. They have likewile ſmall Nerves, gui 
which render em ſenſible of Pleaſure and Pain. oth 
Their Das. The Orifices of the imall Ducts which convey the pla 
Slimy Humour from theſe Glandulous Bodies to the 7 
Urethra, lie round the Hole through which the Seed oft 
paſſes. Man has never leſs than ten or twelve of em: ditt 
each of em 1s ſhut by a ſmall Carnuncle, to prevent ann 
the continual eflux of the Humour, which has always 1 


the precedency of the Seed. Theſe Caruncles ſerve MW div 
likewiſe to guard off the acrimony of the Urine, by Th 


5 obliging it to take its courſe above the Orifice.. 4 
They are he Tis alledg d, That this place is the ordinary Seat of MW the 
e a Clap, upon the plea, that ſome Volatile Salts Ti 
faſtening there, occaſion Ulcers that corrode the Ca- WM th» 
runcles ; and upon that the Orifices of the above- exe 
mention's Ducts throw out their Slimy Liquor, the oth 

Flux of which is ſometimes never curx eld. bee 


Ther Uſe. The Uſe of the Proſtate is to make a Secretion of a as 
Slimy Oily Liquor out of the Blood; to reſerve it tor FF fin] 


ſome time in its Velicles; and to ſqueeze it out, by Sor 
degrees, through ten or twelve {mall Pipes which open FI W. 

The Uſe of into the Vrethra. The Ute of the Slimy Liquor is to 1 
the Slay moitten, greaſe, and liquor the Vrethra, to pre- Ve 
Am vent its drying or wichering, and to keep it always cel 


juppery. By this means it does two good Offices : : 
In the fir place, it keeps the Vrethra from being 
annoyd 
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annoy d by the ſharpneſs of the Urine thar paſſes 


through it. In the next place, it ferves for a Vehicle 
ro the Seed in the time of Ejaculation ; for tis certain, 


that if the Vrethra were not moiſten d by ſome Li- 
quor, ſome part ot the Seed would ſtick to its ſides, 
in the emiſſion; and fo being leſs ſpirituous in the 
Ovarium than it was at its departure from the Seminal 
Velicles, twould fall ſhort of Generation. 

This Ute muſt be allow'd of, if we obſerve, That 
this Humour is chiefly {queez'd out into the Vrethra 
in the time of a ſtrong Erection ; upon which occa- 
fon, we ſometimes find ſome Drops ot it at the head 


of the Nut: For the Diſtention of the Yard makes a 


Compreſſion of the Proſtata, and ſo diſlodges their 
Humour. 5 1 5 

Nature had labour'd in vain, in affording Seed qua- 
lify d for the forming of Man, by unfolding the Egg 


in the Ovariars, it ſhe had not provided an Inſtrument 


to convey it to the Womb, viz. the Tard. This is 


commonly call d Membram Virile, becauſe it dittin- 


guiſhes a Man from a Woman. Ir has hkewiſe ſeveral 


other Names, which are too rank to appear in this 


place. 


The Yard is plac'd at the lower and external part us Sizztion, 


of the Abdomen, and is faſtened to the Os Pubis. This 
Situation is very commodious, in regard it does not 
annoy the other Parts in the time of Enjoyment. 


The Yard has a peculiar tort of Subſtance, which is tt Subſtance, 


divided into the Containing and the Contained Parts. 
The former, namely, the Scarf-skin and Skin, are 
a Cover to it: The latter are Veſſels, Muſcles, 
the Nut, two Cavernous Bodies, and the Vrethra. 
Tis oblerv'd, That the Skin of the Yard is finer than 
thot of any other Part; which contributes towards its 
exquiſite Senſe. It has no Fat; for if it fatten'd as the 
other Parts, twould aſſume an over-grown bulk, and 


become ſoft, flaggy, and unactive. Beſides, foraſmuch 


as Fat is unctuous and inſenſible, t would cloud and 
unk the Senſe that is requiſite to excite the Paſſion. 
Some Animals have a Boney Pizzle; ſuch are Dogs, 
Wolts, and Foxes. | Py 


The Yard enjoys a great many Nerves, Arteries and 


Veins ; and indeed, more than one would think ne- The Veilets 


ceſlary, if we took our meaſures from its bulk: But 


af the Yard, 


ir we conſider its Action, we ſhall find it has occaſion 


for 
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for em all. *'Tis turniſh'd with two Nerves, which 
entitle it to an Exquiſite Senſe; they ſpring from th 
Pith of the Spine; and marching through; the hols 
of the Os Sacram, aſcend through the middle of the 
| forked way, and diſperſe themſelves all over the body 
of the Yard, the Nut, and the Muſcles; detaching they 
ſmalleſt branches to the Skin. It receives Arteries from 
the Fhpogaſtrice and Pudendæ. The two which ar 
deriv d trom the Hypoga/trice are moſt conſiderable; 
they are inſerted in the place where the two Cavernaus 
bodies begin to unite 3 and their largeſt branches are 
diſpers'd in theſe bodies, as the ſmall ones are along 
the Yard. The Arteries deriv'd from the Padende we 
only ſome Branches that terminate in the ircumte- 
rence. The Veins, which amount to the ſame number 
wicn the Arreries, carry off to the Fhpogaſtrice and 
Pudendæ what remains of the Blood that is diſpersd in | 
the Yard, partly tor its Nouriſhment, and partly for 
its Inflammation. | = 
Irs four The Yard performs its motions by virtue of four 
Muſcles. Mulcles ; two tor Erection, and two for Ejaculation, 
RR The former two take their rife from the inner part of 
the Tuberofity. of the Iſchium; and being inſerted 
The two | | | 
Eretiores, hdewile in the Cavernous bodies, diſperſe their Fibres | 
among their Membranes. The other two, which are 
SS longer than the former, riſe out of the Sphincter of 
The two Bs . | 
Ejaculateres. tlie Anus; and advancing, along the Vrethra as far as | 
the middle of it, are laterally inſerted into it. 
The Uſe of The Names allotted to thete Mulcles ſpeak their 
«s Mui, Action: The Erectores aſſiſt in the Erection of the | 
Yard, as the Ejaculatores do in the Ejaculation of the 
Seed 3 for by twelling and contracting themſelves | 
(which is the Action of all Muleles) theſe laſt } 
| ſquesze the Seminal Vehicles, and ſo force the Sced into 
the Vrethra, from whence it ſallies out with an im- 
petuous force. 85 VVV 
Is Lig: the Yard has a ſtrong Ligament that ties it to the i 
mens Oſſa Pabis, and takes its rite trom the Cartilage which 
1 joins theſe two Bones. Tis inſerted into the upper and 
middlititg part ot the Yard, and is very ſerviceable nor 
F only in the time of Erection, but even when the Yard 1 
| is down; tor it holds it up, and hinders it to lean too 
much upon the Tetticles + 
Ike parts of The Yard is divided into its Body and its two Ends: 
me Yard, The Body or middiing part, which 1s not quite round, A 
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has four remarkable Parts; namely, the upper part, 
-all'd the Back of the Yard 3 two lateral parts, con- 
ſiſting of the Cavernous Bodics ; and the lower, 
through which the Vrethra paſſes. As for its two 
Extremities, one Of them is call d the Glaus, or Head 
| of the Yard ; the other, which 1s faſtened to the Belly, 
s calld the Root of the Yard, and is ſurrounded with 
| Hair, 1 upon its upper part, which we call 
& Pabis. | | 
5 Balanus or Gans, fo called from the reſemblance TT 
it bears to a Nut, is what we call the Head of the The Glaw. 
| Membram Virile : This is the only fleſhy part in the 
yard ; being ſmooth and ſoft, to prevent its hurting the 
Matrix 3 and running in ſome meaſure to a Point, to 
facilitate its entry. Tis cover'd with a very fine thin 
Membrane, which renders it ſenſible of the Titillation 
occaſion'd by rubbing upon the Matrix. In the time 
of Erection, when the Spirits and Blood repair to it 
in great quantities, it ſwells, and aflumes a lively red 
colour: but upon their retreat, becomes pale and 
mrivell d. Tis ſurrounded with a Ring or Hoop, as 
ich a Crown. Its Extremity is perforated, in order 
o give Vent to the Seed and Urine. Sometimes it 
happens that Children come into the world without 
dis Perforation; in which caſe, care mult be taken to 
WHT nake one: Or if the Hole be naturally too ſmall, it 
WHT guilt be enlarge d; tor otherwiſe the time of piſſing 
would be too long, and the Seed could not be thrown 
to the Womb with the neceſſary ipeed. 
Ihe Prepace is the utmoſt end of the Cover of the v 
lad; tis made of the fame Skin with that of the The Fore- 
bad, which is looſe, to the end it may ftretch out din. 


- WHT i {lf to cover the Nut, or furl it felt up, ro uncover 
Lis tied faſt under the Nut with a ſmall and very 
WJ in: Ligament, call'd the Bridle, which draws the 
| Vritice of the Nut downwards when tis too ſhort, and 
JJ 1! that caſe muſt be cur, like the Bridle of the Tongue, 
y raſon that it hinders the Ejaculation of the Sced 
oa ſtraight line. Sometimes it falls out, that the 
beremity of the Prepuce is fo narrow, that we cannot 
uncover the Nut, which we call a Pmaſis; and when 
k cut it, either by the Order of a Phyfician, or by 
e InjunGtion of a Law, tis call d Circ umciſion. 
the Uſe of the Prepuce is to be a Cap or Cover to tts Us. 
ee Nut, and to enlarge the Pleaſure that Eros 
moy- 
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Enjoy ment; with which View Rioſanus ſaid, the Wy: 


men of thoſe Countries where Circumciſion was m. (an 
join d, had lets Pleaſure in the Action than othee For 
Women. wks | teric 
X There are two Cavernous Bodies; one on each fide; Mi by 


The Caver. Which make the greateſt and moſt conſiderable part of I the 
nous Bodies. the Yard. They take their Riſe from the lower part the 
of the Os Pubis and the Hip-bone, that being a Hm ub 
and unmoveable Founda ion; to which they are knit repa 
by two Ligaments, one at the Juncture of the O WM give 
Pubis, and the other reaching from one of the Knows WM is al 
of the Hip bone to the other, = OO 
Thele two Bodies lie at a diſtance from one another Neri 
at their hrit Rile, but afterwards they approach nearer I af 
by degrees, and at laſt join, making the Figure of the MW ior 
Letter Y. They turround and cover the Urinary Pa- ſaffe 
ſage, and terminate in the Clans. U 
Their Sab. The Cavernous Boties or Nerves have two beine 
tance, Subltances; one External which is thick, hard, ner- the 
vous, and like the Membranes of the Arteries; {With 
the other Internal, which is ſpungy, thin, fun- {WofG: 
gous, and like the Pith of Elder, excepting that {Wvith 
it has a browniſh red colour, whereas the Pith of Artei 
Elder is white. I gave you to know before that the Wquor: 
two principal Branches of the Rypogaſtrick Arteries 
march through theje Bodies, and terminate towards 
their End near the Nut; and that they dwindle as 
they advance, by reaſon that they detach an Infinity 
of Branches to the Right and Left, which pour the 
Blood into thoſe Parts. Pg 5 
What occarn. When the Yard ſtands, that Effect is owing to the 
ons the Fre. Cavernous Bodies, which ſwell up themſelves by being 
Fon of thefill'd not only with Spirits (as the Ancients would 
have it) but with Blood. For if you inject any Liquor 
men. into the Hypogaſtrick Arteries, it eaſily enters the 
Cavernous Bodics; which encourages me to think 
that the Erection and Diſtenſion of the Yard, is effect- 
ed by pouring in the Arterious Blood; as its Flacctf 
diry andl. ankneis is by tending off that Blood through | 
the Hypogaſtrick Veins. = 5 „ 
Another Ex- I have made ſeveral other Experiments, which con- 
periment. firm that Erection is effected by the Blood: For I cut 
up a Dog's Pizzle when twas full bent, and ſaw 48 
much Blood come our of it as was neceſſary for di- 
ſtending a Member of that Bulk. . A 
| Beſides, 
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geſides, this Opinion is back'd by the ſpungy Sub- The Experi- 
= with which the Cavernous Bodies ne © EB. a 
por if they had nothing but a ſimple Cavity, the Ar- 
terious Blood imported thither would be carry d off 
by the Veins too ſpeedily 3 whereas this Subſtance ſtops 
the Blood for ſome time, and by that means fortifies 

the Erection. Farther, the reddiſh Colour of this 

gubſtance is an Effect of the Blood which by 

repairing thither in Erections and departing again, 

gives it that Tincture: For in Children this Subſtance 

i almoſt aitogether white. But in the mean time I 

do not deny that Spirits are likewiſe thrown in by the 

Nerves, and that tis neceſſary it ſhould be ſo. What 

1 affert, is, that the principal cauſe of the Ere- 
gion is the Blood, the number of the Spirits being in- 
ſafficient to compaſs it. 3 
Upon the whole, the matter lies thus. The Fancy e x 
being ſtruck with the Apprehenſion of the Pleaſure, Rod ma 
the Animal Spirit is thereupon rouz'd and repairs Spirits. 
with an 1mpetuous force to the Nerves of the Organs 
of Generation, which it puffs and bloats up by mixing I 
with the Arterious Blood imported thither by the Fi 
Arteries; and upon the mixture of theſe two Li- ity 
quors, a Fermentation or Ebullition enſues, which 'F 
“ eo a = 5 
The Urethra is a Nervous Paſlage, reaching from y 
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se Neck of the Bladder to the End of the Yard. Tis The vretra. 
y Wiated underneath and between the Nervous Bodies. | 
ls Subſtance is ſpungy, in order to be capable of Ex- 


tenſſon. Tis almoſt equally large from one end to 
of capa 5 10 . 1 8 
Tis compos d of two Membranes, the outermoſt of f 
Wich is Fleſhy and uneven with Trantverſe Fibres, <q 
or wich occaſions its cicatriſing when tis laid open 
he pon any occaſion. The Inner Membrane is thin, 
nk W\rrous, and liquor'd over with an unctuous Hu- 
ct- vor for the ends mentioned above. „ 
ci- WM. [it Figure of this Peſlage reſembles an S; for it Is Figue, 
gh ends from the Bladder and paſſes under the Share- 3 
we, after which it aſcends and accompanies the 
on- lad to its End, where it terminates. This Figure 


cut A wut de heedfully minded by Surgeons when they 
ande the Bladder. . MY 
di- ; The Uſe of the Urethra is to be a common Paſſage in vn. 


v the Seed and Urine ; ous not as ſome will have ir, 
ES to 
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the Urethra for it. 


Of the Organs of Generation in Women, 
to the ſlimy Humour that comes from the Prot, 
for that Humour was made for the Vrethra, and no 


Thus, GxNTLEMEN, I have diſpatch d all th 
Parts calculated for Generation that we meet with in 
Man. In the next Demonſtration I ihall preſent t 
your View the Inſtruments of Generation in a Woman, 


FLY 


The Srquel of the Fourth Demonſtration. 


Of the Privy Parts of a Woman, en. 
ploy d in the Office of Generation, 


S 


ough I have purſued, GENTLEMEN, the 
f Inſtruments of Generation in a Man at large, 
== pet ue cannot have a diſtinct View of the 
butineſs of Generation, without enquiring particularly 
into the Parts of a Woman, that are calculated for 
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Fo obſerve the fame Order, that I followed in de- 
cribing the Parts of a Man, I ſhall begin with the 

© <nermatick Veflels, A Woman has four of 'em, name- Four Sperma 
Ih, two Arteries and two Veins, that is, an Artery ** Veſſeb, 
and a Vein on each fide, as tis in a Man 
© The Arteries ſpring from the Fore-part of the Horta, AA | 
at ſome diſtance one from another. Their Riſe is of a T%Sperma- 
piece with that in Men, but their Inſertion is different; * 
for at half way they divide themſelves into two 
Branches, the greateſt of which after ſeveral turnings 
and windings, marches to the Teſticles; and the leaſt 
to the Womb, where it ſplits into ſeveral twigs, ſome 
| of which repair to the ſides of the Tubæ and Neck of 
the Womb, and others to the upper part of its 
1 | = 

This Ramification of the Arteries is accompany d BB i 
with an equal Number of Branches of Veins, which g Win, 
wind up again from the Womb and the Teſticle, and ll! 
oining together, make two conſiderable Veins, of which Ut 
that on the right ſide terminates in the Cava, and -- ol 
that of the left in the Emulgent Vein. : ad 
The Spermatick Veſſels differ from thoſe of Men in Theſe veſſels 1 
two points. In the firſt place they are not fo long as _ _ = 
in Men, for the Paſſage from the Aorta to the Teſti. En. if 
ces and that from the Teſticles to the Vena Cava are 1 
much ſhorter, the Women's Teſticles or Ovaria being 1 
lodg'd within the Abdomen, whereas thoſe of Men 1 
lang out in the Scrotum. In the next place, the Fe- |: 
male Spermatick Arteries do not deſcend to the Teſti- 9 
cls in a ſtraight Line, as in Men; but wind about it 
and turn off to one ſide and t'other, forming a Cor piss == 
Faricoſum with the aſcending Veins, to prevent the 
18 Courſe of the Arterious Blood to the 
ſticle, = ig 

| Intimated above, that the Ancients call'd theſe 
te Vaſa Præparantia; and ſhew'd the weakneſs of the = || 
grounds they went upon, in diſcourſing of the Sperma- ite 
ck Arteries and Veins of Men. But with reference i} 
o Women their Opinion is yet more groundleſs. For i ö 
the firſt place, ſuppoſing that the Spermatick Ar- = 
ky, which divides it felt into two Branches, one 1 
Waring to the Teſticle and the other to the | 
Womb ; ſuppoſing I ſay, that this Artery prepar'd the 
Bod, and commenc'd its alteration into Seed ; 
Would follow not only that the Teſticle would re- l 
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thither for its Nouriſhment. Farther, I have ale. 


| The Aneries dy demonſtrated that the Spermatick Arteries an; 
have no A- 


naſtomeſes 
with the 
Veins, : 


Of the Organs of Generation in Women. 
ceive but one part of the Blood thus prepar'd, bi 


likewiſe that the Womb would be nourith'd (fo t 
ſpeak} with Seed, the other half being imports 


Veins have no Avaſtomoſes, fo that the pretended mix. 
ture of the Arterious and Venous Blood, before it 
Arrival in the Teſticle, is a falſe Allegation ; an 


therefore we muſt remember that the Spermatick Vel 


ſels have no other Uſe than that of all the other Arte. 
ries and Veins of the Body, that is to ſay, that th 
Artery carries Blood in one of its Branches to the Te: 
ſticle in order to the ſecretion of Seed, and by another 
Branch furniſhes the Womb with Blood for its Nou. 
riſhment; and that the ſuperfluous Blood is carry" 
back by two Branches of Veins, one of which ſprings 
trom the Teſticle and the other from the Won, 
after which they jointly conſpire to make the Syer- 
matick Vein. | 

Women have two Teſticles as well as Men. Th: 


Thereſticles. Moderns call em Ovaria. They are ſeated in the 4% 
Their Situa- damen upon the ſides of the Bottom of the Womb, :t 


tion. 


The Reaſon Some have pretended to aſſure us that Nature phacd 
of this Situa- 


tion. 


Their Diffe- The Female Teſticles differ from thoſe of Men, fog 


rence fo only in their Situation, but in their Bulk, Figurq 


- TheirBignes, Their Magnitude can ſcarce be determin'd, by tea 


F igure. 15 


the diſtance of two Fingers breadth from it. 


em ſo, in order to heat the Seed and work it up ton 
higher degree of Perfection, than could have ben 
compaſſ d had they been ſeated without as they are in 
Men. Others tell us, that the Delign of this Situati 
was to make Women more paſſionate for Generation 
But without diving too far into Nature's Deſigns, v4 
we may ſafely affirm, that the place they are log 
in, is more convenient than any other, by realon 
that their commerce and alliance with the Womb, 10 
quires that they ſhould not lie at a great diſtance. 


Connexion, Covers, and Subſtance. 


ſon that it varies according to the difference ot Age 
Bur commonly it does not exceed that of a {mal 
Pidgeons Egg. · 5 

Their Figure is not exactly round, but broad, ang 
flat in the fore and back-part. The Inner Surface 8 
une ven, and not ſo imooth as that of the Tcitic'l 
of a Man. Th 5 
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hey are tied and held faſt by ſorne part of the Flag 
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Connexion, 


Membrane, | 


Subſtance, 


D 
The Tube, 


ot the Trumpet; and by a Ligament which the Ancients 
1 improperly call d Vas Deferens, for 'tis not at all hol- 
„ low. They are likewiſe knit as twere to the Sperma- 
dk Veſſels, and made faſt by a Membrane call'd the 
E Batt's Wing, which is nothing elſe but the Peritonæ- 
am, leading from the Tuba to the Teſticles and ſerving 
y it for a Meſentery. nn I | 
WF They are cover d with the Peritonæum, as well as 
: | the Veſſels that Antiquity always ſtyl'd Spermatick- 
hair Membrane conſiſts of Fleſhy Fibre. 
* Tis to be obſerv'd, that the Teſticles of Women 
differ vaſtly trom thoſe of Men in their Subſtance, for 
u. they are only a Collection of Veſicles which are com- 
WW monly took for Eggs, and from thence it comes that 
2 the Female Teſticles are call'd Ovaria. In the Hedge- 
Wl hog and Sow thele {mall Veſicles are ſeparated from 
one another, as all the Eggs are in a Hen. In tracing 
"WH the Veſicles contain'd in the Ovariam of a Woman, we 
1, deſcry a Million of extream fine and ſmall Blood Veſ- 
„Ls ditpers d upon their Tunicles. And tis not to be 
MI doubted, but that they have likewiſe {mall unperceiva- 
| ble Glandules, which ſerve to ſtrain out a Milky Li- 
nl quor: and that this Liquor attaining a due degree of 
0:08 Perfection in the Cavity of theſe Veſicles, compoſes 
ene the Matter of the Egg, which includes the Sperm that 
contains the Feta, == no 
tio The Parts projented to your View on the right and 
left fide of the Womb are call'd Tabe, from the Re- 
MM {emolance they bear to Trumpets. They take Rite 
om dne Bottom of the Womb by a very ſmall pro- 


duction, and afterwards grow inſenſibly large towards 
the extream part. Their Orifice which is always open 


Fringe, which is call'd the Devil's bit or the Flag of 
the Trumpet. | | 


and thin Membranes, reſembling Batts Wings. The 
inner ſide of the Tubæ is furl'd. All their parts are 
not always of the ſame ſize, commonly they are as big 
354 {mall Quill, and between four and five Fingers 
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ard | 
ce WF leſticles, namely, Veins, Arteries ,Nerves, and Lym- 
cl Paticks, which march to the Ovaria, 

ruh 
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5 furrounded with ſmall Membranes jagg'd like a 


eadth long. They have the fame Veſſels with the 


N 3 The 


The Tubæ, are tied faſt under the Teſticles by broad Theirigure, 
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Their Sub- 
tance, 


E. 


Les Situation. 


Parts. Lis certain this never happens without the } 
taking off the Placenta, for there enſues ſuch vio- 


Child. 


The Worb. Generation, Some call it the Uterus. Tis ſeated in 


lodg de is call d the Pelvis or Baſin, and is larger in 


Of the Organs of Generation in Women. 


The Txbe are of a Fleſhy Subſtance, which entitles 
em to Motion, in order to facilitate the Deſcent of 


tert 

of the Egg into the Womb: for they conduct the Egg Hof 

from the Ovarium to the Cavity of the Womb; and tis 

are not employ in giving Vent to the Vapours of tie Go 

Womb, as the Ancients imagin d. | five 

The mon . The more volatile part of the Seed of Man paſſe; not 
approv'd O- through the Tubæ to the Ovarium in order to fecun- alo 


8 = of the late the Eggs. Now this Seminal Spirit cannot pene- for 


trate the Tube without putting them in Motion, kin 
which obliges the jagged part to imbrace the Ovariun the 
on all fides, inſomuch that the Egg fermented by the MW Me 


Spirits of the Seed, inſenſibly diſengages it felt from Occ 


the Ovarium, and breaking its Membrane, enters te 
Tube in order to deſcend into the Womb. The Egg Ml 1it! 
has two Membranes ftrew'd with Veſſels, which ar MW ha! 


frit are very ſmall and fine, but grow larger after— nut 
wards when the Egg has taken root in the Womb, Int 
and the Placenta begins to grow thicker and to receive ane 


the Nutritious juice imported by the Veſſels of that dil. 


Organ, at which time all the Parts of the Fetus grow, Fu 


by Vertue of the Nouriſhment receiv'd by the Navil- the 
String; when the Fer grows a little bigger, it nou- up 
riſhes it ſelf in ſome meaſure by the Mouth with the [we 
Milky Juice that is lodg'd in the Amnios. oO cu: 


Twins ſpring always from two Eggs diſengagd 
from the Orarium at one and the fame time. Some- 
times the Egg cannot deſcend into the Womb; and in 
that caſe it takes Nouriſhment in the Tuba and the 
Fætus grows to the third and ſometimes to the fourth | 
Month at which time the Tuba burſts, tor the” F 

wanting Nouriſhment makes extraordinary Efforts, } 
which are follow'd by Convultions that rend tho | 


lent Hemorrhagies as kill both the Mother and the | 


The Matrix or Womb is the principal Organ of ö 


the lower part of the Hypogaſtrinm, between the | 
ſtraight Gut and the Bladder. The Cavity where tis 
Women than in Men, ſo as to give the Womb liberty } 
to diltenc it {elf upon Impregnation. : 

| | 3 


The 
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The Bigneſs of the Matriv cannot well be de- lis BE. 
termin d, for tis diverſified by the different Conditions 
of Women and Maids. When tis empty, for inſtance, 
tis no bigger than a Wall-nut in Maids, and a ſmall 
| Gourd in other Women; whereas, when tis full, it 
wells to a prodigious bulk. However, we muſt take 
notice, that the Neck of the Womb is not dilated 
elong with the Bottom, but till retains its firſt ſtate, 
| form and figure, not only in Women, but in ſeveral 
kinds of Animals. Tis equally impoſſible to adjuſt 
| the Length or Breadth of the Womb; fer being = 
Membranous, it prolongs or contracts it ſelf upon 
occaſion. 5 ET, — | i 

As for its Thickneſs, tis in like manner liable to va- Its Thickneſs 
| riety» In Virgins the Womb is thin; but in thoſe who — 
have bore Children it thickens in proportion to the 
number they have had. Tis very thick near the | 
Internal Orifice, which is the narroweſt part ot all; | 
and for that reaſon is thus qualify d, to extend and 
dilate it ſelf, in order to make way for the Child. 
Further, the Womb is very thick in the time of | 
the Menſtrual Flux; for its whole Subſtance being 1 
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upon that occaſion over- run with Blood, is thereupon _ 


ſwelld and pufft up; but it falls, upon the Eva- | 
cuation.. + . | „ N i 
| WH The Membranes of the Womb have this peculiar Various Op. Pf 
b property, that in ſome places, eſpecially towards the —_ of s lx 
1 bottom, the more they are dilated in a Woman with 7%: 1 
e Child, they grow the thicker 3 by reaſon that the 4 
h FPermatick, and other Veſſels which form the Pla-. il 
anna, are upon that occaſion conſiderably enlarg d. 78 
„ My, ſeveral modern Authors alledge, That when a 
ge Woman is with Child, theſe Membranes are enlarg'd 


in all their dimenſions, and upon all tides. And even is 
> WH tis Ancients were of the ſame opinion; and upon 1 
e that ſcore cry'd up the Wiſdom ot Nature, that had 
W © contriv'd the Membranes, as to ꝑive the Child in 
xf dhe Womb all neceſſary relief, by the affluence of Spi- 
n ts and Blood, VV DD bo 
e The Womb is Round and Oblong ; for it runs from The Figure 
is WM + broad baſis, or bottoin, and terminates gradually in of:acWomb. 
in * point towards its internal Orifice, which is its na. 
Y dneſt part; fo that it reſembles a ſmall Cupping- 
as, or rather a Pear, 8 


N 4 it 
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184 Of the Organs of Generation in Women. 
| If to this Body you add its Neck, it has the figur 
of a Bottle turn'd upſide down. "Tis not exa(tly 
round, but ſome what flat before and behind, which 
makes it hit the faſter, and prevents its reeling. 
tt Hos. The lateral and upper parts of the bottom preſents 
us with two ſmall Eminences, which are call d the 
Horns of the Womb; and are nothing elſe but th: ME 
Excremities of the Tubæ inſerted into the bottom of thr: 
the Womb : ES 8 
Tis Subſtance. Ilie Subſtance of the Womb is Membranous, which uh 
cena bles it to open, and receive the Seed; to ſtretch and too 
ſpread it ſelf, for the growth of the Child; to contra inte 
it ſelf, in order to promote the egreſs of the Child, cor 
and After- birth; and at laſt, to reinſtate it ſelf in is vp 
{ natural poſture. 33% 
e The Womb is cover d with the Peritoneum: But H ul 
Sr. N.. » | . . 
its proper or peculiar Membrane is a Texture of three ca 
forts of Fibres, namely, Straight, Tranſverſe, and tor 
Oblique ; by the means of which it can dilate it ſelf MI th: 
jo as to hold ſeveral Children, and contract it {lf Ml the 


1 again, 1his Membrane lines the whole Womb, aud teſ 
18 at the bottom is ſmooth and even; or if it happens at wh 
= any time to be rough and ſhrivelld, that accident is thi 


14 cC0uyꝑutin'd to the time of the Menſtrual Flux, and pro- 
| ceeds from the imall Eminences form'd by the Orifices 
a - of the Veſſels that diſembogue into the Womb. In 
_ the Neck, indeed, tis always furl'd. Tis connected 
with the inner Tunicle of the Vagina and that ot 

| | the Tube. b * 
0 The Womb is tied faſt at the Bottom and at the 
beexion. Neck. The Neck, which is cover d with the Perit | 

| næum, is knit before to the Bladder and the Share- 


| bone, and behind to the Straight Gut and the Os ö. 

i crum. The Bottom is not tied fo fait as the Neck; 

5 for it ſtands in need of more liberty, in order to move, 

| dilate, and contract it ſelf upon occaſion. However, 

to prevent the ſhifring of its Seat, or its being tolsd Þ 

with perpetual waverings, tis equippd with four 

Ligaments, two above, and two below. I 

FF The Upper Ligaments bear the name of Broad, by | 

he Bs xcafon of their Membranous Structure. T hey are no- 

road Liga- f *** : hic : 
gent. thing elie but Productions of the Peritonæum, W 

2 come from the Loins, and are inſerted in the ſides of 4 

the Bottom of the Womb, in order to prevent its fal- q 

ling down upon the Neck, which ſometimes N E 
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When theſe Ligaments are over. relaxed and unbent. 

They reſemble Bats Wings; and ſer ve like w iſe ro con- 

duck the Veſſels that repair to the Womb, and to keep 

the Teſticles firm in their natural ſituation. 

| The Inferior, or Round Ligaments, fo call'd from 

| their round figure, take riſe from the ſides of the but. The wo 
| tom of the Womb, towards its Horns; and paſſing Pond Ls 
through the Rings in the Aponeuroſes or Tendotis ct wen 
che Muſcles ot rhe Abdomen, march to the Groins, 

| where they divide themſelves, in the form of a Govie- 

| foot, into ſeveral Branches, ſome of which are interted 

into the Share-bone, and others in the Thighs. joming 

| confuſedly in with the Membranes that cover the 

| upper and fore-part of the Thigh. This occaſions 

the Pains that Big belly d Women feel in their Thighs, 

which encreaſe as the Belly riſes; and for the {ame 

reaſon they cannot continue long upon their Knees ; 

| for the bowing of the Legs draws down the Skin of 

| the Thigh, and conſequently the Womb, by virtue of 

theſe Ligaments. It happens ſometimes that the [n- 

teſtines and Cawl flip through the ſame Rings through 

_ the round Ligaments paſs, and fall down upon | 
— --:-* 5 _ 


| Thele two Ligaments are nervous, long, round, Tbe SW. 
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ind pretty thick near the Womb, where they are hol. dure of me 
low, as well as in their paſſage to the Share bone; two Round % 
at which place they grow taper, and flat, in order to e 
their inſertion. Tis alledg'd, That theſe Ligaments ts 
keep the Womb from mounting too high. But it that 1 
were the only ſervice they did, there would be little 
or no occaſion for em; for the Bottom of the Womb 
les too near its Neck, to depart far trom ic. Beſides, 
if Nature had only meant to keep the Womb faſt in 
the Hhpig aſtrium by their means, ſhe had miſs'd her 1 
end; tor in Big-belly'd Women they ſuffer it to riſe 

a far as the Epigaſtriun. Nay, they are not only They cirnoc 
uncapable to conhne the Womb when tis full; but control th 
eren when tis empty it has motions that they cannot Wend. 
control, which are ſometimes fo great, that they gave | 
Hlato and Ariſtetle occaſion to ſay, That rhe Womb is 1 
one Animal lodg d within another: for it moves ſome- 1 
wes upwards, ſometimes dounwards; and makes 
luch extraordinary efforts in Vapours and Hyſterick 1 
Vileates, that tis manifeſt theſe Ligaments cannot 1 
len keep it in ſubjection. They mult — nou [| 
| | CIS Ome 
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ſome other Ute aſſign d em, than that of keeping the 
Bottom of the Womb fait ; eſpecially conſidering 
that an agreeable or difagreeable Smell is able to put 
- in motion, and make it ſhitt its feat, in ſpite gf 
them. | | 8 
The Nerves The Nerves of the Womb are deriv'd, ſome from tl 
ol de Womb. the Intercoſtal Branch, and ſome from thoſe that pal; 
through the Os Sacrzm. All theſe Nerves are ditpers' 
over the Bottom of the Womb, as well as its Neck. 
They entitle it to a ſenſe of Pleaſure and Pain, and 1 
{ympathy with all the Parts of the Body. When it is 
in a regular or diſorderly diſpoſition, the reſt of the 
Body goes along with it; upon which ſome have 
taken occation to call the Womb a Clock that ſpeaks 
the Health or Sickneſs of Women. 


A Arderies. The Womb is turniſh'd with two forts of Arteries, 


One fort is part of the Spermatick Arteries, which! 
demonſtrated above ; the other ſprings trom the Hypo- 
gaſtrick Arteries. The former are all loſt in the Bot. 
tom; and the latter, which are larger, are moſtly 
beltow'd upon the Neck, and its Parts: fo that the 
Womb is iprinkled on all ſides with Blood imported 
by the Arteries» „„ 


by ir hs There had been no occaſion for ſuch a quantity of 


ſo many. Arteries, if they had only turniſh'd the Womb with 
Blood for its Nouriſhment. But they likewiſe im. 

port what is neceſſary for conveying the Chyle to the 

Fetus, and pour in Blood, through an infinity of ſmall 
Branches, upon the whole Body of the Placenta, in 

order to be tent through the Navil-ſtring to the Fei, 


Upon this Head 'twill be proper to call to mind the 


Explication I gave you above, of the Nouriſhment ot | 


the Fetzs, in treating of the Ule of the Umbilical Vel- 


fels. When a Woman is not with Child, the lame | 
Blood flips away thro ſeveral ſmall Paſſages that open 
into the Circumference of the Bottom of the Womb, 
and falls into its Cavity, from whence it makes its ex! | 
through the Vagina every Month; and this is what we 
call the Menſtrual Blood. Theſe little Paflages are 


plainly viſible in thoſe who are Diſſected ſoon after 


Child-birth, or in the tune of the Menſtrual Flux. 


Tho Arteries There are ſome Branches of theſe Arteries that ſup- 


thr vit the ply the inner Orifice with Blood, for its Nouriſhment. 


Irina Oi T heſe Branches ſometimes let out their Blood in Big- J 
belly d Women, eipecially when the Perſon has mos 
| 1 | ee Ee In chan 
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than is neceſſary for the Nouriſhment of the Child: 
o that we muſt not be ſurprizd,upon ſeeing ſome Wo- 
men viſited by their Terms ſeveral times during their 
being with Child, who nevertheleſs go their full time; 
for in that caſe, the Flux comes from the Veſlels in 
the Neck of the Womb, and not from thoſe of the 
EF Bottom, which would otherwiſe be oblig d to open, 
to give the Blood vent, and fo occaſion a Miſcarriage. 
The Number of the Veins of the Womb is equal to The 
chat of its Arteries. The Hypogaſtrick and Spermatick he Womb. 
are the two principal ones, which accompany the Ar- 
| tories of the ſame name. They conſiſt of an intinity 


of Branches ſpringing from all the Parts of the Womb, 


and exporting the Blood to the Trunk of the Vena 
Cava, Theſe Veins have a great many. Azaſtomoſes 

and mutual Inoſculations, which are plainer than in 
the Arteries 3 for upon blowing only into one Vein of 
the Womb, not only all the reſt of that Organ, 


but even thoſe of the Neck and Teſticles, will (well 
nhbly. 


The Womb preſents us likewiſe with ſeveral Lym- us Lymphe. 
phatick Veſſels, which creep along its outer part, and tick Veſlels 


after a gradual reuniting into large Branches, unload 
tiemfelves into the Ciſtern of the Chyle. 8 


Having thus diſpatch d what relates to the Womb a particuler 
in general; we come now to take a particular and View of he 
fparate View of its conſtituent Parts. Since we have . 


already compar d it to a Bottle, we muſt own, that it 
ought to have a Bottom, a Neck, and two Orifices; 
one Internal, which is the Orifice of the Bottom; and 
the other External, which is that of the Neck. In 


regard the External Orifice preſents it ſelf firſt to our 


"kw, we ſhall begin with that. 
Without repeating the different Names given to 


a | | _ "op" H 
this Part, I ſhall content my felt with giving you to [ts Externd) 
know, that tis commonly call'd the Pudendum; whe. Oiiftce. 


tier it be that it naturally conceals it ſelf, or that we 
ron it ſcandalous to expoſe it. Tis compos'd of 
kreral Parts, ſome of which preſent themſelves ro our 
ww upon the Outer Surface, as the Pubes. the Mons 
ſeneris, the Lips, and the great Slit ; but the others 


de only deſcry d after the deduction of the Lips, tuch 


a: the Nzmphe, the Clitoris, the Urinary Paſſage, and 
le Caruncles, | 1 | 


The 
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. feated on the F of the Share-bone, and lies im. 


Num Veneris. 


The ml. 


Their Figure. 


Of the Organs of Generation in Nomen. 


The Pubes, the firſt of all the External Part, 
mediately above the Pudendum. 'Tis ſomewhat rab 
becauſe it conſiſts of Fat, which ſerves as a litt 
_ Cufhion to keep off the annoyance that might accu 
from the hardneſs of the Bones, in the Amorous az. 
Venture. EET 1 

Mons Veneris is ſeated a little lower than the Pa- 
It riſes like a little Hill above the great Lips, and i 
cover d, as well as the Pabes, with little Hairs, which 
begin to grow at Fourteen Years of Age. This Hat 
prevents the grating of the Man's Parts againſt the 
Womans, in time of Action. 

Two Parts deſcend from this Hill, one on the right 
and the other on the letr, which meet in the Perineun, 
Theſe are call d the great Labia. They conſiſt ot the 
Skin doubled, a ſpongy Fleſh, and Fat, which renders 
*em pretty thick. In Girls they are firmer than in 
thoſe who have receiv d Man; and in thoſe who have 
bore many Children they are ſoft and flapgy, They 
are cover d with a fort of Hair that is not ſo ſtrong as 
that of the Pabes and Afons Veneris, ER 

The Space between the two Lips is call'd the Great 
Cleft or Chink, as being much larger than the Entry | 
of the Neck of the Womb, which goes by the name ot 
the Leſſer Cleft. It reaches from the Mont Veveris to 
the Perinenss:; tt 

Upon ſpreading the Thighs, and drawing aſide the 
two Lips, we deſcry two Productions, or Feſby, ſolt 
and ſpongy Excreſcences, which are call d Abe | 

in regard that they regulate the Waters, by conducting 
forth the Urine. There are two of em, one on each 
tide, ſeated between the Zabia, : f 

Their Figure is Triangular, and not unlike the 
Thrills that hang under a Cock's Throat. Their! 
Colour is Red, like that of the Comb of a Cock. 
Their Subſtance is partly fleſhy, and partly mem- 
branous, conſiſting of the doubled and the inner Skin} 
ot the Great Labia. Their Size is not always the] 
ſame, for ſometimes the one is bigger than the other ;Þ 
and in ſome Women they are bigger than in others 3 
ray, ſometimes they are ſo over-grown, that they 
ſhoot beyond the Labia, and mult needs be cut. 3 

They advance towards the upper part of the Great 
Clefr, where they join, and form a fimall Mente. 
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that ſerves for a Cap to the Clitoris, The Nymphe of 
Virgins ate fo firm and folid, that in pifling, their 
E Urine comes forth with a hiſſing noiſe. But in Mar- 
| ried Women, and eſpecially in thoſe who have had 
E Children, they are ſoft and flaggy. : 
| Tis alledg d, that the Nymphs ſerve to conduct Their Uſe, 
| the Urine as between two Walls, and to hinder the Air 
from entring the Womb. But I am of the opinion, 
that their Ule conſiſts rather in extending themſelves, 
in order to give the Great Lips liberty to facilitate 
Child-birth as much as they can. For in Diſſecting 
Women that dy d ſoon after Child-birth, I found em 
| almoſt defac'd ; the meaning of which was, that being 
made of the doubled and inner Skin of the Labia, they 
were ſo extended as to diſappear. 1 5 
Within the Great Cleft, above the Nymphs, we de- NN 
{cry a Long, Round, and Glandulous Body, which The cui, 
encreaſes a little towards the Extremity, and is call d 
the Cliterit. Tis needleſs to recount all the Names 
beſtow d upon this Part. Tis ſaid to be the principal 
Seat of Pleaſure: at leaſt, tis certainly endow'd with 
an Exquiſite Senſe; for ſore Women of a wanton Con- 
ſtitution, procure to themſelves, by the friction of 
this Part, a Pleaſure that ſupplies the room of a Man's 
eg : for which reaſon tis call d the Contempt 
of Men. 5 5 | 8 
The Clitoris is uſually very ſmall, and for that reaſon ts Bk. 
tis not perceivable in dead Corps. Its appearance 
commences in Virgins about the Fourteenth year of 
their Age, after which it enlarges as the Years ad- 
vance, or in proportion to the greater or leſſer Sala- 
ciouſneſs of the Perſon. In the Ardour of Enjoy- 
ment it {wells and becomes hard, by virtue of the Blood 
ud Spirits that croud into it upon that Occaſion; juſt 
„Mans Yard ſwells in the time of Erection. For 
ci this reaſon 'tis call'd the Female Yard ; and indeed it 
Link r:embles a Man's Yard in many particulars. In ſome 
"I omen tis very large, and ſhoots without the Lips. In 
others it has the ſize of a Man's Yard, and ſerves for an 
Inſtrument to abuſe other Women, 3 
Tis compos d of the ſame Parts with thoſe of a tu Compe- 
Man's Yard. Its Extreme Point reſembles the Nut, ſition. 
excepting that tis not perforated, though it preſents 
u with the Veſtiges of a Conduit, 'Tis cover d with Te Nut of 
Membrane of the ſame nature with that which lines | 


the 
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Its Prepuce. 


QQ 


[ts Legs. 
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Its four 
Muſcles. 


RK 
The two E- 
reclores. 


88 
The two E- 
aculateres. 
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The Uſe of 


The veſſels 
. of the Cl- 
voris, 


Its Uſe. 


Which are call'd Pudendi, are broad and flat; they 


wee Muſcles. yet they ſerve not only to raiſe and ſtiffen it, but like- 
wiſe to contract and ſtraighten the. Orifice of the 


Amorous Approaches. Tis allo, by virtue of theſe 


neceſſary for its Nouriſhment, the Surpluſage ſerves } 
for ſome other ule, namely, the Erection of the 
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the ſurface of the ſides of the Great Cleft ; and thi = | 
Membrane joining to the acute Angle in the upper part bea. 
of the Clett, forms a Membranous production, which a. 
is ſhrivelld or wrinkled, and goes by the name of te . 
3 of the Cnr for 5 en a new Cover to - 
the Extremity, and underneath has a ſmall Bridle 1; F. 
that of the Yard, 35 9 5 an uh 

There are two Cavernous Nerves (one on each ſide) | Bl: 
which come from the Hip-bone , and before they bn dto 


are call d the Legs of the Clitoris; for tis their uni wh 
that forms the body of the Clierls, Theſe are ful | Ur 
of black and thick Blood ſqueez d in between their | 
Fibres. . - os 

There are four Muſcles inſerted in the Clitoris, two Wl © 


for Erection, and two for Ejaculation. The two thi 
firſt derive their origin from the Eminence of the Hip- BI: 
bone ; and running under the Cavernous Nerves, are ry 


inſerted into the ſides of the Clitoris. The two others, f 


take their riſe from the Sphincter of the Anus; and ad- 
vancing fidewite along the Labia, are inſerted in th i * 
Clitoris, quit by the Urinary Paſſage. 


Though thele four Muſcles terminate in the Citi, Wi 


Vagina ; for when they ſwell up themſelves, they 
oblige the Labia to draw cloſe to one another; by 
which means the Yard is extremely ſqueez d in the 


ea that tome Women mcve the Labia at plea- 
ure. , 

The Clitoris receives a pretty conſiderable Nerve | 
from the Intercoſtal: The Arteriæ Pudendæ furniſh it 
with Blood, and the Veins ot the {ame title, carry off 
the ſame Blood into the Cava. All theſe Veſſels are | 
larger than the proportion of ſo ſmall a Part would 
demand ; which perſuades me, that a greater propor- 
tion of Spirits and Blood being imported than what is 


Part. 3 N 

This Part being endued with an Exquiſite Senſe, can 
ſerve for no other uſe, than to be the Seat of the 
Pleaſure that Women enjoy in the Amorous Adven- 


Lures TI 3 
Under | 
. Js. 


Under the Clitorzs we diſcover a round Hole which 


| women void their Urine with more diſpatch 3 and 
| reap this further benefit, that the Urine in its ſpeedy 
Exit {weeps off the ſmall Stones, Sand, and Gravel, 
| which oftentimes remain in the Bottom of a Mans 
| Bladder, fo that the Women are leſs ſubject to the 
Stone. This Paſſage is ſurrounded with a Sphincter, 
| which is a Muſcle that ſerves to impriſon or releate the 

| Urine at pleaſure. _ | 

Between the Fleſhy Fibres of the Urethra and the TheProftzres 
| Membrane of the Vagina, there lyes a whitiſh and u Women. 


glandulous body, which being about a Fingers Breadth 
thick, ſpreads it ſelf along and round the Neck of the 
Bladder. This Body has ſeveral Conduits or Excreto- 
ry Channels, called by Graef Lacunæ, which terminate 
in the lower part of the Vulva, and there throw out a 
limy matter that mixes with the Male Seed. 


the relembling of Myrtle. berries. Theſe Caruncles are 
ated as twere in the four corners of a Quadrangle; 
and are nothing elſe but four {mall Fleſhy Eminences 
ſurrounding the fmall She, The greateit of them lies 
ut under the Urinary Paſlage, the midling ones guard 
the ſides, and the leaſt lies oppoſite to the firſt. 

They are reddiſh, firm, and high in Virgins, in 
om they are joined ſide- ways to one another by tome 
imall Membranes; and theſe Membranes tying them 
thus together, make em reſemble a Roſc-bud half 
blown. But in other Women, eſpecially thoſe who 
laye had Children, they are ſeparated one from ano- 
ther; by reaſon that the Membranes which unite em 
never rejoin after they are once broke by the Ingrets 
ot the Yard or the Egrels of the Child. 


Wuch renders the Paſſage ſo much the ſtraiter. They fr: 
eme for two Uſes. One is, to heighten the mutual 
kleaſure of Enjoyment, by clinging round and locking 
ip the Yard, The other is, to facilitate the Egreſs 
i the Child by extending themſelves. It has been 
akrred that tor tome Days atter Child-birth they 


diſappear 
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13 


; leads to the Urinary Paſſage. This Paſſage is larger * Urinary 
and ſhorter than that of Men, for which reaſon the 8e. 


It you deſcend lower, and draw aſide the two Labia, y y vv 
you deſcry an oblong Cavity, called the Ziſſa Navicu. The Nur C- 
lars or the Boat-like-ditch, in the midſt of which woe er 
there appears four Caruncles called Myrtiſormes from er. 


They are made of the Fleſhy Wrinkles of the agi, Ther S. 
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Marks of Virginity; that the firſt Adventure creates Pain to the 
virgin ly. one and the other Sex, and ſpills ſome drops of Blood. 
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diſappear by reaſon of the Dilatation of the Jiu; 
and are not perceived again till the Fagina returns th 
its former ſtate. 

XX The Neck of the Womb is a round and long Paſſage 
The Neck of ly ing between the Inner and Outer Orifice; which re. 
the Womb. ON the Yard like a Sheath, and therefore is called 
| aAgina, . TEES | 
u Subſtance. Its Subſtance is Nervous and ſomewhat ſpungy by 

vertue of which it dilates and contracts it ſeit. It 
conſiſts of two Membranes; an outer one, which i; 
red and fleſhy like a Sphincter, and knits the Womb 
to the Bladder and the ſtraight Gut; and an inner one 
which is white, Nervous, and wrinkled in an orbicular 
way, like an Ox's Palate. In Women that never bore 


Inch and a halt broad; bur after Child-bearing its capas 
city cannot be limited. The Wrinkles of its Inner 
Membrane, empower it to prolong or ſhorten, to dilate 
or contract it ſelt; in order to ht the Yard according 
to it's reſpective Length and Size, and to afford a pa- 
ie to the Fare. -- 1 tt 
The Hen. Some Anatomiſts talk of a Membrane called Een, 
aẽlzzvłꝗs being leated in the Vagina near the Caruncles. They 
make it to run acroſs the Vagina and to be perforated 
in its middle for the Paſſage of the Terms. In tine 
they alledge that it continues thus ſtretched over the 
Paſſage, till the Approach of a Man or ſome other oc- 
caſion breaks and rends it; and that this Fhmez is the 
Mark of Virginity, _ | . 
1 is nortobe As for my part, though I have diſſected Girls of al 
fund, Ages in a diligent purſuit of this Membrane, yet! 
never could perceive it. Indeed in ſome caſes the 
Neck of the Womb may be found ſhut up by a Mem- 
brane, as the place of the Caruncles is in others; but 
theſe are particular and extraordinary accidents that | 
are not applicable to all Girls. _ 


3 I don't pretend to deny that there is ſome Mark of 
The true 


But I can t agree with thoſe who aſſert that the Pain pro- 
ceeds from the renting of that imaginary Membrane. It] 
is more credible, that it is owing to the forcing of the 
Paſlage through the Caruncule Myrtiformes, and the 
tearing of the little Membranes that unite them. For it & 
theſe uniting Membranes that ſtraighten the alle ug R 


— Fs > 


m | 
Sgr. II. The Fourth Demonſtration. 
cord the true Mark of Virginity. But after all, this 
feeble Teſtimony of Virtue is not to be met with 
in all Maids; there being ſome to whom Nature has 
E {pared this trifling Pain, by ranging the Caruncles in 
{ich a manner, that the Yard may enter without vio- 
lence. So that we ought not to pals raſh ſentences 
upon the Honour of Young Women; eſpecially con- 
fdering that neither the ſtraitnefs of the Oritice of 
the Vagina, nor the ſtaining of the Sheets with Blood, 
are certain Evidence of the getting of a Maiden head. 

| The Inner Orifice of the Womb is a Perforation, not 


ning or Entry of a very narrow Pailage, which enlarges 
it lelt to afford a Paſſage to whatever enters or departs 
from the Womb. This Part reſembles very much the 


Tis very thick, as being compoſed of Membranes 
which are wrinkled and furled up, and capable of 
dating themſelves to a great Extent. Though this 
Hole appears very ſmall, yet it opens fo as to let the 


„pes here without a great deal of Pain; for it is this 
7 Part that retards the Birth molt, for as much as it 
(does not open but gradually and purſuant to the efforts 


tiry find that it encompaſſes the head of the Faris 
re like a Crown ; and this State they call the Crowning z 


the whole Womb is only one large avity reaching 
from the Entry of its Neck to its Bottom; however 
Purſe, and reaſſume their natural poſture, 

moment of Ejaculation ; and upon receiving ſhuts it 
ff ſo cloſe, that the ſmalleſt Probe cannot find En- 
mance, It continues in this ſtate till towards the laſt 
Rtered with a viſcous and ſlimy Humour, which 


rating through the inner Pores of the Womb, 


ally to make way for the Ferxs. 


[Muzzle of a Tench or of a little Puppy juſt wheipede its Subſtance: 


Child paſs through it. As I take it, the Child cannot 


he of the Ttus. When the Midwives touch this Orifice, 
but after the Child is paſt, this Orifice diſappears, and 


this does not laſt long, for '*imediately after Deli- 
ry, theſe Parts contract themſelves like an empty 


Month of the Woman's reckning, at which time it is 


nekles along this Orifice, and ſerves to moiſten and 
ten it, to the end it may dilate it ſelf the more 
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Y 


unlike that of the Head of a Man's Yard. Tis the Begin- The loner 
rinc ; 
the Womb. 


The Inner Orifice opens to receive the Seed in the In Women 
with Child, 
tis alwa 

ſhur, 8 


Y 1 


= 


he Action of the Inner Orifice is purely natural, The Action 
i acts neceflarily without depending upon our Gute. 
| 0 command, 
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command; whereas if its Motion were voluntzy, 

there are ſome Women that would command it to 3 

in contradiction to what 1t now does. PE 0 

22 The laſt Part that remains to be demonſtrated, E 

Te Boron the Bottom of the Womb, which is its proper ga) 

"and the principal Part for which all the others wer: 

made, for it is larger, broader, and raiſed highs 

than the reſt. I have cut it up length ways, that yo 

may ſce its capacity in which we meet with the mf 
ſurpriſing and moſt admirable Effects of Nature. 


— ne to the principal Cavity of the Womb, is called th 
omb. 1 eu a * 
ſhort Neck, by way of diſtinction from the Jin 
which is the true Neck of the Womb. It is about u 
Inch long, and fo wide as to receive a Gooie-Quil 
Its Cavity is uneven and wrinkled. It is ſhut up ate 
Conception as well as the Inner Orifice, and continue 
fo till che time of Child-birth. 3 | 
The Sub. The Subſtance of the Bottom of the Womb is Mem: 
2 of the pranous, and about a Fingers breadth thick, ſo tha 
trom of : os 
Wont, it dilates it felt commodiouſly. Its Outer Surfaces 
{mooth and even, abating for its two ſides, where tht 
two Riſings calid Horns are plac'd, and where the 
round Ligaments are faſten d. The Inner Surface 
interlacd with a great many ſmall Pores and litt 
Veſſels which diſtili the menſtrual Blood, en 
- Month, 
The Womb The Womb of Women has but one Cavity; But ti 
has but one not {0 in Brutes, m whom the two Horns dilate them 
cavity. fel ves and form particular Bags, each of which contain 
a Fatus. In Women (I tay; the Womb has but one grel 
Cavity which enlarges it ſelf more or leſs in propor 
tion to the Bignels of the Farus, or the Number 0 
Children, as in the caſe of Twins. The Corilegones 0 
the Womb, are lefler in Women than in the Femail 
of other Animals, = | 
This Cavity This Cavity is ſo ſmall, that tis not eaſy to £01 
is very {mall. cei ve how a Child, and ſometimes a Plurality of Chi 
dren, can be form'd in ſo narrow a compaſs. But 
neceſſary it ſhould be to ſmall, elſe it could not ci 
ſo clote round the Egg. 5 
To give a ſufficient Account of the buſineſs of Gen 
ration, I think it proper to allot a particular Demq 
ſtration tor that Subject, in which you will have} 
View ot the various Opinions relating to it and vent 
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command; whereas if its Motion were voluntary 
there are ſome Women that would command it to 43 
in contradiction to what 1t now does. | | 
ZZ The laſt Part that remains to be demonſtrated, i 
Toe Borrom the Bottom of the Womb, which is its proper Bay 
aan the principal Part for which all the others ver 
made, for it is larger, broader, and raiſed highe 
than the reſt. I have cut it up length ways, that ya 
may {ce its capacity in which we meet with the mf 
furpriſing and moſt admirable Effects of Nature. 
The fforr The Faſlage which reaches from the Inner Orifc: 
N the to the principal Cavity of the Womb, is called the 
hort Neck, by way of diſtinction from the Vin, 
which 1s the true Neck of the Womb. It is about an 
Inch long, and fo wide as to receive a Gooſe. Quil 
Its Cavity 1s uneven and wrinkled. It is ſhut up atter 
Conception as well as the Inner Orifice, and continue 
fo till the time of Child-birth. 5 
The Sub. The Subſtance of the Bottom of the Womb 1s Mem: 
— branous, and about a Fingers breadth thick, ſo that 
woah, it dilates it ſelf commodiouſly. Its Outer Surface 
N ſmooth and even, abating for its two ſides, where tht 
two Riſings call d Horns are plac'd, and where the 
round Ligaments are faſten d. The Inner Surface 1s 
interlacd with a great many ſmall Pores and little 
Veſſels which dittili the menſtrual Blood, every 
Month. TE 
The Womb The Womb of Women has but one Cavity; But ti 
has but one not ſo in Brutes, rm whom the two Horns dilate them. 
Ci. ſelves and form particular Bags, each of which contains 
a Fœtus. In Women (I tay, the Womb has but one greal 
Cavity which enlarges it ſdFf more or leſs in propor: 
tion to the Bigneſs of the Fatzs, or the Number 0 
Children, as in the caſe of Twins. The Cotiledones of 
the Womb, are lefler in Women than in the Females 
| of other Animals.- 5 oY 
This Cavity This Cavity is ſo ſmall, that 'tis not eaſy fo con- 
is very finall. ceive how a Child, and ſometimes a Plurality of Chil 
dren, can be form'd in fo narrow a compass. But iy 
neceſſary it ſhould be ſo ſmall, elſe it could not cling 
ſo clote round the Egg. | 
Io give a ſufficient Account of the buſineſs of Gene! 
ration, I think it proper to allot a particular Dem" 
ſtration tor that Subject, in which you will have 4 
View ot the various Opinions relating to it and _—_ 
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A Diſſertation upon, &c. 

At different times; ſome alledging that the Male and 
Female contribute equally towards Generation; others 
attributing the whole Task to the Woman upon the 
| 5yſteme of the Eggs; and others again ſuggeſting a 
modern Notion that the Man is the principal Actor, 


£ 


5 


already tormd. | 


2 


— 


ration of Man. 


— 


the Structure and Poſition of the Natural 
Parts of Men and Women, and with their 
principal Springs; yet our Curioſity requires a farther 
ſatisfaction. I proceed therefore to ſer in a clearer 


after I have repreſented to you the Method of Genera- 
tion that at this Day is commonly approv'd of, you'll 


o Nature, than any Opinion that has yet been ad- 
d anc'd upon that Subject. RE 

"> Before I launch into the matter, twill be proper to 
emiſe four particular Matters of Fact, that I have 
Fad occaſion to know. The firſt is the Anatomy of 
In extraordinary Womb that I diſſected. The ſecond 
the Hiſtory of a Womans going with Child twenty 


1 NN. 
Ns 
Nl 


MINN 
Mitte : 


loyſe, The third is another Woman's being with 
huld for 23 Years, which happen d at Ponte Mouſſon. 


adi the fourth is an Account of a big-belly'd Woman 
Ideen d laſt Year in the Hoſpital at Paris. 


„„ 
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Ma 
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aning that they ſhould ſerve us for a Standard and 
ale in our Ratiocinations upon this Subject. To 


| ich I publiſh'd before 4 D. 1683. 


* 


upon the plea that his Seed contains little Fætuss 
| 4 Dis SER TATION pon the Gene- 
T are now ſufficiently acquainted with. 


light the Myſtery of Generation, which to this very 
Day is obſcur'd with Clouds; and I'm perſuaded that 


own that tis more intelligible and more conformable 


Ie Years related by Mr. Baile Doctor of Phyſick at 


Ein with the Account of the extraordinary Womb, 


O 2 The 
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lam very ſenſible that an Anatomiſt ought to exa- ananaomiſt 
une all the Events ot Nature, and to conduct his be 
eon by what appears to his Senſes. With this We e 
gg at E e! atters of 

; 1 mention'd theſe four uncommon Hiſtories, Fed. 
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196 A Diſſertation upon 
1 The Dilficulty and Uncertainty of our Prognofticl; 
Structure in moſt Diſeaſes, is owing, not to our Ignorance of 
mkes our the Crgans of this admirable Machine, but to this that 
lune One Body is not always of a piece with another. We 
meet often with a diverfity, not only in the Number 
and Situation of the Parts, but even in their Tempera- 
ment and Contexture; which diverſifies our Bodies ſ0 
much one from another, that we may ſay with Chan. 
cellor Bacon, the Inſide of our Bodies is not leſs diſtin. 
guiſhingthan the Outſide, and tis as great a Rarityto 
tind two Perſons whole Viſcera are entirely alike, as ti 
to meet with two Faces that perfectly reſemble on: 
am. 5 | | 
Phyſicians As this diverſity of Internal Parts confounds the moſt 
ſou? mindeskiltul Phyſicians and Surgeons, and oftentimes breaks 
Ems, Their Meaſures in the Cure of Diſeaſes: fo it oughcto 
make em ſenſible of their indiſpentible Obligations 
to labour inceſſantly in purſuit of an exact Knowledge 
of all theſe Parts, and to communicate to the publick 
all the Diicoveries they make and the important Vari- 
ties they meet with. | 
The firſt hi- Purſuant to my Duty upon this Score, I proceed to 
ſtory of a give you a ſuccinct and faithful Account of the opening 
kc pn of the Corps of a Lady that was about fix Months 
gone | | | | 
gone with Child; which will preſent you with a 
Womb of a very particular and ſurpriſing Structure. 
This Lady, aged 25 Years, conceived in the tecond| 
Month after her Marriage; and was for ſome tim 
doubtful of her Conception, by reaſon that her Terns 
continued with her, though in a ſmall quantity. Hong 
ever, being ſciz d with Pains in the Womb, trequer 
Vomiting, Loathing, and Longings, and her Bel 
riſing higher, ſhe ceaſed ro be doubtful upon the mat 
ter, eſpecially at the end ot four Months and a hail 
when ſhe felt the Child ſtir. The fifth Month hl 
Terms were ftop'd, and the only Flux ſhe had, wa 
that of ſome Scrolities that came down in a preilh 
large quantity. Then ſhe began to appear with | 
bigger Belly, and continued to feel the Child a5 4 
other Women do, excepting that ſhe felt ic entirel | 
on the left Side, and placed higher than in eth 
Women. 8 5 
June 5, 168 1. In the Night- time ſhe was ſurpßf 
ſea with a great Pain in her Belly, which raged y 
violentiy for three or four Hours, that tWas 5 
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gie would be brought to bed. From that time forth 
| fe grew no bigger, and had no ſenſe at all of the 
| Child's Motion. | | 9 

Twelve Days after, about eight a clock at Night, 


| ſhe was again ſeizd with violent Pains, and after 


ſtrong Throws and Efforts to vomit, threw up all 
that was in her Stomach. One of the Surgeons ot the 


Court that liv'd near her, preſcrib'd her all the proper 
Remedies 3 but after all the was taken with Convul- 


ſions and ſuch a Coldneſs in the Extream Parts, that 


*twas impoſſible to warm em. All theſe Accidents 
continued till five a clock in the Morning, at which 
time growing weaker every Minute, and breathing 
with a great deal of Difliculty, by reaion of the riſing 
of her Belly, which increasd viſibly, ſhe was put 
into an Arm-Chair and there died in a quarter of an 
Hour. Sometime after her Death, the tame Surgeon 
perform d the Celarian Operation upon her, in order 
to fave her Child. 


The whole Court was fill'd with the Noiſe of this Whit was 


met with ir 


cliſlecting 


Accident. The Queen and the Dauphineſs command- 
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ed me to open her Body, and trace the cauſe of ſo her Body. 


ſudden a Death. Accordingly I went, and in the 
preſence of Mr. Daquin the King's firſt Phyſician, and 
Mr. Fagon firſt Phyſician to the Queen, laid open the 
the Corps in the uſual manner. After the cutting of 
the Common Teguments, the Muſcles and the Perito- 


14m; the firſt thing that preſented it ſelf to our 


View, was a Child lying upon the Inteſtines, tied faſt 
by the String to its Secundine, and ſwimming in a great 
quantity of Blood that fill d the whole Cavity of the 
Abdomen, Having taken out the Child and ſeparated 
one part of the After. birth that ſtuck itil] to the place 
from whence the Child came forth, I pur it into a Baſin, 
and took out a great many clots of Blood, ſome of 
which ſtuck taſt to the Membranes of the Placenta. 
In tine I took up all the extravaſated Blood with Spunges 

y {0 made way tor the ſurveying of all the contain 

_ og 5 


In the Stomach, Inteſtines, Meſentery, Liver and 


Kidneys, I found nothing that was uncommon. Bur 
the Spleen was ſplit, like the Lungs, into ſeveral 
Lobes. After that, having puſh'd the Guts towards 
the upper part of the Abdomen, I diſcovered a Body 
& a round Figure, open 4 its upper part, and of a 


propor- 
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The Place 
- where the 
Child lay, 


A Womb 
with two 


the natural Bottom, I uncovered the Bladder, and 


Hpagaſti ium, bending a little towards the right Iliack 


A Diſſertation upon 


proportional Size to that of the Child. This ſeem'; 
to be the Bottom of the Womb, and in effect waz 
the place where the Child was contain d, and from 
whence it came forth. But at the ſame time twas 2 
ſupernumcrary part ſeated on the left fide of the 
ordinary bottom of the Womb, at the diſtance of tuo 
Fingers Bread h from it; upon its left ſide it had al 
the accoutiements that commonly belong to the Bot. 
tom of the Womb, namely Spermatick Veſſels, a Te. 
ſticle, a Tuba, a broad Ligament, and a round One. 
Not finding the ſame parts on the right fide, I conti- 
nud my purſuit, and found em faſten d toa leſſer body 
than the former, which was ſeated in the middle ot the 


Artery- The Figure of this Body was like that ot 
the Bottom of the Womb, only twas a little bigger 
and longer than the uſual Size. In effect this was the 
Bottom of the Womb, which I ſhew'd to the Phyſici- 
ans that were prelen”; and 'rwas cqually a Surpriſe to 
us all ro ſee two Bodies perfectly reſembling the Bot. 
tom of the Womb, with chis only difference, that 
the Body on the right fide reſembled a Bottom ex- 
tended by containing a Child, and that on the left 
reſembled one almoſt in its natural poſture. Both 
of em were continuous to the Neck of the Womb. 
Being 1mpatient to know which of the two was 


laid the Vagina open lengthways in its upper and 
Internal part, by which means I perceiv'd the Inner 
Orifice of the Womb, which was ſhut, tho' not fo 


_ cloſe as tis uſually in big-belly d Women. I continu- 


Inner Orifice. In this Bottom I found a falſe Con- 
ception as big as a ſmall Egg, the Membranes of 


did not exceed the Bulk of a great Pea. The Inner 


ed the Inciſion towards the Bottom of the Womb, 
which ] laid open lengthways, having firſt cut up the 


which being looſe and ſoft, tore very eaſily. Theſe 
Membranes were ſtrew'd all over with ſmall conglo- 
bate Glandules of different Sizes, the biggeſt of which 


Orifice was ſtuff d and in ſome meaſure block d up with 
a ſlimy, yellowiſh and very dry matter. 
Having remov'd the falle Conception that filld the 


whole Bottom of the Womb, I eaſily perceiv'd the 


Hole of the Right Taba penetrating into it. Now 


the Queſtion was, whethcr thele two Bodies had any 


mutual 


any ans wh > aq Xt 1 a9 
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| mutual communication. To clear this Matter, I made 
zn luciſion upon that which contain d the Child, lay- 
ing it open from the Upper part to its union with the 
Neck of the Womb, and could find no conſiderable 
| Conduit, nay, nor any paſſage from it to the Inner 
| Oritice, or to the Vagina. This is ſufficient Evidence, 


that of theſe two Cavities, the Right one, in which 


the Falle-Conception was lodg d, was the Natural 
| Bottom 3 and the Left one, containing the Child, 
| was Supernumerary. 


But in regard the Time commonly allotted for the 
Piſſection of a dead Corps, is ſo ſhort, that one can- 


| not trace all the uncommon Particulars ; I choſe to 


cut out theſe two Bodies, with the Neck of the Womb, 


te Teſticles, the Tubæ, the Ligaments, and part of 


the Spermatick Veſſels; and wrapping em up in a 
Napkin, ſent 'em to my Houle, to be view'd at more 
leiſure. 3 

To continue the Diſſection. I open d the Breaſt, 
and having lifted up the Sternum, tound the Lungs 
adhering to the Ribs on the right Side. When I came 


| to the Ventricles of the Heart, I found in the right 


Ventricle one of thoſe ſtrange bodies call d Polypus's, 
which all d the whole Azricle and the Vena Cava for 


five or Six Inches. In the left Ventricle I found ano- 


ther of the ſame nature, only 'twas not half fo big as 
the former. | 3 

The Phyſicians that were preſent not finding it pro- 
per to Cut up the Head, I put the Parts in their natu- 
ral poſture, and ſew'd all up as is uſual upon ſuch 
Occaſions. At Night I made a nicer Diflec ion of the 
Womb at my own Houle ; but took care not to gaſh 
it too much, meaning to keep it as entire as I could, 
in order to have a Draught of it. 
The next Day the Queen Order d me to bring it to 
her. She was then at the Dauphineſs's Apartment, 
and examin'd it very curioully for a long time, 
Monſieur Daquin and Monſieur Fagon acquainted Her 
Majeſty and the Court Ladies with their Sentiments 
upon the Matter. | DES: 8 
The fame Day the Queen ſent for it again, being 
then in her Cloſet with only one Lady. She Review d 
t once more; and I Aniwer'd all the Queſtions She 


put to me. Her Majeſty had not the ſame averſion to 


Anatomical Demonſtrations that other Women have; 
04 for 
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by The Third 
Remark. 


The Fourth 
Benerk, 


ö The Fifth 
1 Þ Remark, 8 


The Sccond 
Remark. 


A Diſſertation upon 
for I have frequently had the Honour to ſhew Her the 
Diſſection ot ſeveral Parts of Animals. 


This, GENTLEMEN, is the faithful Narrative gf 
all that pals d, with reterence ta the Death of that 


Lady, and the Difleclion of her Corps, Before! at. 


tempt to Explain the Cuts, twill be neceſſary to 
lay before you hve or hx Eſſential Remarks. 

1. This Lady, towards the Fourth Month of her 
Reckoning, began to feel an Uneaſineis that laſted til 
ſhe dy d, and encreas d as her Belly grew bigger; 
inſomuch that the could not lie upon her Right Side; 
or if at any time ſhe turn'd to it, ſhe had ſuch unſut. 
ferable Pains as threw her into Swoonings. ”_ 

2. The violent Pains that tortur d her from Eight 
2 Clock at Night, till Five next Morning that ſhe 
dyd, were nor continual, like thole occaſion d by 
Matter floating in the Inteſtines. They return d by 


intervals, like thoſe proceeding from the Womb, 
They begun in the Kidneys, and fo mov'd downward, 


juit as it happens to Women in Labour, abating that 
nothing dropt from the Womb. „ 
3. The Clots of Blood were very black, and very 
ſolid ; they did not break ſo eaſily as thoſe of Blood 
that is but juſt extravaſated. The Serum was ſepatated 
from them by lying long, and there remain d nothin 
but the blackelt and the groſſeſt Fibres. . 
4 The Gap found in the Body that contain d the 


Child was not made by any Inſtrument, but was the | 


etfect of Rending, as it apa-ars by the Draught; for 
the two Lips ate ſo far trom being equal, that they are 


jagged and torn, The ſeveral little pieces of Mem- 
branes that hang round its Circumferences like Fringes, | 
are plain Proof of the Violence it ſuffer d in Burſting. 
The Phyiicians that faw the Diſſcction were of the | 
ame mind with mz; and the Surgeon who had per- 


form'd tne Celarian Operation aſſur d us, that he left 


the Child where he found it, i. e. in the Cavity of the 


Abdomen, upon the Guts, and out of the Cavity in 


which he had been lodg'd ; which was the very potture } 
we found him in. „ | : 
F. The Child muſt have been dead above fifteen } 
Days. He Mas of a Brown and livid Red Colour; 
his Arms and Legs were meagre and attenuated ; and, 5 
V hich puts the matter bey ond all doubt, the Scarf.skin 
peel d off when we touch d it, though never fo gent: 


— — 
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The Child was not quite putrified, by reaſon that 
the Womb is a clole place, where he ſwam in Waters 
that ſerv d for Pickle. For a dead Child does not 
corrupt fo much in the Womb in a Month, as in one 
Day afier tis brought forth. gi 
6. The Left Cavity being only taken up by the The St. | 
| Child, the Right one, which was left empty, gave mak | 
vent through its Veſſels to the Blood that repair d th: | 
cher at the uſual time: So that the Lady had her 
Menſtrual Courſe for {ome time, But as ſoon as this _—_ 
| Cavity was fill'd up by the Falſe- Conception, which p 
happened between the fourth and the fifth Month, the | 
Mcnſftrual Evacuation was ſuppreſs'd. As for the 2 
it alſe- Conception it ſelf, tis caſie to conceive that a 
e ccond Child might be formd in the Right Cavity 
y beiter than in the Left. And tis upon ſuch Occaſions 
s this, that Superfœtation may be allow d, there being 
b, wo ſeparate Cavities; whereas a Supertœtation is only 
d, wpodible in one and the ſame Cavity. But without 
ar cipping further into a Queſtion that requires a longer 
Diſcuſſion, tis certain that a Child was contain'd in 
ye Left and Supernumerary Cavity, and the Right 
od ad Natural Cavity was poſſeſs d by a Falſe Con- 
"we = : 
After a due Conſideration of this faithful Narrative, 
ind of the Remarks I have now made, the Inſpection 
ot the Tables may ſerve to give you as clear an Idea 
of the Matter, as it you had been preſent at the | 
Dill:tion, ©: -- 3 | 
The Firſt Table repreſents this Womb juſt as 'twas The Explic. 
found in the Body, Without any Diminution or Al- tien of the | 
tration 3 for I only made an Inciſion in the inner Fit Table. 
and upper part of the Vagina, in order to diſcover the 
ner Orifice, which does not at all alter the Natural 
Vipotition of the Parts. A A repreſents the Right 


a” 


left WI \ermatick Artery and Vein; B the Teſticle: C the 
the ; D its Orifice; E E the jagged Part; F the 
in od Ligament; G the Round Ligament; H the 
ture WE \atural Cavity of the Womb; I the union of the 


Natural with the Supernumerary Cavity; K the 
W'iproumerary Cavity of the Womb; L the Gap 
; erough which the Child paſsd; MM MM ſeveral 
ess, ſhewing that the Cavity burſt of it ſelkt; NN 
e Lett Spermatick Vein and Artery; O the Teſticle; 
the Tuba; Quits Orifice; RR the Jagged 311 
2 *- 08 8 
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SS the Broad Ligament; T rhe Round Ligamey. 


VV the Incifion made in the Vagina; X the Inne 
Orifice; Y its Hole or Paſſage, which is not fhy 
ſo cloſe as it ſhould be; Z the Vagina, with i 
Wrinkles. | 

The Second Table reprefents the Inner Orifice aud 
the Bottom of the Womb laid open lengthwiſe. Her 
the Cavity of the Orifice is larger than it ſhould h 
by reaſon that it was ſtuff d with a harden d ſlimy My: 
ter, like Glue. The Bottom of the Womb is like 
wite more ſpacious, becauſe it had a Falſe-Conceptin 

lodg'd in it. The Orifice of the Right Tuba is yiſhle 

I obferv'd no difference between this Bottom and that 

of other Wombs, abating that its Lett fide is not he. 

deck d with the ſame Veſſels and Ligaments as the Right 
and that tis not ſeated in the Centre of the Hypogaſtriun, 
as it naturally ought to be; for the Supernumeray 

Cavity on the Left fide being diſtended by the enclotd 
Child, preſs d the other, and oblig d it to retire. 

The Cavity that contain d the Child is repreſents 
as open, till you come to the place where tis knit to 
the Bottom of the Womb; with which it has no com. 
munication, unleſs it be by three or four very thin and 
imall Veſſels, which I did not deſcry till after a patient 
and tedious Search, This Body has a Subſtance like 
that of the Bottom of the Womb; that is to ſay, t 

all over {trew'd with an infinity of Pores, that do not 
reach from the inner to the outer part. Tis much 
thicker. towards the lower part than towards the 
upper, where it grows gradually thinner, and is very 
{lender in the place where it burſt. Some remains of 
the Placenta are preſented to your view, as being fill 
tied faſt to this Cavity. In the Orifice of the Lett 
Taba you fee a ſmall Iron Pin, which reaches to thi 

Cavity. It has the ſame Veſſels and Ligaments as ate 

found upon the Bottom of the Womb; ſo that the 

natural portion of one Bottom is divided betwixl 
theſe two. | —_ 
The Explanation of the Second Table runs thus 

A A repreſents the right Spermatick Artery and Vein; 

B B the Branches repairing to the Teſticle; C C thok 

which run to the Womb; D D thoſe of the Bottom 

of the Womb; EE thoſe of its Neck; F a {mall 

twiz of an Artery that waters the round Ligame"! 5 
G the Taba; H its Orifice leading to the Boro] 
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rigce leading to the Abdomen; LL the Jagged 
part; M the Broad Ligament; N the Round Li- 
Pzment; O the Natural Cavity of the Womb, with 
veral ſmall Orifices that are very plain; PP the 
Tunning along the Inner Orifice, and fill d with a 
Ir opy Humour; R a fort of Glue found at the entry 
Lf the Inner Orifice; 8 the edge or brink of the Inner 
Orißce; T: part of the Vagina . VVVV the Inci- 
on made along its bottom; X the Connexion of 
En two Cavities; Y Y Y ſeveral ſmall Veſſels march- 


of thele Veſſels; 1 1 1 1 the Inciſion of the Super- 
numerary Cavity; 2 the Cavity that contain'd the 
Child ; 3 3 Some remains of the After-birth adhering 
[till to it; 4444 the Rent or Gap through which 
the Child made its exit; 5 the Orifice of the Left 
Tuba; 6 a {mall Pin put into it; 7 the Left Taba; 
8 its Orifice towards the Abdomen; 99 its Jagged 
ment; 12 the Teſticle; 13 The Spermatick Ar- 
tery and Vein. . 
After this Draught was taken, I ſhew'd it to 
Surgeon, who came to my Houle, and took a narrow 
ame very near the Original. 
Entertainment of Learned and Curious Heads ; but 


nich I ſuppoſe none will call in queſtion, who reads 
ic following Atteſtation. 8 | 


E Gm. Oxeſcent, Fagon, Privy-Conncellor and Firſt 


reſent at the Diſſeftion of a Body in which an Extraor- 
mary Womb was found: And that Mr. Dionis, who has 


. gives 4 faithful Repreſentation of the Parts, in his 
"ts, 
Sign'd, FAGO NN, 


Monſieur 


Extremity of the Inner Orifice; Q ſeveral Plaits 


ing from the one to the other; ZZ Z Z the Opening 


Part; 1o the Broad Ligament; 11 the Round Li- 


Dr. Daquin and Dr. Fagon, who were preſent at the 
Diſſection ; and to Monſieur Felix, the King's Firſt 


View of theſe Parts: And all of em agreed, that it 
Tis uſual to invent extraordinary Accidents, for the 


tis is true Matter of Fact in all its Circumſtances, 


lig d the Anatomical Hiſtory of that Caſe, ſpeaks Truth, | 
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j oe the Womb; I a ſmall Pin in that Orifice ; K the | 


Phyjician to His Majeſty, do Certifie, That we were 
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The Second 
Hiftory of a 
Woman's go- 
ing Twenty- 
five Years 


Vith Child. 


quainted the People about her, that ſhe fear d þ 


Mr. Certade a very skilful Surgeon, were call for 


She continued for two Months under the torture d 
theſe violent Pains, and voided Clots of Blood with- 


A Diſſertation upon 
Monfieur Baile has left us in Writing, the Any 
mical Hiſtory of a Woman that was Five and twe 
Years with Child, namely, AHargaret Matthi, 
Cloth-worker's Wife at Tholonſe. She Conceiy' * 
Eleventh Child in the Year 1653, and towards th 
Ninth Month of her Reckoning, the Pains cf: 
Woman's Labour came upon her at Church; and fn; 
part of the Waters being already voided, ſhe x. 


ſhould be Deliver d in the Church. Irmmediateh 
ſhe was carry d to a neighbouring Houſe ; and her Pain 
abating upon the Relief ſhe there met with, ſhes 
afterwards carry d Home, where her Pains attack! 
her more violently than before. Upon this, Dr. C ni 
and Dr. Mulatier two famous Phyſicians, a} 


and endeavour'd, though in vain, to give her Eat 


out Fibres, or any carnous part. Afterwards ſhe 
voided a White Humour that was ſometimes tincturd 
with Blood; and her Breaſts were fill d with an e. 
traordinary quantity of Milk. About the Fifth Month 
the Flux of the Whites ceas'd, and ſhe recover d her 
Strength by degrees, being ſtill incommoded with a 
troubleſom Load in her Belly, and never eaſie but 
when ſhe lay upon her Reins. ee 

This Accident happen'd in the Year 1653, from 


which time, till the Year 1678, ſhe ſuffer d now and 


then as violent Pains as thoſe of Child-birth. When 
they attack'd her moſt ſeverely, ſhe entreated tht 
Surgeon to rip up her Belly, and ſo put an end to her 
Miſery, She was troubled with frequent Swooning} 


and unaccountable Longings for certain ſorts d 


that they ſaw the Child move ſeveral times: but the 
Surgeon and the Apothecary, who obſerv'd her very 


perccive any other motion than that which attended 
the Mother's turning from one fide to the other; fol 


 During.rhis ſpace of time, which was Five and twenty 


Aliment. Some of the Women about her affirmd, 


narrowly, and were frequently call d, could nevi! 


then the Lump fell to the fide upon which ſhe ) 


Years, and ſome Months, this Woman had ſeveral Fig 
of Sicknets, and at laſt died of a Continual Fee'y 
January the 17th, 1678. in the Sixty ſecond Year © 
her Age, 1:9 
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a WF The next Day, Mr. Cortade open d her Corps, in Naar es { 
enty the preſence of Gaillart, Baile, Laborde, and Grangeron, Dyeniag Is 
| all famous Phyſicians 3 and of Mr. Labat and Car- the Body. 
Ner blunecau, two noted Anatomiſts. Having cut up the 
the E Muſcles and the Peritonæum, they found the Cawl ſchir- 

q rous, and ſomewhat carnous and about two fingers 
"= breadth thick. 1 was ſretch'd over the Maſs they 
TY Eb for, and adher d to it. When they lifted it 
" up, they turn'd over the whole Heap towards the 
ately WH Breaſt of the deceas d Perſon, and then they had ſome 


as WE apprehenſion that the ſhapeleſs Maſs was a Child. At 
dest View they doubted ir, becauſe twas found out of 
ck E the Womb; but their Doubts were quickly diſpell d, 
* | when they put a Knife into it and felt the Bones, and 


aw Nails and Toes upon one of the Feet that they 
b {:parated from the Maſs. 4 | 
_ Before they meddled further with the Maſs, they 0 
CW pad a mind,to fee what Condition the Parts of the | 
Fl | Abdomen were in, and particularly the Womb, upon 
| F which they found a Body, which being hard like a 
uußg stone, enclos'd a great Ulcer that ſpread it ſelf over 

the Bottom of the Womb. Upon the Womb: ſide it 
be had a Cavity full of white and thick Pas, without any 
oy dnoiſom Smell. On the oppoſite fide twas Convex, 
: and reſembled the Convex ſide of an Oiſter. The reſt 


of the Womb was in its natural ſtate, and they met 
nM vi no conſiderable Accident in the neighbouring 
5 Parts. | NEED RS 
. They cut out the Maſs, and carry d it to the Sur- 


+ eon Houſe, to be Viewd at their leiture : But be- 
hr fore they went about that, Mr. Baile took the four 
Draughts that are in his Book. The whole Maſs was 
WF f£icompals'd with a Callous Matter, under which they 
1 found all the Parts of a Child, harden d and half pu- 
tried; and theſe weigh d Eight Pound, at the rate of 
Sixteen Ounces to the Pound. They cut up all the 
Viſcera in the three Cavities, the Particulars of which 
you may read in Mr. Bai/e's Book. My Buſineſs at pre- 
ſent is only to obſerve, That the Child was found in 
the Cavity of the Abdomen. fn 
The tame Author gives us another Inſtance of a Big- owmer la- 
belly'd Woman, mention'd by ſeveral Phyficians and fiances. 
Hiſtorians ; namely, one Columbæ Caritat at Sens, who 
carry d a Child in her Body Eight and twenty Years, 
and in whoſe Corps the Surgeon found the _ © 
1 lar 
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hard as a Stone. He adds, That the Acta Eruditgy; 
printed at Breſlau, make mention of a Child duly 
torm'd, that was found in the Cavity of the Allmen 
between the Streight-Gut and the Womb, without an 
appearance of any Uicer or Scar in the Womb. In 
he aſſures us, That Riolanus, Harvey, and ſeveral ot 
found Fœtuss in the Tubæ of the Womb; and gives: 
particular Inſtance of one that was found in that 
Organ, at Paris, ſome years ago. 
| Sens and Th louſe are not the only Places where 
Children have been obſervd to lodge ſeveral years in 
their Mothers Bodies. I ſaw a Fætus at Ponte Mouſin 
that had lodg d Two and twenty Years in the Cayity 
of its Mother's Abdomen. The Account I had of it 
was this-: SO DOOR Oh ns 
The thid In the Year 1678, the Court made a Progreſs to 
3 _— Lorrain, and happend to lodge all night at Ponte 
timance of Mouſſon; where the Queen went to ſee the Jeſuits Cul. 
a Big-Belly. lege, which indeed is very fine. The Jefuits conducted 
Her Majecty to their Laboratory or Diſpenſatory, which 
is wonderful pretty, and very well furnifh'd. At 
that time Father Barbillart, a Man of great Repute all 
over the Country, was Maſter of it; and to entertain 
the Queen with his beſt Rarities, ſhew'd her the Skin 
of a Man, Curry d, which reſembled a Camels Hide; 
and a large Bottle full of Spirit of Wine, with a Child 
in it, that he had kept for ſeveral Years. He took the 
Infant out of the Bottle, and ſurpriz d the Queen with 
the Intelligence, That he was ſeveral years acquainted 
with a Woman to whom he had exhibited (though in | 
vain) great quantities ot Remedies, for an extraordi- 
nary Swelling in her Belly ; Thar this Swelling neither 5 
encreas d nor dimin:ſhd, but incommoded the poor | 
Woman in ſuch a manner, that ſhe frequently wiſh'd Wl : 
| 
| 
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rather to die, than to endure the Pain it occaſiond; 

That after this Swelling had continu'd Three and 

twenty Years, the Woman dy'd ; and being open d, 

that Child was found in the Cavity of her Abdomen, 

without any Damage accruing to the Womb, or the 

A Few neighbouring Parts; and that there was only two 
niger 3 quarts, or better, of Water, in which the Child (wang 
the Abdomen, and WAS preſerv d from corruption. | 
After the Queen's Departure, I ſtay'd and took a 
il | narrower view of the Fatas, which I found to be of a 
kl hard conſiſtence, and round like a Ball; for it 1 
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l ure impreſs d upon it in its Mother's Belly. Its 
5 15 Nen Spine were ſo ſhrunk and wither'd, 
that tley could not be extended; its Face had a hideous | 
| aſpect, and irs Colour was a very dark Red. I put 
| Geral Queſtions to Father Barbillart ; but he either 
could not or would not acquaint me with what hap- 
| he pleaded, that he was not then at Ponte Mouſſon. 
| But the Inhabitants of the Town inform d me, that 
| ſhe had bore Children before this happened; that ſhe 


end to the Woman when her Belly began firſt to riſe; 


had been under the Pains of Labour for Three and 


| twenty Years, but never could be Brought. to-Bed; 
that ſhe dy d of ſome Diſtemper about four Years be- 
| fore, and after her death this Child was found in her 
Belly. . 5 
I mnt forbear repeating Father Barb:/lart's Senti- The jeſuirs 
ments upon the Matter. When I put the Queſtion to Opinion. 
| him, he reply d, That he took the Child to be a fellow- 
| Twin with the Perſon that paſs'd tor its Mother; 


That uſually Twins lie a part one from the other, but 
in this caſe the one was formed within the Body of the 
other, and that the Child was as old as the ſuppoſed 
Mother in whoſe Body twas lodg d. I endeavour'd 


to convince him of his Errour, by pleading, that 


'twas form'd in the Tubæ, and dropt from them into 


the Cavity of the Abdomen. But he adher d ſtiffly to 


his own Opinion. 

I promis d to relate another Adventure, which is 
much of a piece with the preceding Hiſtories. It hap- 
pen d but lately, and an Account of it was pub- 


liſnd: 
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- AGoldſmith's Wife, that was Thirty four Years of & Fourth Jn. 


ge TOY . ſt: t the 
Age, and of a chin tender Conſtitution, having already Ike f 


bad Four Children, and being with Child of the Fifth, 


was oblig d, by narrow Circumſtances, to come to the 
Fitel-diex, Sept. 4. 1696. She was then in her Ninth 


Month, and very uneaſie, for ſhe could not lie 


neither on her Back nor on her Sides ; but was forc'd 
either to fit in a Chair, or get upon her Knees in her 
Bed, bending her Head towards her Stomach. 
' The Midwite obſerving her Uneaſineſs and Pain, 
enquird into the Time and other Circumſtances of her 
Cendition, and receiv'd this Anſwer; That after the 
firſt Six Weeks enſuing upon her Conception, ſhe was 
kizd with violent and continual Pains, terminating 
towards 
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towards her Navil ; that this Pain continued till th 
third Month; that from thence to the ſixth Mong, 
ſhe was ſiez d with Convulſions and a fort of Lethy. 


 gick Fits, accompanied with deep Swoonings; that 


from the ſixth Month to the eighth ſhe retrieved he 
Strength and was much eater ; that the Pains which 
acticted her atter that, were occaſioned by the Childs 
puſhing of his Head againſt her Navel, where a gtet 


Swelling appear d: And in Effect the contaming 


parts of that Region were ſo dilated and beat thin 


that one might ſenſibly diltinguiſh the Head of the 
Child. 3 


The Midwife apprehending that her caſe was un. 
common, was confirm d in that Apprehenſion by pu. 
ting up her Hand; tor ſhe could not find the Inner Oni. 
fice, but felt acroſs the Vagina the Foot of a Child 
bended up to the 1 high, which was enclosd in 2 
thick and diſtended Membrane full of Water. The 


Child being chus unduly feared, ſhe was apprehenſive 
of ill contequences, and with that View recommended 


her to Dr. Hemmerez, who by Cordial and Pacifck 
Potions, mitigated her Pains for ſome Days. He or- 


 der'd her to be bled in the Foot, after which the 


Child ceas'd to pu againſt the Navil, and the Swel- 
ling of that Region fell, probably becauſe the Child 
being dead was tallen down to the Bottom of the H- 


poyaſtriunm. Then the whole Region of the Abaomes | 


ſeem d to be hydropically ditpos'd, tor the motion ot 


the Waters was viſible, and part of em run forth for 


{ome Days by vertue of the bleeding which leffend 
her Belly mightily. In tine. ſhe died Oct. 21. 
Mr. Jouy Surgeon to the Hotpital open'd her in the 
preſenc: of Mr. Colignon firſt Surgeon, and Madam 
Gone) firſt Midwite to the Hoſpital. The Account he 
gives of her caſe is this. As ſoon as I cut up the Covers 
of the Abdomen, there came forth about two or three 


Quarts ot Water and Blood. At the ſame time the 


Head of the dead Child appeared naked, which promp- 
ted us to think that the Womb was broke. To ob- 
tain a clearer View of all the circumſtances, I cut up 
the Covers trom the Xiphoides Cartilage or the Heart. 
pit to the Hhpogaſtrinm, and found part of the Child 


within a Bag that ſerv d it both tor a Womb and Mem- 


branes, for there was nothing elſe to be ſeen about it. 
Having drawn the Child out of the Belly, I bs 
: | l 
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„un tied by a Rope or String which I trac'd to a 
[ner Maſs # Fleſh, and this was the Placenta where 

Ir was inſerted. One part of this Maſs ſtuck cloſe to 
tte Meſentery and the Colon on the left ſide; and J 
bad ſome difficulty to diſengage it. Juſt by this Mais 
I found another ſmaller Maſs as big as a Kitiney, 
; Which -adher'd chiefly to the Meſentery, and in which 
| WE ©mc Branches of the Rope were rang d. 
o WW Tis to be obſerved that the big Maſs was perfectly Remarks up. 
n cound, and that the greateſt part of it was tied within ; hay Diſſe- 
e do the Cover or Bag wherein the Child lay; that, part 

of this Bag was corrupted, eſpecially the part next the 

n- MW Mother's Navel, which the Child had jogg'd and bat- 
i. er d by its continual Efforts upon that Region. 
i. WW This Bag or Membrane begun at the Edge of the 
14 W Right 7-54, and march'd in an Oblique Line towards 
2 e Left Side, terminating at the Bottom of the Ca- 
he ty form d by the bending of the Os Sacram, and 
ve pon the ſides of the Bladder, Womb, and Straight 
7d Cut; for a ſmall portion of it, which it ſeems was 
dilated and thruſt down by the foot of the Fætus, 
deſcended between the Womb and the Straight Gut. 
The Bag had ſo preſs d down and ſqueez d the other 
adjacent parts, that it had made a conſiderable deal of 
room for it ſelf in the abovemention'd Cavity, for the 
greateſt part of the Child's Body lay at the Bottom of 
the Cavity in a bending ſort of poſture, and not upon 


| of iss Knees, for the Breaſt and the Head were a little 
tor ais d, and lay obliquely towards the Right Side, 
nd here the Head form d the foremention'd Eminence 


or Riſing in the Region of the Navel. 


the After Dinner, L cut up the Womb in the preſence 
dam of Dr. Hemmeres, Mr. Morriceau the famous Man- 
t he mdwite, and Mr. Duderney and Mery two celebrated 
vers I Anatomiſts. Upon the outſide twas entire and in its na- 
hree WW tural State, abating that twas ſomewhat bigger than 
the Wl ordinary ; and the inſide was in the fame condition as 
mp- r commonly is in Women that are not with Child. 
ob- put a long and ſmall Styler into the Right Cornu, 

t up Which paſs'd eaſily into the Taba of that fide to the 
ert. I Length of three Fingers Breadth; but could not run 
;hild r farther, by reaſon that the Taba was ſtrairned 


| nd ſhrunk a little above rhe place where irs Jags 

ut it. WY ould have commenc'd : Now its jagged part was not 

ound WI Uinguiſhable, becauſe it had dilated it felt prodigi- 
| 3 P 555 oully, 
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ouſly, after confounding it ſelf with the Chorionand 4, 
»ios the natural Covers of the Fœtus, in order 1, 
detach a thin Cover extending to the middle ot tie 
left Tuba, where part of it ſtuck faſt .This fame Men. 


| brane or Cover was likewiſe knit to ſome of the 


Liſcera of the Abdomen to the Straight Gut, and t 
the outer part of the Womb, as it appear d by the 


Threads that ſtill hung upon theſe Parts. In fine, the 


whole Company concluded unanimouſly that th 
Child had neither been torm'd nor entertain d in th 


Womb. 


Another Ins 


So tar Mr. J. At the End of this Account he 


t-nce ro he ads that about fix Years before, a Woman of 1; 
"me PaPOE. Years of Age dying in the Hoſpital of a remarkah} 


in paſt Ages. And for this Reaſon I think I hav} 


as a great Rarity. 


Diſtemper, and having declar d before her Death thi | 


ſhe thought ſhe was three Months gone with Child; 
he open d her immediately after ſhe expird, and 
found the Womb as ſmall as it uſes to be in thoſe who 
never bore Children; but at the Right Corn of the 
Womb meeting with a thing as big as an Egg that he 
took to be a carnous Swelling, he cut it out, and 
tound within it the Bones of a wither'd Child with 


| his Rope, which was done over with a little plaiſter- 
like Humour, as if it had been Varniſh. All the other 


parts of the Womb were in a good condition, This 
Feius he ſhew'd to Mr. Duverncy who look d upon i 

'Twere ealy to make a large Collection of Inſtance 
of this nature our of Authors: But thoſe I have mei- 


tion'd having happen'd in our own time, and being 


vouch'd by an Infinity of Witneſſes, I take it they 
cannot be call d in queſtion like thoſe which happen 


ſaid enough to convince you that the Syſtem of the 
Oviſte gives the molt probable Account of Generations 


I am at once free of all Prepoſſeſſion on the behalf 
of the Ancients, and reſolvd not to go along with 
the Moderns where their Arguments are not grounded 
upon the Structure of the Parts that are viſible to my} 
own Eye; and back'd by certain Experiments Andy 


in this Capacity, I ſhall now endeavour to {et the 


Syſtem of the Ovi/te in its cleareſt Light; and indeed 
I mult tay that tis one of the chief Benefits that ths 
Age has reapd from the Diſcoveries of Anatomy. 
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, the Generation of Man. 211 
An Animal cannot be produc d without a Couple, 2 
ze. a Male and a Female, each of which acts its re- boch LP 
| ſpective part in the admirable work of Generation. bue to Ge. 
Let us enquire therefore firſt into the Man's Part; ration. 
and then we ſhall endeavour to diſcover what falls to 

che Womans Share. , | 

The greateſt Difficulties upon the buſineſs of Ge- The Mans 
| {eration do not relate to the Man; for we ſee plainly Fer. 

what he does and how he does it. The whole of his 
Addon may be reduc d to two heads, namely the pro- 

| ducing of Seed, and the conveying of it into the 


it Bi Womb. | 
1 | *Tis certain that all Animals produce ſuch a fort of Four Opini. 
ble } 


Ged, as is capable to beget another like to that from 8 

whence it ſprung. But tis not eaſy to underſtand 

ld; Wi how this Seed is made. I meet with four Opinions 

with reference to the Nature of the Seed. Some ſay 

"no Wii; prepard by the concoction and converſion of 

Blood into Seed. Others call it a Juice imported 
by the Nerves to the Organs of Generation. The ol 
third Claſs alledge that the Seminal Particles are ſe- - 
rarated and ſtrain d out by the Teſticles. And the 


1 Laſt ect tell us the Seed is compos d of an Infinity 
. 1 of little Animals which they call Seminary. Twill 
1 be proper to give an Explication of all theſe Sen- 


ments i 
The firſt Anatomiſts took the matter of the Seed The firkt O. 
to be the Blood imported to the Teſticles by four? . 
permatick Veſſels, namely two Arteries and two 
Veins They imagin d that the Vein and Artery of 
the fame fide have a mutual communication by ſeve- 
nl Auaſtomoſet; that by this means the Arterious 
ad Venous Blood are blended together, and fo pre- 
rd to be changed into Seed. Accordingly they 
ald theſe Veſſels Preparantia This mixture of Ar- 
aious and Venous Blood they unagin'd to be con- 
yd to the Teſticles, and there boyſd and converted 
to Seed by the peculiar faculty and vertue of that 
un. This Opinion is defeated by three Reaſons. 
be Vein does not import Blood to the Teſticles; 
erte taught by the Laws of Circulation that the Veins 
„aut the general Maſs of Blood with that which the 
es carried off to the part, 2. There is no commu- 
ation between the Artery and the Vein, as I ſhew'd 
MF «monſtraring theſe Velen, 3. The Teſticle has 
| 2 | no 
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bl no Cavity where the Coction can be perform'd; ts, Wl + 
i the Arteries terminate at the upper part of the Tet. 5 
| cles, where there enters no Blood but what is neceſay il 
1k for their Nouriſhment. | \ 
5 The ſecond The Patrons of the ſecond Opinion thought they Wi 1 
5 Opinion. mended the matter much by alledging that the Sem. WM 1: 
. nal Matter is a Juice imported by the Nerves to E 
. Organs of Generation; that it diſtills from the Bran / 
if to theſe Parts; that in the time of Ejaculation o 


may feel it trickling along the Hina of the Back 
that when the Adventure is over, the Animal is fechl 
and dejected through the great Diſſipation of the Shi. 
rits that are hurry'd along with the Seed; and in fine 
that the Seed is of the tame Colour with the Animal 
Juice that one may expreſs from the Nerves, and con 
{equently theſe two Liquors are of the ſame nature 
This Opinion is likewiſe vanquiſh'd by three Argu 
ments. 1. The Nerves have not a Cavity that is d 
pable of receiving Seed-like Matter; for their Structui 
allows only the Animal Juice to run along their Fibre 
becauſe tis very ſubtile. 2. The Teſticles would d 
ablolutely uſeleſs, if the Seed came otherwiſe than by 
them. 3. Eunuchs are uncapable of Generation, thai 
the Nerves that terminate in the Seminal Veſicles and 
Proſtates remain ſtill, We conclude therefore ti 
Nerves can import no prolifick Seed. 
Le Fung The Authors of the third Opinion affirm that tif 
pt” Seed conſiſts of ſeveral Seminal Particles ſeparated anf 
filtrated from the Blood. This Opinion is the mol 

likely, becauſe tis grounded upon a firm princip$ 

namely the Circulation; which teaches us that ti 
Spermatick Arteries convey to the Teſticles the Blood 

which the Veins bring back to the Heart to be mix8 

with the reſt of the Mals; that the Seed couch d 

that Arterious Blood is ſeparated and itrain'd Dy UB 
Teſticle in its Paſſage, and is afterwards carry d by UM 
Vaſa Deferentia to the Seminal Veſicles, where 158 
Prvd ferv'd for occaſional Ute. n 
The Anatomical Experiments added to the Kno. 

ledge we have of the Structure of the Teſticles; g 

us to know that the producing of Seed is a continue 
Filtration of ſeveral Particles, which being gath*'M 

into a Body make a Liquor that is qualify'd tor t 

torming of a Man. But tis not eaſy to concelve E 

10 many different parts as enter into the compoſitiq 
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dea Man, ſhould be fo exactly muſter'd up in the 
6: Feed as never to miſs of producing an Organis d Body | 
ir WY of the fame nature with that from whence it ſprung. 
Mr. Lam in his Anatomical Diſcourſes makes this Ad- 
hey WY vance; that the fame neceſſity which obliges the 
mW Plants after a ſet period of time to put forth the Seeds 
te which give being to others, does likewiſe influence 
in Animals at a certain Age to produce prolifick Seed. 
one This he explains after the following manner. 
ack: The Moiſture of Infancy being conſum d by the 
eee over-powering Heat, the Blood is crouded with a 
0 ercatec number ot Corpyſculaum's qualify d to nouriſh 
the Parts and repair their Loſſes, than there is occaſion 
for: do that a great number of theſe Nutritious Parti- 
cles meeting with no reception in the reſpective parts, re- 
turn along with the Blood. The Head ſends back ſuch 
particles as are proper for recompoſing all the different 
parts tis made of; and ſo do the other parts. Now 
| all theſe various forts of Particles being mixt with the 
Blood, are ftrain'd through the Teſticles; after 
which they rally and compoſe a Humour which is the 
ſenlible and corporeal part of the Seed. He adds far- 
ther, that there being likewiſe a greater Magazine of 
es an Spirits than what is neceſſary for repairing the daily 
Lolles, part of em is detach d and carry d impetuoully 
by the Nerves to the Teſticles, where they mix with 
the above-mention'd Seminal Humour, and ſo form a 


0 au lively and prolifick Seed, which produces a Man, 
: mol by ranging its various Particles in due order; for the 
Particles detach d from the Head, (for inſtance) have 


ſuch a diſpoſition and motion as to joyn all together in 

the ſame order that they were in before their depar- 
ture from that Organ. Thus they form a new head, 
like to that from whence they were detach'd, though 
tis incomparably lets; and the Union of this, and the 
other Organs form'd by the {ame Laws, makes a 
Child; the Members of which have the ſame mutual 
proportion with that of the Farher's. This will be 
{et in a clearer Light by the Sequel of this Diſcourſe. 


3 Ehe fourth Opinion is altogether new. Its Voraries The Sar 


one may detcry them very eafily, and the Gentlemen 
af the Academy of Seiences aſſüre us that they have 
. {eg 


ina affirm that an Infinity ot Seminal Animalcula ſwim Opinion. 
ate and flutter about in the Liquor which compoſes the 
oY body of the Seed. Tis faid that with a Microſcope 
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ſeen em in the Seed of Men, Dogs, Ducks, &c. They 


ſay they move in the Seminal Liquor, juſt as the 6 


Serpents do in Vinegar; and alledge, That theſe Semin; 
Animals are fo many Seeds of Men, which being con- 
vey d to the Ovarium, ſtrike at the firſt Egg they meet 


wich; upon which one of em perforates the Mem- 


brane, or gets into the Egg by a ſuppoſed Orifice, and 


_ preſently ſhuts it felt up, leaving the reſt to periſh 


without doors, unleſs ſome of em be fo lucky as to 
ſlip into another Egg. The Animal that enters the 
Egg ſerves for Sperm, which by ſwelling it up, prompts 
it to diſengage it ſelt from the Ovarium, and tl 
into the Tuba, which conducts it to the Womb. 


A Gentleman of my Acquaintance having aſſurd 
me that he ſaw em, and that they were ſo ſmall, that 
twas hard to perceive em, even with a Miſcroſcope: 
I took occaſion to inſinuate, That at that rate, Three 
drops of Seed muſt contain above an Hundred of em. 


tpon which he made anſwer, That they contain d 
above a Million. To this ſurpriſing Anſwer, I reply d, 
That ſince but one or two at moſt, of ſuch a prodigious 


number ot little Men, were made uſe of, there was 2 
great deal of Seed loſt. He added, That they could | 
not be diſcern d, unleſs the Seed were {till hot, and but 
| juſt voided. To this I reply d, That upon this Occa- 
ſion the ſame thing might happen, that we obſerve | 
when the Rays of the Sun enter through the chink of | 
a Window ; tor then an infinity of little Atoms ſeem | 
to flutter in the place where the Rays make their im- 


preſſion, and reſemble Auimalcula; which one would 


take to be living Subſtances, it he were not otherwiſe | 
afſur d that there was nothing in the caſe but Duſt: | 
And that after Blood letting, the Fibres of the Blood | 
are ſeen to move in the Poringer, till they have taken 
their place at the bottom, and the Blood is become 
cold. I remonſtrated, That the Seed might contain 


ſmall Fibres calculated for forming the Bones, and 


the groſſer Parts of the Body, which by virtue of their ; 
motion while the Blood is yet hot, may paſs for An- 
mals. To the Objection, That the Liquor might (lip 5 


out through the ſinall Hole that the Animal is oblig d 


to make, to obtain entrance into the Egg: He made 3 
anſwer, That the Animal entred after the ſame man- 
ner as the Air enters a little Ball, without giving vent 

to what is contain d within it; or elſe, That the Mem- 


brane 
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brane of the Egg had ſmall Valves, which gave the 
— 4 Animal gn to inſinuate itſelf, while they 
| oppos'd the egreſs of the Liquor. No Diſcoveries can 
de made, without tracing and ſurveying every thing 
| that happens; and for that reaſon, I have here re- 
counted the Subſtance of this our Conference; which 
I concluded, in inſinuating, That this wanted Confir- 

tion. 5 
wt 4 Hartſocker intimates, in his Dioptrical Eſſay, The Proofs 
That he takes himſelf for the firſt Man that examin'd fr this Opi- 
the Seed of Animals with a Microſcope, and diſcover'd* 
that tis full of an infinity ot other Animals; which 
mov d him to publiſh it in the 3 iſt oarnal des Sgavane 
bor the Year 1678. He aſſures the World, That the 
it Led of Men and Quadrupeds is full of ſeveral little 
e: animals reſembling young Frogs, and that the 
ee Animals in the Seed of Fowl is like Worms or Eels. 
n. He adds, That in ſpeaking of the Seed, he does not 
'4 nean the Glutinous Matter that iſſues from the Proſtate, 
d, but*the Liquor that ſprings from the Seminal Veſicles ; 
us and, That he can perceive no Animals in that Gluti- 
2 WH nous Matter, which ſeems only to ſerve to liquor the 
Paſſage through which theſe Animals paſs, and ſo 
prevent their being injur d. He ſays further, That the 
Auimalcula in the Seed of a vigorous Young Animal 
live much longer than thoſe of an Old one; That a 
moderate Fire-heat kills 'em out of hand, whereas 
they'll live ſeveral Hours in the Cold; That a drop of 
Brandy, or any other ſtrong Liquor, makes an end of 
em immediately; That he could perceive none in the 
ked taken after repeated Engagements with a Woman: 


or 0varia of the Womb, it unites to it through the 
tendereſt part of its Body, and the Egg unites with 
the Womb : fo that theſe Three Bodies ought to be 
bold upon as One; foraſmuch as the Blood paſſes, - 


P 4 by 


l Which is not to be wonder d at, by reaſon that the 
minal Veſicles or Ciſterns of the Seed being ex- 
en MW bauſted, there is nothing then voided but the Glutinous 
me Humour of the Proſtates, which is improperly call'd 
zin Led, and in which no Auimalcula are found. Upon 
nd YI tie whole, he believes, That each of the Animalcula 
cir actually contains, under the cover of a very fine Mem- 
ni- FI vane, a Male or a Female Animal of the fame Species 
lip MF Vith that from whence the Seed ſprung ; That when 
gd oF ve of thele Auimalcula enters the Egg in the Teſticles 
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by the way of Circulation in the Woman, to the Egg 
from the Egg to the Diminutive Animal, and returns 
from the Small Animal to the Egg, and from the Egg 
to the Woman. 5 
Tis likely this Opinion was firſt founded upon 
Mr. Hartſocker's foregoing Remarks: But after all, ti 
not without its Difficulties. | = 
Judgment Of theſe Four Opinions relating to the Nature of 
— 2 the Seed, the Firſt and Second cannot be maintaind; 
andi tis the Third which I take to be the mo likely: 
For I durſt not paſs ſentence upon the Fourth, without 
tuther Light into the Matter. GL 
Several Seminal Particles being ſeparated from the 
Blood by the Natural Diſpoſition of the Teſticles, they 
are receiv'd by an infinite number of the ſmall Roots 
of the Epididymes, which convey em to theſe Glan- 
dulous Bodies; from whence they repair to the Vaſa 
Deferentia, and are by them conducted, by drops, to 
the Seminal Veſicles. In theſe Veſicles all theſe Par. 
ticles being join d, make a Prolifick Liquor call'd Seed, 
- _ Which is laid up tor a Reſerve in theſe little Bags. 
Of Copulk All the care that Nature takes in railing this Liquor 
90% to a due degree of Perfection, would prove of no uſe, 
it it continu'd always in the Ciſterns. It muſt have | 
an Egreſs, and be transferr'd to a Place that's qualify d 
for the Production of Man. This Place is the Womb; | 
and the Action which transfers the Seed is calld 
Copulatiou. 1 1 
Animals have no occaſion to be egg'd up to this 
Action, or inſtructed in the way of going about it. All of 
m are determind, by a Natural Inſtinct, to that way 
of Acting which is moſt convenient for their Species. | 
When a Man arrives at a certain period ot years, he en- 
clines to it of his own accord; Nature chalks down } 
the way, inſomuch that though he be brought up in 
ignorance, without ever hearing a word of Copulation, | 
yet he knows how to go about ir, and ſtands in need 
of no other Maſter for that end, than the bare inſpira- 
tion of Nature, which determines all other Animals. 
Indeed, there is this difference between Man and other 
Animals; that they are prompted to the Action by 8 
2 Brutal Paſſion, whereas Man ought to confine his 
FPaſſion to the meaſures of Reaſon, and the Laws of 
r | 7925 : : 
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In ſpeaking of Copulation, I do not mean to trace 
it in a groſs manner; but only as a Phyſician who en- 
| lexvours to pry into the Works of Nature, and unveil 
all the Circumſtances retaining to Generation, In 
performing this, I ſhall confine my ſelt to the modeſteſt 


Terms, and to the Verge of an Anatomiſt, 
Copulation is the joining of a Male to a Female. 
Both the one and the other are often- times tranſported 
by a furious Paſſion , which, without liſtening to 
Reaſon, hunts for Satisfaction. This Paſſion is occa— 


on d by a mix d motion of Pleaſure and Pain in the 
Genitals, which raiſes an eager Deſire tor Copulation, 


In the Action, the Male gives, and the Female receives: 
But the neceſſary Qualifications, in order to a regular 


Giving, muſt now be conſider d. 
There are Three neceſſary Circumſtances, in per- 


| forming the Act of Copulation. The firſt is, the 


Erection of the Yard ; the ſecond, its being lodg d in 
the Neck of the Womb; and the third is, the Ejacula- 
tion of the Seed. 


The Yard muſt be conſider d in two different Con- Of the rre: 
ditions ; 4. e. either when tis ſoft and lank, in which _ of the 
caſe it cannot go about the work of Generation; or 


when tis {tiff and bent, in which caſe tis qualify d to 
convey the Seed to the proper Place. T he aft {tate is 
that in which we now conſider it. I ſhew'd you be- 
fore, that the Arterious Blood repairing to the Caver- 
nous Nerves, caus'd the Erection. The Experiments I 


have made upon that Head, have wean'd me from the 


Opinion of the Ancients, who aſcrib d its Inflamma- 
tion to the Spirits. But beſides the Natural Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Cavernous Nerves, which qualifies 'em to 


| receive the Blood by the Arteries, to ſtop it for ſome 


time, and afterwards to pour 1t into the Veins ; Reaion 
ſpeaks, that ſo ſtrong a bending cannot be the effect of 
Wind, but of Tones Is that's more bulky, namely, che 
Blood, Tis obſerv'd, That a Large Yard does not Stand 
ſoreadily as a Small one; and when it does, it cannot 
hold fo long, becauſe it requires more Rlondl to fill it; 


and when tis full, it is heavier, and conſequently apt to 
tall in a very ſhort time. Sometimes the Erection is fo 


ſtrong, that the Yard is always bent, as in a Priapiſinus 
and a Satyriaftr, which are very uneaſie and dangerous 
Littempers : But that torr of Erection is not proper 
tor Generation, The true and teatonable bay” is 

5 ä 
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that, in which the Fancy being warm'd with the lde, 
of Pleaſure, the Animal Juice (which you may call: 
Spirit) allies out, and repairs with expedition to the 
Nerves of the Genitals, where it throws it ſelf into the 
Cavernous Bodies, and mixes with the Arterious Blood 
then lodg d in the ſame Bodies; upon which enſues the 


Ebullition of theſe two Liquors, and conſequently an 


Erection. The only Ute of Erection, is to enable the 
Yard to enter the Neck of the Womb, and ſquirt in 
the Seed upon it. Nature has taught all Animals 
(and Man among the reſt) the moſt convenient Poſture 
tor compaſling that End; and every one is acquainted 
with the meaſures of Decency that Reaſon enjoins, 


I ſhall therefore paſs over this Head in filence, and 


ſhall now only obſerve to you, That the Buſineſs of 
Generation ſuffers no Alteration from the Shortneſ or 
Length of the Yard within the Neck of the Womb; 
for the Action of the two Round Ligaments conſiſts 
in making the Bottom of the Womb to approach the 
Head of the Yard, in order to receive the Seed in time 
of Ejaculation, Theſe two Ligaments ſeem to be bet- 
ter calculated for this Uſe, than for that which has 


| hitherto been aſſignd em, namely, the keeping of the 


Womb from rifing too high. 
Or the Ea. The Ejaculation which ought to follow the lodging 
on of of the Yard in the Neck of the Womb, is thus per- 
paſſes through the Ejaculatory-Veſſels, and enters the 
Brerbra 3 from whence tis ſquirted out with a jirk, by 

virtue of the Convulſions that then ſeize the Yard, 

1 make this Remark, in the firſt place, That this 
Emitlion is perform'd more nimbly in ſome thanin 

others; which is either occaſion'd by this, that ſome 


are keener than others, or that their Seminal Velicles | 
are fuller of Seed. In the next place, tis remarkable, | 
That the Quantity of the Seed thus emitted cannot be 
determin d, for that ſome ſpurt out more than others, 
and that no more is neceſſary than what can keep up its 
conveyance to the Ovarium. As Ejaculation is the laſt | 
point of the Man's Action, ſo tis the Aim he has in 
view; tor the principal Pleaſure is confin d to that 
Critical Moment; and all the Circumſtances that uſher | 
it in, have an eye upon that Inſtant, which is over ver 


quickly, 


form d. The Seed taking leave of the Seminal Veficles, | 
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Tis this ſhort-liv'd Pleaſure, rather than the deſire Of themes: 
or having Children, that Man is often- times acted by. ton © 
In earneſt, It Nature had not planted in the Genitals 
| ſenſe of an extraordinary Pleaſure accruing from Em- 
| braces, Man would ſeldom give himſeſf the trouble of 
| Copulation. But wiſe Nature meaning to perpetuate 
W the Species of Animals, has tack d a Pleaſure to thoſe 
Parts, that forces Animals to Couple; and that 
Man, with all the Artillery of Reaſon, is not able to 
ntrol. | oy Ry 
"Mr. Lamy concludes upon a Sixth Senſe, different 
from all the other Senſes, from this Argument. In 
Eating, we taſte a peculiar Pleaſure, of which no 
other Part but the Tongue and Palate are ſuſceptible; ig 
| now in like manner Copulation raiſes a peculiar Plea- | || 
ſure, of which the Generation-Organs are only ſenfible : 1 
And tis this Pleaſure that moves Animals to Multiply, 1 
25 that of the Taſte obliges em to take in Nouriſh- 5 
bw 2 = 
In enquiring after the Cauſe of this Pleaſure ; ſome > — Cor 4 
impute it to the Salt of the Seed, and others to the. ql 
| Spirits that accompany it. As for my part, I do not 20 
believe that the Seed is poſſeſs d of ſuch a quantity of b 4 
Glts as is ſufficient to prick the Parts through which . 
it paſſes, and cauſe ſuch an agreeable Titillation: [4 
Belides, if the Seed were plentifully ſtockt with Salts, 1 
would be too ſharp and pointed. Tis more pro- 9 
bable, that the Tickling Pleaſure ſprings from the ph 
Spirits mix d with the Seed ; for theſe being pliant and 
movable Particles, they tickle and lightly graze up and 0 
down in the Parts, rather than pierce and gall em. 1 he 0 
finznels and bending of the Nervous Fibres ot the Parts, þ 
contributes likewiſe towards the quick ſenſe of Plea- | 
þ 


lure: And as ſome Men have a finer Ear and Touch 
than others, ſo ſome have a more Exquiſite Senſe in fi 
thole Parts; and 'tis for this reaſon that ſome are 1 
more mov d by the Objects of Love than others. 1 
Of all Temperaments, the Sanguine are the moſt — 
amorous- The Blood of Bilious Conſtitutions is too 
ſharp and ſubtile; that of Melancholick Tempera- 
ments is too heavy and too watery to produce laudable 
Led: But the Blood of a Sanguine Complexion is 


poſſ Fil 
eis d of the due ſoftneſs, warmth and conſiſtency 1 | 
© enables it to furniſh abundance of laudable Kl 
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The Second, 
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Before we launch into the Woman's part in the 44 
of Generation, twill not be improper to give you an 
Account of Three different Cales: Ong, of a Girl with 
Child, that never convers'd with Man; another, of; 
Child torm'd in a Vial; and a third, of a Fætus found 
in a Man's Teſticle. to gre EW oY 
Some Authors tell us a Story that J cannot credit 
They ſay, That a Young Man having ſpilt ſome Seed 
in 2 Bath, which a Girl afterwards bath'd in; this | 
Seed ſwimming inthe Water, was ſuck d in by the Girls 
Womb, and got her with Child. My Suſpicion of this 
Hiſtory is inflamd by Two Circumſtances. Firk, It 
aſcribes to the Womb an Attractive Faculty to which 
it has no title. Tis true, indeed, it receives the Seed: 


but it cannot ſuck it up from the Outer Extremity of 2 
its Neck, and ſo oblige it to repair to its Cavity. ent 

. Secondly, The Seed being a Liquor, would be 0 pe 
blended with the Water, that tis impoſſible all its Par. Jo 
ticles ſhould rally, and continue their Activity an! WM 4 
Prolifick Quality till their arrival in the Womb, th 
Ocher Authors give out, That having put Humane th 
Seed into a Val cloſe ſtopp'd, and placd it for ſome WI «7 
time in a Dung hill that was moderately hot; they ſe 


obterv'd that the Particles drew up themſelves in fuck | 
order, as to ailume the Form of a Child. This (f 


they) comes to pals after the ſame manner as the 


ing to them, periſh'd before 'twas entirely form. | 


The Third. 


Forming ot a Chick in an Egg, which requires only a | 
Temperate Heat to Hatch it. But they agree, That | 
*twas impoſſible to nouriſh this Infant, which, accord- 


It this Obſer vation were true, twould make us believe WM B 
that the whole Matter of which the Child is forma * 
proceeds from the Man: But foraſmuch as tis not WM © 
confirm d, we may juſtly look upon it as the van MW 
Imagination of a certain ſort of Men, who would pas * 
Metaphyſical Poſſibilities tor Matter of Fact. Wt 
The Third Obſervation was made by Mr. Dona, MW t 

| Surgeon to the Army in Tah, and communicated in : 
the following LETTER. = © 
I: | 2 a 

An at this very time employ d in tending a Perſon 5 Wl | 
Qualit) thats come à great way off In the right = * 

ſide of his dcrotum he had a great Lump bigger than the ll | 
Head of a Child ; which I cut off, and afterwards t) au = - 
the Spermatich A ters. This Lump was à md{[s of Fleſb, nn | 


ail over 
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ali over Spermatich, and very Solid, with very hard Bone? 4 
in every part. Twas contain d in an After birth with 4 1 
great deal of Water: The Spermatick Veſſels which per- 
"md the office of thoſe we call Umbilical, were over- | 
amn much beyond their natural ſize. The Circamſtance 
that occaſion'd this Generation, confirms the Effect that 
follow d. In June laſt the Gentleman us d a great deal of i 
literty with a certain Lady, without coming to actual En i 
omment : Upon which he was ſeix d with a cutting Pain 
ia the right Teſticle, which after two hours became inſen- 
ſible, In proceſs of time a Tumour roſe by degrees, which 
was join dito the Teſticle, and was as big as aTurkeys Egg, 
The 8th of December /aft this Gentleman came 1 * 
WM incoznito ; ut put off the Operation till this time, by 
reaſon of the Cold Seaſon, In the mean time the Swelling 
encreas d ſo much, that the Scrotum being uncæpable rf 4 
greater extenſion, it reach'd all over the Grein; and 1 
Jad 4 great deal of trouble in tying the Spermatickh Veſſels 
at the Rings of the Abdomen. This is an Experiment I 
that hews, that the whole Subſtance of Man is contain d ix 1 
the Male Seed ; and that the Women furniſh only the Veſſel, i 
and the Subſtance of Growth and Neuriſhment. I have pre- ig 
ſerv'd this Production, to juſt ifie the truth of my Aſſertion. 1 
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It chis Story were poſſible, twould prove ſomethinngEg 
But the Natural Diſpoſition of the Seminal Veticles, 10 
which receive the Seed from the Vaſa Deferentia at 1 
one end, and throw it into the Ejaculatory- Veſtel at a 
the other, ſhews the impoſſibility of its getting out il 
where it entred ; for it paſſes from one Veſicle to ano- "ml 
ther, the Membranes of which are like ſo many Valves, Wl 
that oppole its retreat. Beſides, it it were carry'd back nl 
tothe Teſticle, it would go no farther than the Epidi- 
amis, which is the Extremity of the Vas Deferens : 
and ſo the pretended Farms muſt have been form'd 
there, and not upon the Membranes of the Teſticle, 
where (he fays) "Twas found. Tis more probable, "oY 
that this was a Sarcoma faſtened to the Teſticle, (as all i 
Sarcoma's are) which firſt diſplay d its painful imprei:. 40 
hon when the Gentleman was inflam d by the Lady's 0 

Company; 11 


The Wo- 
man's pert in 
| the Act of 
| — Generation, 
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Company; and after twas open d was found to cone 
ſiſt of different Subſtances with diverſified Colours, in 
which Imagination might form a Skull and the Head 
of a Child, juſt as we oftentimes fancy we ſee the Pi. 
gures of Men and other Animals upon green Marble 
though at the ſame time there is no fuck thing upon 
it. Upon this Account we ſhall have no greater te. 
gard to this caſe, than to the two that went before, 


We come now to take a View of the Woman's Part 
in the Act of Generation, which lyes fo intricate that 
nothing has puzzled the Anatomiſts ſo much, 

I cannot agree with ſome Men who take Woman 
for an imperfect Animal, and alledge that Nature 


always propoſes to her felt the Generation of Males zz 


being the moſt accompliſh'd peice of Workmanſhip, 
and never produces Females but when ſhe is oblig d to 
it either by the deficiency or the weakneſs of the 


matter. Some Philoſophers were fo prejudic'd with 
this Opinion, that they look d upon Woman as 2 
Monſter in Nature; and indeed they were in ſome 
meaſure excuſable, for that they had not the light of 
Chriſtianity which teaches us that Man and Woman 
are equally the Work of GO Ds Hands, and that 
GOD created the Woman as perfect in her kind, 


the Man was in his. 


| There obe If we judge like Phyſicians of Women, we'll own 
to be more that they ought᷑ to out- number the Men; for the Aim 


Females than 
Males, 


of Nature has a principal regard to what is moſt ne- 


ceſſary in order to the Generation and Multiplication 


of beings. And 'tis certain that Women are more 


neceſſary than Men; and that for three Reaſons. 1. 
They cannot conceive before 14 Years of Age noi after 


50, whereas Men may beget to the laſt period of 
their Lives. 2. They are uſeleſs for nine Months to- 
gether when they are with Child, whereas a Man may 
et about freſh Generations at all times. 3. One Man 


may 1mpregnate ſeveral Women; and therefore we 


ought to conclude that Nature is more eager to pro- 


duce Women than Men. | 


Some Authors alledge that the Generation-Organs 


of a Woman reſemble thoſe of a Man, and differ only 
in the Situation; that the Heat of Men thruſts out 
the Genitals, and the Cold in Women keeps theirs 


wirhin. Bur this Opinion is battled by our Eye 


hich 
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| which are witneſſes of the Difference ot. theſe Parts 

| when we diſſect em. Iis true, ſome Children have a 
been taken for Girls for ſome Years, their Yard and 

| Teſticles being lodg d within the Body; but when 

| Age or any violent Action brought em down they 

| ſhewd themſelves to be Boys: and that can be no- 
Argument for a mutual Reſemblance between the +» 
| Parts of a Woman and thoſe of a Man. N 


In order to the Reception of the Seed ef Men, tis How the Wo- 


| neceſſary that this Seed ſhould be ſyring d into the Neck men receive 


of the Womb by «the Yard and repair to the Bottom **MuiScet, 


of the Womb, in order to a further progreis. But © 
ſometimes we meet with Obſtacles that oppoſe the 


Entry of the Yard. -And tis alledg d by ſome that . 


Nature has plac d juſt. beyond the Caruncles in the 

Neck of the Womb a Barrier, called the Hymes, which 

keeps off the Yard unleſs it be broken by Violence. 

| But I intimated above that I never could meet with 

this imaginary Membrane, though I have ſearchd for 
It very Uliggntly. 5 . 

Tis true the four Carunculæ Moriiformes are ſome- 
times joyn d togethèr by ſmall Membranous Threads: 
and when the Yard forces its paſlage, theſe Threads 
may break and drop ſome Blood; but that happens 
very ſeldom, and a Girl that drops no Blood up6f 
the firſt Encounter with her Husband is not the leis chaſt 
for that matter. Upon this Account, we may condemn 
the Cuſtom that prevails ina Kingdom of Africa, where 
the next Day after the Marriage, they hang out at a 


Window the Linen ſtain d with Blood to intimate „ 


that the Bride was a Maid, and that the Bridegroom 

acted his Part well; and if the Sheets be not ſtain d, 

the Bridegroom may return his Wife to her Parents. 

But after all, the Women of that Country are in no 

danger of being ſent home again no more than here; 

for tis an eaſy matter to ſatisfy ſuch Husbands as de- 

pend upon this weak Teſtimony ot thelr Virginity. 

| Moſt Husbands are ſuch Fools as to covet difficulty 

n their firſt Approaches. They glory in the imagina- 

ty conqueſt of a pretended Frontier, and meaſure the . 

Vertue of their Wives by the Labour of the firſt At- 

tack, A Young Gentleman came once to me about 

eight Days after his Marriage, with a Paraphymoſs; 

upon him. His Yard was mightily ſwell'd, and the 

Nut almoſt Gangren'd, I ſcarify d him in 8 
a | . = widen 
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widen the Collar, and new-cover the Nut with tk 
Prepuce. This done, the honeſt Gentleman ask'd me in 
what was the cauſe of this Diſtemper; for he fancy is 0 
his Wife had pox d him. I reply d that on the con. Hu 
trary, twas a convincing proof of his Bride's Virgi. caſe 
nity; and that his Nut being naturally cover 'd. his Pri 


firſt Attack in forcing a paſlage through the Ying and 


had made the Prepuce turn up behind the Ring of the ſo t 
Nut, where its Straitneſs interrupted the Veſſels that be 


run from the Body of the Yard to the Glan. I repre. han 
ſented farther, that if his Wife had convers'd with are 


anv other Man before her Marriage, ſhe had ſpard Thi 


him the Pain he underwent. So the Gentleman went whi 
home, mighty well pleas d with an Anſwer that had pan 


given him aiſurances of his Wife's Vertue; and I of 


warrant you he was forry he did not ſuffer more for ſo Ship 


TheCauſesof This Misfortune ſeldom happens when the Outer Vir 


great a Satisfaction, 


F of the Womb is open, as it ought naturally to 1 
meet with in be: But extraordinary caſes are no rule. For In- Nut 
the Vagina. ſtance, I knew a Lady who had the Lips of her A. IM for 


trix ſo clofely joynd, that her Husband could never Hus 


have Entrance. She had only a ſmall Orifice in the juſt 


middle, that afforded a paſſage to her Urine and the | imp 
menſtrual Blood: But having recourſe to Surgery, Wit 


and the two Lips being artfully ſeparated both above Teta 


I have ſometimes heard-her Husband complain in 2 Lan 


The Viewing We mult conclude therefore that there is no certain 
e Women proof of Virginity. Magiſtrates ſhould be cautious of 
ordering Women to be view'd by Phyſicians, Surgeons, 


| * Abuſe. 


geons in Paris view d a Lady, and gave occaſion to 
their being painted upon Fans and Snuſh Boxes n 


and below, ſhe had ſeveral Children afterwards: And mea 


jocoſe way that the Surgeon had cut too far; but at I ther 
the ſame time he ound that ſhe was oblig'd to him h 
for facilitating her Delivery in Child- birth. 2 

There was a Young Woman at Paris that labour d 
under the ſame Misfortune: but fhe choſe rather to 
to diſanul the Marriage than endure the Operation. 


or Matrons for this end; for beſides that this ſort ou 
ſearch cannot unriddle the truth, it flies in the Face of 3 
Shame, and proves a Subject of Derifton to the pub- 
lick. We had an Inſtance of this Nature four or be 
Years ago: when the moſt noted Phyſicians and Sur 


undecent poſtures. 9 


the Generation of Man. 


When the Judges order a Woman to be view'd, 'tis 
in order to know it ſhe is deflower'd, when tome body 


Husband is charg d with [mporence. Now in both theſe 
caſes tis equally difficult to diſcover the truth. For the 
Privy Parts are in the ſame condition with the Mouth 
and the Eyes. Some are little, and others ate large 


js charg'd with violating her Chaſtity, or when her 
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of it, 


io that thoſe who have naturally the larger Size may 


de unjuſtly charg'd with Lewdneſs ; and on the other 
hand thoſe who by the natural diſpoſition of the parts 
are ſtraiter, may after Copulation be reputed Virgins. 


This Opinion is conhrra'd by Solomon in his Proverbs, 


where he ſays there are three things hard to be known, 
namely the way of an Eagle in the Air, the way 
of a Serpent on the Ground, and the way of a 


Ship at Sea: But a fourth thing he could by no 


means account tor, namely the Track of a Man in a 
Virgin. | E 


*Theſe Viſits ought therefore to be rank'd in the 


Number of Congreſſes, which are now juſtly aboliſh'd : 


Husband of Impotence, and demand a Congreſs to 
uſtifho it, muſt have been guilty of a criminal piece of 
{mpudence in expoſing her ſelf naked before ſo many 


for a Woman that had the Confidence to accuſe her 


Witneſſes appointed ro obſerve all the circumſtances 


, WT iftaining to that Action. The Congreſs was an eaſy 
1 WH means to diſanull Marriages; for oftentimes the Hus- 
band and the Wife plaid their Cards in Concert; and 
tere are Inſtances of Perſons unmarry d at that rate, 
ho have had Children with others. Beſides, if the 
WJ Huband had a mind to give a proof of his Vigour, 
bo can he be ſure to do it before ſo many Spectators, 
o en tis not always in his power in privater converſa- 
ton, St. Auguſtin tells you, the Inſtruments of Ge- 

in WJ "eration were calld Pudenda, becauſe they ſpeak our 
of ame in this, that he who commands all the other 
1s, WY farts, cannot oblige theſe to obedience. In fine, a 
0: WF Yoman that has any Senſe of Honour, ought never 
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vas under a neceſhty of acknowledging her Miſtake, 


— - 
— 


with ſome abler Man than her Husband. 
A @-— Another 


— 


tb accuſe her Husband of Impotence; as a certain 
lady did, who, being without Children for four Years 
ter her Marriage, complain'd of her Hüsbands Im- 
potence; but proving with Child in the fifth Year, 


i elſe inſinuating to the World that ſhe had convers'd 


LIES. ou” it watt ES ELSE EEE 
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not anſwer her high Expectations. However, at the 
Belly began to rife, and ſhe was afterwards fafely 


ThesStructur 
of the Teſti- 
cles of Wo. 


men. 


The Opinion 1 have already refuted the Opinion of the Ancients | 
9 me At who irazind that the Blood is digeſted and turned | 


E17tTS, 
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Another Error that ſome give credit to, is that gf 
tying a Knot upon a Man's Codpiece when the Prieſt 
pronounces ſuch and ſuch words, on the Day of Mar- 
riage; in order to prevent its Conſummation. If any 
one cannot conſummate his Marriage, youll alyay; 
find it proceeds from a natural caute; and that th: 
Devil has no hand in it. I ſaw a Woman one Day at 
St. Germans that came to her Mother with Tears in 
her Eyes ſome Days after her Marriage, and complain. 
ed that ſomebody had bewitch'd her Husband s Cod. 
piece. The Mother imparted to me her Daughter; 
Complaint, which I found to be very ill grounded, 
for her Husband had acted his part very handſomely, 
But it ſeems the Daughter had a larger Proſpe& of 
the Pleaſures of Marriage, and what ſhe met with did 


end of two Months ſhe was undeceiv'd, tor then her 


deliver'd. 

e Before we proceed farther, 'twill be neceſlary to 
make ſome Remarks upon the Teſticles of Women, | 
and to lay before you the two Opinions relating to | 
their Structure. The firſt was eſpous d by the Anct- | 
ents and the latter by the Moderns. 15 


into Seed in the Teſticles of Women as well as in thoſe 
of Men. But the ancienteſt Anatomiſts of this Age 
teach us that the Teſticle of a Woman is a compoſition 
of ſmall Glands, which ſeparate the Seed from the 
Maſs of Blood, and of Veſicles which ſerve for à Cr | 
Kern to hold it, till 'tis convey'd to the Womb. at] 
this.rate they allot two Uſes to it, namely to filtrate I 
the Seed and to reſerve it; and fo to perform at oncethe } 
Office ot the Mens Teſticles and their Seminal Veſicles. I 
The Sced thus ſtrain'd out, is according to them f 
convey'd to the Womb by a Veſſel call'd Deferen: er 
Ejaculatory, which ſets out from each Teſticle and 
terminates towards the Corau of the Womb. Thi 
Vellel does not advance in a Straight Line towards the 
Womb, but makes ſeveral turns and circumvolutions, f 
in order to prolong the paſſage which in a ſtraight Y 
Tine is very ſhort. Tis big and much twiſted near 
the Teſticle; and grows narrower as it departs from it. 


It divides it ſelf into two Branches, the largeſt and 
| | ky ſhortelt 


the Generation of Man. 


ſnorteſt of which terminates in the Cornu of the 
Womb; but the ſmaller and longer Branch deſcends 
along the fides of the Womb between two Membranes, 
and terminates at the Neck near the Inner Orifice. 
Theſe are the Veſlels (according to them) by which 
the Seed is thrown into the Womb; and the rickling 
pleaſure which affects Women, proceeds from the 
Emotion that is excited when the Seed diſengages it 
elf trom the Teſticle, and paſſes through the Cavi- 


theſe Veſſels, which act the ſame Part as the Ejacu- 
latoria do in Men; and when ſhe is with Child the 
Sed is thrown into the Neck of the Womb by the 
longeſt Branch. They add, that for that Reaſon 
big belly d Women are more paſſionately fond of Em- 
braces than others; for the Seed ſpending more time in 
its intricate paſſage raiſes a more tranſporting and laſting 
Titillation. In fine, they admire the Wiſdom of Na- 


moderate as other Animals in abſtaining from Copula- 
tion while they are with Young, has cut out this 
paſſage to the Neck of the Womb, that their Con- 
ception might not be diſturb'd by the Effuſion of their 
fed from time to time. | 


wrees with the foregoing Sentiments in this; That 
the Teſticles are Glands which filtrate the Seed, and 
that each of them has an Excretory Veſſel which 
conveys the filtrated Seed to the Veſicles; but it de- 
parts from em in this, that it denies any mutual 
communication between theſe Veſicles, ſuch as is 
found in thoſe of Men: For the Moderns aſſure us, 


tom its yeighbouring Veſicles as one Grape is from 
aother in the ſame Bunch; That in each Veſicle there 
a Seed which is capable to form a Child, juſt as a 


wing a Chick; and That each Velicle may diſengage 
lt trom the Teſticle and be tranſported to the 
bottom of the Womb. Upon this principle they 


licle into that of Oarium. 


ties of thoſe Veſſels in order to be darted into the Womb. 
They pretend, that when a Woman is not with Child, 
the Seed is thrown into the Womb by the ſhorteſt of 


ture, which foreſceing that Women would not be fo 


That in Women each of thele Veſicles is ſeparated 
len- Egg contains all the neceſſary particles for pro- 


ald the Veſicles, Eggs; and chang'd the Name of 
Q 2 Ih heſe 
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rence to the Structure of the Teſticles in Women, Jude bie. 
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{Dit  Theie two Opinions differ only in two Points; f 

ence of the . : . Sas 

%% Opini firſt of which is that the Ancients conducted the Sed 

ons. to the Womb in the form of a Liquor; and the Mo. 

derns import it as ſurrounded with a Membrane in tie 

Form of an Egg. The tecond Difference lies in thi 

that the Ancieats ſay the Seed is convey'd to the 

Womb in the Fas Deferens or Ejaculatorium, where; 

\ the Moderns ſay that the Zubæ conduct the Egg from 

the Teſticle to the Womb. In the Sequel of th 

Diſſertation, we ſhall ſet theſe two Opinions in 3 
i ws 

| Tactfictof Tis alledgd that Nature plac'd the. Teſticles of 

| 3 Women within, to give em Warmth and ſo render 

the Women more ſalacious; for that their Seed being 

more watery and cold than that of Men, ſtood in nec | 

of a Fillip trom the Heat of the place, without which | 

| the Women had been too indifferent upon the point. | 

r. * omen am apt to believe that Women have tome Advantage 

. from this Situation, but the Evils it occaſions out- 

weigh the Pleaſure; for the Seed being retain'd there, | 

turns ſharp and ſowre, and cauſes thoſe cruel Vapouis | 

to which they are ſubject» The Seed is a very ſuert 
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F Liquor, when tis in a regular State; but when ts WM n 
. long kept it ferments (like Dough) in the Veſl:'s WM i 
which lock it up too cloſe, and throws both Maids WM t 
ö and Women into a deplorable State, in which they tt 
i oftentimes find no Relief till the Stagnating Seed be WM 2 
. evacuated by Marriage. u 
, We fee by Experience that moſt Girls arriving a WM ti 
; _ the Age in which the Secretion of the Seed is per- a 
| . formed inthe Teſticles, turn yellow and pale; and ae ti 
never curd of that Illneſs till they Marry. Now tis o 

_ proceeds from the Seed turn d ſowre by its long abode, ll ? 

_. which mixing with the Blood breaks its Texture and . 


changes its Conſiſtence; ſo that by rendring it moiety 

ſerous, liquid, and cold, and by flattening its Reanei, . ©: 
it makes the Colour of the Skin leſs lively. Tis ver) . # 
probable that molt of the Nuns and other Girls that ee 
are taken to be poſlcſs'd with Devils, were Mi oo? 


to Vapours when they acted the awkard Extravagam f »: 
ces that Hiſtory is full of. = _ 


2. In ten- Eur Women are not the only Creatures tha W cc 
ars diforder'd by Seed; for we find Men attack d wil g 
Vapours which incommode 'em very much, eſpecial = 

it they live in Continence, notwithitanding es = 


L 
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4 
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rougher in their Tempers than Married Men. Now 


into it, as it paſſes the Teſticles, in purſuance of the 
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being of an Amorous Conſtitution, Tis obſerv'd, 
That Prieſts and Religious Perſons are harſher and 


the Cauſe of all theſe Effects conſiſts in the particles of 
Seed which corrupt the mals of Humours, by crouding 


Rules of Circulation; and afterwards are diſpers d over - . 
allthe Organs, where, by an unwonted commotion of 
their Fibres, they excite Convulſions, Loathings, and 
irregular Imaginations, which repreſent things otherwite 
than they are. To this we may add a Mcril Reaton 
for the Peeviſhnels ot Prieſts, viz. That not being 
entitled to the Character of Fathers, they are not ca- 
pable of that Tenderneſs that affects thoſe who beget 
and bring up Children. Tis likewiſe obterv'd, That 
Eunuchs are more peeviſh than others; by reaſon that 
there being no Secretion of Seed from the Blood, for 
want ot Organs, they are deſtitute of thoſe lively and 


volatile Particles which it ſends forth after Filtration, 


and to which we owe that Activity and Fire that ren- 
ders Men Affable and Pleaſant. regs 
The Womb is the proper and peculiar Organ of Ge- 
neration. Tis certain that the Fœtus is form'd within 
it, out of the Seed that it foments: But we are at a loſs 
to know in what manner it is form d. If we have recourſe 
to the Ancients, they will all tell us, That 'ris done by og angry 
1 Forining Faculty lodg'd in the Womb, of which gert“ roof 


cients, rela- 


they have no diſtinct Idæa. But now that theſe Facul- ting to Ge. 


ties are exploded, and that tis well known every Part hr. 


acts according to its Mechanical and Natural Diſpoti- 
tion? and that of the Subject upon which it operates; 
our Anatomiſts endeavour to account for all the 
Phenomena of Nature, by ſuppoſing only Figures and 
Motions. | | 

Mr. Lamy, who ſeems to have diſcuſs d the Queſtion ,;.,,m.s e 
belt, gives this Account of the Matter of which the ditblays it 


Fetus is form'd in the Womb. The Seed being re- Cit. 


ceiy d and entertain d in the Bottom of the Womb, 
is Inner Orifice ſhuts it felt : After which, the Seed 
being embrac'd and preis d by the Womb, all its Par- 
ticles begin to take their reſpective poſts ; the ſubtileſt 
continue in the Centre; and by conſequence, the 
grofler and ſuperfluous Parts are thruſt towards the 
urtace, where they produce the After-birth, the Navel- 
ting, and the Membranes in which the Ferzs is wrapt. 
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In the mean time, all the Particles calculated for form; 
ing the different Parts of the Body, diſengage them. 


ſelves by the force of their motion, and either part, or 


join, according to their mutual diſparity or- confor- 
mity : ſo that thoſe calculated for the Head aſſemble 
in the place where it ought to be; and thoſe for the 


reſt of the Body do the like: And at the fame time, 


among thoſe calculated for the Head, the Particles 


quality d for forming the Eyes, Ears, &c. rendezvous 


in their proper places. The fame may be ſaid of the 
Particles of which the Breaſt, Belly and Limbs are 
compos d. The Form, Structure, Order and Connexion 
of all theſe Parts, depends chiefly upon the Spirit en. 
clos d within the Seed 3 which, by the mere neceſſity 


ot its Motions, and without any Knowledge or Under- 


ſanding, unravels the Chaos where the Particles lay 
confus d, and ranks em in the ſame Order that they 
had when lodg d in the Body of the Animals from which 
they ſprung. The Parts of the Fetus being thus 
form'd, the ſubtileſt part of the Spirit continues in the 
Centre ot the new-form'd Body, i. e. the Heart; and 
there makes a fort of Fire without Light, which is fed 
by the Circular Motion of the Blood that paſſes there 
inceſſantly. This is the Natural Heat; the Preſerva- 
oy of which cauſes Lite, as its Deſtruction does 
cath. „„ „ 

Mr. Lamy's Idea of what paſſes in the Womb, is very 
ingenious, and very probable : But he is perſuaded, 
that the Fatus is torm'd of the mixture of the Male 
and Female Seed; and that theſe two Seeds 1mpreg- 
rated with the Spirit of Life, that I mention'd but 


now, are at once the Agent and the Matter of Genera- 


Three Op!- 


nions relatir 


ro. Genera- 
on. 


tion. Now this Opinion does not meet with a general 
reception from Anatomiſts. Some alledge, That th: 
Male Sced is fuitcient of it ſelf: Others, on the con- 
trary, pretend, That the Woman's Seed contains tne 
fiſt and the true Model of the Fætus. To form a right 
Judgment of theſe Advances, twill be neceſſary to lay 
before you Three different Opinions relating to the 
Buttneſs of Generation. : 
The Firſt, which was embrac'd by the ancient Phi- 


loſophers, imported, That the Male Seed alone is ca- 


nabic to form a Fetis ; and that the Woman only 


tives it a lodging, and furniſhes the neceſſary Blood 


tor its nouriſhment in the Womb, after tis entirely 
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The Second and more common Opinion, is, That 
the Fetus is torm'd by the mixing of the two Seeds in 
the Womb, either by a Virtue hitherto unknown, or 
elſe by the gradual regulation and ranking of the Par- 
ticles they contain, much after the ſame way with 
that of Lamy. WR rg Ce on | 

The Third Opinion goes upon the ſmall Seminal Ve- 
ficles in the Teſticle of a Woman, which they call 
Eggs; and which (they ſay) contain within them— 
ves all that is neceflary to give the Fœtus a being; for 
that Mans Seed contributes to Generation no other- 
- wiſe, than by quickening and enlarging that which 
approaches neareſt to Maturity. 1 

Each of theſe Three oppoſite Opinions has its Ad- 
vantages and Difficulties. I ſhall preſent both to your 
View, that you may be able to determin which of em 
is the molt Probable. OE. 

The chief Patrons of the Firſt Opinion are thoſe Tue bit O. 
who look upon the Male as an Accompliſh'd and Per- Frier cn. 
fect Piece of Work, which Nature has in its view, 
when it goes about the Multiplication of Beings ; and 
take the Female for a fertile Ground, which produces 
good Fruit, where the Labourer ſous it well. They 
plead, That the Seed of a Man differs vaſtly from that 
of a Woman: That the former is white, and thick, 
and com pos'd of all the Parts that are capable to form 
a Body; whereas che latter is only a ſharp and yel- 
lowiſh Seroſity, which cannot contribute any thing 
towards the Form of the Fetas;. and has no other Ute. 
than that of Tickling the Woman, by its Egrets in the 
time of Action, that Titillation being neceſſary for 
calling up the Senſe or the Womb, and prompting the 
Woman to anſwer the Man's Carefles ; without which 
circumſtance, they would not be ſo forward in beget- 
ting Children. . on 
Ihe Adverfaries of this Opinion reject this Sentence 
on the behalt of the Males, as being not only partial, 
but likewiſe a groundleſs Fancy: For the Structure of 
a Woman's Teſticle is more admirable than that of a 
Man's; which ſhews, that the Seed ſeparated by it is 
of conſiderable Uſe, eſpecially conſidering that it has 
Veſſels to conduct it to the Womb. Beſides, ſeveral 
Children have their Mother's Features and Humour ; 
which argues, that the Father, to whom they often- 
times bear no reſemblance, does not furniſh all him- 
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The Second 


Opinion con- 


nder d. 


A Diſſertation upon 


ſelf, that is neceſſary towards the Forming of th 
Fotus. 3 5 

The Sticklers for the Second Opinion are perſuaded 
That Man and Woman are equally Perfect, and that 
Nature has aſſign'd Uſes to all their Parts. With this 
view, they alledge, That ſince both of em are furniſnd 
with Teſticles which make a Secretion of Seed, both of 
'em mult ſupply part of the Subſtance of which the 
Fetus is form'd ; That upon this ſcore, a Woman 


cannot be got with Child, unleſs ſhe and the Man 


ejaculate their Seed at the ſame time; And that after 
the Adventure is over, a Woman is not Wet, becauſe the 
Seeds thus ejaculated are employ d in forming the Feta, 


They affirm, That the Female Seed contains (as well 


as the Male) ſuch Particles as are qualify'd to form 
a Body and a Spirit, and are capable of all the Motions 
perform d by the Animal from which they ſprung: 
That Reaſon it ſelf ought to convince us of this Truth, 
without the aſſiſtance of our Senſes, for that otherwilc 
*rwould be impoſtible to account for the Child's re. 
{ſembling both Father and Mother. Upon this head, 
they inſtance in Mules, which are the Off-ſpring of 
a Horſe and an Afs, and bear an equal Reſemblance to 
both Species. Now the Conſequence of all, is, That 
ry wy depends upon an exact Mixture of the two 
deeds. 5 | Ss 

Thoſe who oppoſe this Mixture, reply, That tis 
true, The Woman has Two Teſticles as well as the 
Man; but their Structure is ſo different, that they 
cannot be employed in the tame Function; thoſe of 
2 Man being a texture or ſtring of {mall Veſſels, which 
make an uninterrupred ſecretion of Seminal Matter, 
deſignd for the Ciſtern; whereas the Teſticles of 
Women are a compoſure of Glands and Velicles, 
jome of which filtrate a Liquor, that by its Egrels 
gives em the Pleaſure of Embraces ; and others make 
2 Secretion of Seminal Particles, and pour em into 
the litle round Membranes, that are now call d Eggs. 
Art the ſame time, they deny that a Woinan s Parts are 


always dry after the Action of Impregnation; for if 
we may credit the Women themielves, they affirm, 


they are always Wet after the Adventure, whether they 9 
be Impregnated or not. They add further, That it 
the pretended Mixture were allow'd of, twould be 


impotſible to imagine what Parts are owing to the 


Male, 


_ 


the Generation of Man. 


| Male, and What to the Female. If one furniſhes a 
Head, and the other a Breaſt, how can we account 
for the Belly and the Limbs? And, in a word, how 


en we conceive that two ſuch different Bodies ſhould 
de blended together in ſuch a proportional quantity, as 
is juſt requiſite for compoſing a perfect Animal? 


| The Authors of the Third Opinion, compare the The Thira 
Female Telticles to a Bunch of Grapes, or a Bee-Hive 
and affirm, That they conſiſt of Veſicles, each ot 


which has a Stalk, ſo that it may be diſcngag d, with- 
out hurting the reſt, or ſpilling the Liquor it contains: 
That each Veſicle contains a little Animal, aimoſt 


compleated in all its Parts, after the tame manner as 


the Eggs of Fowl, to which theſe Bladders are juſtly 
compar d: That the Vapour of the Male Segd which 


| bedews the Womb being convey d to the Teſticle. it 


ſwells the Veſicle that approaches neareſt to inatuiniy, 


| or is moſt ſuſceptible of Fermentation; and that 


Veficle ditengaging it (elf from the Ovarium, falls, in 
a little time, into the Cavity of, the Taba, winch con- 
zeys it immediately to the Womb: That in the Womb 
it ſhoots out ſmall Roots, like an Ear of Corn ſown in 
Tild Ground 3 and theſe Roots, in conjunction with 
thoſe that ſpring from the Womb it ſelt, forin a big 
texture of Veſſels, call d the Placenta, by. which it re- 
ceives the neceſſary Blood for its Growth and Nou- 
iſhment, the Surpluſage being return d to the Mo- 
ther: That the Membrane which forms the Egg is a 
Cover to the Farxs as long as it continues in the 
Womb, and is broken in Child-birth. So that, accord- 
nz to theſe New Naturaliſts, the Woman furniſhes all 


Opinion ex 


luin'd. 


the neceſſary Seed for the Forming of a Fatus; and 


lues it not only Lodging, but Nouriſhment for Nine 


Months: Whereas the Man contributes nothing but 


ome Spirits, which animate and to undate the Egg, 


y touching it, 


The Objections rais d againſt this Syſtem, may be Fur Obje- 


rauc'd to Four Heads. 1. Tis impoſſible for the 3 
ſteme. 


Male-Seed to reach the Ovariam. Such a Ropy and 
Cammy Humour injected into the Neck ot the 
Womb, can never mount to the Bottom of the Womb, 


ad from thence to the Tuba, and afterwards to the 


rar ium, ſo as to retain the proper and prolifick Cor- 


lms. Beſides, the Tuba is lo per forated, that it 


old rather drop the Seed into the Cavity ot the 


Abdomen; 


& 


8 
1 
; 
I 
| 
MH 


A Diſſertation upon 


Abdomen; for the Notion of its embracing the O 
in order to receive the Egg, is altogether imaginary, 
2. How can the Membrane ſurrounding the Veils 
or Eggs, be ſo broken, as to let one of em {lip out and 


repair immediately to the Tuba, in order to be tn. A, 
ſported to the Womb? 3. How can we conceire gat 
that the Tuba ſhould embrace the Ovarium ſo nicely, mut 
as not to drop the Egg into the Cavity of the Ad nece 

It Nature had propos d to it felt any ſuch Defign, it part 
would not have run that riſque, bur would have mad; N (ſo 
a continued Vcilel to conduct the mature Egg fron Wi Brot 
the Ovariam to the Womb. 4. It the Seed repairing rece] 
to the Ovarium occaſion d the looſening of an Egg, and WE «oy 
its ſetting out for the Womb; then this Egg would ir to 
met with, in Diſſecting Animals ſoon after Coition. in 1; 
Now, in the Womb of Cows, Sheep and Bitches thus by t 
Diſſected, there's no ſuch thing to be found; and WM 750 
douvtleis Nature is ſo uniform, that Generation is WM 7 
perform'd in Women the ſame Way as in other Female WM yeh; 
Animals. SY — bor 

Having thus laid before you the principal Reaſons WM [ot 

that either favour or oppoſe each of the Three Opi-WM Plen 

-nions 3 twill now be proper to ſide with one or t other. WM the: 

For my part, I take the Syſtem of the Eggs to be the Mile 

moit probable 3 and to juſtifie the Preference I noi the 

give it, I ſhall endeavour to Anſwer the foregoing tents 

Jbjections, and remove the moſt conſiderable DiticulMl Cauſ 

ties that may lie in our Way. So ep 

An Anſwer With Reference to the Firſt Objection; I affrm en 

do tie Eft Thar the Seed is convey d very eatily to the Ovariun i Conc 
Obje tion. +, | : : ian! 4 

i immediately after its Ejaculation into the Bottom o : or: 

| the Womb, which advances and opens it ſelt, in oral Fic 

to receive it. For the Inner Orihce ſhuts it ſelf alte tom; 

the reception of the Seed; and the Seed is fo preſs d bin 

the Valves of the Womb approaching one to arte! 


ther that its Subtile Part, which is call d its VM 


tile Spirit, is torc'd to enter the Tuba; and at t vr 
{ame time the flag or jagged part of the 764 is HM! 
contracted by the heat ot Action, that it ſurrounds r 
Ovarinm very clote on all fides, fo that no vent is WW 


for the Seminal Spirit. Now the Seminal Spi ther 


di playing its entire Influence in the Ovarium, fcuſ 
dates che ripeit Egg 3 upon which the Egg ſufters A: 
fermentation and agitation, and by degrees gets cle 
ot what ſurrounds it; then it falls into the Jo: (| 


the Generation of Man. 


| Orifice of the Tuba, which by the ſucceſſive contra- 
| ion of its Muſcular Fibres, ſhoves it towards the 
Bottom of the Womb. | | 4 

| This Theory is grounded upon the Structure of the 
E womb. The Cavity of the Bottom of che Womb is 
gat; and when the general Contraction occaſions the 


mutual approach of its two flat Walls, cis -bſo!uteiy 


neceſſary that all the Seed, or at leaſt its more liquid 


part, ſhould enter the Orifices of ine Zubæ. Do but 
obſerve what paſſes when we {ſwallow a ſpoonful of 
Broth, We open the Mouth to receive it; after its 
reception, we ſhut the Mouth; then the ongue, by 


In like manner, the Seed is convey d to the Ovorinm, 


Tube. 


| Loathing of Meat, Reſtleſneſs, a Depraved Appetite, a 
Plentiful Salvation, and the Suppreſſion of the 1 erms ; 
theſe, I fay, encourage us to conjecture. that the 


de Male Seed joining in with the Female Blood, changes 
Wl the Texture of the Parts, and occaſions ſuch Acci- 
na Gents. And indeed, tis very hard to find any other 


Ciuſe for theſe Symptoms; for how can ſuch Effects 


ai Conception 2 For the putting of the Blood into 
(On ereater Motion, ought to produce quite contrary 
dei Efcts, do that tis very probable, theſe Symp- 
rc toms are only owing to a certain Conſiſtence and 
| 08 icimony in the Blood of Women, occation d by 


g bed and the Sulphur with which the Male Seed 
Wunds. | ” 


Wppoling therefore that the Male Seed is mix d with 


Ty ly give her Blood a due Conſiſtence, and ſuch 
e Impreſſions as are neceſſary tor producing the 


e vith which the Fatus is nouriſh'd in the Womb; 


1 t being likewiſe carried along with the Blood to 
"FH aim, purſuant to the Rules of Circulation, 


£7 


tion 


crouding it up againſt the Roof of the Mouth, forces 
it to enter the Gullet, which conveys it to the stomach. 


by the Mechanical Diſpoſition of the Womb and the 
Tis not improbable,” that the Blood ſerves for a 


Vehicle to convey the Seed to the Female Teſticl-s; 
for all the Symptoms that follow Conception, viz, 


e produc'd by the mere Paſſion and Emotion that 
atends Embraces, and eſpecially in the time of 


ona particular manner to promote the fermenta- 


235 


i Woman's Blood; tis pretum'd, that Mixture is 
Kind for ſome Uſe ; and that the Male Seed does 
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The Second 
Obyection 
Antwer d. 


The Third 


A Diſſertation upon 
tion and diſengagement of the Egg, and conſequery 


its arrival in the Taba, and afterwards in the Wonj, 
in order to its Nouriſhment and Growth. |; 

As for the Second Objection ; I own ſome difficult 
might lie in the breaking of the Membrane of th 
Teſticle, it it were abſolutely continuous: but ys 
muft know, that tis compos d of ſeveral ſmall por 
tions of Tunicles, which are only contiguous one to 
another, and by conſequence may be parted in {ever;] 
places, without ſhocking the adjacent Parts ; eſpecially 
it we conſider that this diſunion is not accompliſh'd of 
a tudden, but by little and little, in proportion to the 
Welling of the Egg. When this Egg is ready to tl 
off, it is tied to the Ovarium only by a ſmall $rll; 


like the Fruit of a Tree, which, upon its maturity, | 
drops with the leaſt ſhake, I have often-times Dil 


{ected Women, in whom theſe Eggs were halt. 


difengag'd 3 and others, in whom they hung from 


the Ovarinm by fome ſmall membranous Threads 

and reſembled an Ear-Ring hanging down from 

the Ear. Oc 
The Third Objection is eafily Anſwer'd : For if it 


be true, that the Flag of the Trumpet can move to- 
wards the Ovarizm, and claſp it ſelf round it, in order | 
to import the more Volatile part of the Seed; tis 
likewiſe true, that the ſame Organ may receive the 
Ovarinm, and lodge it ſafe in the Womb, without 2 
neceſſity of another Conduit. Now to give a Reaſon 
why the Jagged part of the Trumpet claſps round the | 
Ovarium, When the Bottom of the Womb is drawn by 
the Round Ligaments to meet, the Yard ; we mut 
conceive, that the two Extremities of the Trumpets] 
which are knit to the Bottom of the Womb, ate 
oblig' d to follow it; and at the fame time the two o- 
ther Extremities, which float, in ſome meaſure, in the 
Abdomen, raite themſelves up; and being ſtiffen d, byf 
virtue of their Fibres, bend themſelves in approaching 
to the Teſticles. by the means of the Broad Ligaments, 
which, by uniting theſe Parts, conſtrain em to follow, 
the Motions of the Womb. When the Adventure , 
ever, the Womo being upen the return to 1ts former 
ttare, it often-times happens that theſe {prings unvenc, 
and tue drooping T»be reafjJume their wonted figure, 
and place: But foinetimes it fo falls our, that one off 
the Tu continues bended toward the Telticte — ay 
| varium 


the Generation of Man. 237 


HE im unſwells, by unloading the foecundated Egg 
in the Tuba. | 

A This Springing-Motion of the Tuba is confirm'd by 
WT :n Obſervation made in England eight Years ago; an 
; Account of which was ſent in a Letter to Dr. Saron 


Phyſician to the Marqueſs de Lowwoy, and by him i 


| communicated to me. In Diſſecting a Woman that 
) had been lately Executed, they found one of her Zubæ 
| clfpd round the whole Ovariam of the faid fide 3 
and at the fame time were inform'd, that the Woman 
f had Enjoy d a Man in Priſon, not long before her | 
0 Execution. 5 OT - | 
In Anſwer to the Fourth and Laſt Objection ; I ad- The Fourth 
5 vance, That if no Eggs were found in the Wombs of „en 


Aniwer'd, 


„ Animals Diſſected after Coupling; that happen d, be. 
WH cauſe the Eggs do not fall off at all times; or at leaſt 
. would have fallen, had they put off the Diſſection for 
n ſome Days: For the Egg does not run precipitantly 
to the Womb; *tis convey 'd thither by the {low and 
m vermicular Motion of the Tuba, which has a very nar- 

row A for a great part of its length. But after 

e 


it al, the Obſervations made upon Brutes are the moſt 
- manifeſt and undeniable Proots of this Matter, by _ 
er W ſhewing that each of the Bladders of the Oꝛarium is 
is WI the Foundation of a Humane Fetxs. Mr. Graeff, the 


he ft Author of ſuch Obſervations, gives the World to 
2 W know, that in Diſſecting ſeveral Female Animals after 
on W Coupling, he always obſerv'd an Inflammation of the - 
he WW Outward Membrane of the Ovarium, the next day © 
by WY zftcr Conception; in the ſpace of two days after the > 
ut Conception the Inflammation prov'd larger; and upon 1 
es allowing a greater interval of time, he found the Mem- 
ae brane broken, and a {mall Bladder in the Womb. 
0-4 Now though we cannot make the ſame Experiment 
he upon Women, yet we are to believe that they are upon | 
by thc fame lay with other Animals; for fince the Ovaria | 1 
ine de of the fame Structure in both, tis highly probabte 
ate, that they ſerve for the ſame Utes, and that the firſt ö || 
ow draughts of the Fetas are contain'd in their {mall Blad- 1 
ders; eſpecially conſidering that Nature does not di- | 
ver verlße its Means where the fame will terve. 
nd , Though the Syſtem of the Eggs is new, yet 
ure fas hinted at by the moſt noted Phyficians of Anti- 
of e ity. Hippocrates acquaints us, That in a Falſe-Con- 
the tion ot tix Days ſtanding, he ſaw a Membrane 
@ e reſembling 


The firſt ex- 


—— - . 
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reſembling that which covers the White of an Egg. wg 
diſcover'd in it thick Specks or Webs full of a redg 
matter. Now ſuch a Membrane could not be forme 
in ſix Days time, to that it ſeems to be that which 
contains the Seminal Matter, and the red and thick 
Specks were the Roots ſhooting from the Membrane 
in order to be faſtned ro the Womb, and there recejy: 
Blood. Galen always maintain'd, that Nature com. 
menc'd Formation by the Fabrick of the Membrans 
in which the Fetus is wrapt ; for in all his Obfery,. 
tions he ſtill tound Membranes before any other par: 
and being ignorant of their coming from the Ovarium 
thought they were firſt form d. 

'Tis now tive to make ſome Reflections upon the 
four firſt Caſes related in the beginning of this Tra. 
tile, and draw from em ſome proof of the Generation 
of Man by the means of Eggs. As to the firſt, of 
which J have cauted a Draught to be engrav'd in the 
beginning of this Diſſertation, T am nor of the Opi— 
nion tha: theſe two Bottoms of the Womb were {o 
form d at firſt; or that they were faſten d upon the 
ſame Neck like two Cherries hanging by one Stalk 
Without reflecting upon peeviſh and contentious Hu- 
mours, I own my Opinion to be this; an Egg being 
untied from the left Ovarium, and ſhov d through 
the Tuba to the Womb, may inſtead of falling into 
the Womb be ſtop'd between its two Membranes, 
perhaps by reaſon that the Orifice of the Inner Mem- 
brane is roo {mall to give it Entrance; and that the | 
Egg being there hatch d, and meeting with Arteries } 
and Veins, as well as it would have done in the Bot- 
tom ot the Womb, may enlarge it ſelf by a gradual di- 
{tenſion of the Outer Membrane, which form d the Bag | 
that contain'd the Fœtut; and that this Bag being 


made only of part of that fingle Outer Membrane, | b 
cannot extend it ſelf ſo much as the whole Womd 5 


would have done; and therefore muſt burſt in the | 
ſpace of fix Months or thereabouts, in order to afford 0 
the Ferns a Paſſage into the Cavity of the Abdomen. Þ 


This, as I take it, is the beſt Explication that [ s 
can give of the Cale now before us; for tis certan ly .; 
that the Fœtus was form d in that production - Now i . 
the Seed was either imported thither in the form of a ; 
Liquor as the Ancients would have it, or in an ERπ 7 


as the Moderns alledge : But tis impoſſible for 2 — 1 


the Generation of Man, 229 


quor to ſtop in that place, for if it had come from the 


b Man it had ſtop'd in the Womb, and had it been the | 
N product ot the Woman, it would have made its way | 


into the Womb, let the Orifice be never fo ſmall. 

| We have therefore all reaſon to believe, that the go | 

being ſtop d in that part, and growing bigger, formd | 

that part which was taken for a ſupernumerary Bot- 

| tom of the Womb. 
The Second Hiſtory related by Mr. Baile, ſhows that The fecond 

the Fatus was torm'd in one of the Tbe, and con- Caſe explaiz. 

tinned there till rhe ninth Month; at which time it © 

| made the uſual Efforts to break the Priſon, and the I 


; Membranes in Which 1t was wrapd being too weak 1 
*m I withitand the ſhocks of a Fatus of nine Months, | 
. Nee way and broke; upon which the Child falling 
0 no the Cavity of the Abdomen, and meeting there 
f with a Liquor that was qualified to harden and pre- 


ſerre it from corruption, continued in the ſame place 
fue and twenty Years and better without killing the 
Mother. The Clots of Blood voided by her in the 
time of her great Pains, without any fibrous or con- 
fitent part, proceeded from the Orifice of the Tuba 
opening into the Womb, and were occaſion'd by the 
renting ot that Taba. The white Flux mixt with 
Blood, that enſued tome time after, ſignified the Sup- 
puration of this rent Membrane tinctur'd with ſome 
Drops of Blood that iſſued from its broken Veſlels.. 
The hard and callous body found in the Womb, 
was produced by the frequent preſſure of the dead 
Corps, which for the ſpace of twenty five Years to- 
gether did fo fatigue the Woman, that at laſt it 
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' | tirew her into a continual Fever, which put a period 

9 f to her Life. | 5 f wy N 1 | | 
» W {i Third Hiſtory is much of a piece with the laſt, The wu, | 
WH *cpting that the Fætus did not ſojourn fo long in 0 explain. 


the Womb by two Years. In this caſe the Womb was 
entire, which is evidence that the Fatus did not burſt 
It to get into the Abdomen, as the Favourers of the 
Cælarean Operation would have it; for theſe Gentle- 
men pretend to make an Inciſion in the Womb, and 
uke out the Child without killing the Mother, and 
ter that to cure the Wound, as it the Womb could 
unite as well as any other Part. But this is a vul- 
bt Error, which I ſhall refute in another place. At 
ſent 1 ſhall content my ſelf with obſerving, x 

| mee 


240 A Diſſertation upon 
ſince the Womb was not damag'd, the Fœtus wy cer. : 

ta inly form'd ellewhere 3 that the place of its formation : 

could be no other than the Tuba, where the Egg being 

ſtop d, hatch q and enlarg d, and about the ninth Month t 

broke througi its Memoranes together with the 7502 a 
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of the Bag in which it was contain'd. The multi. 
ply d Atfter-birth was faſten'd to different Organs, b. 
namely, the Meſentery, Caul, and Taba; juſt as a 
Plant, in queſt of Nouriſhment, ſpreads out its Roots 
into all the adjacent parts. The Symptoms that ac- Ml * 
companiecd this Impregnation, fignity'd that the Child de 
1 was not in its due place: and as to the Mother's not | 
| ſurviving her Child, as the two did which I menti. T, 
on'd but now, we muſt impure it either to the Mi- | 
ſery ſhe underwent toon after her Conception, or to 
the Negligence of her Surgeons, in not opening her 
Belly and raking out the Child. Ws 
Theſe four Hiſtories, which are very certain, unto] 
which I could add a great many others of the like] 
nature, are fo many convincing proofs that a Child 
may be ingendred in the Zaba without the Womb. 
Tuill theretore be proper to enquire how the Seed 
comes to ſtop and breed in that place. "i 
The Sticklers tor the mixture of the two Seeds, 
being convinc'd of the matter of fact; alledge that] 
the Male Seed entring the Tuba by its Orifice on the 
fide of the Womb may be ſtopd there; and the Fe- 
male Seed meeting it in the ſame place, the two &. 
mina may be blended together in the Tuba as they 
uſe to be in the Womb, and fo form a Fætus; with 
out any occaſion to have recourſe to Eggs. 
This Opinion is oppoſite to the Mechanical Structure 
of the Tube, which are very narrow toward the| 
Worb and enlarge as they depart from it; for if the 
Seed enter at the narrow part, it can't ſtop it ſelt in 4} 
paſſage that ſtill grows eaſier and wider; and for a 


N that ſerv'd it tor a Womb; and then continued in the Ml A 
$ Cavity of the Abdomen for the ſpace of twenty three | g 
= Fears without corruption, by vertue of its lecurity 
me from the External Air, and its ſwimming in two g 
3 5. Pints of Water which ſerv'd it for Brine, - 1 
| The furh The Fourth Obſervation taken in the Hoſpital at 

Z Caſe explain Paris owards the latter end of 1696. puts it beyond 
g ed. all doub: that the Fete there mention d was formd Ml © 
2 in the Tuba, the Woman dying ſoon after the burſting 4 


the Generation of Man, 
exon our plea is, that the Seed glides with great fa- 
ciliry through this place to the Ovarinm, and that on 


| 

me contrary, the ſame Structure of the Zuba, which 

' allows an Egg of the bigneſs of a {mall Pea to enter 

det its largeſt Orifice, is ſometimes apt to ſtop the Egg 

enn, its paſſage, for that its Orifice on the fide of the 

© W Womb is too ſmall to receive it. I conclude therefore 

char the Fætuss found in the Tabe deſcended from the 

0 Wl Teflicle.in the Form of Eggs. or, 8 
The Opinion of the mixture of the two Seeds, pre- The mixture 

vailed for ſo long a ſpace of time, that we are not g the vo 

1 


to be ſurpriſed in finding that it ſtill has its Votaries. 
0 They reaſon after this manner. If it is true that the 
Led is compos d of Corpuſculums detach'd from each 
i WF part, and qualified to form a Body reſembling that 
Ss, Wl from whence they ſprung; and if the production of a 
* 2 WF Man, for inſtance, ſuppoſes Exhalations from all the 
pets of a Man, and that of a Woman requires Par- 
ticles deriv'd from all the Parts of a Woman; if this 


niſh the whole matter of Generation, purſuant to the 
Tenor of the firſt Opinion, without producing always 
Males; and in like manner the Woman cannot ſupply 
al the neceflary Seed, according to the Syſtem of the 


they conclude that in order to the production of Males 


and be endowed with a greater Moiety of Vigour by 
rertue either of its Quantity or its Quality. 


confider what happens in a Hen; tor tis certain that 
in the Egg the Hen turniſhes all that's neceſſary to- 
wards the production of the Chick; and yet it is plain 
hat in hatching twenty of theſe Eggs ſhe produces 


lance qualified to animate the Eggs. The fame Ob- 
frvation is made upon Fiſh: for a Carp throws out 


4 ſunbline upon em his Seed, that is, a Liquor 
pee d out of his Roe; and theſe very Eggs give 
die to as many Males 7 Females, though they 

= | are 


be a ſtanding Truth, ſay they, then Man cannot fur- 


Eggs, without producing always Females. Upon this 
aledg d Abſurdity, againſt the firſt and third Opinion, 


and Females by turns, it is neceſſary that one Seed 
ſhould have the Aſcendent over the other by turns, 


But Experience deteats theſe Arguments, when we 


amoſt as many Cocks as Hens, though there is but 
me principle for them both, and though the Cock 
contributed nothing towards it, but a ſpirituous Sub- 


; a Infinity of Eggs, which the Male fecundates by 


111 


Seedsrefuted. 
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are all flld with Particles derived from the {- 
Carp. | 

Another Objection which they think makes fo 
their purpoſe, is taken from the Animals that partake 
of the Nature of both Sexes, though of different 
Species; particularly a Moyle which owns its being to 
the coupling of a Mare and an Aſs, and has a ſhare in 

both their Natures: The weakneſs of this ObjeRion 
is evinc'd by relating another Inſtance, viz, The 
Eggs of a Hen trod with a Cock-Pheaſant, will pro- 
duce Chicks that partake at once of the Nature of a 
Hen and that of a Pheaſant, and are reckon d better 
than any others. Now this Production is not the 
Effect of a ſubſtantial mixture of the two Seeds, for 
before the treading the Hen had all its Egg3wrapt up 
in a ſeparate and peculiar Membrane, and all the Cock 
can do- mult proceed from the Fermentation of its | 
Seed in the Hen s Body, which occaſions a new Order 
and Model in the parts of the Chick that was form 
before, and alters the Juice that is to nouriſh it for 
ſome time. For the Hen does not lay immediately | 
after 'tis trod; the Egg being touch'd with the | 

Cock's Seed, continues within for ſome time till it 
arrives at a due degree of perfection, and is prepard 
N 5 1 
Arother Ob- They Object farther, that a Man cannot ſpring from | 
leon an. fo fimall an Egg, for as much as Nature makes uſe of | 
wer d. ok 2 . | 
much larger Eggs to produce the leaſt Birds; and 

upon the proportion between a Hen and a Man, the | 

Eggs of a Hen are much larger than thoſe which are 

ſaid to give Rite to a Man. But the Anſwer is very 
obvious: for the Eggs of a Fowl or ſuch Animals a 
hatch without their Body, contain ſome matter ot 

growth for the Animal while it ſtays within em, the 

Yelk and the white ſerving tor different Nouriſhment þ 
according to its occalions, and waſting as it grows} 
and when the Animal is ſtrong enough, it toſſes and 
tumbles, and breaks the Egg with its beak in order to 
. {ce tor Nouriſhment elſewhere: But the Eggs of ſuch 8 
Ijzhe kggs of Animals as brood within their Womb, particularly 4 
me ten thoſe of large Terreſtrial Animals, contain only in 2 
trial Ants . . ? 1 
mis differ ſmall compals the Particles that are proper for forming 
„ thotcof the Body, and commencing its growth; for as ſoon 
. they arrive in the Womb, they Suck in Nouriſhment 8 


by their Roots inſerted in the Womb, juſt . * 
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Seeds of Plants receive from the Earth, by their Roots, 
what is neceſſary for their growth: And tis well 
known, that the Seeds of Plants are much ſmaller in 
proportion to the Plants that ſpring from 'em, than 
the Humane Egg is in proportion to Man's Body. 

It you break a Hen or Pidgeon's Egg eight or ten 
days after it has been fat upon, you'll find the Volk 
faſtened to the Navel of the Chick, or young Pigeon, 
after the ſame manner as the String is ty'd to the 
Navel of a Fætus: And if you break another that has 
been brooded fifteen or ſixteen days, you'll find the 
Yolk almoſt conſum'd ; and will eaſily be convinc d, 
that while the Chick is in the Shell, it receives its 
chief Nouriſhment from the Volk. 5 5 

Further; The Eggs of Terreſtrial Animals differ 
from thoſe of Fowl, even in Outward appearance: 
For the former are only a Round Bladder encloſing | 
the Seminal Matter; whereas the other has, beſides 
the Skin encloſing the Volk and the White, a dry and 
MW lid Subſtance, call d the Shell; and 'twas neceſſary the 
Animals that are brooded without the Womb, ſhould be 
thus defended from external Injuries : But the Eggs 
brooded within, would be hindred, by ſo ſtrong a Cover, 
to take root in the Womb, in order to the nouriſh- 
ment of the Fætus; and therefore there was a neceſſity 
that they ſhould in ſome meaſure reſemble the Unſhell'd 
Eggs that are ſometimes laid by Cocks. 

Some ſtart another Difficulty, in alledging, That if why Virgins 
the Eggs in Women contain'd all the neceſſary Mate- power op Bi — 
rials for the Production of a Fœtus, then Virgins being 
ſtock d with Eggs of the like vertue, might come to 1 
be with Child, if any one of theſe Eggs turns looſe; _ | 
which may eaſily happen, and then twill tumble into | 
the Womb. I agree, That Women and Maids are VN 
equally ſtockd with Eggs: But theſe Eggs cannot be 4 
convey d to the Womb, without the Taba goes to re- ö 
ceive it; which it never does but by a ſpringing Effort | 
FJ cnfin'd to the Act of Copulation. If it be alledg'd, — 
I That the warming of a Virgins Womb by Feeling, or 

dme ſuch way, may put the Tubæ into that Motion: 

I Lantwer, That in ſuch a caſe, which I own to be 

boſtidle, the Egg convey d by the Tuba to the Womb 

IF ould not produce a Fætus, by reaſon that tis not 

0 truck with the Male-Seed; for then it is like the 

JF "anſparent Eggs of Untrgdden Chickens, which have 

3 | 2 85 no 


244 A Diſſertation upon 
no effectual Sperm; and will never produce a Chick 
though brooded by other Hens, for want ot the Cock: 
Seed, which ought to fœcundate m. 
The keg To continue the Objection. It this Bladder or Egg 
Tem 4. contains the Principles or firſt Lineaments of the Fey, 
Figure of the in a ſmall compaſs, before tis impregnated with the 
Animal, Male-Seed; then the Male-Seed does not ſerve to fœcun. 
date the Egg, but to enlarge its Parts which were 
formerly inſenſible. For Anſwer, Malpighiuss Experi- 
ments upon the Unfœcundated Eggs of Frogs and 
Hens, are ſufficient Evidence that the Fætus 1s con- 
tain'd in little within the Egg, before tis touch d by 
the Male. Seed; for with a Microſcope he perceivd 
the Carina, or Keel, which is nothing elſe but the 
Head, with the whole train of the Vertebræ of a dimi- 
nitive Animal. Now fince all theſe Parts are perceivable 
in the Egg, doubtleſs the reſt are there alio, though 
at the ſame time they are ſo ſmall as to ſcape our 
view, though fortify'd by the beſt Microſcopes. 

In ſaying, That the Egg, which contains the Animal 
in little, is this Bladder in the Ovarinm : We do not 
mean, that this ſmall Figure fills the whole Bladder, 

for it takes up but a very little part of it, the reſt | 

eing filld with a viſible Humour, which ſerves to 

carry on the growth of the Fetxs in the beginning of 

the Generation, by traverſing its Pores ; till the arrival 

of the Fatus in the Womb, where it draws in a nutri- | 

tious Juice, (as I intimated above.) Tis true, In the 

very beginning ot the Generation we perceive nothing 

in the Bladder but a clear Liquor, which congeals over 

a Fire like the White of an Egg, without diſcovering | 

any other thing than ſome {mall fine Filaments in the } 

form of a Cloud. Bur that is no Proof that it does not 

likewiſe contain the Lineaments of the Animal: For | 

'tis plain, that Vinegar harbours a great many little 

Worms, though they are not perceivable without 2 
Microſcope 3 or at leaſt, if they are at any time diſcernd 

by the naked ſight, that happens when there are very 

many of em, or when they are very large. In fine, If | 

Ve are at a loſs to conceive how the Egg of a Woman 
contains an entire and organiz d Fætus, let us but | 

reflect upon the unqueſtion d Effects of Nature, which | 
Wo _ our Imagination cannot reach. Is it not hard to have 
K an Idea of all the Parts of which a Hand-worm con- | 
| ſiſts; and yet tis certain that little Animal has 25 N 
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the Generation of Man, 


for that it alters its courſe when a Pin or any ſuch 
thing is laid before it: And as theſe its Eyes muſt 
needs be extreme fine and little, fo the Liquors contain d 
in em muſt be much more ſuch. 55 

The Reſult of all this Diſcourſe is, That the Fætus 
js certainly lodg'd in an Egg : but the Manner of its 
Formation there, is a great Difficulty, that remains 


others, who alledge, That all the Eggs that ever were 
or are to come, were contain d in Exe s Ovarium; That 
the firſt Female Egg that Eve parted with, compre- 
hended the Eggs of all the Males and Females deriv d 
from it; and, That the Eꝑęs allotted for theſe Female 
Deſcendants were as Teeming as the firſt, and ſo on, 
in inſinium. 5 | 
Though the narrowneſs of our Thoughts renders this 
Advance almoſt incomprehenſible ; yer ſuppoſing the 


within the firſt Woman, is the ranking and diſpoſing 
of their Parts in a certain Order: Now this may be 
done every day, by the Rules of Motion ; and there- 
fore we chute not to take up with this Opinion. 
The Second Opinion is that of the Panſpermatiſts, 
who alledge, That in the Beginning of the World, 
God created all rhe Eggs of Animals and Plants, and 
ſcatterd em up and down the Air, and upon the 
Ground. They apprehend, That the Egegs are taken 
in by the Mouth, along with the Aliment, or with 
the Air we breathe in; and finding a Paſſage through 
ſuch Pores as are qualify'd to receive em, are after- 
wards fœcundated by the Male-Seed : So that when a 


contain little Men, that are qualify d to infinuate them- 
ſelves into the Ovarium, as having a Size anſwerable to 
the Mold of that Part. To eſtabliſh the Probability 
of this Opinion, tis remark'd, That the Earth is im- 
pregnated with divers Seeds of Plants, which can have 
no other Original than what we now ſpeak of : for it 
you dig very deep into the Earth, and expoſe that 


Woman (ſwallows ſeveral Eggs, tis only thoſe which 


— 


te be adjuſted. I meet with Three Opinions upon Three Opi. 


this Head. The Firſt is maintain'd by Swamerdam and _ * the 5 
the Egg. 


The Fuft, 


Divikbility of Nature in infinitum, tis not fo ridiculous 
s one would take it to be at hrit view. But after all, 
t does not account for Monſters, which, tis probable, - 
God never celign'd by a poſitive Will, Beſides, all 
that God is ſuppos'd to do, in forming all the Eggs 


The Second, 


Earth . to the Air, 'twill produce Plants: which we 
355 r cannot 


23246 A Diſſertation upon 
cannot impute to Seeds then imported by the Air, in 
regard there grows no ſuch Plants for fifty Leagues 

round. This Experiment was made by F. Magnay, 
The Third, The Opinion we fix upon is this. The Fatut is 
pd. form d every day in the Eggs; and the Pores of theſe 
| Veſicles are ſo proportion d, as to allow certain Parts 
to paſs 3 which, upon a certain motion, do fo rebound 
3 by their various ſhocks, as to poſt themſelves exactly 
Bi in ſuch and ſuch places, where they produce a Heart, 
= a Brain, Cc. is true, twould be a hard Task to 
0 | explain all the Particulars relating to this advance: 
| Bur if we caſt our Eyes upon ſome Effects of Nature 
and of Art, which are only owing to the Rules of 
Motion, we will make the leſs ſcruple in taking up 
Fer . with it. Upon Rocks and in hollow Gutters we ob- 
"or ſerve certain Figures repreſenting ſometimes a Horſe, 
ſometimes a Man, ſometimes a Fowl, ſometimes 2 
| Pulpit, Pillars, &c. And after all, this is only the 
5 Water falling upon the Rocks, which produces ſuch 
| ſurpriſing Effects, by waſhing off ſome Parts, and 
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railing others. 
Thoſe who make Fire-works, know how to adjuſt 

their Rockets, ſo, that after they are fir d, when they 

come to meet upon certain angles, they make ſuch a 


> was fc ow fc oo. e Aa Vo. Gans 


1 reflexion, as to repreſent ſometimes a Man, ſometimes 
5 a Flying- Dragon. Upon the Precedent of all theſe 
i things, both Natural and Artificial, we have reaſon to | 


believe that the Strainers of the Veſicles are ſo form'd, | 
as to allow a Paſſage only to certain Particles, which, | 

by virtue of their various degrees of Motion, rebound | 
in a certain determin d Order, by advancing more or 
leſs, according to the due Form of the Animal. This 
Opinion is the more probable, that it ſuppoſes only, I 
that God does the fame thing every Day, which 
| others would have Him to do in the Beginning of 
fl the World: For, according to this Hypotheſis, tis 
5 eaſie to account for the Generation of Monſters, by ! 
conceiving that ſome Parts of the Matter which forms 
the Veſicles, being put into an over-bearing Motion, 
or making an undue Reflexion, produce Animals 
cContrary to Nature. = l 
( This, I take it, is ſufficient to convince us, That 
1's Man is generated by the means of an Egg. In the 
| Firſt Edition ot my ANAT OMY, I hoverd be- 
tween the Three Opinions, in regard I met with ver) 
Ne | em mrs probable | 


the Generation of Man. 


probable Reaſons that made for each of 'em. In the 
Second Edition, I lean'd more to the Syſteme of the 
Eggs, than to the other two Opinions. And now in 
this Third Impreſſion, I declare openly for it; having 
fortify'd my felt in that Thought, by additional 
Reflections, and many Obſervations, which do all of 
em conſpire to vouch for its Truth.  — 
Nay, 'tis not only Man, and the Terreſtrial Ani- 
mals, with Inſects, Fiſhes and Fowl, that ſpring from 
Eggs 3 but even Plants, and all that the Univerſe 
comprehends under the Name of Yivens. For the 
. Seeds, which may be call'd Eggs, contain in little the 
; Plants from which they are taken. This 1s evident in 
) 
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the Kernel of a Pine-Apple, eſpecially if you ſtrip it 
of its Bark; for then it preſents diſtinctly to your 
view the Root of a Pine-Tree, its Trunk, Branches, &c. 
Upon the Whole, we conclude, That no Generation 
, is perform d without Eggs: Omnia ex Ov. And omnia er o. 
dat upon this ſcore we cannot admire too much the 
1 Author of Nature, who by ſuch Uniform Means, and 
in ſuch a conſtant Method, gives rife to all the diffe- 
x rent Beings that prove the principal Ornament of the 
y — „„ 
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_ e*rhe Breaſt. reaches from the Claviculæ, or Channel-Bones, to the 


Of the Parts of the B RE AST, ad 
particularly of the HEART. 


The FirTy DEMONSTRATION, 


Norder to make an Encomium upon the Breaſt, 
twere ſufficient to acquaint you, that the Heart 
is lodg d within it; the Heart, which makes the 
Body firſt ſenſible of the Preſence of the Soul; which 
_ enlivens and keeps up the Body, by raiſing the Blood 
to a due degree of Perfection, and diſtributing it over 
the Body, through the whole courſe of our Lives; | 
which ſinks the Machine, by ceaſing to move; and 
which is juſtly ſtyld the firſt in Lite, and the laſt in 
Death. But a Sketch of ſo noble a Subject, though Wi: 
never fo ſuperhcial, would lead me too far out of my 
way; for which reaſon I chuſe to confine my ſelf to Nu 
the Task of prefenting to your view, in this and the We 
entuing Demonſtration, all the Parts of the Breaſt, with | 
the fame Order and Exactneſs that I obſerv'd in De- 
monſtrating the Parts of the Abdomen in the four Wi 
preceding Derionſtrations. | 8 
A Deſcripton The Thorax, or Breaſt, is the whole Cavity that 


Midrift. Tis calld the Middic-Bellh, with reference 
not only to its Situation between the Upper and 
Lower Venter, i. e. the Head and the Abdomen; but 
likewiſe to its Bigneſs, for tis larger than the Head, 
and leſs than the Abdomen. Tis bounded at the top 
by the Claviculæ, and below by the Midriff. Its other 
limits are the Sternum or Breaſt- Bone before, the Ribs 
on the Sides, and the Vertebræ of the Back behind. Its 
wet is call'd the Breaſt, and its hinder-part the 
Back. 3 = 
is Fgureazd Its Figure is almoſt Oval. *Tis flat behind, and 
de. broad and arched before; for otherwiſe 'rwould cauſe 
many great Inconveniences. Its Magnitude 1s not 
always the fame ; but generally ſpeaking, it — 
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be rather larger than leſſer ; for when tis too nar- 
ow, the Heart and Lungs are crampt in their Mo- 
| jons. | N 4 | 
7 "I Subſtance is partly Bony, and partly Fleſhy z is Subſtance; 
and perhaps this quality occafion'd its being ſtyld the 
Venter Medius, as much as its Magnitude or Situation; 
in regard that tis not all over Boney like the Head, 
nor all Carnous like the Abdomen, but conſiſts of both 
r 1 . 
The Ute of the Breaſt is to lock up and defend the ts Ut; 
Heart and Lungs. . One. 
W The Parts of which the Breaſt conſiſts, are divided, is Diviſion 
t, like thoſe of the Abdomen, into the Parts which Con“ inte the Con. 
t un, and the Contents. The Containing Parts are of nina“! 
16 wo forts ; ſome are Common, and ſome are Proper. Parts. 
The former are the Covers, which I ſpoke of under the 
Head of the Abdomen; and therefore ſhall only point 


er No two peculiar qualities that they inherit. The firſt 
5; Wis That the Skin is cover'd with Hair always under the 
1d Am- pits, and often-times upon the Breaſt. The next 
in s That the Fat of the Thoraæ is always yellower than 
20 tat of other Parts: And though its quantity is but 
ly Win, abating for the Breaſts, twas not ſo order'd 


won the account of its annoying the Reſpiration by its 
weight, but becauſe twould have been of little Ute, there 
ding many Bones, and but little Fleſh in the Part. 
Experience makes it out, that the Abdomen is very Fat, 
y reaſon of its being very Carnous ; that the Thorax 
has but an indifferent quantity of Fat, becauſe tis 
partly Carnous, and partly Boney; and the Head 
being altogether Boney, has no Fat at all. 1 
The Proper Containing Parts of the Thorax are The Proper 
kd in four Claſſes : ſome are Glandulous, as the ptrth. 
llealts in both Sexes ; ſome Cartilaginous or Boney, Dona. 
stne Breaſt-bone, the Ribs, the Channel-bones, the 
Moulder-blades, and the Vertebræ of the Back; ſome 
tleſhy, as the Pectoral, Intercoſtal, and other Muſcles; 
10 lome Membranous, as the Pleura and the Media- 
num. | | | | 
The Parts contain d in the Thorax, are the Viſcera, The Contents 
ad the Veſſels. The Yiſcera are the Heart, with its or che Breaft 
biicardium; and the Lungs, with part of the Wind- 
ie and the Gullet. The Veſſels are ſeveral Nerves, 
l Great Artery, the Jena Cava, and the Thoracick- 
Kg We ſhall Demonſtrate all theſe in their due 
| Order; 
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Of the Parts of the BRE A ST, and 
particularly of the HEART. 
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The FirTH DEMONSTRATION, 


N order to make an Encomium upon the Breaſt; 
twere ſufficient to acquaint you, that the Heart 
is lodg d within it; the Heart, which makes the 
Body firſt ſenſible of the Preſence of the Soul; which 
enlivens and keeps up the Body, by raiſing the Blood 
to a due degree of Perfection, and diſtributing it over 
the Body, through the whole courſe of our Lives ; 
which ſinks the Machine, by ceating to move; and 
which is juſtly ſtyl'd the firſt in Lite, and the laſt in 
Death. But a Sketch of ſo noble a Subject, though 
never ſo ſuperficial, would lead me too far out of my 
way; for which reaſon I chuſe to contine my {elf to 
the Task of prefenting to your view, in this and the 
enſuing Demonſtration, all the Parts of the Breaſt, with 
the ſame Order and Exactneſs that I obſerv'd in De- | 
monſtrating the Parts of the Abdomen in the four 
preceding Derwnſtrations. 
A Deſcriptien The Thorax, or Breaſt, is the whole Cavity that 
al the Breafl. reaches from the Claviculæ, or Channel-Bones, to the 
Midrift. Tis call d the Middle- Bell, with reference 
not only to its Situation between the Upper and WW: 
Lower Venter, i. e. the Head and the Abdomen; but. 
likewiſe to its Bigneſs, for tis larger than the Head, 
and leſs than the Abdomen. Tis bounded at the top 
by the Claviculæ, and below by the Midriff. Its other 
limits are the Sternum or Breaſt- Bone before, the Ribs 
on the Sides, and the Vertebræ of the Back behind. Its 
4 ag is call'd rhe Breaſt, and its hinder-part the 
Back. 5 : | 
er gucaad Its Figure is almoſt Oval. Tis flat behind, and 
e broad and arched before; for otherwiſe twould cauſe 
many great Inconveniences. Its Magnitude 1s not 
always the fame ; but generally ſpeaking, it ought ” 


— —— — 
* 
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de rather larger than leſſer; for when 'tis too nar- 
ow, the Heart and Lungs are crampt in their Mo- 
10NS. 5 

* Subſtance is partly Bony, and partly Fleſhy z lis Subſtance, 
and perhaps this quality occaſion d its being ſtyld the 
enter Medins, as much as its Magnitude or Situation; 


in regard that tis not all over Boney like the Head, 


"or al Carnous like the Abdomen, but conſiſts of both 
dubſtances. | Vn 
1 he Uſe of the Breaſt is to lock up and defend the l Ve. 
Heart and Lungs. + 55 „„ 

The Parts of which the Breaſt conſiſts, are divided, is Diviſon 


[like thoſe of the Abdomen, into the Parts which Con- into the Con- 


tin, and the Contents. The Containing Parts are 1 
wo ſorts; ſome are Common, and ſome are Proper. Parts. 
The former are the Covers, which I ſpoke of under the 
Head of the Abdomen; and therefore ſhall only point 
to two peculiar qualities that they inherit. The firſt 
s, That the Skin is cover d with Hair always under the 
um- pits, and often- times upon the Breaſt. The next 
b That the Fat of the Thorax is always yellower than 
that of other Parts: And though its quantity is but 
mall, abating for the Breaſts, twas not ſo order'd 
won the account of its annoying the Reſpiration by its 
waght, but becauſe twould have been of little Ute, there 
bing many Bones, and but little Fleſh in the Part. 
Experience makes it out, that the Abdomen is very Fat, 
by reaſon of 1ts being very Carnous ; that the Thorax 
ts but an indifferent quantity of Fat, becauſe tis 
partly Carnous, and partly Boney; and the Head 
being altogether Boney, has no Fat at all. i Sz 
Ihe Proper Containing Parts of the Thorax are The Proper 
ank'd in four Claſſes : ſome are Glandulous, as the poses. 
breaſts in both Sexes 3 ſome Cartilaginous or Boney, Twax. 
v the Breaſt-bone, the Ribs, the Channel-bones, the 
noulder-blades, and the Vertebræ of the Back; ſome 
fleſhy, as the Pectoral, Intercoſtal, and other Muicles; _ 
A lome Membranous, as the Plexra and the Media- 
Wm, | LO | 


The Parts contain'd in the Thorax, are the Viſcera, The contem. 


a the Velſels. The Yiſcera are the Heart, with its * creat. 


lericardium; and the Lungs, with part of the Wind- 
we and the Gullet. The Vellels are ſeveral Nerves, 


20”: vreat Artery, the Vena Cava, and the Thoracick- 


Wt. We ſhall Demonſtrate all theſe in their due 
| 55 Order; 


— — —_— 
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Order; after ſhewing you the Proper Containing p. 
among Which the Breaſts lead the 4 ww 
A Men have Breaſts as well as Women; but thoſe d 
Mens Breaſts. Men are much leſs and flatter, with few or no Gland: 
and a great deal of Fat, which renders 'em bigger and 
more eminent in Fat Men. Their only Ut is to detend * 
the Heart; ſo that the Breaſts of Women, from which 
they differ in all their Circumſtances, are a more yer. 
% REAL. 
B . Breaſts of a Proportional Size are the chief Ori- 
Nodes“ ment of a Woman, eſpecially when they are accom- 
puany d with a handſom Neck, and cover d with a fine 
Skin. They ovght to be White and Round, and to 
ſtand at a moderate diſtance the one from the other, 
Their Nipples ſhould be of a Cherry Red, and not too 
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3 big. They ought to be plac neither too high, nor df 
. too near the Arm- pits; and, in fine, they mult neither 4 
1 be too big nor flaggy. Such are the Conditions of | 
| handſome and inviting Breaſts ; but at the ſame time, * 
1 Theſe are not the belt for Suckling. - f 
dcr, Every Woman has Two Breafts 3 and tis very ur. þ 
—_ frequent when we meet with three or four upon on 5 
_| RC Woman, ht for Suckling. A great many Authors ate 
| of the opinion, that Nature gave Women Two Breaſts 
1 only with a regard to Twins. Others alledge, tha t 

3 Nature only meant, that if one happen d to be is 
bo. diforder, the other ſhould ſupply its place. As foil p 
1 my part, I am of the opinion, that Nature beltow a 7 
* Two Breaſts, becauſe One was not ſufficient to nouriſſ f 
1A an Infant; tor Experience ſhews, that when a Cid 
1 por empty d one Breaft, it preſently turns to th; 

hl! „„ "OneT, | 
[ Their Sia. The Breaſts are ſeated in the middle of the Brea 
ih ton. juſft over the Pectoral Mulcles, one on the right de, 
0 and the other on the left. Tis alledg'd, That in 119M 
ki Situation, Nature had an eye to a Woman's graceiul 
LR Appearance: But without diſputing the Allegatio 
it E muſt ſay, That foraſmuch as they are rather torn Ul 
it for Suckling, than for feeding Amours, I am apt 'W 
1 believe that Nature placd em ſo, to the end that th '1 
i Mother, in ſuckling her Child, might have it in bW 
"nt view more commodioufly, than if they had ve: 
1 feated in the lower Belly, as in other Animals. 11 
N 1 Their Figure, Handſome Breaſts are Round, and repreſent a Demi 


| Globe ; but thoſe which are good for Suckling, * 14 
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mt before and reſemble a Pear, for which reaſon 
hey Can hardly keep themſelves up, eſpecially when 
hey are full of Milk. | 


ht the Women can throw them over their Shoulders, 
Nay, ſome Women have naturally leſſer Breafts than 
others 3 and the latter are the beſt Nurſes, provided 
their Breaſts are not too Carnous. T he difterence of 
age has likewiſe an influence upon their Bult; for 
zoung Girls have nothing but a Nipple at ti ; after 
which, their Breaſts grow inſenfibly ; and at Fourteen 
rears of age reſemble a Demi-Globe, being then firm 
ind plump. When that period is paſt, they ene 22 as 
ige advances. When Women approach to Fifty years 
of age, their Breaſts wither ; and the older they grow, 
the fotter and flaggier are their Breaſts, til] at laſt no- 
thing is left of em but the Skin. Further, There are 
ſme periods of Time in which the Breaſts are larger 
than in others; for when a Woman is with Child, 
bey encreaſe in proportion to the Nearneſs of her 
Time, and ſwell yet bigger when ſhe Suckles. 

In order to a narrow View of the Breaſt, we muſt 
aride it into Two Parts; namely, the Nipple, and 
the Breaſt it elf. 5 5 

The Nipple is a ſmall Eminence in the middle of the 
Breaſt, where the Extremity of its Nerves terminate. 


er raiſes it ſelf, when tis ſuck d or handled, Tis 
poſſeſs d of an Exquiſite Senſe, to the end that the 
Woman may perceive a fort of Pleaſure from the 
ſolt Titillation that the Child makes in ſucking, 


ind upon that ſcore be the readier to ſuckle it when 
vccahon calls. | 


it the Tubuli, or {mall Pipes, that run from the Sinns's 


the Milk for the Child's Nouriſhment. Thoſe in 
vom the Orifices of the Tabuli are largeſt and moſt 
numerous, are reckon'd the belt Nurſes ; becauſe they 
an ſtreak out their Milk with the greater facility, and 
de the Child leſs trouble in Sucking. i 


251 


Their Magnitude varies according to the Climate. Their Bigs 
In India and Siam (for Inſtance) they are fo long, 


The Diviſion 
of the Breaſt, 


3 


The Nipple. 


Iis of a Fungous and Spongy Subſtance, not unlike 
the Nut of the Yard ; by virtue of which it droops 


in Virgins 'tis red and little; but in Nurſes, and 
loſe who are paſt Child bearing, tis livid and big - 
lt has ſeveral little Holes, which are the Extremities 


f the Breaſts. The Uſe of theſe Holes is to let out 
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The Nippe As for the choice of a Nurſe, we com 
pen thole who have the leaſt Nipples, by resse pres 
large Nipple hinders the Child to fuck by over ce 
ming its Mouth. Some pretend that a large Nipple 
to be avoided becauſe it enlarges the Child's Mouth bu 1 
that is a vulgar Error. The Nipple is furroundei 
with a Circle, called Areola, which is of a pale colour 
in Maids, brown in big- belly d Women and Nurks a 
and W old perſons. * fine, the Nipple ſerytz 
for a Conduit to convey the Milk commodi 
the Child's Mouth. b e woully into 
D The Dug or Breaſt it ſelf is compos d of much hat, Bloc 
The Breaſt is and a great quantity of Glands of unequal Sizes, of an Oni 
a Glandulous Oval Figure, and rangd in a circular Form round x 0 
* Cavity in the Center of the Breaſt, which is the Ci. 5 


tern tor the Milk. Theſe Glands are provided with neſ 
15 Nerves, Arteries, Veins, and an Extretory Pipe. ; 
The Atom The Action of thete Glands conſiſts in {eparatinef bea 


of irs Glands, the Milky Parts from the Maſs of Blood. and throw-f 
ing em into the Cavity or Ciſtern by an Excretory Pipe vil 
with which each of em is provided. The Milk conti. 

nues in the Ciſtern till the Child's fucking obliges it tof 

move off through ſeveral imall Tabuli that tzrmina's| 

| in the Nipple. 1 
due Nees The Nirves of the Dug are deriv'd from the Vene 
ef che Breaft, br, and eſpecially from the Fifth Pair; and afterf 
= their being diipers'd through the whok Subſtance off 

| the Breaſt terminate in the Nipple, and fo entitle it 
dona very tender Senſe. 3 
+ Wertes, The Dugs have two forts of Arteries, namely, the 
Internal which vifit their Inner Part, and the Exter- 
nal which run along the Outer Surface. The latter 
are the Upper Thoracicæ ſpringing from the Axillires 
and the former are the Mammariæ which ſpring from 
the Subciavie, and beſtow a Branch upon each of tne 


Oval Glands which compoſe the Breaſt. = ( 
„ The fame Glands give Riſe to ſeveral Sprigs ot in 
| Veins which form the Veue Mammariæ, and unload 18 thi 

the Subclavie. In like manner the External Part og its 
rhe Breaſt ſends our ſeveral Branches, which are the it 
Trunks of the Thoracice Superiores, and repair to tif on 
Axillares. The Outer Arteries import Blood for the ur 
Nouriſhment of the Breaſt, and the Inner Ones Ge IN 
all rhe Glands, The Blood thus imported is exported pu 


by the Veins, namely the Mammariæ and the Tha v. 
a | EE ci 


; * 


ie Womb, Milk which they took for a whiten'd on of MI. 


3 ey moment that ſhe finds her Breaſts fill, the Child 
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rg Supernores, the former diſemboguing in the Sub- 
„ and the latter in the Axillares. ; 

is plain that the Circular Motion of the Blood is 
perfectly well kept up by theſe two importing Arte- 
ries and exporting Veins; without any recourſe to 
the pretended and imaginary Anaſtomoſes of the Mam- 
nie with the Epigaſtrice, 1 5 
Twas formerly the receiv d Opinion that the Breaſts The Semi. 
oduc'd Milk for the Nouriſhment of the Child after ments of aw 


. , © thors u 
# Birth; for that the Fætus being fed with Blood in 8383 


good is its Moſt proper Food. Purſuant to this 

(pinion twas alledg d that the Blood is turn'd into 

vilk by a peculiar concocting Vertue in the Glands of 

the Breaſts, and theſe Glands communicate a White- 

1! to the Blood by an aſſimilating faculty. SN 
But this Tranſmutation of Blood into Milk cannot Conf: 2. 

allow'd ot; tis oppos'd by Daily Experience which 

ſhews that the Nurſe has no ſooner eat, than the 

ilk repairs to her Breaſts, which could not happen 

tl after a confiderable ſpace of time, if a Tranimuta- 

ion were in the caſe 3 becauſe that ſuppoſes the Ali- 

ment turn d into Chyle in the Stomach, the Chyle 

wrk'd up to a due degree of perfection and ſeparated 

n the Inteſtines; after which it is turn'd into Blood in 

the Heart, and that Blood is turn d into Milk in the 

Breaſts. Beſides, it cannot be performed without the 

Bod continue for ſome time in the Breaſts : Now 

tis certain that it a Nurſe ſuckles her Child in the 


fucks a white and prepar d Milk, notwithſtanding its 

ſhort ſtay. Farther; this pretended Concoction is 

dafled by a certain Obſervation, that the Milk of 

kieral Animals retains the Smell of the Aliment that 

they eat laſt before twas ſtreak'd out. DH 
Others think they mend the matter much, by ad- Somethought 

Racing that the Milk is really made of Chyle; and e ee 

fiat to account for its ſpeedy Arrival in the Breaſts to dhe 1a... 

iter Digeſtion, there muſt be ſome Conduit that runs 

aght from the Ciſterns to the Breaſts. They are 

Onm'd in their Opinion by the reatons I mention d 

now; and for a final perſuaſion want only to find out | 

uch a Conduit Which they have long ſought for to no # 

Wrpoſe, I have open d Bitches while they gave ſuck 1 
their Puppies, and Women ſoon atter 9 
| | | Our 
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but never could light upon that Paſſage, though ther WM bm. 


Dugs were very tull of Milk. 
Upon this I was convinc'd that there was no ſuch the 


repared b + 4 1 | 
prepared by Paſſage 3 and the Reflections I have ſince made upon Ml 0 


Companions, and ſo conducted to the Breaſts by the 
Aͤrteries of that Organ. | 
The Original 


of Milk. 


that Subject, perſuade me that there ought to be none Jer 
ſuch : For if the Chyle were convey d ſtraight fron Wl the 
its Ciſterns to the Breaſts, it would be only a ſerous hard 


and imperfect fort of Milk by reaſon of its being ac. Mil 


company d with the Saliva, the Acid Juice, the Bil: Ul 1! 


therefore that the Chyle ſhould repair to the Heart 


where it joyn in with the Blood, and accompanies it 
to the great Artcry which diſtributes it into all the! 


_ Glands of the Breaſts, which makes a Secretion and! 


thus rally'd and re-united make up a body of Milk, 


the Pancreatick Juice, and the Lympha. 'Tis neceſſary 
in order to receive the firſt Impreſſions of Heat in| 
paſſing through its Ventricles : and upon its mixing 
with the Blood ſhould be ſeparated from theſe itz! 


The Milk is prepar d after this manner. The Chyle 
being convey d by the Thoracick Duct to the Subclz-f 
vian Vein near the Axillary, runs from thence to the! 
Cava and ſo to the Right Ventricle of the Heart, 


« 
* 


other Arteries of the Body. As that Chyle which i 
moſt ſerous is thus convey d by the Emulgent Arteries 
to the Kidneys, ſo that which is moſt Milky is cat-“ 
ried by the ſmall Branches of the Mammariæ to all the 


Filtration of one, as the Papillary Bodies in the Kid. 
neys do of the other. All the Lacteal Particles being 


which is thrown by the Pipes of theſe Glands into the 
Clſtern of the Milk, and continues there till the Child 


ſucks it out through the ſmall Zubuli that run from. 


This Opinion 
confirmed by 
a particular 


caſe, 


the Ciſtern to the Nipple. F 
In the Year 1684 the Court taking a Progreſs by 
the way of Cambray, I paid a Viſit to the Famous 


very large Anatomical Cuts. He gave me to know? 


that a Young Girl at Valenciennes voided a great deal 


of Milk at one of her Thighs, and advis'd me to go and 
ſee her. The next Day I went thither, and found 
ſhe was under the Hands of Doctor Bein, the anci-? 
enteſt Phylician in that City. At my Requeſt Doctor 
Bein ſent for her to his Houſe; where I found that? 
trom her Thigh there iſſued a fort of Milk which was, 
ſomewhatf 


t 

[ 

[ 

Doctor Bourdon, who has publiſhed very curious and | 
i 

| 
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WH omewhat thicker than ordinary; that ſhe voided about 
en r pint each Day; that it began to ifſue from her about 
che Eighth Year of her Age, and had ſtill continued 
pon her notwithſtanding that ſhe was viſited by her 
an Terms at the uſual period; that in each Poroſit 
"BF through which the Milk iſſued, there was a {wall 
en i baranels reſembling a ſwell d Gland; and that this 
Milk was of the ſame nature with that of the Breaſts, 
Theſe circumſtances are proof that Milk is a thick 
Chyle, which circulates along with the Blood and is 
fparated from it in the Breaſts; and may find an 
Exit in other parts of the Body when their Poroſities 
"re over-dilated, as thoſe of the Glandules of the 
Thigh were in this Caſe. „„ 

The Subſtance of the Milk is of a midling nature, The Divifien 
between the Blood and Chyle, as being neither ſo * de dak. 
thick as the Blood nor ſo ſerous as the Chyle. Tis 
made, not of Blood as ſome of the Ancients believ'd, 
but of Chyle which circulates for ſome time with the 
Blood fo as not to mix with it. It conſiſts of three 
Parts, namely the Buttery, the Caſeous, and the 
wa - . . . 

The Buttery Parts are the Cream and unctuous Par- ge. of 
tices which riſe to its Upper Surface; the Caſeous 48. 
Parts are the coarſer Curd of which we make Cheeſe ; 
and the Serous are properly the Hmpha or Liquid 
Part, which we call Whey. All theſe diftering Sub- 
"hh qualified to nouriſh the different Parts of 
the Body. | Ge Ls 

The Breaſts ſerve not only to make a Secretion of The other 
Milk; but likewiſe to guard the Heart and enlarge gn ef ce 
the Beauty of Women. . 

before we diſmiſs this Subject, twill be neceſſary An Anfwer 
o take notice of an Objection ſtarted by Hlvius B Bite ö 
by Dee Bee; importing that the Blood which in ſone | 
ns Diſeaſes iſſues from the Breaſts, is an unconteſted jl 
nd, proof that the Milk takes its Riſe not from Chyle but i 
W tom Blood, Certainly that great Man is miſtaken, i 
21 ber Blood never iſſues from the Breaſts without the = 
nd \ellels are open d; and that may be occaſion d either | 
nd the Child's over-ſucking, or by a Blow, or ſome 
ei- ch other cauſe. Ne : 1 8 
or MY Tis a common Allegation that Children take their a vuger 
at Panners from their Nurſes, and partake of their good Error. i 
s nd bad qualities. But this is not to be always credi- ö 
at, | SD - ted, | —— 
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ted, foraſmuch as Children brought up with Cows Mil; 1 
or Goats Milk, are unacquainted with the Brutig, Wl ©" 
1 a of —4 1 1 
wn Another Remark which I mean to make by t C101 
8 is, that Nurſes injure their Children by weblin den the 
ling their too often. They ule to ſay that it is a good ſign al! 
Children. when Children throw up the Milk, but on the con- 0 
trary that redundancy of Milk makes them ſo f Ml 
that they are oftentimes carried off with a continu; bra 
Fever. I have made this Obſervation very frequent) clot 
in diſſecting Children that dyed through an oper. Ml © 
grown Fatneſs, for in tracing the cauſe of their death 
I met with ſuch quantities of Fat in every part, that 

I ſcarce knew how to manage my Knife. 
dong This ſmall Remark may ſerve to correct the Abuſe 
the vomiing Or Error that Nurſes are guilty of in fancying that 
olf Mik. the vomiting of Milk is beneficial to Children, 
Doubtleſs tis no good ſign to fee Children vomit : 
great many times a Day; tis rather an Indication 
that their Stomach is overcharged with Milk. 
1 The Parts that lie next in order are the Muſcles 
Re which we rank among the containing parts of the 
a Breaſt: but in regard they are not all confin'd to the 
Service of that part, and thar ſome of 'em are em- 
ployed in the motions of the Arms and Shoulder- 
blades, I ſhall put off their Demonſtration till I come 
| to ſpeak of the Muſcles in General. „ 
The Bony When the Muſcles are taken up, the Bony and Car-] 
Parts of the tilaginous Parts of the Breaſt offer themſelves to our | 
breaſt, View. Such are the Sternum and the Coſte, of which 
I diſcours d at large in demonſtrating the Skeleton. 
So that upon this occaſion I ſhall only ſhew you ho 
we open the Breaſt. In the firſt place we cut throupi | 
the Cartilages which join the Extremities of the Ribs } 
to the Hernum; then we ſeparate the two Ends of the 
Claviculæ which join to the firſt Bone of the Steram, 
and lift up what lies between the two Inciſions. Some 
turn the Sternum upwards, and ſome downwards; but | 
to my mind tis beſt to take it quite off, becauſe it 
incommodes both the Preparation and Demonſtration, 
when turn d either way. : „ I 
- TheMembra- The Fourth Claſs of the Proper containing Parts, 
_ _ of are thoſe calld Membranous; viz. the Pleura, and 4 
e breatt, the Mediaſtinum, which are the Membranes that offer 
themſelves to our View, when we lift up the 1 5 
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The Pleura is an hard and thick Membrane which The Pars. 
covers the whole Cavity of the Breaſt, Some call it 
Subcoftal, in regard it runs under the Ribs. It en- 
cloſes and contains all the Parts of the Breaſt, juſt as 
the Dura Mater does the Brain, and the Peritoneum 
all the Parts of the Abdomen. 
50me noted Anatomiſts have aflerted, that, as the Various Sen- 
External Parts of the Body are covered with a Mem- —— —4 
brane, namely the Skin, fo the Internal Parts are Origin of the 
cloth'd with a Membrane that receives different Names Flows. 


. 


— — 
— — —2 — _ 


j according to the difference of the Parts that it covers. ; 
n the Head tis ſtyl'd Meninges, in the Lower Belly 4 
h, Prritoneum, and in the Breaſt Pleura. Theſe Authors 4 
at ze divided among themſelves concerning the Origin ö 
of this Membrane. Some ſay it commences in the þ 
le Head, and being continued along the Breaſt, termi- | 
a WY rates in the lower Belly: Others fay it ſets out from * 
the 4546722 and finiſhes its courſe in the Head. But . 
der all, it would be very difficult if not impoſſible, 
en to make out this continuity; for the Membranes which 
line the inner ſide of theſe three Cavities, are ſo much 
10 ſeparate, that one cannot take Riſe from another; all 
h. | the certainty we can pretend to upon the matter, is this, 
* that they re three different Membranes, which like the 


other parts derive their Origin from the Sperm. 
nl The Figure and Size of the Plexra correſpond to The Figure; 
obe of the Breaſt. Its Subſtance reſembles that of Mgnituce, 
E . and Subſtance 
„de Feritonæum, as being Membranous and capable of ofthe Plans. 
Dilatation. Its Inner Surface is ſmooth and even to 
ch bevent its hurting the contain d Parts; and its out- 
ward Surface is uneven and unequal, in order to tie it 
the faſter to the Perioſteum of the Ribs, and to the other 


parts that it toucheth. Its Subſtance is doubled; and 


y reaſon of the many Arterics, Veins, and Nerves 
that creep that way; and for the lane reaſon the 
Fever and Pain are acuter in this caſe than in the 


10 ur extravaſated Blood which cauſes Pleuriſies is not 

he only lodg'd between the Pleura and the Muſcles, but 

=i oftentimes berween the two Coats of this Membrane, 
3 8. 


other. 
It adheres very cloſe to the Vertebræ of the Back, Tce. 
om whence it takes it Riſe. Tis likewiſe faſtned to gn 20 581 
the Perioſteum ot che Coſtæ and the Internal Intercoſtal the Zens 
ulcles, and after that js- inferred in the Inner and 
drepart ot the Sternum. 15 has ie veral Holes, ome | 
| © 4 
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| of which lie above and afford a Paſſage to the prey 
| Artery, the Vena Cava, the Gullet, the Wind. pipe 
ö and the Nerves of the Eighth Pair; the others li 
below, for the Paſſage of the Jena Cava and the 
Gullet. 5 1 
The Veſſels The Pleuraà receives ſeveral Nerves from the Vertety, 
of the Plecra of the Back, and from the Eighth Pair; which rer. 
ders the wounds of that part both dangerous and pain. 
ful. It derives its Arteries from the Intercoſtal and 
great Artery; and ſends its Veins to the 1ntercoftali 
Superior and the Azygos, _ 5 
Its Ules. The Pleara ſerves in the firſt place to line the Inſid 
of the Thorax, then to contain and encloſe the Lungs; 
and in fine to divide the Breaſt into two Cavities, by 
forming a Partition Membrane which we call the 
Aedialtinum. | | 9 8 | ph 
The Mediaſtinum is a double Membrane which di. 
The Media. Vides the Breaſt into two parts. It conſiſts of a Du. 
firm. plicature of the Pleura, which riſes from the Pertetr| 
of the Back, and is inſerted in the inner and midling 
part of the Sternum. e 
Its Veſſels, In this Membrane we meet with a little Fat fur- 
rounding its Veſſels, which are of four ſorts. Its Nerves 
are the Shoots of the Stomatick Nerves ; its Arteries 
are derived from the Mammariæ: its Veins unload in 
the &g0; and the Venue AMammariæ. Beſides thele i 
has a peculiar Vein called the Mediaſtina, which term 
nates in the Cava, and ſometimes is double. Tis 
likewiſe provided with Lymphatick Veſſels which ru 
ih hee 8 
The Frrom The Ancients were of the Opinion that the Du 
of the Andi. plicature of the Pleura which makes the Medis 
ens ens Ninum, contain d a Cavity; and that this Cavity wa 
3 pli- p : . a 
cature of the employed in making the Echo of the Voice. But! 
Piaum. a natural State there is no ſuch Cavity; for in liftin 
up the Steraum we tear the Mediaſtinum and part tif 
Duplicature of the Pleura, which occaſions the Ap 
prehenſion of a ſort of Cavity; and tho Pus is ſom 
times gathered in the Mediaſtinum, yet that 
no proof of a Cavity, for it only proves that the Im 
poithume has ſeparated the Membranes. | 


' The Uſe or The Mediaſlinum is of uſe to divide the Breast 
the Negri. into two Cavities, which it does ſo exactly, that 55 i 
_ or Water ſpilt in the one Cavity can't reach the other 


It ſerves likewiſe to ſuſpend the Pericardium tagen 


— 


—  — — — 
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with the Heart, which is faſtned to it in order to pre- 
vent its daſhing againſt the adjacent parts, and to 
keep up the liberty and freedom of its Motions. A 


e third Uſe of the Meaiaſtinum is to keep up the Veſſels 

and the Midriff in Human Bodies, for fear the Viſcera, 
we WM ch as the Ventricle and the Liver which are tied to 
1. it, ſhould pull it too far down. For this reaſon it is 
n. o contriv d, that its upper part is tyed faſt to the 
n Cluvicule 3 and its lower part to the middle of the 
Diaphragma. 8 | | 

In the Bottom of the Cavities of the Breaſt, we The Uk of 

ide BY uſually meet with an Humour reſembling Bloody due Vater in 
os: WE Water ; which, according to ſome, ſerves to moiſten 1 
by WW the Parts of the Thorax; for that theſe are in perpe- 
the Wt] Motion, and without that ſmall refreſhment would 


over-heat themſelves. But we ſhall have occaſion to 
ſheak of it hereafter. | 


Du The Pericardium is a thick Membrane, which covers H 
ede Heart on all ſides; and bears the ſame Figure with Tue, Pericare 

bs ; * . #77, . 
lug dat of the Heart, for it runs to a point from a broad 
Ja. Its Magnitude is likewiſe much the fame, for Iskigure and 
Its diſtance from the Heart is no greater than what Pie. 


juſt neceflary to give it a due liberty in its Motions. 

The Subſtance of the Pericardiam is harder than 
that of the Pleura. It conſiſts of two Coats, of which 
the Outer is a production of the Mediaſtinum, and 
tle Inner is a peculiar Membrane, which ſome will 
ae to be a continuation of the four great Veſlels 
that lie at the Baſes of the Heart. 1 


Duß z y frveral Fibres; to the Spina of the Back by its end vefſcl. 
ede, and to the Midriff by its Point or Nervous 


va entre. Tis perforated in five places, in order to 
ut ird a paſſage to the Veſſels that come and go from 
iti Heart. Its Outer Surface is Fibrous and hard, 
rt a its Inner One is ſlippery; but both of them 
> Ap free from Fat. Tis furniſhed with ſmall Nerves 
oma on the Lett recurrent Branch, and the Branches of 
at e Eighth Pair. Its Arteries which are deriv'd from 
e Im Phrenice are 1o little that they are ſcarce per- 


Blood 
otheß 

5 eth ; 
wii 


6 Þ 


Wale, It has a peculiar Vein called Capſularis, 
ich returns the Blood to the Axillary Veins 3 

ukewite ſome Lymphaticks which unload in the 
Wracick Duct. „ 


8 2 The 


[tsSubſtance, 


Tis tied faſt ro the Mediaſtinum in a circular way IsConn:xion 
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The rrue Uſe The Pericardium ſerves for no other Uſe than t5 
of the Peri- | | , ; 
cartizm, cover the Heart; and: And thoſe who fay it contains 

a Liquor for moiſtening the Heart, and facilitating it 
Motions, advance a Falſhood ; for ſuch a Liquor could 
never be found in hving Animals, or in thoſe which 
enjoy d a perfect Health. But the caſe is altered when 
we Diſſect Perſons who die of long Diſeaſes, or Ani. 
mals that have been hang'd, or ſtrangled to death; 
for then we never miſs of Water in the Pericardiun, 
which is more or leſs plentiful, according to the diffe. 
rence of their Diſeaſes, and the nature of their Death: 

For in thoſe that have been long ill, and whoſe Viſcers 
are commonly fuli of Obſtructions, we ſometimes find 

the Pericardium full of Water; whereas, after an acute 

Diſeaſe, we tind but very little Water: 

The Water In fine, We meet with a ſmall quantity of Water 
of the Peri- 3 ' 
ar diam, the in all Corps; which gave the Ancients an occaſion to 
v-rious Uks believe that it was Natural, and to vent ſeveral fabulous 
. alu Advances, with reference to its Uſe. Some alledgd, 

ure. That the Water of the Pericardium ſerv'd to cool and 

refreſh the Heart: Others were of the opinion, that 
it augmented the Heat of the Heart, after the ſame 
manner as Water inflames the Heat of the Coals in: 
Black-ſmith's Forge. Others again pretended, that 
it had a great hand in facilitating the Motion of the 
Heart, But all theſe Advances are equally falſe, in te- 
gard that the Pericarainm contains no Water in an 

- - . Healthy ſtate. 8 

* d The Ancient Philoſophers and Phyſicians were of 
ments ot tne . 5 i 
Ancieres, the fame opinion, with reference to the Water that 
relating to found in the Ventricles of the Brain, in Animals 
ne $9992 1 Diſſected after Death. They pleaded, That 'twas : 
cles of the Natural Liquor, which diſtilled through the Glanisi] 
Brain. Pet«itaria into the Palate of the Mouth. At the fame} 
time, they afſerted, That the Ventricles of the Brain 

were the Ciſterns of the Animal Spirits; the Conk- 

- quence of which was, that theſe Cavities were not calcu- 
lated tor the ſorenner ond Uſe. To ſpeak plainly, Thee 


ot Man is apt co run aſtray in its Reaſonings Did 


Veſlels> And is not this a convincing Pros chat 


_ Contradictions are ſuiſicient Evidence, rhat the Mind 


not they always afl-rt, That when Humours Were 
amais'd in any Parr, chey were out of their pr pel 


the Moiſture we now ipcak of, is n ver lodg's u. 18} 


Ventricles of the Brain, or ene Pericardium, but throup!l 
| "the 
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the influence of tedious Diſeaſes, in which the ob- 


ſtructed Glands give the Lympha an opportunity of 
departing from the maſs of Blood? ONE. 


Further. For a certain Proof of what J now ad- Water found 


vance, we need only to conſider, that in violent % 

Deaths, ſuch as thoſe effected by Strangling or Drown- « viden 

ing, the Courſe of the Blood is interrupted by the Death. 

Rope, or the weight of Water. In the tuit caſe, the 

jugular-Veins, the Carotides and the Trachea are ſo 

{rammed by the Rope, that the Paſſage of the Blood 

and the Air is interrupted ; upon which the Glands 

(well, and the fineſt of em burſt ; ſo that the Sub- 

ſtance ot the Brain and the other Cavities ot the Body, 

eavipp'd with Glands, are over-run with Water. 
Anatomy gives us to know, that the whole Surface The Sur ace 

of the Dura mater is cramm'd with Glands and Lym- ef the Dura 


mater is ful! 


phatick Vetlcis ; as well as the Membrane of the Lungs, of Glands 
the Pleura, the Lungs, the Pericardium, and the Great and Lym- 
Veſſels. 7 Ee Pghæ.-ducts. 
In the ſame caſe, the Cavity of the Abdomen is all 
over moiſt, by reaſon that the Glands of the Meſentery, 
the Sweet-bread and the Peritonæum are twell'd, and 
ſo occaſion the Separation of the Lympha. And for a 
further confirmation upon this Head, tis obſervable, 
that in Diſſecting a Perſon that is juſt Beheaded, we anno! 
find no Liquor either in the Pericardium, or in the Experiments 
Ventricles of the Brain, or in any other Cavity, In geg 
| | | . Behcaded, 
like manner, when we Open a Dog as ſoon as he is 
tied to the Table, without ſuffering him to languiſh, 
we find not a drop of Water in the Pericardium. 
All theſe Experiments are demonſtrative Evidence, 
That the Waters of the Pericardium and Ventricles of 
the Brain, is always a Conſequence either of a Diſeaſe, 
or of a certain fort of Death. 
An additional and convincing Argument may be Hu 


drawn from Hippocrates's words, relating to the Liquor Opinion of 


of the Pericardium. He lays, That in a Natural ſtate OS | 
it reſembles Urine; and that ſometimes it is a little cardium, 
bloody, and then reſembles the waſhings of Fleſh, No 

tis well known, that Hydropical Water is ſometimes 


bloody, by reaſon ot a conſiderable Obſtruction, which 


occaſions not only the Secretion of Lympha, but 


often-times the Separation of the Blood through its 
Veſſels. 2 
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2.62 Of the HEART, and its Parts. 
L When the Pericardium is open, we come in ſight of 
The Heart. the Heart, the moſt conſiderable Part in Man. Thi. 
Part is look'd upon as the firſt and laſt Principle of 
Life; for it no ſooner moves, than the Fetas begins tg 
live; and the ceſſation of its Motion diſſolves the 
whole Machine, So that tis juſtly call d the Firſt thing 
that Lives, and the Laſt that Dies. It derives the 
title of Cor from Czrre, to Run, upon the account 
that its Motion is perpetual and uninterrupted, from 

the firſt moment of Lite to the inſtant of Death. 
The Figure The Heart is Pyramidal, like a Pine-Apple; and 
ol cke Hear. runs to a point from a broad Baſis: For the Baſs, or 
upper part of the Heart, is broad; and the Point, or 
lower part, 1s very narrow. The Body of the Heart 
is roundiſh, being flat behind, and rais d before: but 
in the Motions ot its Diaſtole and Hſtole, its figure is 
ſſomewhat altered, of which more anon. | 
lis Situation. The Baſrs of the Heart is ſeated in the midſt of the 
Breaſt, between the Lungs, which ſurround it ſo on 
all hands, that it lies as it were hid between its Lobes. 
Its Point, or lower tip, turns a little to the left Side; 
for which reaſon the Pulſation of the Heart is ſenſible 
ro one's Hand upon that fide. The reaſon of its not 
turning to the right tide, is, that the perpetual Motion 


of the Tip would at that rate interrupt the Courſe of | 


the Blood in the Jena Cava which lies on that fide. 
8 Thoſe that look upon the Heart as the Nobleſt Part, 
ton, alledge, That its Situation is ſuitable to its Dignity, 
and that che Center of the Body (excluding the Limb) 
is the moſt honourable Poſt. But, as I take it, the 


true reaſon of this Situation is drawn from its 
Function; for as it is employed in ſending Blood, by | 
the Arteries, to all the Parts of the Body, ſo it is ne- 
ceſſary that the Place where it reſts ſhould be proper | 
for that purpoſe. Had its ſtation been lower, the | 


puſhing of the Blood -into all the corners of the Head 
would have required too ſtrong an impulſe. Tis true, 
it lies at ſome diſtance from the Feet; but then the 


Blood will march thither upon an ordinary impulſt, 
becauſe its own weight facilitates the deſcent. So that 
this Situation is the mott convenient for the diſtribu- 


tion of the Blood to all the Parts ot the Machine. 


# Mgr In Humane Bodies the Heart is proportionally larger 
than in other Animals: But its magnitude cannot be 


| vide, 


nicely adjuſted, becauſe tis diveriify d by the difference 
; 0 


o 
___ aa. 
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| of Age and Temperaments. Commonly it is fix fin- 
ers breadth long in adult Perſons, and four broad. 
A Great Heart ſpeaks leſs Courage than a Little one 
| for the former being ſoft and flaggy, and having larger 
Ventricles, is poſſeſs d of leſs Heat, and by conſequence 
imparts leſs to the Blood : Whereas, on the other 
hand, a Little Heart being firm, ſolid and hard, and 
having ſmall Ventricles, encloſes more of that unlumi- 
nous Fire of which it is the Centre; and by virtut of 
| that Heat, puts into motion the Spirits of the Blood, 
ſo as to render the Perſon Daring and Brave. | 
The Heart is ſtrongly faſtened by its Baſis to the tr Con. 
Mediaſtinum ; and itands ſuſpended by 7 tour large nexion. 
veſſels inſerted in the ſame baſis, two of which termi- _ 
nate in it, and the other two ſet out from it. The reſt 
of its Body hangs looſe, which qualities it for 
Nb and extending it ſelf in its Sſto and 
Diaſtole. x | : 
The Subſtance of the Heart is Carnous, and reſembles rs Subſtance 
that of other Muſcles, abating that it's harder, eſpe- 
cially at the Tip, and that its Motions are involuntary. 
In order to obtain a competent knowledge of the Heart, 
you muſt hoil the Heart of an Oxe, and then ſeparate 
all its Fibres at leifure ; by which means you will per- 
ceive that it conſiſts of two ſorts of fleſhy Fibres, 
namely, an outer and an inner fort ; both of which 
have their origin and inſertion in the baſis of the 
Heart, 5 


Tip; where they caſt a Semi- circle, and reaſcend in a & 


that the two Ventricles are ſeated, the Orifice and 
Valves of which are made by the Dilatation of their 
Tendons. A due knowledge of this Structure of 
the Heart, will ſet all its Motions in a clear light, as 
I ſhall ſhow you by and by.  _ | 
The Heart is cover d with a Membrane, as well as N 


The Men 


all the other Muſcles of the Body; and this Membrane b af che 


ſticks ſo cloſe to the Fleſh, that tis very hard to part Heat. 
| 8 «+ | | | eim. 
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2 64 Of the HEART, and its Parts. 
em. We meet with a great deal of Fat underneath it 
eſpecially about the Baſis of the Heart, for the Tip ha 
not near ſo much. This Fat is of Uſe to moiſten 
the Heart, for fear its continual Motion ſhould 
over-dry it; and foraſmuch as the Tip receives more 
Moiſture from the Water of the Pericardium than 


the Baſrs does, that, perhaps, is the reaſon why it is 
cover d with leſs Fat. FR} 


Sometimes we find the Tendons of the fleſhy Fibres me: 

mm — of the Heart oſſified towards the upper part of the No 
Septum, in Humane Bodies: And ſometimes there ate V 

lumps of Fat in the Ventricles, with Caruncies and , 

Hair, rendering em all over rough. But theſe In- Wi 

ſtances are ſo unfrequent, that they ſcarce deſerve our thy 
. 5 e fol 

The Nerves The Heart 1s equipp'd with all ſorts of Veſſels. Its | th 
of the Heart, Ner ves are deriv'd from the Eighth Pair, and are {6 H 


ſmall and hard to be tracd, that a great many Ana- 
tomiſts have concluded, that the Heart has no Nerves. 
Now the reafon of their Slenderneſs, is the. Hearts 
having no occaſion for many Animal Spirits in per- 
forming its Motion, for that the entry of the Blood 
is a ſufficient cauſe of Dilatation and Contraction. And 
as for its Senſe, that requires but few Spirits; for the 
continual Agitation of the Heart ſuperſedes the Uſe of 
an Exquiſite Senſe, _ ig ares | 
_ * The Two Arteries of the Heart are call'd Coronarie, 
and vein, by reaſon that they gird its Baſis like a Crown. They 
cad ciro- ſet out from the Great Artery immediately upon its 
noris. egreſs from the Heart, and even before its exit from 
the Pericardium: So that here the Heart diſtributes 
the firſt portion of the Blood that is but juſt perfected 
in its Ventricles. The Heart has likewiſe a Vein 
(call'd Coronaria) which climbs along its outer part, 
and conſiſts of ſeveral Branches flowing from all the |} 
Parts vt the Hear. | us | 
This Vein repairs to the Vena Cava, and there de- 
poſites the ſuperfluous Blood imported by the Arteriz 
Coronariæ. The Heart is in like manner provided with | 
; Lymphe 00, which diſembogue in the Thoracick- 
The Uſ- of Among the Fat which guards the Baſis of the Heart, 
dun Heart. we meet with ſeveral little Conglobate Glandules, 
which receive Branches from the Arteriæ Coronariæ, 
The Uſe of theſe Glands is to make a — of 
— ome 
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| Gme Liquor, as well as all the other Glands in the Body: 
wit the quantity of this Liquor is always very little, 
though at the fame time tis ſufficient to keep up the 
pliantnels of the Fibres of the Heart. Ro 
The Uſe of the Heart is to receive the Venous 

Blood into its Ventricles; that is, the Blood of the 
Cava in its Right Ventricle, and that of the Vena Pul- 
| wn4ria in the Left; in order to diſtribute it, by the 
means of the Artertes, into all the Parts of the Body. 
Now this it does by its Dilatation and Contraction, 
which are call d Diaſtole and Jy/tole, F 

The Diaſtole is an enlarging of the Heart length- The Diaftele; 
wife; and happens, when the Blood ſtriking upon 
the Walls of the Ventricles, in procuring an entrance, 
forces the fleſhy Fibres to ſtretch out themſelves; for 
| then the Tip removes further from the Baſis; and the 
Heart being, longer, its Cavities are enlarg d. 
In the Hſtole the Heart is ſhortened ; for the ſame The Sole, 
Fibres which prolong'd themſelves upon the arrival of 
the Blood in the Ventricles, do atterwards ſhorter 
themſelves, and conſtrain the Blood to ſally out into 
the Arteries, which are then dilated by its incurſion. 
Upon this occaſion the Tip approaches to the Baſis, the 
Heart becomes ſhorter, and its Cavities ſtraiter. 
'Tis obſervable, That the two Ventricles are dilated The Motion 


of the Heart 


at the ſame time, and contracted at the fame time zi; Oblique. 
and that between the two Motions of Dilatation and © 
Contraction there are ſome intervals of Reſt, call'd 
Periſyjtoles, in the Arteries, as well as the Heart. When 
the Heart is contracted, we muſt not imagine that its 
Tip approaches to the Baſis in a {traight line, for then 
its Cavities would be larger: The approaches are made 
obliquely, and after the manner of a Skrew ; for the 
Outer Fibres of the Heart deſcending from the Bale to 
the Point in a winding form, and aſcending in the 
lame form from the Point to the Baſe, where they 
terminate, cannot but contract the Heart ſo as to 
3 nearer together, and ſqueeze out the 

=_ 5 

The Pulſation of the Heart is allow'd of by all 
Authors; but they are not agreed upon the manner 
in which this motion of Diaſtole and Syſtole is per- How Des 


form d. M. Des Cartes alledges, That in each Ventricle blame * 


there are ſome remains of the Blood, which miſſing of Moon e 


an exit when the Heart was contracted, turn ſoure, the Heart. 
One and 
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Na Fermen. 
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Of rhe HEART, and its Paris. 


and become a Ferment qualify'd to ferment with the 
 treſh Blood, juſt as Oil of Tartar does with the Spiri 
of Vitriol- Upon this Bottom he accounts for th 
Motion of the Heart, in the following manner : 
When a groſs drop of Blood falls, by its own weight 
into either Ventricle, it preſently ſwells, and rarif 
dy virtue of its mixing with the Ferment or ſoure 
Blood that it there meers with, Now the Drop thu; 
termented takes up more room in the Heart than be. 
fore; and by removing its Walls from one another 
enlarges it, and obliges the Point or Tip to approach 
to the Baſis. At laſt, when the Heart admits of ng 
turther Dilatation, this Drop trending till to take up 
more room, ſtorms the Sigmoides Valves, and repairs 
to the Arteries, But when its Ebullition ceaſes, and 
the Blood thus rarify'd has loſt its great Motion, 28 
being condenſated; the Heart, by virtue of its Elaſtick 
Spring, lengthens it ſelf, and removes its Point from the 
Baſis. Upon which a freſſi drop of Blood repairing 
to each Ventricle, by reaſon that then nothing ſhuts 
the Tricuſpides Valves, is fermented and pufft up by 
the Ferment or ſharp Remains of the preceding Blood; 
and after ſeparating the Walls of the Ventricles, paſſes | 
into the Arteries, as above. 

This Notion is wondertully pretty, and fo well cal- 
culated, as to account for all the Phexomens that relate | 
to this Subjzet. In earneſt, we are oblig d to this | 
Great Man for having broke the Ice, and firſt adven- 
tur d to give a Mechanical Explication of the Motions 
ofthe Heart, But after all, it muſt be own d, that this 

| Hyporhet:s is oppos'd both by Experience and Reaſon : 
Which will be no occaſion of Surpriſal, if we conſider 
that the Ingenious Author was not {ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Structure of the Heart. He was 
too much intent upon Meditation, to mind its Stru- 
cure nicely ; and indeed, he has done as much as any 
Man could have done, upon ſuch a detective knowledge 
of the Structure. 

This Hypotheſis is contrary to Reaſon. For, 1. We 
connot account for the firſt Origin ot that Ferment: 
Tis 2 ſtanding Truth, That all Ferments are the 
Product ot Glands, as we find it in the Stomach; but 
in the Heart we find none. 24/y, Since the ſharp Re- 
mains are the only caule of the Fermentation of tis 
freſh Blood; What is it that cauſes a Fermentation — 

a dne 


the 
lrit 


the 
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the firſt moment of Circulation? There can be no 
ure Blood in the Heart, antecedently to the very 


| ©: drop that repairs thither. To alledge, that Na- 


ture forms the firſt Ferment, is to explain one Diffi- 
culty by another. But ſuppoſing ſuch a Ferment to 
| be there ; How can we conceive that it always con- 
tinues in the Ventricles 2 Why does not it accompany 
the Blood in its Egreſs, ſome time or other; which 
would be enough to interrupt the courſe of Circula- 
tion? As for the Plea, That the Egreſs of the Fer- 
ment is immaterial, by reaſon that the other Blood 
which remains acquires a Soureneſs ſufficient to pro- 
duce the ſame effect: This, I fay, is icarce credible ; 
for whenever we find a Fermentation, we find like- 
wiſe that the Liquors muſt continue for ſome time 
in one place, in order to compaſs it; and tis not to 
| be conceiv d, that the Blood remaining in the Heart, 
can, in ſo ſmall a compaſs of time, be qualify d to 
cauſe ſuch a great Efferveſcence; for tis no ſooner in, 
than its exit enſues. Whatever is in the matter, we muſt 
ſubmit to Experience; and we ſee plainly, that the 
"Blood boils as much in other Parts of the Body, as in 
the Heart; and that the Heart is ſo far from being the 
Author of the Heat of the Blood, that both It and all 
the other Parts are indebted to the Blood for what. 
Heat they have. 5 
In the next place, Des Cartes ſuppoſes that the Heart Pes Cartes 
dilates it ſelt, when its e to the Baſs, p che G. 
Which is falſe: For if you make a Hole in the Heart tation of 
of a live Dog, and put in your Finger, you'll find that the Heart. 
the Ventricles are enlarg d, and fill d with Blood, when 
the Heart lengthens it ſelf; and when it ſhortens it 
ſelt, the Valves come ſo cloſe together, that they 
queeze the Finger on all ſides. Ts 
Upon theſe accounts tis more probable, that the The Cauſ: of 
Pultation of the Heart 1s owing to the Animal . 
rits; for it you cut or tie a Ligature upon the Inter- 85 
coltal- Nerve and the Eighth Pair, it ceaſes in the 
pace of Twenty four Hours; and indeed, twould not 
continue fo Jong, if it were not for the Spirits imported 
by the Vertebral Branches which are joined to the 
Intercoſtal. This Pulſation depends likewiſe upon 
the Blood; for if you tie a Ligature upon the Veſſels, 
the Jena Cava for Inſtance, the Pulſation ceaſes, and 
recommences when the Ligature is taken off. The 
: recom- 
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recommencement is owing to the Heat of the Blood: 


for it one takes the Corps of a Perſon newly Rifeq' 
and conveys his Breath into the Thoracick DuR, the 
Pulſation is thereupon. renewd: And it he take ; 
Heart which js yet panting, and warms it with his 


Breath, its Motion will increaſe. 


Another Cauſe of the Pulſation of the Heart is, the 
irritating quality of the Saline Particles of the Blood: 
for if you prick the Heart of an Eel cut into pieces 
'twill pant. In fine, this Motion is owing to the 
weight of the Blood; for the Heart being without an 
Antagoniſt Muſcle, would never dilate it elf after 


contraction, if the impetuoſity and weiglit of the 


Blood did not force it to a Dilatation: for we ſee in 
Moribund Animals that five Pulſations of the Ye», 


Cava anſwer only to one of the Right Auricle, and | 


two of the Auricle correſpond to one of the Heart, 


which in Humane Bodies is in ſome meaſure promoted | 
by the Motion of the Midriff, the point of the Peri. 


cardium being faſten d to it. To ſhew how and in what 
manner this Mot ion is compaſſed, _ 


Let's conſider this double Spiral form d by the Fibres 


of the Heart, and how theſe Fibres croſs one another 


upon the Inner Surface of the Ventricles. Upon a 
due conſideration, we ſhall have the Pleaſure to con- 
cecive, that as often as theſe Fibres act their Parts, | 
they endeavour by all their Parts to deſcribe a ſtraight |} 


Line, the conſequence of which is that the Spiral 
mult be ſhortned and tend to the Form of a double 


Ring, fo that the middle of the Heart will be enlar- | 
ged, and its Tip approach to the Baſes, in order to | 


make an exact and forcible Expreſſion of what is 
containd in the Ventricles. Now this is what we call 


Hſtole, in Which the Heart beats againſt our Left 
Breaſt; and it is to be obſerved that foraſmuch as the 
Blood requires a more conſiderable force to thruſt it 
out of the Left Ventricle, than out of the Right, the 


Heart is therefore more thick and fleſhy and fuller of 
Muſcular Fibres in that part than in any other. But 
when the Fibres unbend, they tend to diſengage 
themſelves, and to reaſſume their firſt natural State; 
being aſſiſted in that Effort by the Impulſe and weight 
of the Blood flowing from the Veins, and the mo- 
tion of the Midrift, which draws the Tip of the 
Heart towards it, 10 that the Heart is lengrhned, 

G ” a 


2 


ind the Blood fills the Ventricles. This we call Di- 


4 ole, 
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facility. 
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Before we proceed further, we muſt not forget that 
che Auricles of the Heart have their $y/tole and Dia- 
ole; but then they are oppoſite to theſe of the Heart: 


for when the Auricles empty themſelves, the Heart 


fills, and as often as the Heart ſqueezes the Blood out 
of its Ventricles, the Auricles iwell. Now the occaſion 
of this difference is, that the Auricles are the Ci- 
ſterns of the Heart. The Blood flowing from the 
Veins is firſt conveyed into the Cavity of the Auri- 
cles, and does not repair to the Heart till the Tricaſps- 
des Valves give way: and that happens juſt when the 
Heart is empty d. Further, the Paſſage through 
which the Auricles empty themſelves, is much more 
conſiderable than that which fills them, and tis 
plain that even this would give em time to contract 
themſelves, though their Muſcular Fibres were ina- 
Give: but after all, it is not impoſſible that the Mul- 


cular part of the Veins may contribute towards this 
contraction, for in effect we obſerve em move. 


You will be fully convinced of the Truth of all theſe 
Advances, when I have demonſtrated to you the Parts 
of the Heart ; namely, the Auricles, the Ventricles, 
the Septum Medium, the Veſlels, and the Valves: 
The Knowledge of theſe Parts being neceſſary in order 
to have a juſt View of the Circulation, which I pre- 
tend likewiſe to demonſtrate in this Lecture. 
At the Baſis of the Heart there are two ſmall 00 
Purſes, which are called Auricles, from the reſem- The agictes 


blance they bear to Ears; though at the ſame of the Heart. 
time they are more like a Monk's Capuche, tor they 
run from a long Baſis to a blunt Point. 5 


They are Productions or Membranous Appendages, Theyae:wo. 
made of a Duplicature of the Membranes ot the Veſ- 7 
ſels in which they are plac'd ; the Right Auricle be- 


ing the Extremity of the Vena Cava, and the Left 


that of the Vena Pulmonaria; ſo that they ſcem ro 
make but one Body with theſe Veſſcls. Their Sub- 


ſtance is Membranous as well as that r the Veins, - 


in order to quality em for filling and ewpcywg with 


In Size they are proportional to the Veſſels in which Their Big. 
they are ſeated, and to the Veutricles ot the Heart; nc6. 
tor the Right Auricle is larger than the Left, by ct 
reaſon 
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Their Uſes, The Auricles of the Heart receiving the Blood from 


CO the HE ART, and its Parts. 
reaſon that the Vena Cava is bigger than the 5 
monaria, and the Right Ventricle larger than the 
Left: And foraſmuch as the Jena Pulmonaria and the 

Left Ventricle are upon the leſſer fide, their Aurich 
is likewiſe leſs; but at the ſame time it is more firm 
and ſolid than the other, in regard that the Le: 
Ventricle is the compactelt of the two. If we tak: 
a narrow View of the Structure of theſe Auricles 
we'll perceive all their Actions depend on the Motions 
of the Heart; for their Diaſtole is contemporary with 
the Heart's Hſtole, and fo their Motions are Al. 
ternative. E 
the Veins, ſerveefor a meaſure to the Heart, and ty 
prevent the Irruption of too great a quantity, or the 
ver- precipitant courſe of the Blood into the Ventri- 
cles, which might ſuffocate the Animal. But upon 
the Suppreſſion of a violent Paſſion, the Heart may 
ſo contract it felt, that the Blood repuls d into the 
Auricles may break their Spring and unbend them þ | 
as that they will gradually extend themſelves, purlit: 
ant to the following Obſervation. - _ 


AnAwiceof Captan Dubuiſſon dying at Breſt in the 42d Year 


an uncom- 
mon Size. 


of his Age goon after his return from Carthagena; his 
Body was open d, and the Right Auricle of the Heart 
was found as big as the Head of a new- born Child, 
and capable to contain a Pint and half of Blood; 
Tas lind within with a bony and ſcaly Subſtance, 
which kept it always extended like a Foot- ball. Thoſe 
who diſſected him, took out this Auricle and ſent it to 
me, together with an Account of what happen d at 
his Death, and in the courſe of his Diſeaſe. It ſeems 
he had a very great difficulty of breathing, a rough 
and frequent Pulte, and a continual Pulſation of the 
Heart, which was ſo violent that it was obſervable 
under the Hternum. The Patient ſtill averr'd that his 
Malady had commencd 12 or 13 Years before, and 
was occaliond by the violence he did to himſelf in 
ſuppreſſing the firſt Motions of a great Paſſion, at 
which time he was firſt attack d by the foremention d 
Symptoms that encreaſed ever after till the Day of 
his Death. 5 


The ventri- I have here cut up the Heart length-ways, both 


cles of the on the right and on the lett, in order to ſhow its 


two Cavitics, one of which is called the Right Wit 
| 5 tricle 


„ 
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tricle and the other the Left. The Inner Surface of 


round, 
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theſe Ventricles is rough, uneven, and full of ſmall 


fibres and Fleſhy Productions of different Sizes, which 


facilitate the Dilatation and Contraction ot the Heart 
and its Valves. We obſerve likewiſe in the walls of 
theſe-Caviries ſeveral {mall Chinks, which ſerve to re- 
tain, mix, and as it were grind the Blood ; for if the 
inner part of theſe Ventricles were ſmooth and even, 


| the Blood would eafily ſlip out without ſuffering any 


conſiderable alteration 3 whereas the Inequality ſtops 
it and occaſions the neceſſity of its receiving ſuch vio- 
ſent Shocks by the contraction of the Fibres before 
it can be expell'd, as ſerve to ſubtilize it and give it 
an Impreſſion of Heat, by rendring it ſofter and more 
ſprichtly and frothy. The Water that makes a Mill 


go, may ſerve for a proof of what paſſes in the Heart; 


for we find 1t whiter, ſofter, and hotter under the 
Mill than above it; by reaſon of the agitation it un- 


| dergoes in beating againſt the Wheel, and the reſiſtance 
it meets with from the uneven parts of the Wheel. 


Tis to be remark'd that the Orifices of theſe Ven- why the O. 


tricles, whether for the Ingreſs or Egreſs of the ric of the | 
Blood, are all plac'd in their upper part; for it was) 
neceſſary that the Blood which enters ſhould have an g 


entriclesare 
plac'd at the 
aſis of the 


ealy Acceſs, and be only poured «into the Cavity; Here. | 


| whereas that which departs from 'em muſt of neceſſity 
be expell'd with violence and impetuoſity. Had 


the Blood entred at the upper part and found its 
Exit at the lower, it had only paſs d through the 
Heart as through a Conduit, without a ſufficient Mix- 
ture or Subtilization, ſo that the Efforts that the 


Heart uſes in expelling ix by the two Mouths placd 


in its upper part, produce two Effects that are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, namely the heating and ſubtilizing 
of the Blood, and the conveying of it with a forcible 
Impulſe to all the Parts of the Body, eſpecially to the 
Head, to which the Blood would neyer riſe without 
an expelling force. . x] 3 

The two Ventricles of the Heart are not equal 


in Bigneſs; the Right which ſome call the Sanguine, The Right 
being much larger than the Left, but ſomewhat ſhort- A er adgtt. 
| . 0 reac 4 
er; for it does not deſcend to the point as the Left 
does. Its Walls are likewiſe thinner, and it bears 


the Figure of an Half. Moon, for it is not exactly 
The 
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The Uſes of The Right Ventricle ſerves to receive the Blood 
the Right - 
Ventricde, from the Vena Cava, and by vertue of the contraction 


Of the HEART, and its Parts, 


of its Fibres to drive it into the Arteria Pym. 
MAYS, ; | . 


The Left Ventricle, which ſome entitle noble and 


TheLefiFen-ſpirituous, is narrower and longer than the Right. 


tricle is the 


Its Uſes. 


Its Cavity reaches to the Tip of the Heart; and its 
Fleſh is thrice as thick, hard, and firm as that of the 
Right. Some alledge that this Advantage of Solidity 
is Occaſion d by its receiving the more ſprightly and 
ſubtile Blood, for that otherwiſe the ſpirituous part 
would be diſſipated. But I ſhall make out the in. 
ſignificancy of this Allegation before I diſmiſs this 
Subject. 5 . 

The Left Ventricle is employed in receiving the 


Blood from the Vena Pulmonaria, after its havin 


The neceſlity 
of the rwo 


Ventricles. 


from this, that one is not ſufficient to enliven the 
Blood, and that two preparations raiſe it to an higher 
degree of Heat and Perfection than one could have 


thickeſt, 


paſt the Right Ventricle; and throwing it by vertue 
of its contraction with an impetuous force into the 


great Artery; in order to be diſtributed all over the 
Body. | : 


I make but very little difference between the two 


Ventricles of the Heart: and I am perſuaded that 
both of em ſubtilize the Blood by their dilatation 


and contraction, that the one is not nobler than the 


other, and that the occaſion of their duality proceeds 


done. 


Why che Leſt I am not of the ſame Opinion with thoſe who take | 
ventricle is 


the thickneſs of the Left Ventricle to be calculated 


for the preventing the diſſipation of the Spirits and | 
Heat of the Blood. The Blood makes too ſhort a | 
{tay there, to leave any room for that plea. Beſides, | 
J am fully perſuaded that when it enters the Left | 
Ventricle, it is not ſubtiler than when it comes out | 
from the Right; and that even the thickneſs of the 
. Right one would be more than ſufficient to prevent 
the alledg'd diſſipation. 'Tis much more probable |} 
that the thickneſs of the Left Ventricle ſerves to aug- |} 
ment the Hear of the Blood ; for doubtleſs the thicker } 
it is, tis the more capable of a more violent motion, 
and has more force to grind and heat the Blood, than 


the feebler and ſlenderer Right Ventricle. 


Further, 
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0d Further, the A e e employ d in Another Bes- Wh 
on throwing the Blood into the Arteria Pulmonaris, which MW or * "4 
2 is but ſhort, there was no occaſion for its being ſo thick as ” 
and ſtrong as the Lefr, which ſtands in need of a 
nd WM ſtrong Impulſe, not only to convey the Blood into 
it, au the Arteries of the Body, and to the very Crown 
Its of the Head, but likewiſe to force this Blood to paſs 
he the Extremities of the Arteries for the Nouriſhment 
ty of all the Parts, and to puſh the Blood thus extrava- 
nd WM ated into the Orifices of the Capillary Veins, where 
rt it ſtill needs the Influence of the ſame Impulſe to for- 
n. ward it to the larger Veins, and at laſt to the Cava, 
ils in its return to the Heart. For tis an unconteſted 
Truth that the circular motion of the Blood is only 

he _ on and continued by the force of this Ven- 
1 tricte. | es By 
— W The two Ventricles of the Heart are ſever d by a The Seas 
he partition Wall, call'd the Septum Medium, which is a Medium, © 
he WF Fingers Breadth thick, being of the ſame thickneſs - 

== with the Walls of the Left Ventricle. This Partition 


wo WH is carnous, and of the ſame Subſtance with the reſt  . 
at of the Heart, being compos'd of Muſcular Fibres $3 
on WW which facilitate its Motions, Tis likewiſe folid, A 
he and has no Perforations leading from the Right to 'Tis not per- Fl 
ds the Left Ventricle as ſeveral Anatomiſts would have it. rated. Y 
he Thoſe who ſtood up for the Perforation of the _ 
er Settum, alledged that it had ſeveral little Holes, - "8 
Ve through which ſome part of the Blood paſt from the ll. 

Right to the Left Ventricle, in order to the Genera- 1 
ke tion of the Vital Spirit; that this Blood was mixd 1 
ed W vith the Air imported into that Ventricle by the A- 15 
nd ni Jenoſa, which is now call d Vena Pulmonaris; and 1 
2 Wl that it was after wards diſtributed by the Arteries to 1 
8, all the Parts of the Body, in order to preſerve Life 1 
it and natural Heat. This Opinion was built upon a 1 
ut WF falſe Bottom; its Patrons were ignorant of the Cir- 1 


ne cular Motion of the Blood which gives us to know 15 
nt chat no Blood paſſes through the Septum Medium, it 
lc being too ſolid and thick for that Service. We ought i 
85 not therefore to form imaginary Channels for the 


er blood while the Circulation chalks down its true 1 
n, Wl Paſſes. : | | 2 94 
an At the Baſis of the Heart we meet with four large ray prear 1 


Veſſels, namely, the Pena Cava, the Arteria Pu mo- Velles« the | 
2 Baſis of the 1 

Heart. W if | 
[ 


lars, the Jena Pulmonaria zud the Aorta; of which 
: N the 


Pd 


—— — — — — 
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i the two former are inſerted in the Right Ventricle | 
| and the other two in the Left: ſo that each Vent. a 
cle is furniſh'd with an Artery and a Vein, in oppo- 

ſition to the Opinion of the Ancients, who would 

have the two Veſſels of the Right Ventricle to be 

Veins, and thoſe of the Left to be Ailteries. | 

Fach Ventri- The Ancients were ſo prepoſſeſs d with this falle 
ee Doctrine, that though they knew that the Veſke 
Vein, which exports from the Right Ventricle is an Artery, 
a: - | WW. - inſtead of calling it Arteria Pulmonaris as We now 
| doc, they meaning to keep up its Title to the charz. 
it Eter of a Vein, chriſten'd it Vena Arterioſa. In like 
manner though they were ſenſible that the Veſſel which 
imports to the Left Ventricle did not beat like an 

© Artery, and had only the fingle Membranes of 2 
Vein, yet they call'd it Arteria Jenoſa inſtead of Very 


Pulimonaris. | 

9 The Jena Cava is the biggeſt of all the four Veſſels, 

The 1:2 It terminates in the Left Ventricle of the Heart, to 
Cava, which it is knit fo faſt that we cannot ſeparate it. It 


opens into that Ventricie by a wide Mouth, and 
pours into it the Blood that it has received from the 
{everal Pranches of Veins; for it is like a River whichre- 
ceives all along its courſe the Water of ſeveral Brooks 
to be conveyed to the Sea. Its Membrane which is 
thin and flender every where elſe, is very thick and 
{i:!} of Fleſhy Fibres at its Mouth; and that prevents 
its being rent by the continual Motion of the Heart, 
as well as its being over-extended by the large quan- 
tities of Blood which repair to it from all Parts. 
This proviſion of Fleſhy Flores ſerves likewiſe to 
render the Vein c. pable of ſome contraction, in order 
to forward the Blood to the Ventricle. 33 

T At the Mouth of the Jena Cava, the Right Ventri- 
Three Vols cle preſents us with three Membranous Valves, calld Nu. 
e ehe Fricuſides, or three- pointed, with reference to their ori 
ö Triangular Figure. They are made (as I told you atio 
betore) of a Dilatation of the Tendons of the Muſcles Nu 
of which the Heart confilts. They open from with- The 
out, inwards; and are-fo diſposd as to favour the Nope 
| paiſige of the Blood from the Cava to the Heart, Ent 
| and oppole its retreat. | to t 
| Th- Us of The Jena Cava ſerves to receive the Blood from T 
"income Branches of Veins repairing to it from all the Mii 
Parts of the Body, and to pour it into the Cavity, le 
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of the Auricle, from which as from a Meaſure it falls 

into the Right Ventricle of the Heart. 
The Arteria Pulmonaria, which you find treated by Hei Bu 

Authors under the Title of Vena Arteriofa, is in effect oe bio 

an Artery, as being compoſed of ſeveral Tunicles. 

It riſes out of the Right Ventricie of the Heart, but 

its Mouth is much leſs than that of the Cava, This 

Artery is divided into two great Branches, which 

after a ſub-diviſion into ſeveral ſmall Shoots, are di- 

pzrs'd upon the Right and Left through the whole 

dubſtance of the Lungs. | 8 
Ar the Head of the Arteria Pulmonaris we meet Three valves 

wich three Valves, called Sig moides, from their re— * eee 

ſembling the Greek Sigma. Theſe Valves are little. 
a Membranes feated by one another in a different man- 

14 ner from thoſe of the Cava; for they open from 

within, outwards, to afford a Paſlage for the Blood 

. from the Right Ventricle into the Artery, and oppoſe 

[0 ts retreat. | | - . 

It The Arteria Pulimonaris ſerves to rive the Blood The Uſe of 

d from the Right Ventricle ot the Heart, and diſperſe nere 

eit in the Subſtance of the Lune. 

e The Jena Pulmonaria which went always by the X 

Name of Asteria Venofa, has four Membranes as well Vera Pulms- 
Ess the other Veins. It riſes out of the Lungs by an 

nd Wi Infinity. of finall Shoots, which after uniting into one 

Its Trunk, march out of the Subſtance of the Lunes, 


t, and empty themiclves in the Left Ventricle ot the 

n. Heart. | OY 

ti, The Mouth of this Vein is beſet with Valves, which ts:wovalves, 
to Wi relemble thoſe of the Cava, abatiog that they are 

ler WY larger, and have longer Filaments, with a greater 


. dhantity of Fleſny Appendages. Theſe are call d 
| Ilitrales from the reſemblance they bear to a Biſhop's 
Witte There are only two of em, by reaton that the : 
eit ore of this Vein being Oval by vertue of its Situ- = 
ation, may be ſhut as cloſe by theſe two, as the =. 


| 
155 Wround Oritices of the other Veſlels can be with three. [] 
th. Their situation is like that of the Tricaſpiaes, tor they = 
the open from without, inwards, to favour the Blood s | (| 
it, atry into the Left Ventricle, and oppote its return | 


tothe Vein. = 


i „Ihe Capillary Branches of the Tuna Pulmonaria being Its Uſe: | | 

n apersd through the Subſtance of the Lungs, take up [ 

IJ. Ne Blood imported by the Arteria Pulmonaria and 7 
5 ö 0 
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convey it to the Left Auricle of the Heart. Togethe 


Y 


Th: Sta. 


that means kept always open, and ready to receive 
the Blood which flows from the Ventricle with an 
impetuous force. 1 5 


2 


Its Three 


 Yalvcs. 


Its Uſe, 


What ihe 
Circulorion 


of the Blood 


IS. | 


About. | 


5ource of all the other Arteries of the Body, excepting 


the Semoides, which guard the Entry of the Arteri 


Aorta to the Ventricle. 


into it from the Heart. 


Of the HEART, and its Parts. 


with the Blood, this Vein imports likewiſe the ſubtit 
parts of the Air, which paſs from the Extremities of 
the Trachea into its Trunk; of which more under the 
Head of Reſpiration, PO 

The Great Artery, calld Aorta, is the Trunk o. 


thoſe of the Lungs, which are the Branches of the 
Artery of the Right Ventricle. It has ſeveral hard and 
thick Coats, which entitle it to a remarkable Strength, 
It ſprings from the Left Ventricle of the Heart, 2 
which Part it ſeems to be Cartilaginous, being by 


The Head of the Great Artery is provided with 
three Valves or Membranous Appendages, reſembling 


Pulmonaris, They look from within outwards. in 
order to ſuffer the Blood to paſs from the Left Ven. 
tricle to the Aorta, and prevent its reflux from the 


The Arta is employ'd to diſtribute and communi 
cate to all the Parts of the Body the Blood that flows| 


Thus, GENTLEMEN, I have preſented to your 
view, all the Parts that fall within the compaſs of this 
Lecture. But in regard theſe are the Parts which 
have the greateſt hand in the Circular Motion of the! 
Blood, {the Heart being the Principle which puts in 
motion all the Springs of the Machine, and gives rk 
to all Secretions) tw ill be needful to adjuſt the Nature] 
and Method of the Circulation of the Blood, betots} 
I take leave of you. NH ; 
The Circulation of the Blood, is its Motion from 
the Heart to the Extreme Parts, and its Reflux from 
theſe to the Heart. Tis carry'd om after the following 
manner: | 3 | 


from the Lett Ventricle, is thrown into the Aorta, by! 
virtue of the Contraction of the Heart. The ſubtileſt 
part of this Blood mounts upwards through the uppet 
Trunk of the Aorta, and is diſtributed into the Arms 
by the Axillary Arteries, and into the Head by te | 

5 rief 


— — 2 
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Arteria Carotides and Cervicalet. On the other hand, 

the coarſer ſort of Blood falls downwards through 

the lower Branch of the fame Artery ; and is 

diſpens d to all the Parts that lie below the Heart 
by the Arteries call d Czliack, Meſenterick, Emul- 

gent, OR, Thiack, and an infinity of other 

Branches. | | | 
Upon this Occaſion 'twill be proper to obſerve, That row Liquors 

the Maſs of Blood contains ſeveral different Liquors ; are tepar 

| which are ſeparated from it in ſeveral parts, by virtue 8 

of the Configuration of the Pores of the Parts by 

which it paſſes. For Inſtance. The Animal Juice is 

ſeparated in the Brain; the Secretion of the Saliva is 

perform d in the Parotiaes and the Glands of the 

ſaws; that of the Acid Liquor in the Glands of the 

Gullet and Stomach ; the Pancreatick Juice in the 

Gweet-bread 3 the Choler in the Liver; the Urine in 

the Kidneys 3 the Seed in the Teſticles; the Milk in 

the Breaſts ; and ſeveral other Liquors in an infinity 

os oY 47 . 

The Blood being convey d by the two Trunks of the Reflux 

the Aorta to all the Parts of the Body, both above and of the Blood 

below, marchies out of the Extremities of the Capil- the Heart. 

lary Arteries, in order to nouriſh the Parts: And 

foraſmuch as the whole Maſs thus extravaſated, is not 

quite conſum d, the Surpluſage re-enters the Orifices 

of the Capillary Veins, by virtue of the impulie of 

the freſh Blood, which ouzes without intermiſſion 

from the little Arteries, and obliges its forerunners to 

return through the ſmall Veins to thoſe of a larger 

lze : By which means the Blood detach'd to the Head 

returns by the Jugular Veins, and that ſent out to the 

Arms retreats by the Axillary Veins ; and both theſe 

terminate in the Subclavian, which lead to the upper 

Trunk of the Cava, and ſo to the Heart: In like man- 

ner, the Blood diſpens d to the lower Parts returns to 

the Heart by the Iliack, and all the other Veins of the 

Abdomen, which unload in the lower and aſcending 

Trunk of the Cava. So that all the Blood both of the 

Upper and Lower Parts meets in the Cava, and with 

jint-forces falls into the Right Auricle ; where the 

Diſpoſition of the Tricuſpides Valves, and the Con- 


traction of the Heart, forwards it to the Arteria Pul- 
monaria. 


T 3 The 


Laion. 


| | The Chile 
Blood. 


Of the HE A r, and its Parts. 


Part of the The Arteria Pulmonaris having receiv'd the Blood 
Air mixes LY : . '3 
wih mo conveys it to the Lungs, and diſperſes it through their 
Blood, whole Subſtance 3 from whence being accompany'; 
with the ſubtileſt part of the Air that joins it from the 
Extremities of the Trachea, it paſſes to the Branches 

of the Jena Pulmonaria, which conducts it to the Lett 

Auricle of the Heart, and fo it enters the Ventricle of 

that ſide. Now in that Part the Diſpoſition of the 

Valves prevents its recoiling; upon which, by virtue 

of th: Contraction of the Heart, it flies out impe- 

tuoully into the Great Artery, and this Artery diſpenſcs 

ic to all the Parts of the Body. From all theſe Parts 

ir returns, by the Capillary Veins, to the Great ones, 


The Neceſf- and from thence to the Upper and Lower Trunk of | 


Jo Sten the Cava, in order to renew the unceſſant Circulation, 
which dies only along with the Animal; or (to ſpeak 
more properly) the ceſſation of which for one moment, 
would pur a period to the Animal's Life; for it not 
only renews the maſs of Blood, which, without that 
continual Apitation, would pall and corrupt, but 
likewiſe fubtilizes it by purging it of its Excrements, 
and qualities ic to nouriſh all the Parts of the Body, 
But in regard this mats undergoes a conſiderable 
diminution, by us lots of Spirits contum'd in nouriſh- 
ing all the Parts of the Body, or diſſipated continually 
through the Pores of the Skin; twould at laſt be 


recruits tue 


exhauitted, if the Chyle did not always turniſh treſh | 


Blood and freſh Spirits to repair its loſſes. 

Blood made It may be expected, that, upon this Occaſion, ! 
of Chyle. ſhould tpeak of the Chile, which is the genuine Sub- 
ſtance of the Blood. Eut conſidering that I have no- 

thing to add to what I have already ſaid, in diſcourſing 

of its Courſe and Sanguification; 1 chuſe rather to 


refer the Reader thither, than to make an uſelels Re- 


etition. V 
8 Since the Circulation of the Blocd is not now call d 
in queition, I ſhall not amuſe you with proving it, 
from the Ligature of an Arm in Blood-letting. I mult 
lay, lis an infallible Proof; but in regard tis very 
common, and made ute of by almoſt all the Anatoimits 
that have writ fince Harvey, I ſhall paſs it over in 


| _ filence, However, give me cave to impart to you an 
An Experi- | 


 henttoprave Experiment that I have made frequently, which will 


, . — ; — Y — bd 7 3 
the Ciccula- Cert inly convince you Of the Truth of the Circulation 


pan of the Blood, if you do but make a Trial of it. Tie 4 


living 


CE — 
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d, living Dog upon a Table; make an Inciſion in his 1 
vir Groin, and lay open the Crural Vein and Artery ; 1 
/ then put a Ligature upon each of em a-part, and | 
he open em above the Ligature, by which means you Il 
es ſee that the Artery throws out a great deal of Bluod, 4 
ft and the Vein has not one arop: On the other hand, it | 
of you open the Artery and Vein under the Ligature, the ik 
he Vein will yield a great deal of Blood, but the Artery i 
* will afford none. This Experiment, which any body W 
e. may make upon all forts ot Animals, is a plain Con- 1 
es frmation that the Arteries convey the Blood to the | j 
tx Extremities of the Body, and that the Veins carry it [| 
s, back. „ 5 | | 
of WY This Circulation, G NT I EME N, is the more The Gfl. 
n, admirable, in that tis the foreſight of Nature in bab of the ! 
K making a Contrivance for the continual Agitation of Seilen. |: ö 
t, the Spirits of the Blood; for beſides that the mats of | 
ot a Blood would have been corrupted, tis certain that [+ 
at the coarſe heavy Blood would have ſtiffed them by its Fi 
Ut weight, if they were not excited and call d up every Fr 
e, woment by the Motion of the Herr and Arteries ; and [ } 
ti they were always mew d up in the ſame Veſſel, with- 1 
le out returning to the Heart, as the Ancients would Ws 
h- ; | have had it. | | SE X e i g 
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of the Parts of the BREAST, 44 
particularly of the Lu x ds. 


abſolutely neceſſary for Life; yet that Neceſ- 


— — 


1 5 1 4 HOU GH Reſpiration, GENTLEMEN, is | 


— — 


— — 


firy alone ought not to be our only Motive in 


rr 


tracing the Parts employ'd in that Service: The won. 


1 

. 

IF _ derful Artifice that appears in the Fabrick of the Lungs 
1 (the Subject of this Lecture) ought likewiſe to inflame 
our Curioſity; for ſcarce any Part can boaſt of a more 
tt ſurprizing Structure, or be a worthier Object of Ad. 
1 miration. l 8 

bi AA The Lungsare nothing elſe but a collection of little 
The Fore. Membranous Velicles heap'd one above another, and 


Aſpect of 


ig interlacd with Branches, Arteries and Veins. Theſe 


$ Bladders are form'd of the Extremities of the inner 
(il BB Coat of the Wind-pipe, and do all terminate in the 
I 1 Membrane which ſurrounds em; ſo that the Lungs 
lf pur, bear a near refemblance to a Bunch of Grapes wrapt up 
˙õj.öꝝ;: | OY 
be size and The Lungs are ſeated in the Cavity of the Breaſt, 
mY 22 of which, in conjunction with the Heart, they quite fill, 
hen they are blown up; for their Motion depends 
upon that of the Thorar, and for that reaſon there 

ought ro be no Vacuity, to the end that their mutual 


' | 

"8 8 a | 

65 2 Dilatation and Contraction may be contemporary. 

9 We ſee that in dead Corps they fink, becauſe they are 
5 then void of Blood, Air and Spirits. | 


Then Figure, If we look upon the hinder part, we'll find, that 
„ they reſemble a Neat's-foot. Their out- ſide is Convex 
po and raisd upon the Sides where they touch the Ribs; 
but their 1ntide is hollow, which qualifies em to em- 
| brace the Heart with greater facility. 

The Lungs are divided into the Right and Left part 
Che Diviſion DY the Hediaſt inum; and each of theſe Parts is ſubdi- 
of its Lobes. yided into ſeveral other Lobes or Lobules, which are 
taſtened ta the larger Branches of the Trachaa. a 3 

| | Obule 
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lobule conſiſts of ſeveral little round Bladders, which D 9 


communicate one with another. Tis theſe Veſicles low Palm. MM 
that the Air Enters in the time of Inſpiration, and for- q p 
ſakes em in that of Expiration. 
The Lungs are faſtened to the Hernum and to the 1 
Back by the Mediaſtinum, to the Neck by the Wind- 1 
ine, to the Heart by the Arteria and Vena Pulmonaria, 1 
and ſometimes to the Plexra and Diaphragm by Fibrous i 
Ligaments. 5 N 8 
Anatomiſts are puzled in adjuſting the Cauſe of this Why the " 
laſt Connexion. Some ſay it is of a later date than Do. - '1 
the Birth, and owes its original to ſome Wound ill Plena. | 
curd, or to a Suppuration : Others impute it to a | b 
Viſcous and Glutinous Slime which glues em to the 4 
Ribs: And others again are of the opinion, that it | 
only happens in a time of Extremity, as being no- 
thing elſe but an Accident that cauſes a long difficulty 


of breathing. For my part, I am of the opinion, that 11 
when the Lungs adhere to the Pleura, it proceeds from . 
the firſt Con formation; for I have found it ſo in Per- — 
ſons wounded in the Breaſt, when J have been Dilating 1 
the Wound, or making a Counter-Orifice in that Part; 5 # 
and I always obſferv'd, that theſe Perſons were ſo far 1 


this Adhæſion is more uſeful than pernicious, not only 
becauſe the Lungs being oblig'd to follow the Dilata- . 
tion of the Thorax, do it more eaſily when they are 
thus faſtened; but likewiſe becauſe by this means they 
do not preſs ſo much upon the Heart. 

The Colour of the Lungs in adult Perſons cannot be The Colour | 
ablolutely adjuſted, Commonly it tends to a Yellowiſh, f the Lungs. 
and ſometimes it has an Aſh or Marble Colour. In 
thofke who die of a tedious Diſtemper, their Colour is 
blackiſh, I have ſeen ſome Parti- colour d. But in a 
Fztys they are Red, like the Liver, by reaſon that 
they are not viſited by the Air, while the Child is lodg d 
in the Womb. 3 VV 

The Lungs are Two very large Viſcera, capable to Their Mag. 
hold as much Air as is ſufficient for Reſpiration and nitude. 
the Voice, and to fill the two Cavities ot the Breaſt. 

It theſe Cavities are large, they perform their function 

the better; but it they are {mall or ill-contriv'd, they | 

ſuffer by it, and, in the proceſs of time, that irregular i 

dilpoſition may cauſe Death. The magnitude Ar 1 
| Sku 1 


from breathing with difficulty, that, on the contrary, 
they breathe with more facility 2 others. So that — 
| 
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Skull is owing to that of the Brain; for the latter, 1, 
its continual Motion, puſhes and puts back the Wd 
of which the Skull is formd, and that Matter does _ 
harden but by degrees: But the caſe is not the (ame 
with the Lungs, which are entitled to no Motion 
while the Fatus is lodg d in the Womb, and therefore 
are forc d to be contented with ſuch a Cavity as they 
find ready form'd in the Breaſt, when they begin tg 
move, that is, after the Child is born. = 


bs Schftance. In a Fœtus, the Subſtance of the Lungs is ſo thick, | 


that if you cut off a piece and throw it into Vater, 


it will tink to the bottom; whereas that of adult Per. | 


ſons will ſwim at top. This Remark ought to be 

| heedfully minded by Surgeons, to the end that upon 
the Viewing of a Child which is found Dead, they may 
de able to diſcover whether it dy'd before or after the 


Birth: For if a piece cut off from its Lungs finks in 


Water, it is a ſign the Child came dead into the World: 


but it it twims, it ſhews that the Child has breathd! 
and liv d. But the Child is no ſooner born, than the 
Air gets acceis to the Lungs by the dilatation of the | 
Thorax, and inſinuates it ſelf into the ſmall Cavities of | 
that Region; and the Air thus receiv'd, is not all | 
expell d by expiration, ſince there ill remains a fuff: | 
cient quantity to make the Lungs float. Tis this Air 


that renders their Subſtance thin, looſe and ſpongy, 


and alters thew Fleſh to a fotter and lighter Con- 


tiltence. 


N The Lungs are cover d with a ſtrong thick Membrane; | 
ts Mem- Which when ſeparated, ſhews the impreſſions of the | 
ting, Velicles, reſembling a Bee-Hive. This Membrane is ſo 

Porous, that it does not keep in the Air, eſpecially } 

when it is convey d to the Lungs by force. Some pre- 
tend, that theſe Porofities are capable to receive the | 
Paz, and other Impurities diſperſed in the Breaſt, in 


order to throw them up by the Wind- pipe. 


ws Vets, We meet with a great quantity of Veſſels in the 
N Lungs; for, beſides the Three principal Veſſels, vis. the | 
Artery that comes from the Heart, the Vein that e- 
turns to the Left Ventricle, and the. Aſperæ Arteria 
that imports the Air, they have a further proviſion of 


Nerves, Arteries, Veins, and Lymphatick Veſſels. 


AA They receive feveral Branches of Nerves from the J 
* Nn. Pa- Jagum, which are diſpers d all over its Subſtance. i 
f » 24 

Thele Branches do all zlogg, accompany the A 4 
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with the ſmall Veſſels ; and by dilating their Extre- 
nities, do in ſome meaſure furniſh the Membranes 
vhich ſurround the ſmall Bladders. They import 
Animal Spirits to the Muſcular Fibres of the Coars of 
the Wind-pipe and its Broxchia, in order to be em- 
loy'd in the Motions ot Retpiration. 3 

The Lungs have a peculiar Artery, call d Bronchialis, _ ia Bron 
which ſprings from the Deſcending Trunk of the 
frta, and running either in one or two Branches 
under thoſe of the Jena Pulmonaria, accompanies all 
the diviſions of the Wind-pipe, till it is Joſt in Capil- 
ly Branches. It conveys to the Lungs and Wind- 
ripe what Blood is neceſſary for their Nouriſhment. 

The ſuperfluous remains of this Blood are taken up Vena Bran- 
by little Veins, the number of which 1s anſwerable to %. 
tat of the Capillary Branches of the Artery. Theſe 
little Veins convey it to the Trunk which bears the 
name of Vena Bronchialis, and unloads immediately in 
the Cava. This Artery and this Vein, which are bur 
1 te Diſcovery, give us to know, that the Lungs. 
are nouriſhed after the ſame manner with all the other 
Parts of the Body, and make no conſumption of the 
Blood that paſſes continually through their Subſtance, 

25 having particular Veſſels for their Nouriſhiment, 

The Branches of the Arteria and J ea Pulmonaris The Lym- 

are encompaſſed by ſeveral Lymphatick Veticls, which v veſ⸗ 
| . Wy 3 els of the 

creep along the Outer Membrane of the Lobes of the Ines. 

Lungs, and there divide chemſelves into ſeveral * 

Branches. Thete Branches unite afterwards, and form 

the larger Lymphe-ducts which unload the Lympha in 

the Ductus Thoracicus. | 8 

Before I touch upon the Uſe of the Lungs, and ſhow 
you the manner in which Reſpiration is pertormd ; 
will be neceſſary to entertain you with a view of the 
Wind-pipe, together with the Arteria and Vena Pul- 

Monday. g. . | | N 

The Trachæa or Wind- pipe is a Paſſage which E 
reaches from the Mouth to the Lungs. Tis ſeated The fore. Bd 
upon the Gullet, which it accompanies to the Fourth * | 
/ctevra of the Breaſt, and there ſplits into rwo 
Branches, which enter the Lungs, one on each fide. P i) 


Theis Branches are afterwards divided into as many The beck. N 
| 


wigs as there are Lobes, and the Twigs are again proſpect of | 
divided into a number of ſmaller Shoots anſwerable e Fa. # 
to that of the Lobules in each Lobe; fo that all the | 

| {mall 4 


| Treches, Cartilages, Ligaments, and two Membranes. 


are Membra. and Annular, yet they are not exactly ſuch, for they 


The Omer The Trachea has two Membranes, an Outer one. 
$2224 and an Inner one. The former is very ſtrong 3 i 
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ſmall Veſicles in each little Lobule are furniſh'd wig 
Branches. : the 
In order to a perfect View of the Structure of ty 
Wind-pipe, you need only to confider what is «WW He 
grav d in the preceding Plate. Here you ſee it entirely I in 


The Trachaa 
cut up, 


clear from the Lungs, and all its Diviſions and dub the 

diviſions are nicely diftinguiſh'd. RS. 

PA 8 ... The Branches of the Arteria and Vena Pulmonarit wif 

ofthe Lahe, are conſtant and univerſal companions to thoſe of ty C 

accompany d Trachæa, and they jointly terminate in the Lobes u 

Wich thoſe of Lobules; ſo that we may juſtly apprehend that ead it 
the Arteria 5 5 5 

and Vena Pal. Lobule being compos d of ſeveral little round Veſicks. Wi f. 

marin] is a ſort of little Lungs; juſt as every ſmall Cluſter of f. 


The Compo. Glapes 15 a little Bunch. 
fire of e The Conſtituent Parts of the Trachæa, are, ſeven! 


is nn Though the Cartilages of the Trachæa appear Round 


nous behind, are only Semi circular. Before and upon the Sides 
they are hard, and ſometimes offify'd ; bur their Back. 

fide is Membranous, which gives them the form of an 
Half-Moon, or of the letter C. They are ſo contrivd, 

as not to be exactly round, by reaſon that they lie 


upon the Gullet, and at that rate would have hindred 
ſwallowing. 


2 8 heſe Cartilages are rang d one above another, and 
a ve grow ſmaller as they approach to the Lungs. When 


the Trachæa divides into two Branches, then indeed its 

Rings are entirely Cartilagineous, becauſe they do not 

touch the Goller. They are ſo contriv'd, that the 

ſecond being leſs than the firſt, enters a little way 

within its Cavity, like the Scales of a Crab's Tail. 

Now this Contrivance qualifies the Bronchia to lengthen} 

themſelves in Inſpiration, and ſhorten themſelves in 

Expiration and Expectoration. 1 

The Liza All theſe Cartilages are faſtned one to another by} 

re 2 Ligaments which run between em, and are more WM 
Age. Carnous in Humane Bodies, than in other Animals, | 

where they are more Membranous ; and upon that 

| ſcore, ſome have taken em for little Muſcles. : 


2 
» 
5 g 
2 
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ul 


ties the Cartilages faſt one to another, and prevents 
their excellwe Dilatation. | 
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The Inner Membrane lines the whole Trachæa on The Inner 
the Inſide, being only a continuation of that which — 
ayers the Palate of the Mouth. In the Lamynr or 
Head of the Wind- pipe, this Coat is extream thick; 


in the middle of the Trachea it is indifferent; but in 


the Branches lodg d in the Lungs tis very thin. Its 
enſe is fo exquiſite, that it can ſuffer nothing; for 
when any portion of Food or Drink falls into its 
Cavity we never ceaſe to Cough till we diſlodge it 
gain. Tis Liquor d with a Fat Humour that keeps 
it always ſupple, in order to form the Voice, and 
preyent its being dry d or injur d by the ſharp and 
fuliginous Excrements that paſs through the Wind- 
ripe. The abundance of this Humour cauſes a 


Hoarſeneſs; but its exceſſive redundancy, occaſions the 


loſe of ones Voice which retrieves ſo ſoon as the Hu- 
mour is conſum d. 


This Coat is compos'd of three Lays ; the firſt of iu campo © 


which is a Texture of two Rows of Muſcular Fibres, *** 
namely, a ſtraight and a circular Row; the ſecond is 
all over Glandulous, and a moiſture iſſues from it 
into the Cavity of the Bronchia; the third is only a 
arp made of the Branches of the Nerves, Arteries, 
. : 


The Trachea receives Branches of Nerves from the TheVeſſek of 


recurrent Branches of the Eighth Pair, which being de Fa, 
dipers'd through the whole Inner Membrane, intitle 

it to a very tender Senſe. Its Arteries ſpring from 

the Carotides, and its Veins unload in the External 
Tugulares. 


The Trachea and its Bronchia ſerve to conduct the The Uſes of 


Air, to the end it may enter all the little Veſicles YE e an 
of the Lobules in the time of Inſpiration, and make Lungs, = 
its Exit in Expiration. For this reaſon the Trachea 
is Cartilaginous and not Membranous; for being by that 
means always open, it thereby facilitates the Ingreſs 
and Egreſs of the Air, which is neceſſary not only 
for the circulation of the Blood, but for the forming 
of the Voice: for as an Organ would produce no 
Sound, it the Wind which is as it were the matter of 
the Sound, received no Alteration in paſſing through 
its Pipes; ſo Man would be rob'd of his Voice, it the 
Air which is driven with violence through the Inſtru- 
ments of Reſpiration, were not principally modity'd 
by the Action of the Muſcles of the Trachæa. ＋ 
So In 
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nar s, 


the right hide and the other on the left, which ere i" 


Vena Pulmo- | 
naris. 


theſe Veſicles; this done they unite in larger Branches 
calld Jena Pulmonaria, which returns the Blood to 


The Air enters Tis certain that in Reipiration, the Thorax and 


the Lungs 
When the 


Preaſt is di- 


lated. 


Lungs. 
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ele Fal-. In the foregoing Demonſtration, I ſhew'd you tet! 


Artery that ſprings from the Right Ventricle of t. 
Heart; and now I am come to acquaint you, that I. 
ſoon as it ſets out from the Heart, it inclines towara, Mott 
the Trachea, and divides into two Branches, one on Mine 


under the Bronchia, and aceompany them to a0 
the Lobes and Lobules. This Artery conveys ths 
Blood from the Right Ventricle of the Heart to the 


The Extremities of the Branches of this Artery are 
ſo blended with thoſe of the Jena Pulmonaria, as to 
form a Texture like a Net, which ſurrounds and 
binds all the Veſicles at the End of the Bronchia. The 
Extremities of this Vein receive the Blood imported 
by the Arteries, by vertue of a Paſlage granted by 


and at laſt by a general Union form a large Vein, | 


the Left Ventricle of the Heart. 


Lungs dilate themſelves 3 but the difficulty lies, in 
knowing whether the Inflammation of the Lunes is 
the cauſe of the Dilatation of the Breaſt, or whether 
the Lungs being of themſelves incapable of any Mo-. 


tion, do only ſwell when the Thorax dilates it felt by | 
vertue of its own Muicles, for that then the Dilatation 


gives the Air an opportunity of entring and blowing 
up the Lungs, till the ſucceeding Compreſſion of the | 


| Thorax occations the neceilaty Contraction of the 


Lungs. I cant fall upon a better way of repreſenting | 
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the manner of Reſpiration, than by taking a Spunge 


betwixt my two Hands. The Spunge I compare to 


the Lungs, and my Hands to the Thorax, When J 
remove one Band from the other, the Air ruſhes into 
the ſmall Cavities of the Spunge, which enlarges as 
my Hands depart one from another; but when 1 join 


em, the Air is {queezd out of the Cavities of the 


Spunge, which yields to the Motion of my Hands. 


Now Reſpiration is performed after the ſame man- 


ner. 


R-oGiration 
 defin'd, 


Reſpiration conſiſts of two conſiderable Parts, 
namely, Inſpiration and Expiration. The former 15 


the Ingreſs of the Air enſuing upon the Dilatation of 
the Thorax and the Lungs. The latter is the Egreſs 


of 


The Sixth Demonſtration. 
{che Air together with a vaporous Hmpha, procur d 


by the Contraction of the ſame Parts. 

n order to account for theſe two oppofite Motions T'e two Mo- 
of the Lungs, cwill be neceſſary to mind the follow- — de. 
ne Remarks. 1. The Uppermoſt Rib is far leſs plained, 
moveable than the ſecond, the ſecond than the third, 
and ſo of the reſt. 2. The Coe and the Cartilages 
re poſſeſt of a ſpring which makes em tend to re- 
ricve their firſt State, and lower themſelves after they 
Mye been rais d. 3. The Coſtæ are fo articulated with 
the Vertebre of the Back and the Sternum, that they 
ant move otherwiſe than from below, upwards, and 
amait round. 4. We muſt mind their Situation and 
Figure; for after their Articulation with the J ertebræ 
they deicend and bend in a crooked Form, in order 
to form the Arches which join at the Sternum. _ 

From theſe Poſitions, twill neccflarily follow that what tup- 
s ofren as the Coſte are drawn towards the upper bens when 
pets, they'll defcribe a larger Arch than if they had as e e 
ren pull d downwards, and conſequently will en- was. © 
large the capacity of the Brealt, for that the crooked 
Catilages bending to a ſtraight Line, the ſpace bes 
tween the Ribs and the Mediaſtinum will be thereby 
enlarg d: Beſides that by the fame Action the Hternum 
will be oblig d to aſcend by throwing it ſelf outwards : 

& that upon the whole the Cavity of the Breaſt will be 
deeper. In fine, the Diaphragm which formerly made 
an Arch in the Breaſt, will then tend to a level, by 
feꝛſon that its Fibres will rife up when they are con- 
trated 3 and by Conſequence the Cavity of the Breaſt 
wil be enlarg d in all its Dimenſions. Now ſuppoſing 
ls for a Truth let us in the next place enquire what 
ate the Muſcles that bring this Action about, and how 
tix Intercoſtals contribute towards it. th 
The Ancients were of the Opinion that the Muſcu- The Compo. 
ar Fleſh which lies between the Ribs conſiſted of two fn of the 


: | | a 1 | Intercoſtal 
Muſcles, one of which pull'd upwards, and the other vue, 


MW connwards: but tis a ſtanding Truth that the double 


Tan of the Fleſhy Fibres extending crots- ways from 
one Rib to another, are calculated for one and the 
ane Effect, namely to accompliſh the mutual Ap- 
proaches of the Ribs. Since all the Muſcular Fibres 
we faſtned in the Ribs by their two Extremities, 
Mat elle can their Inflation produce, but the 
bling the more moveable Extremity towards Ry 

| | | WHICH 
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which is more fix d? This Effect agrees with Ex, 
rience; for in tracing the Ductus Thoracicus, wh 
one puts their Finger between the Ribs of a Livy 
Dog, they'll find their Finger very much ſqueez 
when the Air fills the Dog's Lungs. In fine, the In 
tercoſtal Muſcles are only qualify'd to pull upwa, 
in regard that the Upper Rib is that which male 
the greateſt reſiſtance. The firſt Rib being 28 f 
were unmoveable, they reſt upon it, which they cant 
do upon the ſecond that is moveable ; and by conſe 
- quence when the Fibres come to act, and meet with 
no reſiſtance in the Lower Rib, they'll rather rait 

the Lower than pull down the Upper. 
What follows Perhaps the Queſtion may be put, why the Fibre 
= 3 of theſe Muſcles have contrary Poſitions, fince they at 
Finger be- Calculated for the ſame Effect? And why they are not 
rween the jnſerted into the Coſte dt right Angles, in order to 
pull 'em down with a more direct and powertul 
force? But we muſt take notice, that they fall ob 
liquely upon the Ribs in order to bring em thel 
' nearer, and croſs one another in order to keep up 
their force, and draw up the Ribs in a perpendicular 
Line: For when we lay our Arms acroſs, and take 

a Stick by the two Ends, we cannot pull it up other-f 

wile than in a perpendicular Line, by reaſon that the 

two Arms act in concert after the ſame manner as 

if we had took hold of it by the Middle. 

Farther, both Reaſon and Experience are Evidence, 
that when the Intercoſtal Muſcles act their Parts, 
the Ribs approach one another by moving from 
below, upwards; for as I intimated above, the Upper 
Ribs have a leſs ſenſible Motion than the Lower; 
So that the Action of the Intercoſtal Mulcles does 
always enlarge the Cavity of the Breaſt; for which 
end they are ſuccour d by other puiſſant Muſcles, 
namely the Subclavian Muſcles, the two Great Ser- 
rati, the two Upper Serrati, and the two Lower} 
By. Cy gs „ 
How the The Diaphragm is likewiſe a conſiderable aſſiſtant . 


Miri bo. in the Dilatation of the Thorax: for when the Fibres } 
Dilatation of of its two Muſcles are bent, it aſſumes a flat and 
the Breſt. level Form, inſomuch that it forcibly ſhoves off the 
Ventricle, the Liver, and the Guts, which meeting 
with an invincible reſiſtance from the Loyns and the 


Os llium, are oblig d by a natural conſequence to 1 : 
0b ä wp 


Living Dog, 
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Exp up the Abdomen and all its Muſcles. This is viſible 
when living Dog. Now the Concluſion to be draw 

Livin from theſe premiſes, is as follows. 

Ueez'd Tis the receiv d Opinion that the Univerſe has no The Pleni- 
he Tn Vacuity, and that by reaſon of the Impenetrability tude of the 


7 * 
ward Worldprov'd 


of Bodies the Air cannor be repuls'd without allowing ogg why ag 
Makes 


it a ſpace to which it may retire» Accordingly we ample of 


as it 6nd that in order to draw Wine out of a Cask, we MAE ova 
can muſt make a Hole not only towards the Bottom, but co, 


conſe 
with 
" rail 


Fibres 


likewiſe a little higher, to the end that the Air which 
topd up the lower Vent may retire to the upper 
and ſo yield to the Efforts which the Wine by ver- 
tue of its weight makes to get out. Purſuant to 
this Doctrine, notwithitanding all the Efforts of the 


Cy are 


Midriff to level it felf and repulſe the Viſcera and the 


re not Surface of the Abdomen, twill never compals its end 
ler toll unles ſome place be provided for the adjacent Air, 
vertu which finds it felf ſtraiten d: So that it never en- 
Il ob 6eavours to aſſume a flat Figure till the Ribs heave 
n the up, and the Breaſt is enlarg'd ; then indeed it acts 
ep up with great facility, fer the leaft Impulſe muſt ne— 
icularil c:farily ſhove the Air through the Noſe or Mouth 
tale into the Breaſt, which is compaſs'd the more readily 
ther that the heaving up of the Ribs does at the ſame time 
at the git in ſhoving the Air into the Breaſt» Thus do 


wr 2 the Lungs receive the Air, only by yielding to the 
MW lnpulic of the other Organs, and in the Office of 
lence, WM Expiration act ſcarce any other part than what is 
Parts, I owing to the Proper Spring of the Fibres and Coats 
from ot which they are compos'd. — | 
Apper WW Tis evident that if the Midriff and Ribs reaſſume Whi: Figure 
wer z their Natural State, they expel the Air out of the 3 
does WT Lungs; fo that we may look upon the Lungs in the hreaſt. 
whicn WY Breatt as a Bladder inclos'd in a pair of Bellows : for 
cles, MW uben you enlarge the diſtance between the boards 
K- & the Bellows, you fqueeze the External Air, and 
,ower oF torce it to enter through the Hole into the Bladder ; 
aa when you bring em nearer, you expell the Air 
iſtant WJ vith ſome force. But after all, it mutt be ound 
*ibres WF that the Lungs contribute ſomewhar towards the 
and WF latter part of the Action; for 'tis well known that 
7 the WT the Ribs do not approach ſo near to the Back as the 
eting WF boards of the Bellows do to one ancther, and even. 
| rhe i vith the afliſtance ot the Diaphragma they can only re- 
> lift WF pulſe the Air that lies next to their Surface: Upon 
up 3 V-.. which 
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which account Nature has plac'd little Muſcles in the . 
Velicles of the Lungs, in order to expell the Air that . 
neſtles in the middle of their Body. e 
TheLungsof But after all, we muſt not imagine that the Whol: 
33 g quantity of Air is expelld upon this occaſion; for 
| though we find that the Lungs of ſuch Fætuss 2 
never receiv'd the Air do fink in Water, yet it you 
take the Lungs that have been impregnated with the 
Air only once, and ſqueeze em as much as you pleats 
youll never exhauſt all the Air or make em fink to 
the bottom of the Water. ns —_ 
The manner It may be alledg 'd perhaps that it is not eaſy to 
ok Rxpiretion. conceive how Expiration is perform d; upon the 
plea that we have no Muſcles of any note to counter. 
balance the force of thoſe which are employ'd in In. 
ſpiration, for that theſe have no Antagonitts, and we 
know of no conſiderable Muſcles for lowering the 
Ribs. But conſidering that the Ribs are never raisd 
without a confiderable Effort diſplay'd eſpecially upon 
the Cartilages, that active force no ſooner ceaſes than 
they reaſſume their firſt Station by vertue of their 
Natural Spring and Weight. For the ſame rea- 
{on the Midriff mutt needs depart from it flatneſs} 
as ſoon as the Animals Spirits ceaſe to infiame its! 
Fibres. Beſides, the Muſcles of the Abdomen promote 
its return into its former State, oy thruſting the 
Viſcera upon it. And after all, the Sacrolumbaris and 
Triangular Muſcles pull down the Ribs, though in— 
deeed they are nothing upon the compariſon with] 

thoſe which raiſe em in the time of Inſpiration. 

'Tis obferv'd that Frogs and Fiſh have no Mierift, 
but inſtead of it the former are furniſh'd with aj 
moveable Cartilage under the Throat, and the latter 
have on each ſide of the Head little moveable Bones] 

which cover their Gills, thete being the Lungs of ſuch 
Animals: And in regard Frogs have no Ribs to ſqueeze} 

their Lungs, they are provided with very remarkable} 

Fleſhy Fibres, which ſurround the Veſicles of ther] 

Lungs and ſupply the place of Ribs. Tortoiſes have] 

no Intercoſtal Mulcles, and expell the Air out ct theit 

Lungs only by the Mulcles of the Abdomen. 4 

The 1 To have a plain View of the State of the Lungs in 
Ln whe the Cale of Reſpiration, we need only to lay open] 
the Preat the Ribs of a Live Dog, and make a ſmall Inciſion 


Falls, between em: By this contrivance we have the Fm N 
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cre of ſeeing, that as often as the Thorax is lower d, 


land the Belly levell d, that part of the Lungs which is 


expos'd to VIEW becomes quite dry and wither d. | 
Upon this, the Queſtion will be ſtarted, Whether Whether the 
the Air in the Lungs mixes immediately with the Ls 
good; or whether it only preſſes the Veſſels, in order with the 
o check its impetuoſity, or to perform ſome other Blood. 
Alteration upon it? | | 
without ſtaying to attack the New Opinion, I make The air 


ir 1 zer * > mixes i 0 
anſwer, That the Air is really and intimately mix dVdiaely wit 


With the Blood : For ſince all the World owns, thathe Blood. 


in Expiration, the Blood clears it ſelf of ſeveral groſſer 
Parts than thoſe of the Air; Why ſhould not the 
ſͤbtiler Air penetrate the Membranes of the Veſſels 
in Inſpiration, and 1rd intimately in with the Blood 2 
ut beſides the Poſſibility of the Matter, the following 
Experiments makes out its Reality. 

Open the Arteria Jenoſa of a living Dog, and a Experiments 
back thick Blood, reſembling Blood ſhut up in an upon the 
tir-Pump, will iſſue from it: But if you open 8 
Ja Arterioſa, it gives a fine red and frothy Blood. 5 
Now, whence comes this ſudden Alteration, unleſs it 
be from the Action of the Air mix d with the Blood 2 
For as ſoon as you let the Air into the Air- Pump, the 
cloſed Blood reaſſumes its lively Colour. To Inſtance 
in another Experiment: „ 

When we Syringe warm Water into the Arteria Venoſa, 

n order to waſh the Lungs, the Wind- pipe throus 

out a groſs Froth, like to that which foams out at the 

Mouth in Epileptick-Fits. Now, ſince there are 

Palages through which this Water finds an exit, 
tubtleſs there are ſome which allow the Air, the 

Parts of which are infinitely ſubtiler than thoſe of 

Water, to mix immediately with the Blood, when 

te force of Inſpiration drives it into the Lungs. 

The Air is blended with the Blood, in order to The Perfe- 
lep up and augment its fluidneſs, and to entitle it to ion cu. 
il the good qualities that are neceſſary for preſerving BB gart 
tie Animal in a ſtate of perfect health. The Airis mixing 
roduces this admirable effect by its Weight, its w the 


tue ot an infinity of Corpuſculum s and Salts with 


Wich tis loaded, and which flow inceſſantly from all 


dies, though never ſo hard. For the Blood would 


ra ut a ſufficient meaſure of Vigour and Force to cir- 
ure f 3 


i culate 


An Obje- 


ction. 


The anſwer, I Antwer ; That it's true, the Circulation is carry 
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culate freely in the remote and narrow Parts of the 
Body, it the proper Subſtance of the external Air were 
not blended with it in the Lungs by the various motions 
of Reſpiration: Nay, the Circulation of the Blood x 
further facilitated by Reſpiration, in regard that when 
the Lungs are dilated, the Roots of the Artery, that 
marches itraight from the Heart to that Organ, hays 
an eatie opportunity of opening in its Cells; and u 
the ſame place the Rocts of the Capillary Veins ar 
dilated ſufficiently, to receive the Liquor imported by 
the Arteries, and convey it to the Heart. = 
It may be Objected, That the Circular Motion of the 
Blood may be kept up without Reſpiration, upon the 
conſideration, that in a Fœtus which does not breathd 
at al], the Blood circulates nor only from the Mother 
to it, and from it to the Mother, but from its own 
Heart to all the Parts of its Body. 


on in the Fetus without Reſpiration: But then it 
may be alledg d, in the firſt place, That the Mothed 
breaths for it; for we mult contider, that the Blood 
being common to em both, the Preparation it unden 
goes in the Mother's Lungs entitle its to all the necel} 
jary qualities requir d for its Circulating in the Fætus 
as its Preparation in the Liver, and the other Viſcera of 
the Mother, qualifies it for its other reſpective Ukg 
In the nexc place, A Fætus has two Perforations if 
the tour Great Veſſels of the Heart, by which th 
Blood may pals from one Veſſel to another, withouf 
repairing to the Lungs. = a 
Theſe two Foramina are different. One is a Hole of 

an Oval figure, firſt diſcover d by Botallus; the othel 
is a Canal, winch, by its ſtructure, ſeems to be Arte 
rious ſhe firſt is ſeated at the Mouth of the Card 
under the Right Auricle of the Heart, and allows 8 
communication between that Veſſel and the Vena Pu 
maria, upon the fide of which there ſtands a Valvg 
that allows a great part of the Blood to flow out ol 
the Cava into the Pulmonaria, but oppoſes its retreal 
from the Pulmonaria to the Cava. In like manner, 
communication is maintain'd between the Arteria Pulls 
monaris and the Aorta, by means of the above-meng 
tion d Canal, which lies at the diſtance of two hinge 
breadth from the Baſe of the Heart, and commences ig 
the Arteria Puimonaria ; from whence it marc 
=  obliquelÞ 
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of the obliquely into the Horta, and carries thither the Blood 

Were WY that ſprung from the Right Ventricle. So that in a 

tions lood d is through 

ww Bil the Blood does not paſs through the Lungs ; 
l 


and the Left Ventricle of the Heart receives none but 


when hat paſſes through the Firamen Ovale. 


| = Though the Fætus does not breathe in the Womb, The _— 

| rp yet the Blood circulates by means of theſe two pf," 

f * | Paſſages. But as foon as it is born, the Air making fou thete 
ke 


its way into the Lungs, dilates them, and ſo opens a wo Paflages. 
more convenient Paſlage for the Blood, which ir con- 
tinues during the whole courſe of Life. This done, 
the oramen Ovale and the Canalis being not us d, they 
dy and ſhut up, inſomuch that in adult Perſons we 
cannot trace the print of 'em. You muſt obſerve. 
therefore, That when I faid Reſpiration was abſo— 
lutely neceflary for Lite, I ipoke only of ſuch as have 
{ken the Light. ID 

It happens ſometimes, that theſe Paſſages are not 
well ſhur, and ſuch Perſons are capable to continue 
under Water for ſome hours, without any uneafincis ; 
25 the Pearl-Fiſhers in the Eaſt-Indies, and the celcbra- 
ted Divers, are wont to do. We have heard of Cri- 
minals that twas impoſiible to ſtrangle; and though 
ſome imputed the impoſſibility to a Bony Zarzax, and 
others to a Natural Power of working Falle-Miracles, 
yet Experience teaches us the true Cauſe, namely, 
That theſe two Paſſages not being cloſe ſtopt, the 
Blood paſs d from one Ventricle to the other, notwith- 
| ſtanding all the Efforts us d to interrupt its Courſe. 


ed by 


of the 
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reathel 
lothed 
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artyd 
len it 
fothed 
underd 
necel4 
2 
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ole d Theſe two Paſſages lead us to the Diſcovery of the The o! 
the Errour of the Ancients, who fancy d that the Blood H 
; othef 7 .* — 8 through one 
Arte lun through the Septum Medium from the Right to vente in 
Cu the Left Ventricle. Their Structure gives us likewifea Fr 


to know, that in a Fatus the Blood does not paſs 
tirough both the Ventricles of the Heart, one being 

ſuffieient for ſuch Blood as is already purity'd and en- 
lend by the Heart of the Mother; and that the 
Fetus ſtands not in need of the advantages which we 
rap from Reſpiration. There are a great many other 
Circumſtances relating to this Head, which I ſhall ft 
have occaſion to ſpeak of elſewhere. = | 
But in the mean time, I muſt not paſs over the opinion The o | 
of a modern Anatomiſt, that has wrote of the Circula- of M. . | 
tion of the Blood through the Forames Ovale. He averrs, 
That in a Fatus, as well as in a Man, the Blood cir- 
a, 2 culates 
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culates through the Arteria Pulmonaris as rapidly ax it 


Pefited, 


well as in other Bodies. 2. It he finds the Diameter 
of the Arteria Palmonaris longer than that of the | 


neceſſity that the Veſſels which receive the Blood from | 
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does through the Aorta; and that the Canals of the 


two Arteries are proportion d to the quantity of th Ml © 
Blood that is calculated for em: From whence h. 
inferrs, That ſince the Arteria Pulmonaris is bigger than t 
the Aorta, it ought, by conſequence, to receive a greater Ml i! 
quantity of Blood. He adds, That Lower, Har, il | 
and their Retainers, maintain, That in the Trunk Ml 
the Vena Pulmonaris, over. againſt the Foramen Oraę Ml ! 
there ſtands a Valve, which is fo contriv d, as to grant 


a free Paſſage to the Blood from the Cava to the Je 
Pulmonaris, and to oppoſe its retreat. However, hei 
does not allow of this Valve; for he allots a quite con- 
trary Uſe to the Foramen Ovale, in alledging, that the MI. 
Blood paſſes through it from the Jena Pulmonarit to 
the Cava : But he does not repreſent any advantage 


that the Fætus might reap by that Paſſage, or offer any 


other Proot than the Inftance of a Tortoiſe, in which, 
he ſays, the caſe ſtands, as above. This Gentleman! 
would fain perſuade the World to quit an Opinion 
which is back d by Probability and an univerſal Ap- 
probation, and take up with his which is defeated by 


Experience. To Inſtance in Three or Four things 


that go againſt him: ol 
1. The Blood cannot circulate through the Lungs 
of a Fetus, without great difficulty; becauſe they lie 
cloſe and contracted, and the Fætus has nothing to | 


blow em up with. Beſides, when the Blood ſprings | 
from the Right Ventricle of the Heart, it does not 
enter into the Arteria Palmonaris, but all of it paſſes | 
ſtraight to the Horta through the Chanel of Commu: | 


pication, So that this learned Gentleman has no oc. 
caſion to give it out for a Certainty, That the Blood 
paſſes through the Arteria Pulmonaris in a Fetus, 3s | 


Aorta, that it does not "gw that it receives more Blood, 
but only that the Mouth of the Right Ventricle being | 
larger than that of the Left, there was a mechanical 


em ſhould be of a proportional Size to the reſpective } 
Orifice. 3. Since he departs from all other Anato- 
miſts, in not allowing a Valve by the Foramen Ovale, 
d hinder the return of the Blood to the Cava, becauſe 
it oppoſes his Advances; he ought, at leaſt, * bios 1 

4 ome } 
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ſme other Name to that viſible Membrane which 
hangs over the Hole, and {tops it up when the Child 
comes into the World. 4. The Blood cannot come 
through the Foramen, from the Jena Pulmunaris, to 
the Cava, by reaſon that the Blood of the Cava uſing 
its inceſſant endeavours to enter the Right Ventricle, 
would not give place to it. Beſides, we do not meet 
with Blood in the whole extent of the Vena Pulmomaris; 
for it receives none but what comes throvgh the 
Hramen, and that it throws directly into the Left 
Ventricle of the Heart. In fine, Conſidering that this 
return of the Blood to the Cava can be of no Ule to 
the Fetus, we had beſt ſtand bythe Old Opinion. To 
return to the Parts that fall within the compaſs of 
this Demonlt rations ” . 5 


I come next to the NECK, and the Parts it com- The Neck is 
prehends : For in dividing the Body into Three Venter i, 1 
included the Neck in the Middle Venter, which Jam“ 
now upon: And to {peak properly, the Neck is only 
an Extenſion of the Thorax, and its principal Parts 
depend upon the Breaſt. VVV =: 

The Neck or Collum is ſo calld, for one of two The Neck, 

Reaſons 3 either becaule the Head is plac'd upon it, as f 
upon a Hill, and ſo its Name is deriv d from Colis; or 
in regard we are wont to ſet off and adorn that Part, 
and at that rate its Name is deriv d from Colo, to Adorn. 
Tis ſeated between the Head and the Breaſt : It com- 
mences at the Atlas, which is the firſt Verrebra next 
to the Head; and terminates at the firſt Vertebra of 
the Thorax, which is ſtyld Emmens. LT 

It has the length of ſeven Yertebre, and is not ſo 
broad as 'tis long. It ought to be neither too ſhort, 
nor too long, for both theſe Extremes are follow'd by 
many Diſtempers. Its Fore-part is call d the Throat, 
and the Back- part the Nzcha or Nape. Tis divided 
into the Containing Parts, which are the ſame with 
thoſe of the whole Body; and the Contained, among 
which the Trachea, the Larynx and the Oeſophagus are 
of greateſt note. Re 85 . 
Having already Demonſtrated the Tachæa or Wind- Un 
pipe, I came now to ſhew you the Lamnx, which is +, $M 
nothing elſe but the Upper-part or Head of the h 


Wind-pipe. 
V 4 oy Tis 
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Its Siuation, Tis ſeated on the fore-{ide of the Neck, directly in 
the middle, as being but one, or ſingle, and at the 
{ame time the principal Organ of the Voice. Its 
figure is round and circular, by reaſon that the Ajr 
could not paſs unlets it were hollow. Ir riſes before, and 
is ſomewhat flat behind, to prevent its incommoding the 
Oeſophagut, which lies under it. This Riſing is call 
Adams Bit, upon the opinion, That the Forbidden. 
Fruit {tuck in his Throat, and fo occafion'd a Bunch, 
8 Maggio The Magnitude of the Laryux varies according to 
and renders their Voice ſhrill ; in Perſons of Riper 
Years tis larger, and renders the Voice ſtrong. Tis 


former have a hollower Voice. It does not appear ſo 
viſibly in Women as in Men; by reaſon that the 


in order to preſs it down, and facilitate the deſcent. 
rion. 
Of rhete in Order. | 


lis Five Car- Its Cartilages are Five in number, and the whol 


dlages. 


Tam n is ſometimes took to be Fony. 
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a Ligament. By the two lower Productions tis tied 
to the Cricoides Cartilage, 


* — 
7 — 

* „ Ww... 
pes — — 


Turks make uſe of in the ſhooting of Bows. Tis 
narrow before, but broad and thick behind, It ferves 


the difference of Ages. In Young Perſons tis ftraight, | 
bigger in Men than in Women, and accordingly the | 


Glands at the lower part ot the Laryzx are larger in | 
Women, and by that means their Neck becomes | 
rounder, and their Throat tuller. In the time ot ſwal. | 
lowing, it moves; for when the Gullet lowers it ſelt, 
in order to receive Victuals or Drink, the Larynx rife, | 


Is Compoſe The Laryzx conſiſts of five torts of Parts, namely, | 
Cartilages, Muſcles, Memoranes, Veſlels and Glands | 


Body ot the Laryax is formd by them. They dry 
and harden as Age advances, and upon that {core the | 


| 1 The Firſt of theſe Cartilages is call d Thyreciaes or | 
ö The op Scatiformis, from the reſemblance it bears to a Buckler. | 


'Tis hollow within, and convex on the out- ſide, but 
more ſo in Men than in Women. In the middle tis 
divided by a Line, which gave tome occaſion to lay | 
*twas Double, though 'tis very rarely tound to be | 
ſuch. Tis {quare, and each of its four Angles has 2 
ProduCtion» The two upper Productions are the 
jongeſt, and are tied to the ſides of the Os Hoides by | 


The next Cartilage is call d Cricoides or Annular, | 
he gad becauſe tis round, like a Ring, and goes round the 
whole Wind-pipe : It reſembles the Ring that the 


tor s 
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tor a Baſis to all the other Cartilages, and is, as twere, 
enchas d in the Thyreoides, It joins all the other Car- 
tlages to the Trachæa, and for that reaſon is im- 
movable. | ER 

The Third Cartilage is call'd Arytænoides, from its L 
reembling the Neck of an Ewer. Tis ſeated in the The Ae. 
Threoides, and ſupported by the Annular Cartilage ; de. 
and forms the back-part of the Larynx. 

The Clottis or Tongue, the Fourth Cartilage, is by M 
ſome confounded with the Arytœnoidec. But when we The Glartis. 
trip it of its Membrane, it appcars plainly to be a di- | 
tint Cartilage. It forms the upper and back part of 
the Laryux, where tis narroweſt ; and renders, the 
Voice either ſhrill or ſtrong, according as it contracts 
or dilates it ſelf. Upon the ſide of the Glottis we inet 
mth a Cavity form'd by the Membranes that knit the 
Cartilages 3 and if in Speaking or Laughing the leaſt 
bt of Victuals falls into it, we cannot torbear Coughing, 
till we fetch it up. _ a = 

The Epiglottis, the Fifth Cartilage, is fo calld, in 
regard it ſerves for a Cover to the Glotis, which is the he 
Chink or Mouth of the Laryaux. It reſembles an | 
) Leaf, and has a ſofter Subſtance than any ot the 

ther Cartilages, which qualifies it to raiſe or lower it ſelf 
commodiouſly. Tis faſten d to the Concave and Uppcr- 
part of the Thyreoides, T he Orifice ot the Lanynæ ſtands 
always open, for the benefit of Reſpiration, except 
when the Epiglottis ſhuts it. Now the weight of the 
Aliment makes the Epiglottis fall down upon it, leſt 
any thing ſhould fall into the Wind-pipe ; but as ſoon 
as the Aliment is paſt to the Guller, the Fbiglottis re- 
covers it ſelf by a natural rebound, in order to afford 
a Paſſage to the Air. So that as often as we ſwallow 
any thing, it falls down, juſt like one of the Traps 
in the Merchants Counters, which is lower d by the 
weight of Money, but rilcs again as toon as the 
Money is gone. 3 TT 

The Laryax is provided with ſeveral Muſcies, vhich The Fourteen | 
move the Cartilages at our command ; for ite Mo- ues ee 
WE tion is voluntary, ad the Voice is form i only © 99 
lar, when we pleaſe. There are Fourteen of theſe HAuicles, 
the K. Seven on each fide, which dilate or contract the 
the W 'Vind-pipe upon occation. Of the Fourteen, Four 
Tis due Common, and Ten are Peculiar. The Common 
ves bert are inſerted in the Larynx, but they rite elſe— 

; 1 where: 
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where: The Proper have both their Origin and In: 
ſertion from it. , | 

OO The two firſt of the Common fort are the Stery, 
Srerue Tire. Thyreviaeum Pair, or the Bronchick Couple. The 
u. take their Riſe from the upper and lower part of t 
firſt Bone of the Stermwm, and mount along the Carti. 
lages of the Trachea, till they arrive at the laters 
part ot the Thyreoiges where they are inſerted. Thei 

Oſſice is to pull the Larynx downwards. 7 


PP The two other Common Mulcles are the couple 
Hherbyrecide- ca ll d Hyothyrcoidæum. They rife from the forepart of 
. the Hoides Bone, and are inſerted in the outer and 


lover part of the THreoides. They ſerve to raiſe the 
Larynx by contracting the upper and dilating th: 

lower part of the Tyyreoides. — el 

The Firſt Pair of the Proper Muſcles is called 

Eric Ny cc. Crico-Thyreoidaum Anticum; for they ſpring from the | 
deum. lateral and fore part of the Cricoides, and are inſerted 
into the lower part of the Wing of the Thyreoides: | 

So that they are ſeated in the fore and lateral part 

of the Wind- pipe. | 0 

The remaining Four Pair retain to the Arytenoiges, | 

for two of em ſerve to open, and two to ſhut it. 

The firſt couple of the Openers, namely Crice- | 

CA., Arytænoidæum Poſticum takes its Origin from the | 
midam Po. lower and back-part of the Cricoides Cartilage, and 


fa. its Inſertion from the upper and hinder-part of the | 


Arntenoides, „ | 

88 The next couple employed in opening the Lamnur, 
Crice-Arjte- is the Crico- Arytænoidæum Laterale, which derives its 
midi Origin trom the Edge of the lateral and upper part | 
of the Cricoides, and is inſerted into the lateral and | 
upper part of the Arytenoiges, „„ I 
Unmenge. The Firſt Pair that ſerves to ſhut the Zaryux 1s 


ure. the ſmall Arytænoideum, called Ari- Aryt ænoidæum, be- 


cauſe they ſpring from the hinder and lower part of 

the Arytænoides, and have an oblique Inſertion in the 

fame Cartilage. _ 1 1 

The ſecond couple of Shutters is the Thyreo-Aryte- | 

axdewm. mideum, Which takes its Riſe from the hollow and | 
inner part of the Thyreordes, and terminates in the 

fore part of the Arytanoides. j 

The Mem. The Larynx has two Membranes, viz. an Outer One 
wars of the Which is continuous with the Outer Cover of the 


koys. Trachea; and an Inner One which is the fame e f 
8 thac 


The Sixth Demonſtration. 
that of the Palate, for it lines the whole Mouth and 


gelcends as an Inner Coat through the Pharynx, the 


Laynx and the Trachæa. | 
This Organ is furniſh'd with Nerves from the 
Branches that are call'd Recurrent, from turning back 


after their deſcent to the Aorta, which they ſurround 


on one fide, as they do the Axillary Artery oy the 
other · Theſe Nerves terminate in the Muſcles of the 
Larynx in order to be the Inſtrument of their Motion, 


and to ſerve the Voice. Their Service is ſo neceflary 


to the Voice, that if you tie or cut em, the Animal 
is immediately robbd of it. The Larynx has its 


Arteries from the largeſt Branch of the Carotides ; and 


its Veins unload in the External Jugular Veins. 
The Laryax is moiſten'd by four thick Glands; 
two of which are ſeated above and two below. 


Its Four | i 
Glands. | 
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Its Veſſels,” 


The two Upper Glands are calld Tonfile or Al- Amgdaisox 
monds, They are of a ſpungy Subſtance, and are Tile, 1 


{ated on each fide the Vvula, near the Root of the 
Tongue. The Common Coat of the Mouth is their 


Cover; their Nerves are deriv d from the Fourth Pair; 


their Arteries ſpring from the Carotides and their 


| Veins unload in the Jugular Veins. Theſe Glandules 


are frequently liable to Abſceſſes which ripen eafily 


by vertue of the Heat of the Mouth. 


Theſe Glands ſerve to make a Secretion of Serum 
from the Blood imported by the Carotides. This Se- 
rofity they unload in the Bottom of the Mouth, in 
order to keep the Wind-pipe moiſt and prevent its 


being parch'd by the continual paſſage of the Air. 


The Larynx being always open, part of this Serum 
tickles down-the Trachea. 2 
The two Lower Glands call'd Thyreoiaze are ſeated un- 


der the Larynx, by the Annular Cartilage and the Firſt The Drei- 
Ring of the Trachæa; one on each ſide. They have 4% Glands. 


the Figure of a little Pear; their Colour is ſomewhat 
redder, and their Subſtance more ſolid, viſcous, and 


inclining to a Muſcular Conſiſtence, than that of 


other Glands. Their Nerves are derivd from 
the Recurrent Branches, their Arteries ſpring from 
the Carotides, their Veins run to the Jugular Veins, 
nd ther Lymphatick Veſſels unload in the Thoracick 
| U 5 | X | 


Theſe Glands make a Secretion of a viſcous Hu- 
mour with which the Lary:x is done over, in order 


to 


Their Uſe; 


T3 


Their Uſe. 
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The Uic of The Ute of the Zaryax is to form the Voice, Ny 
the Lan. this is form'd by the frequent Repercuſſion of th; 
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to facilitate the Motion of 1ts Cartilages, to qualify 
the Acrimony of the Saliva, and to ſoften the Voice, 


Air which we ſtrike in order to expreſs our thought, 
There are three Organs that act different parts in 
this performance, namely, the Lungs, the Tracks, 
and the Mouth. The Lungs expel the Air, which 
marches out by the Mouth and Noſtrils without an 
Noiſe or any other Effect but Reſpiration or Sighs, | 
provided it finds the Paflages clear and open. Ry 


when the clett at the head of the Laryax, which fe. 
ſembles that of a Flute, is contracted and ſo oppoſe 
the Egreis of the Air, then the Efforts of the Air in 
queſt of an Exit and thoſe of the Glottis in endes. 
vouring a contraction, cauſe that trembling and tre. 
quent concuſſions which form Sounds. This Noiſe i; 
more or leſs ſtrong, in proportion to the violence 
with which the Air is ſhovd; and is more or leſs 
ſharp and ſhrill according as the Pulſations are quicker | 
or flower. Now that depends upon the Structure of | 
of the Larne, which every one modifies at pleaſure | 
by vertue ot the contracting or enlarging Mulcle,, | 
in order to form various Sounds. The clearneſs ot 
the Voice and its other agreeable qualities, depend 
upon the diſpoſition of the Lar)næ or the Glottis; but 
*tis the configuration of the Mouth and the Motions 
of the Tongue and Lips, that produce ſuch a diverſity WM 
as to render the Voice articulate and diſtinct by the 
pronunciation of Letters, Syllables, and Words. 
lt we take a narrow View of an Organ, well find | 


%\ 4% . 
Ck: are 


dee be of that it imitates admirably. well the Induſtry that Na- 
«: Orzim, ture uſes in forming the Voice. The Bellows in imi- 


tation of the Lungs, drive the Air into the Pipes; 
the Structure ot theſe Pipes reſembles that of the 
Aſpera Arteria; and in fine the dexterity and motion 
of the Organiſts Finger produce that diverſity ot } 


Tunes which conſpires to a perfect Harmony, after I 


the tame manner as the diſpoſition of the Mouth with 

the Motions of the Tongue and Lips articulates the 
Words of which our Speech is form'd. ML. 

zchind the Zarynx there is a very large Cavity, 


ar. call d the Phamux, which is only the Orihce of the 


_ Oeſsphagres dilated to a great extent. Tis made like 
« Funacl, and fome call it the Gula or Gullet. 1 | 
| | 11 


| _ when the Aliment is fallen down from the Mouth by 
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"Tis ſeated at the Bottom of the Mouth, in order its Situntion. 
to receive what is ſwallowed. Its Membranes are the 


| ame with thoſe of the Oeſophagus and the Mouth; 


It receives Nerves from the Eighth Pair, and Arteries 
from the Carotides, and ſends Veins to the Jugulars. 
Foraſmuch as its chief Action conſiſts in ſwallowing, 
tis provided with ſeven Muſcles, by vertue of which 
t enlarges and {traightens it ſelf. 5 Hh 
The firſt of theſe Muſcles goes by the Name of . 1 
Oe ſiphagiæus or Pharyygo-Thyreoidens. Tt takes it Riſe hae. 
tom the lateral part of the Thyreoides Cartilage, and 
running behind the Pharynx is inſerted into the oppotite 
kde of the fame Cartilage. This Muſcle which has 


Its Seven 
Muſcles. 


| no Companion, ſerves to preſs down the Aliment by 


'P 


ſqueezing the Pharynx like a Sphincter. Some call it '| 
Deplatiens, rnd : 

The other fix Muſcles ſerve to widen the Pharyax, | 
by keeping it upon the ſtretch like a Sail. The firſt Cybae-Pm 
two pull it upwards, and are call'd Cephalo-Pharynga e. i 
m. They ſpring from that part where the Head is 
ond to the frit Fertebra, and marching down are 
ſiſten d to the upper part of the Pharyax which they 
pull backwards and upwards. TY 5 

The two next draw it likewiſe upwards, but ob- 55 
liquely and ſideways. They are call'd the Pterigo pterigo-Pia- 
pharyngæum Couple. They ſpring from the ſharp rg. 
Proceſs of the Sphenordes, and are inſerted in the upper 
(not the lateral) part of the Phanyn v. 1 
The remaining Couple pulls it aſide, and is call d «x 
Ho. Pharyngæum. They derive their Origin from the S e 
Hyloides Proceſs, and terminate in the lateral partss“ n. 
of the Pharzax. - 

The Office of the Phar3nx conſiſts in receiving the The U 
Aliment into its wideſt part, and conveying it through 
its narrower Paſſage into the Oeſophag us, which con- f 
ducts it to the Ventricle. This it performs in the | 
following manner. When the fix Muſcles that I 1 
mentiond but now have widened the Pharynx, and | 


vertue of the preſſure of the Tongue upon the Roof 
of the Mouth; then I ſay, the Oeſophagiæus Muſcle 
contracting it ſelf raiſes the Larynv, and preſſes down 
the Pharynx, which cling round the Aliment on all 
ſides, and obliges it to dettend through the Oeſophag us 
into the Ventricle. EY 


— CL OS 
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The Oeſophagus is a Conduit which conveys 
The 0:44 Victuals — Drink to the Stomach. It . 
m_ where the Pharynx ends, and terminates in the upper 
Orifice of the Stomach. Its round Figure qualifies it 
for being a convenient Conduit for the Aliment, and | 
prevents its injuring the parts that it touches. 
Lis ſeated under the Trachæa and the Lungs ; and 
leans upon the Vertebræ of the Neck and the Back 
and upon the two Glands that lie towards the fourth 
Vertebra of the Back, where it turns a little to the 
right, being forcd ſo to do by the great Artery; 
about the ninth Vertebra it winds again a little to. 
ward the left, and having perforated the Diaphragm 
at the eleventh, terminates in the upper Orifice of the | 
Stomach. | 8 
frs three It conſiſts of three Membranes, which qualify it Ml * 
Membranes. for an eaſy Dilatation upon the ſwallowing of a Bone a 
bor an ill chew'd Morſel. Of theſe three Membranes | | 
( 
| 


Its Situation, 


The Outer, the Quter One 1s a continuation of that which inveſts 
the Stomach. _ b =: 
The fiſt The firſt of the Proper Membranes, or the middle | 
2 ns one, is Carnous, thick and ſoft like a Muſcle. 'Tis | 
— poſſeſs d of round and oblique Fibres, which effect WM 
the Motions of the Oeſophagus. ä 0 
The ſecond The ſecond Proper Membrane is Nervous, and con- 
Proper Men tinuous with that which inveſts the Mouth and Lips; 
brane. by which means it comes to pals that the Lips tremble | 
when a Vomiting approaches. This Coat has long 
and ſtraight Fibres, and like that of the Stomach, is 
ſtrewid with an Infinity of Glandules, which ſtrain 
out an Acid Humour into the Oeſophagus; and this 
Humour gliding to the Bottom of the Stomach affects 
| it with the Senſe of Hunger. | = 
The veſſels The Oeſophagus receives Nerves from the Par-Vagum, 
it fx. and two ſorts of Arteries, namely, an upper fort 
„ from the Trunk of the Aorta, and a lower from the 
Cœliaca. It has likewiſe two ſorts of Veins, one 
above which runs to the Azygos and another below 
V Which terminates in the Stomachick Coronaria. : 
Glands ft. If the Glands which lie at the hinder-part of the 
ned to the Oeſophagus, ſerv'd only tor a Cuſhion as ſome call 
Ocephagn. it, to prevent its being injur'd by the hardneſs of 
the Vertebræ; queſtionleſs Nature would have conti- 
nued em for its whole length. But in effect they 
are calculated for another Uſe; for they pes a 
viſcous 
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ious Humour with which its Cavity is moiſtned, 

ind rendred more ſlippery, in order to facilitate the 

upper WM belcent of the Aliment, _ ” 

The Action of the Oeſophagus belongs to the Ani- The Attion 


** mal Claſs, and not to the Natural; for it is effected An 
by the means of the Muſcles, and Swallowing is known 

and MW tobe a Voluntary Action. | 5 

Jack Tis of Uſe to convey the Victuals and Drink into 1 u 
urth le stomach. Its Motion is Vermicular, like that of 

the tte Inteſtines, and is perform'd by the Oblique and 

ery; Circular Fibres of its Fleſhy Mem rane. - When this 

to. botion tends from above downwards, tis call'd Peri- 

22m ati; but the reverſe of that is term d Anti- 


the Piſtalticł 0 . 
Monſieur Duncan obſerves, That the Nervous Mem- rische Ser 
lane of the Oeſophagas is the true Seat of Yawning ; of yawning 


5 ind that we never mils to Yawn, when any Irritation 
nes WM provokes the Spirits to croud particularly to that 
es bett. The Cauſe of this Irritation is an uneaſie 
Moifture which bedews the Inner Membrane of the 
de hu; and that Moiſture proceeds either from 
Tis e Glands of the Inner Membrane, or from the 
ect id Vapours that riſe from the Stomach, as from a 
bdoiling-Pot, and condenfate upon the Walls of the 
on Oeſophagus, as upon a Pot- lid. For in that caſe, the 
53 Nervous Fibres of the Inner Membrane ſwell, by reaſon 
ble of the Irritation; and by dilating the Oeſophagas, 
ng oblige the Mouth to anſwer their Motion, it being 
is lined with the ſame Membrane. : . 
in All the Nerves, I have ſhewn you, which are par- Tue Pe. 
lis cell d out to the Parts of the Abdomen and the. Breaſt, vagwn. 
8 are derivd not from the Pith of the Spina, as thoſe 
are which ſerve the Muſcles; but from the Par Jagum, 
” which marches directly out of the Brain : For the 
tt /i{cera contain'd in theſe Cavities ſtand in need ot 
Je 2 more ſubtile Animal Juice, than that which ſerves 
le tor the Motion of the Limbs. At our next Meeting, 
N { ſhall ſhow you its Origin at the Baſis of the Brain; 
but at preſent, I am about to repreſent to you the 
e Method of irs Diſtribution immediately after its de- 
[ parture from the Brain, 533 
f Tis call d Vagum, in regard it ſtraggles here and why cs 


- tiere, and diſpenſes Branches to ſeveral Parts, parti- V4. 
cularly to all thoſe contain d in the Breaſt and the 
damen. Tis cover d with ſtrong Membranes, in 
2 regard 
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Its Outer 
Branch. 


paſſage ſpins out Branches for the Coat of the Lungs, 
the Pleura, the Pericardium, and the Heart. 


irs Inner 


Branch. 


and to thoſe of the MHoides. Bone and the Th 


Jugular-Artery, by the fide of the Trachæa, and divide 


a Rope does a Pulley, and after that, turns upwards, 


- Which joins the Left of that Name under the Oeſopha- | 
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regard it marches a great way, and is all along tyq 
taſt to the adjacent Parts. It marches out throyg} 
the Perforation of the Occiput, in company with the 
Internal Jugular-Vein. Soon after its Egrefs, it feng; 
out Branches to the Muſcles of the hinder- part of the 
Neck; and a little lower, it ſends Twigs croſs-wik 


to the Membrane and Internai Muſcles of the Larym, 


. oat. 
This done, it deſcends between the Carotides and the 


into an Outer and an Inner Branch cg. 
Its Outer Branch, immediately after the Diviſion, 
diſpenſes Branches to the Muſcles of the Sternum and 
the Clavicula; then it forms the Recurrent Branch, 
which deſcends and ſurrounds the Axillary Artery, 2 


towards the External Muſcles of the Larne, upon 
which it be{tows ſeveral Branches, and ſo is loft. 

This External Branch continues its courſe ob. 
liquely under the fore- part of the Neck, and in its 


After | 
that, it forms a Nerve calld the Right Stomachick, 


gus; and having paſs'd the Diaphragm, ſhitts tides, } 
and terminates at the Left Orifice of the Stomach. 
The Inner Branch is ſtyl'd Intercoſtal, in regard 


that it beſtows a Branch upon the Roots of each ot the 


Cofte;after which, having paſs d through the Diaphragm | 


along with the Great Artery, it diſpenſes Nerves to all 


| largeſt of all, directs its courſe to the Metentery, the 


The Left 


Wendting- 
| Nerve. 


which ſupplies the Cawl, the right {ide of the bottom 


- which both the one and the other have the fame diſtri- 


the Lower Belly, by three Branches: The firſt of 


1 0 PR 
n 


of the Stomach, the Colon, the Tunicle of the Liver, 
and the Gall-bladder; the ſecond marches to the 
Right Kidney, and gives Riſe to the Vomitings that 
attend Nephritick Pains ; and the third, which is the 


Inteſtines, and the 
The Left Wandring-Nerve divides it ſelf, as well as 
the Right, into an Outer and an Inner Branch; of 


Bladder, where it comes to a Þ 


bution with thoſe of the Right fide, abating for three : 
Circumſtances ; namely, hrit, That the Recurrent if 
Nerve of this {ide deſcends lower than thar of the 


Right, 
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Right, for it ſurrounds the Trunk of the great Artery, 
ind then mounts upwards to the Left Muſcles of the 
Larynx : In the lecond place, the Left Stomachick- 1 
Nerve marches to the Right fide of the Orifice of the 
stomach, ſo that in conjunction with the Right Sto- 
machick, which viſits the Left ſide, it ſurrounds that 
Orifice, like a Net, and ſends the Remainder to the 
Pjlras : The third Circumſtance conſiſts in this, That 
part of the Left Internal Branch marches to the 
len, whereas that of the Right ſide repairs to the 
Liver ; and often-times theſe two Internal Branches 
end Shoots to the Womb. „ 55 

Having already preſented to your View the Four Of the- Arta. 
Great Veſſels that join the Baſis of the Heart, together ebe ne 
wth the Diſtribution of the Two Smalleſt of that 
number, namely, the Arteria and Jena Pulmonaris; 
twill now be requiſite to trace the Diſtribution of the 
Two Largeſt, namely, the Aorta, and the Vena Cava. 

The Arta is the Mother of all the other Arteries. Th* Arte, 
Tis no ſooner ſprung from the Lett Ventricle of the h . 
Heart, with a very large Orifice, than it produces the 
Arteria Ceronaria, which is ſometimes Double, and 
fupplies the whole Subſtance of the Heart with Nou- 
rſhment, This done, it takes leave of the Pericardium, 
and ſplits into two Great Trunks, the leaſt of which 
mounts to the Claviculæ, and the largeſt deſcends to 
the lower Regions; the firſt takes care to nouriſh all 
the Parts above the Heart, and the ſecond provides 
for thoſe below. Es 12 

The Upper Trunk, which is call d the Aſcending The Accrd- 
Artery, is toon divided into two other Trunks, which e =. 
are Chriſtned Subelavian, in regard they are plac d, 
the one under the Right, and the other under the Left 
Channel-bone. The Right Szbclavian produces Five 
conſiderable Arteries. The Firſt of theſe is the Upper 
Intercoſtal, which diſperſes it ſelf upon the Four In- 
tervals of the Vpper Coſte. The Second Branch is the 
Two Carotides, both of which ſpring from the Right 
Subclavian. Each of theſe divides into an Outer and 
an Inner Branch. The Outer Branch nouriſhes the 
Parts of the Face; and the Inner one being carry'd 
through a peculiar Perforation at the Sella of the 
Wedge-like Bone, breaks through the D»ra Mater, 
and at the Baſis of the Brain joins in with the Cervical 
Artery 3 after which, they make a joint-Diſtribution 

a XR through 
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through the whole Subſtance of the Brain. The Third 
Artery of this Diviſion is that call d Cervicalis, which Ml * 
riſes up through the Holes at the Tranſverſe Proceſſez | 
at the Vertebre of the Neck, and after entring ths 
Skull, perforating the Dura Mater, and uniting with 
its fellow-Artery of the other fide, joins the Care ids, Ml 
in order to be diſpers'd along the Pia and Dara Mater Mt 
and in the Upper Ventricle, where they form the Ml © 
Choroides Plexus. The Fourth is the Mammaria, which 
| 
| 


paſſes to the inner part of the Srernum, and detaches 
. an infinity of Branches to the Breaſts. The Fifth is 
the Muſcularis, which is ſpent upon the hind-Muſcles 
of the Neck. „ 
The Diſtribu. The Subclavian Artery continuing its progrels, di 
tion of the ſpenſes Five other Arteries, before it changes its Name; 
Sin viz, the Scapn/aris Interna, Scapularis Ex terna, Tharacica 
11 CTY. . . . » | 
Superior, Thoracica Inferior, and Humeralis, Theſe 
Arteries are ſpent upon the Parts that lie in their | 
neighbourhood ; and the Remaincler of the Szbclavias | 
Trunk changes its Name into Axillaris, and is diſpersd 
all over the Arm, where we ſhall trace its Diſtribu- 
tion, when we come to Demonſtrate that Part. 

The Diſtribution of the Left Subclavian Artery is 
the tame with that of the Right, excepting that it 
produces no Carotides; for the Carotide of this fide | 

©. ſprings from the Trunk. - 5 o 

TheDefcend= The Lower or Deſcending Trunk of the Great Ar- 

ung Aurta, e Meng . | : ] | 

tery produces, before its departure from the Breaſt, | 

the Lower Intercoſtals, which are diſtributed in the 
Interſtices ot the Eight Lower Ribs, and the neighoour- | 
ing Muſcles. It likewiſe ſends out the Arteria Phre- | 
nica, which vitits the Diaphragm and the Pericardium. 
This done, it perforates the Diaphragm, where I now | 
rake leave of it, having ſhown you its J)iſtribution in 
the Abdomen upon another Occaſion. 

Having thus ditpatch'd all the Arteries we meet with 
in the Breaſt ; our next task will be to take a view 
of its Veins, which indeed are as numerous as its 

Arteries EE ion VV 7 
C en We meet with Two Trunks of Arteries in the Arm- | 
Rene pits, Where they are call d Axillares, and receive the 

Blood imported to them from the Arms. Each of 

theſe Axillary Veins are join'd by Five others; namely, 

the Muſcula that rites out of the Deltoides, the T- 
racica In/crior, the Thoracica Superior, the Scapmiaris | 
_ Externa, * 
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Externa, and the Scapularis Interna. The Two Trunks 
being thus augmented, advance under the Chanel-bones, 
where they aſſume the Name of Subclavian, and are 
pin d by Eight Veins returning from the Head; the 
two firſt of which are the Upper Muſculare s, bound from 
the Skin and hind-Muſcles of the Neck; the ſecond 
couple are the External Jugular-Veins, laden with the 
Blood of the whole Face and External Parts of the 
Head; the third are the Internal Jugular-Veins, which 
come from the Cranium, and export the ſuperfluous 
Blood of the Brain from the Sinus of the Dara Mater; 
the fourth and laſt are the Cervical Veins, which 


deſcend through the Holes of the Tranſverie Proceſſes 


of the Vertebræ of the Neck, being join'd by the 
Branches of the neighbouring Muſcles. T heſe Branches 
terminate in the two Subclavian Trunks, which after- 
wards unite and form a Great Trunk, call'd the Vena 
Cava. 


after the union of the Subclavian Veins, they re- The Sukte | 


ive Four other Veins; namely, the Mammaria, ud Vein, 
bound from the Breatts ; the Mediaſtina, from the thers which 
Hediaſtinum; the Intercoſtalis Superior, from the Inter. join it. 
fices of the four uppermoſt Ribs; and the AT 

or Jena ſine Pari, ſo called, from its being without a 
Companion. This laſt Vein receives ſixtten Branches 

by it felt, v ix. eight from the Inter ſtices of the lower- 

wy Ribs on the Right ſide, and as many on the 

ekt. | | 


As the Brooks unload their Water in a River, ſo the The c 
Veins import their Blood to the Cava. This Vein 2 ne pm 


tp peg of a River. 
5 join d near the Heart, by a great Trunk that comes | 


om the Lower Region of the Body; and this laſt 
Trunk is that of the Vena Cava, which we choſe to 


| Fi Aicending, by reaſon of its function, rather than 


Deſcending, in imitation of the Ancients. As ſoon as 
this Lower Trunk has perforated the Diaphragm in 
ts alcent, it receives the two Phrenicæ, and a little 
licher the two Coronariæ. Ar laſt it terminates at the 
Heart, as well as the Deſcending Cava; for there both 
of em throw into the Right Ventricle the Blood that 
they had gather'd from all the Parts of the Body. As 
or the Diſtribution ot this Vein under the Diaphragm, 


las ſufficiently Demonſtrated under the Head ot 
̃ tie Veſſels ot the Abdomen, 5 . 


* 5 The 
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The Tymus. 


Its Veſſels. 
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The Thym#s, ſo call d from its reſembling a Leaf 0 
Thyme, is a Conglomerate Gland, ſomewhat ſofter 
than the Sweet-bread, being ſeated in the upper part 
of the Thorax, under the Claviculæ, where the 4A | 
divides it felt into the Subclavian Branches. This is of 2 
the Piece that is ſo much lik d in Ragou g, and goes by 1m 
the Name of Ris ae Jeau, or the Sweet-bread of 2 thi 
Breaſt of Veal. ed» pf 

t receives Nerves from the Par Jagum, and after fon 


that, from the Carotidesz and has a peculiar Vein. it 01 


call'd Thymica, which empties it ſelf in the JugularMW I 
Veins. It has likewiſe ſome Lymphatick Veſſels, which rc 


unload in the Subciavian Vein. Tis obſervable, That the 


tude, 


__ Lymph. 
Its Magni- 


in the middle of this Gland there is a Cavity full off bet. 


In Perſons of a moiſt Conſtitution, this Glandid ide 
indifferent big; but it is larger in Children than into 


in adult Perſons, for in theſe it dries as Years advance MW I 


which moves me to think, that it was not made to har 


a ſmall Cuſhion to defend the Diviſion of the Great in j 


Its true Uſe, 


Veſſels from the hardneſs of the Vertebræ, as molt that 
Authors would have it: were that its Ute, it would fron 
encreaſe in proportion to our Years, and to the big the 
nets of the Veſſels that want to be guarded. — 

If we acquieſc'd in all the Sentiments of the An- whi 
cients, we ſhould never make any progreſs in Anatomy i wb 
and with that View, I take the liberty to ſay, with war 
reference to the Uſe of this Part, which has hitherto C 
been cover d with Uncertainty, that it ferves to ſepa Dul 
rate a Chylous and Milky Humour in the Fætus, which ſtan 
is afterwards pour'd into the Subclavian Vein, and ſup Chy 


plies the place of the Chyle, which the Subclavianl Ven, 


Vein receives from the Thoracick, as ſoon as the Fet#llf in o 
is brought into the World. So that this Gland being Hea 


only ſerviceable to a Fetxs, ought to be drawn uf gua 
in the fame claſs with the Umbilical Veſſels, the Foramen 


Ovale, and the Glandulæ Renales, the Uſe of which i T 

funk when the Child removes from its Mother tis 

fund Tho h this O as ought ord 4 
Confitmd by Though this Opinion is new, yet it ought not taF in t 
—_ by * by or that all the Circumſtances coniſ Bac 
_* ſpire toeſtabliſh it. Do but conſider the Magnitudd Wh 
ot this Gland, which dwindles as Years advance, thif au- 

Cavity we find within it, the Veſſels it receives, It$ pe 


Communication with the Subclavian Vein, and 2 ö 
—— neceſſitj 


| 

ö A 

7 3 
* 


fit U 


eſſity which requires ſome Liquor or other to be 
pled with the Blood, in order to dilute it, as the 


— Ber ets ot — a an 
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Lymph and Chyle are in Adult Perſons. Theſe cir- 


-ymſtances, I ſay, vouch for the Truth of my Opinion. 


[ ſhall conclude this Lecture with a Demonſtration The Thors- 
of Part that the Ancients paſs'd over in ſilence; © bac. 
I mean the Ductus Thoracicus which is a Diſcovery of 
this our Age. Tis call'd Thoracicas becauſe it aſcends 
a along the Thorax. Some call it Pequett's Ductus 
Fm the Name of the Phyſician who firſt found 
p „ wh 
This Duct is a ſmall Pipe commencing from the Pie. 
Receptacula of the Chyle between the two Roots of 5 
the Midriff. It aſcends along the Vertebræ of the Back 
between the Ribs and the Pleura, and when it arrives 
it the Seventh or Eighth Jertebra it leans to the left 
fide of the Breaſt and opens by two or three Mouths 
into the Subclavian Vein. 

It conſiſts only of a ſingle and very ſlender Mem- It confifts but 
brane, which is fortihed by the Pleura, that covers it way nomad 
in its courſe through the Breaſt, 'Tis not bigger 


i than a ſmall Gooſe-Quill ; 'tis turniſh'd with Valves 


from place to place, which ſerve for Steps by which 
the Chyle riſes, and which prevent its falling down 
ain, It receives Lymph-Ducts from all quarters 
which import Lymph without intermiſſion, in order 
to be convey d along with the Chyle into the Subcla- 
an Vein. 2 = 
On the left fide of the Mouth of the Thoracick 


Dutt which opens into the Subclavian Vein, there n enters he 


ſtands a little Valve, which oppoſes the Flux of the Subclavian 
Chyle towards the Arm, and turns it towards the 
Jen Cava, where it joins its forces with the Blood, 


nn order to be thrown into the Right Ventricle of the 

Jl Heart. Tis not improbable that this Valve likewiſe 

IF zuards the Orifice of the Duct, ſo as to hinder the 

blood to flow into it from the Subclavian Vein. 

The Thoracick Duct is not eaſily trac'd, fo that how to tract 
tis no wonder it lay ſo long undiſcovered. In order i:. 


to have a Vigw of it, you muſt make a {mall Inciſion 


n the Pieura on the right ſide of the Vertebræ of the 
hack, and ſeparate the Fat that lies under the Pleura. 


hen tis empty tis very ſmall, and if one be not very 


J cautious twill readily break: fo that the beſt way is, to 
pen a Dog four hours * feeding plentifully, and 


= tie 
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tie 2 Ligature upon the upper part of the Dua 
to ſtop the courſe of the Chyle : By that contrivanc 
it appears very plainly, and ſhews its Bulk to he 
ſuffieient for importing all the Lymph and Chyle to 
the Subclavian Vein. 3 

It ſerves to convey the Chyle and Lymph from 
their Ciſterns to the Subclavian Vein, where it un. 
loads an uninterrupted Stream into the Maſs of Blood 


in order to dilute it and render it more fluid than tis 


when it returns from the parts that took off its ſub. 
tileſt Particles for their own Nouriſhment. Now this 


additional fluidity is neceſſary in order to render the 


Confirm'!lty Tis a ſtanding Truth that the Chyle is conveyd 
to the Heart through the Thoracick Duct: For if 
you cut up a Living Dog during the time of the di- 
{tribution of the Chyle, your own Eyes will witneſs it: 
And thoſe who take the diſtribution in Humane Bodies 
to be perform d otherwiſe than in Brutes, need only 


Experiments 


The Thorax 
requires two 
Lectues. 


Blood ſuſceptible of the Impreſſions it ought to receive 


from the Ventricles of the Heart. 


to open the Right Ventricle of a dead Corps, and take 
out the Blood with a Spunge, and then to inject Milk? 
into the Thoracick Duct, which they may eaſily do by 
putting the Point of the Syringe into the Duct, and 
tying the Duct over the Point with a Ligature: For 
by that means they'll plainly ſee the Milk march 
through the Jena Cava to the Right Ventricle, and 
_ conſequently be convinc'd that the diſtribution of the 
Chyle in Humane Bodies is the {ame with that in 
other Animals, 1 | 


This, GENTLEMEN, is the Account I had to 


give of the Parts contain d within the Thorax, which 


could not poſſibly make leſs than two Lectures, in 


regard tis ſo minute upon their Structure and Functi- 


ons. To Morrow we will turn with the ſame Appli- 


cation to the Parts contain'd in the Upper Venter or 
the Head. EC I os | 
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The SEVENTH DEMONSTRATION. 


of the HEAD, and its Parts. 


in the foregoing Lectures, appear d worthy of your 
Admiration; I am hopeful, GEN TL EME N, 
that your Surpriſe will be yet greater, when you come 
to ſee thoſe of the Head and the Brain, which are the 
Subjects of this Day's Diſcourſe. I ſhall not amuſe 
you with Diſcourſes of the Soul, and the different 


T the Structure of the Parts, preſented to your View 


Sentiments of Philoſophers with reference to its Na- 


ture; ſome taking it for a Harmony of all the Parts 
of the Body, ſome for an extreme ſubtile Air, ſome 
for a Divine Vertue, others for a Being diſengag'd 
from the Body and capable to ſubſiſt without it, and 
others again for a quality or ſome inſeparable Appen- 
dage of the Body: In a Word, ſuch is the diverſity 
of Opinions, that 1t would tempt us to doubt of its 
Effence, it Revelation did not teach us that it is a 
Spark of Divinity. But my preſent Deſign is to en- 
tertain you with a Diſcourſe of the Brain, the Nobleſt 
and moſt eminent Part in the Body, and the principal 
Reſidenc: of the Soul, where ſhe puts in Execution 


her Nobleſt Functions, and from whence, as from a 


Throne ſhe tranſmits her Sovereign Orders to all the 


Parts of the Body. Before I commence the Deſcrip- 


tion of this precious and neceſſary Part, twill be 


requifite to take a View of the Parts which ſur- 


round it. . ; - 
By the Head we underſtand all that Region which 


lies between the Crown and the firſt Vertebra of the The 


Neck. 


Tis naturally of a Round and Oblong Figure, being lis tigue. 
and having two E mi- 


2 little flattiſh upon the ſides 
nences, one before and another behind. All other 
Figures are vicious, and oftentimes cramp the Brain 


in its Functions. 1 


In Humane Bodies the bulk of the Head is greater dis Magn 


Head. 


2 
* 


than that of other Animals, in proportion to the * 
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Body, by reaſon that the Brain is much larger, Aa 

Head of a midling Size is reputed the beſt ; but of the 

two extremes a big Head 1s entitled to a preference 
provided the other Parts are anſwerable. 

its Situation. Tis ſeated in the higheſt part of the Body, to the 

end that the Brain, which by the means of the Nerves 

tranſmits the Animal Juice to all the Parts, might 

perform that its Office the more commodiouſiy; for its 

Thekesſonof Subſtance being not very ſolid and by no means capable 

its Situation. Of a ſtrong Impulſe, it cannot poſſibly compaſs it any 

other way than by conveying that Juice from aboye, 

downwards; and upon that icore it differs from the | 

Heart, which being of a ſolid and firm Subſtance, and ! 

furniſh d with ſtrong Fibres, drives the Arterious 

hlood with eaſe to the very Crown of the Head. | 

TheGaleniſts The Galeniſts and ſeveral others, even modern, Ana- 

Keaton, tomiſts give a Reaſon for the Situation of the Head, 

which cannot be allowed of. They plead that the 

Head is plac'd in the higheſt Region, as being the 

fitteſt for the Eyes, which are, as 'twere, the Sentinels | 

cot the Soul; and that the Brain was plac'd near the 

Eyes, becauſe the ſoftneſs of their Nerves could not- 

_ admit of a long Patlage. DP BE | 

vba png The Head 1s divided into two Parts, one covered | 

* * with Hair which is called the Cranium or Skull, and 

the other without Hair which is ſtyl d the Face. Now ? 

the Parts of which the Canium and Face are composd, 

are ſo numerous, that they'll take up two Demonſtra- 

tions; ſo that at this time I ſhall only demonſtrate *? 

thoſe contain'd in the Craniam, and caſt thoſe of the 

Face into another Lecture. „ | 4 

The Divan The Craniam is divided into five parts, three of 

ne which lie in the middle and two in the fides. The 

rt is the Fore-part of the Head, called Sinciput; The 

ſecond the Crown of the Head, term'd Vertex 3 The 

third the Hinder. part of the Head, ftyl'd Occiput 3 ? 

and thoſe upon the ſides are call'd Tempora or Temples, * 

from the common Allegation- that theſe Parts diſtin- 

8 guiſh Ages and Times, in as much as the Hair grows 

MA {ooner grey in them than elle-where. © 0 

Ft Niven The Head in general is divided into the Containing 

iche Hed. and Contained Farts. The former are of two forts, | 

namely Common and Proper. The Common are the 

ame with thoſe of other Parts, bating that they are F 

cover'd with Hair; the Proper are the Mm © 


| the fulginous Vapours of the Blood, which being 


" Nails will grow after they are cut, by reaſon that their 1 
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he Perioſteum, the Cranium, the Dura Mater, and | 

the Pia Mater. The Internal or Contained Parts, I 

ice the Brain and the Cerebellum, Rs 
dome rank the Hair in the Number of the Containing The Har. 

parts; and define em to be long, cold, fine, and dry 

Bodies. Tis alledg d that they have no Title to the 

Name of Parts, in regard they have no common Life 

with the whole, and may be lopp'd off from the 

Body without any prejudice. Tis likewiſe alledg'd 

that they are nothing but Excrements form'd out of 


driven with the Heat towards the Surface of the Body, 
condenſate it as they paſs through the Pores of the 
din. 3 1 
The Hairs of the Head differ only in length from Three things 
thoſe of any other Part, and for that reaſon they are fm nar 
both under one Genus; and according to the Ancients 

are form'd of a combination of three things; the firſt 

of which 1s the matter of which they are bred, the 

cond Heat, and the third a convenient place. The 

matter of which the Hairs are made, are the Excre- 
mentitious and Earthy Vapours which are a little 

niſcouss They cannot be form'd out of this matter 

without Heat; but at the ſame time it muſt be mode- 

rate; for when it is too violent it burns the Roots 

and makes em fall, or elſe hinders em to grow; an 

Inſtance of which we have in the Ethioprans z and 

when it is too weak it does not puſh the Excrements 

to the Surface with a ſufficient torce, neither does it 

ary em ſufficiently for the being form'd into Hair. 

Beſides the Matter and the Heat, a convenient place 

s likewiſe requir'd, namely a Skin which is all over 

Porous, that the Hair may find an Egreſs. Thus we 

lee that each Pore is guarded with a Hair, abating 

for the Palms of the Hands and Soles of the Feet, 

where Hair cannot grow, becauſe the Pores of thoſe 

Parts are too much contracted. But at the ſame 

time there are ſome parts of the Skin where there 

rows more Hair than on other parts; the Fore-head 

tor Inſtance has not ſo much Hair as the Hind-head, 

In regard it has not ſo much Moiſture and Fat ; and 

for the ſame reaſon the Forepart of the Head becomes 

loneſt bald. | 


Tis obſerv'd that in Dead Corps the Hairs and Hairs or 


Roots 


Ade of fairs. Perſons. In ſome they are long and in others ſhort; 


TheirFigare, Though the Hairs appear to be round, yet a M. 
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Roots meet with a Moiſture under the Skin thut 
nouriſh em; juſt as Plants ſhoot forth after they 2 
cut, by the means of a Sap ſupply'd from the Eat, 
which ſerves for Nouriſhment. But the Skin is ng 
the only part where Hairs grow; Sometimes we mee 
with em in Impoſthumes; nay in 1694 when Pals. 
ciennes was ſurrendred to his Majeſty, the Provoſt 9 
that City ſhew'd me ſome Hairs that came out of hi; 
Yard, and gave me to know that now and then be 
uſed to fee a Hair ſeven or eight Inches long in th 
head of his Yard: the poor Man thought himſelf be. 
witch'd, but I undeceivd him by repreſenting that 
they proceeded from a natural cauſe, and ſprung from 
ſome part of the Vrethra, ſuch as the Proſtate, after 
the ſame manner as thoſe in the Breaſt, which ſome. 
times grow ſo much that we are obliged to pull em uy 
c 3 
ni- The Hairs are not of the ſame Size in all forts of 


according as the Juice which feeds em is more or le 

plentiful. In ſome they are coarſe and thick, in 

others ſmall and fine, according to the Size of the 
Pores through which they ſpring. The Hairs of ſome 

Men are ftraight, but in others they are curled, which 

proceeds from the ſtraightneſs or crookedneſs of the 

Pores. Tis obſerv'd that thoſe of a moiſt Temper 
ment have ſoft Hair; and that it is much harder in 
thole of a drier conſtitution, 


croſcope teaches us that fome of 'em are triangular 
and ſome ſquare, as well as round. They owe ther 
Figure to the configuration of the Pores througi 
which they pals, juſt as the Lead which Glaziers] 
make uſe of, aſſumes the Figure of the Hole of a Mil 
through which they paſs it. The Hairs may be ſplit 
into two or three parts, as it appears when their Ex- 
tremities are forked. The Microſcope diſcovers like. 


likewiſe that they are hollow, like ſmall Pipes; and 
this is confirm'd by a diſeaſe call'd Plica, which the 
Poles are ſubject to, and in which Blood iſſues from 


the Extremity of the Hair. 


ThcirColoar. The Colour of the Hair varies according to th 
difference of Countreys, Temperaments , Ages, and 
the quality of the Humour with which they 275 


 _nowiſh'd, In a Hot Climate ſuch as that of ttt 


| ths. — - 
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tht 1407s, the Hairs are black, curl'd and hard. In tempe- 
ya rate Climates their Colour varies ; oftentimes they are 
arch tauny and Aſh- coloured. The Inhabitants of Cold Coun- 


"Its 


nat tries, the Danes for Inſtance, have ſoft, ſtraight and 


ir Hair. But notwithſtanding all this diverſity of 


old Age, by reaſon of the ſcarcity o 
remains. RT 


the Humour that 


Thoſe of the Pabes do not grow till the Seed is form'd 
in Boys, and the Terms commenc'd in Girls; and 
the Female Sex is excus d from Hair upon the Chin, 
in regard that the matter is evacuated by the menſtru- 
al Purgation. 

Hair conſiſts in guarding, covering, and heating the 
Parts, in adorning Man and rendring him a fit object of 
veneration. On the contrary I am perſuaded we reap 
more Advantage by taking them off than by keeping 


many Excrementitious Particles employed in their 
Regeneration. This Opinion is confirm d by the Ex- 
perience of thoſe who find benefit by ſhaving, and 
are much incommoded when they neglect it. 


Colours, occaſion d whether by Climate, Temperament, 
or Age, they are all chang d into grey in the time of 


The Hairs are of two ſorts; ſome are brought into The Divigon 
the World along with the Farms, as thoſe of the Head, of the Hairs, 
Eye. ids, and Eye-brows ; and ſome grow afterwards, 

2s thoſe upon the Beard, the Arm-pits and the Pubes. 


am not of the Opinion that the true Uſe of the Their Uſes; 


them; for by that means we occaſion the Exit of fo 


Mi- The Common Covers of the Head differ little from The Sau- 


ular thole of the reſt of the Body. The Epidermis of that 
their Partis ſome what thicker, as well as the Skin, in which 
ugn WM the Hairs are planted pretty deep. In this Skin we 
ziert meet with an Infinity of Glandules, each of which 
Milz has a tmall Pipe which terminates in each Pore; and 
(pit from thence the Sweats are derived, which are often- 
Ex-WF times very plentifull in that Part, and the drying of 
like. which after they come forth gives Riſe to the Dendriff 


cure of the 
Hairy Skin. 


and i of the Head: to the ſame very Glands we owe the 


the ens or Knobs which oftentimes appear in the Head, 
rom when the Glandules are ſtop d up and tumify d. The 

Sin has not ſo quick a Senſe in the Head as in other 
the parts, which one may eaſily obſerve in Combing the Head. 


and Y In Ancient Times the Motion of the Fore-head and 


275 Hind-head was attributed to a Fannicula Carnoſa; 
che Out the Skin of the Fore and Hinder. part of the Head 
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is moy d by the Cutaneous Muſcles call'd Front ale and 
Occipitales as I ſhall ſhew you to Morrow. 


B he Pericranium, the firſt of the Proper Contain. 
The Tias. ing Parts, is a fine and ſoft Membrane of an exquifte 
. Senſe, turrounding the Cranium on all hands; for 


which reaſon it is called Pericranium. Tis alledg d 
that it derives its Original from the Dura Mater, 2 
being only a continuation of its Fibres, which march. 
ing through the Sutures, ſpread themſelves and form 
a Cover to the Cranium. But this Opinion is falſe 
notwithſtanding that it is pretty plaufible ; for tis 
Membrane altogether diltindt from the Dura Mater 
which takes its firſt Riſe in the Sperm, as well x 


all the other Membranes, and covers the Outſide of 
the Cranium, excepting that Part where the Crotaphi. 


tes Muſcles are plac d, for it paſſes over them in order 
to be inſerted in the Proceſs of the Zygoma. 


ns vel, The Pericardiam receives Nerves from the ſeventh | 
Pair of the Brain and fecond of the Neck, which | 
renders it extreme ſenſible and unſufferably painfull 
in the wounds of the Head. Its Arteries ſpring 
from the Carotides, and its Veins unload in the Ju- 


gaular Veins. 


The e. The Perioſteum is a Nervous Membrane which is 
#699, very thin and extreme ſenſible. It lies under the 
| Pericranium, and is the immediate Cover of the Cra. 
nium and all the other Bones excepting the Teeth. 
Moſt Authors confound this Membrane with the Peri. 
cranium. It adheres ſo cloſe to the Cranium that it 
is a hard matter to ſeparate it; It is furniſh'd with 
the ſame Veſſels and calculated for the ſame Uſes with 


the Pericranium. = 


re beſt way As for the Cranium or Skull, tis ſufficiently ac: | 
of Gowirg counted for in the Oſteology; fo that at preſent I 1 
tae Skull. ſhall only obſerve to you that in order to a full View 
Bo of all the Parts of the Brain, you muſt ſaw it as low | 
as you can, and lift it up very ſoftly for fear of 
rending the Dara Mater which is ty d faſt to it at the 


Sutures. | 


3:verat ve. After the Skull is raken up, the firſt thing that de- 
ſck mn from ſerves your regard is the Infinity of ſmall Orifices in 
the Draa the Dura Mater at the part which is join d to the 


ter to the 


corn. Sutures, from whence treſh Blood ſprings as often as 
you wipe em. This is evidence that Veſſels run from 
the Dura Mater to the Skull, and march through the 

— Sutures 
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zutures to the Diploe, Now theſe ſmall threads ot 
vellels are Arteries which convey the Blood to the 
midling part of the Skull in order to its Nouriſhment, 
ind Veins which export the ſuperfluous part of that 
Blood to the Sinus s of 7 Dura Mater. gs 
Theſe Membranes lodg'd within the Cranium are the Two Mem. 
Dura and the Pia Mater. They are call'd Meninges, Sul 
and were inveſted with the Title of Mater becauſe 


they were taken for the Mothers ot all the Membranes 


of the Body. The Strength and Thickneſs of the 


Outer Membrane occaſion'd its being ſtyl'd Dara, as 

the Fineneſs of the Inner one chriſten d it Pia. | 
The firſt part that offers it ſelf to our View, after CC C 

the lifting up of the Skull, is the Dara Mater, which The Des 

conſiſts ot a double Plan of Fibres that croſs one ano- M47. 

ther a thouſand different ways; though ſometimes ;, 

one may divide it into two very eafily. Tis much fin. 

ticker in young perſons, and ſticks very cloſe to the 

Skull by a great many little Veſſels, which nouriſh 

the Inner plate of the Cranium, as thoſe of the Peri- 

cr44iym do the Outer. But in perſons of riper years 

it only adheres to it at the Sinus and the Sutures 

through which it ſends forth ſeveral threads that join 


te Fericranium; of which this Membrane is thought 


by many Authors to be a continuation. _ 

In molt Animals, eſpecially a Calf, the Dara Mater Tie Pura 
is ner and ſlenderer than in Humane Bodies; for in l 
the former the Veſſels are fo ſmall that one cannot ference fm 
inject Wax into em, and do they not preis upon the Inner from chu <f 
Lamina of the Cranium as they do in Humane Bodies; 
but inſtead of the prints of theſe Veſſels you may 
perceive the track of the winding turns of the Surface 
of the Brain, which is not to be met with in a 
Mans Skull. 3 1 my 1 

All the Veſſels that are raisd above the Outer Sur. The Yes 
face of the Dura Mater, and creep and glide along %.* *** 
in its duplicature, are Arteries and Veins fo contrivd  _ 
that the Arteries are always covered with Veins, to Their sta. 
prevent any Injury accruing to the Cranium from the ©: | 
Pullation of the Artery. The Arteries of the Brain 


are derivd from the Inner Carotides, as thoſe of the 
Cerebellum are from the Vertebrales. The Veins of the 


Brain unload in the Inner Jugular Veins and thoſe of 


che Cerebellum in the Vertebral. In theſe Vellels there 
de mutual Anaſtamoſes, of Arteries with Arteries, 


and 


venting the tery to the Cranium, by the Foramen of the Occipy, 


} 

| 
4 
; 
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and Veins with Veins, to the end that the Blood be. $3! 
ing ſtop d on one fide, the Brain may be ſufficiently ſup. e 
plied on the other. To prevent the compreſſion MW" 
the Veſſels, Nature has run the Vertebral Artery wil 
along a Bony Gutter diggd out of the Tranſver(y] MW *" 
Nature inge- Proceſſes of the Neck, and conducted the fame Ar. 


nous in pre- 


compreſſion Where it is defended from preſſure by being laid ina 


1 hollow cut of the firſt Vertebra of the Neck. From jk 
Brain thence tis plain that ſuch Perſons as are hang'd do not a 
EY die through the Rope's preſſure upon the Arteries of Nef 

the Brain, but only through the compreſſion of the te 
Wind-pipe. For the two Carotides will ſuffer a Li. WM" 

An Experi. gature without any danger; and the Experiment ha . 
ment upon a been try'd in a Living Dog that only lay in a drowly MW" 
Live Dog. condition for ſome days, and afterwards became x; M*®. 
brisk and active as ever. Beſides the above-mention'4 WM" 
Arteries, the Brain receives ſome from the Exter- in 

nal Carotid, a Branch of which enters the Cranium ul 

by the Foramen of the Sphencides, and after that runs MW? 

along the Dara Mater in the Form of a Fig leaf, | 

which leaves its Impreſſion upon the Bones of the MW" 
 Sncipat, HHN = of 

The Arte- *T1s obſervable that ſome Arteries run off obliquely, | p 
nes of me after they have gone ſome rounds upon the Dura Ma. “ 

communicate ey, in order to mitigate the boyling of the Blood 0 

With the Si- which would occaſion grievous Head-Aches. Theſe 1 

N Arteries unload in the Sinuss of the Dura Mater, lh 

eſpecially in the upper longitudinal Sinus, which does Fn 
not happen in any other part of the Body; for the MY” 
Blood of the Arteries never mingles elſe-where with Y* 
that of the Veins, without paſſing firſt through ſome } 1 


Glands or the Fibres of ſome parts. In effect the 
Veins have no immediate communication with the b 
Arteries in any other part of the Body; and perhaps | 
tis allowed of here to render the Blood in the Siu, 
very Liquid; for being as 'twere extravaſated, and 
robb'd not only of its fineſt and ſubtileſt part in the 
HGlands of the Brain, but even of all its Serum in 
the Glands of the Plexus Choroides, twould readily F : 
congeal if it were not quicken d and inſpir'd with treſh | 


i [0 

warmth by the Arterious Blood. OM 11 
ae ble of The Dura Mater inveſts the whole Subſtance of „ 
Al. the Brain and Cerebellum. Tis of ule in the firſt , 


place, to keep the Brain from joſtling an oo 
| —— | | | un 
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gull in the great commotions of the Head, by break- 
ng the force of its Shocks. In the next place it 
eres to hem in the more lively and volatile parts, 
which fly oft perpetually from the Brain. Again, it 
erves to fill up and ſtop the Holes of the Skull 
through which the Sanguine and Nervous Veſſels paſs. 
It ſerves likewiſe for a Cover to the Nerves, and de- 
Ends em from being annoy d by the hardneſs and rough- 

ies of the Skull, in paſſing through its Perforations. 

This Membrane is endow'd with an Exquiſite Senſe, 
of which the Brain has no ſhare; for it you ſtrip le Fxquifte 
the Brain of the Dura Mater, you may cut it with- nee. 
qut pain. But after all we find almoſt no Nerves 

upon it; and I fee no Abſurdity in alledging that its 

eule proceeds from its immediate contact and union 

s twere with the Nerves, to which tis a Cover; 

nd its aptneſs to communicate to them the ſmalleſt 
Inpreffions. Add to all this, that it receives ſome 

threads from the Ten Pair of Nerves in the Brain, 
hecially the Fifth, at the place of its Perforation. 

The Dara Mater 1s double in that part which runs 
ut in length under the Sagittal Suture, and by a gra- 'Tis double 
dual diminution enters the Subſtance of the Brain. i ome pla- 
This duplicature contracting it ſelt marches from the ©. 
Crebellam to the Fore-part of the Head, and is faſt- 
ted to the hollow part of the Coronal Bone, above 
the Criſfa Calli. The duplicature is call'd Fa/x, from ) 
the reſemblance of a Sickle. This Membrane has The pax. 
another duplicature towards the Lambaoides Suture, 
where 'tis four times thicker than in other places, in 
order to part the Brain and the Cerebellum. | 
Y [icUtcot the Fal is to divide the Brain by its length The vt of 
the to irs right and left ſides, to keep one ſide from pret- the Falx, 
the ins the other when the Perſon lies on one fide of the 
aps | Had, to keep up the ſecond longitudinal Sinus which 
i Mould fink if twere not for it, and to hinder the corrup- 
nd tn of one fide to be imparted to the other, from whence 
he comes to paſs that one fide may be found while the 

in other is ſpoil c. 5 

Y {he ſecond duplicature of the Dara Mater, tyd 

n bt to the Criſtæ of the Bone of the Occiput, ſerves 

Is guard the Cerebellum from the preſſure ot the 

of Wo hinder Lobes of the Brain, and to keep up the 
rſt No lateral Sinus in Savage Animals. In this place 
he f hich is call'd the Torcular or Preis, there ſtands a 
ull * Bony 
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Bony Protuberance which fortifies the laſt Uſe of e I 
duplicature: But I can ſcarce believe that it keys: 
the Cerebellum from being preſs d down in the runnin gue: 
and other violent Actions of Animals: for in tte 

firſt place tis not found in Harts which run extreyMint 

nimbly ; nay to my mind, twould be more troube and 
ſome for the Brain ro ſtrike againſt this Bone th br 
againſt the duplicature of the Dura Mater. To co and 


clude, there is yet a third duplicature of this Membrane 
which is inſerted in the Spina of the Bone of the Occipy 
and parts the two Lobes of the Cerebellum. | 
Ten Sin: The Dara Mater preſents us with Ten Sinus 9 
3 Durs Cavities, reſembling ſo many great Rivers in which 
E hd pg 1 unload, Four — — 1 were 

. known to the Ancients, namely, the Upper Long 
Laden ee tudinal, the two Lateral, and the Straight. The k1 
FE with which the Ancients were not aequainted, as 
The two La- the Lower Longitudinal Sinuss one at the Criſt of 
* the Os Occipitis, and two upon the Stony Proceſs, one 
1 — 2 above and another below, which communicate 
g S. one with another towards the Sella of the Wedge. lie 
The Inferior Bone, and after that communicate with thole el 
e other fide towards the hinder Clinoides Pio] 
ceſſes. | 

The Situation The Upper Longitudinal Sinus runs upon the Fal 
oo Upperalong the Sagittal Suture, and terminates togethe 
and the ewo With the Falx above the Criſta Galli. The Laterl 
Lateral gi. Cavities commence towards the Lambdoides Suture 
Where the Falx and the back Longitudinal Sn 
take their Riſe. They are form'd by the diviſion ol 
that hinder Sinus into two, at the place where it 

makes the point of an Arch of a Bridge or of a Tri 

angle. Theſe two Sinus run above the ſecond du 
plicature on each ſide. 3 

Ide Origin The Straight Sinus commences towards the Unio 
ofthcStraight of the Lateral, or the Diviſion of the Upper Long! 
, tudinal, and marches ſtraight to the Glandula Pineais 
which is met with in all Animals, notwithſtanding 
the Remonſtrances of the Montpelier Anatomiſts 

only it is much ſmaller and harder to be traced i 

other Animals than in Humane Bodies. The Lowe 
Longitudinal Sinus runs along the Extremity of the 

Falx, and terminates in this Straight Sinus. We always b 

meet with it in the Bodies both of Men and other 
Animals, or at leaſt with a large Vein which ſupplieÞ®® 
its room and performs the ſame Office. . 
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The Cavity that lies by the Criſt of the Os Occi- The Sinw's 


+ extends no further than the Criſt, and diſembo- ene, 
3 in the Lateral Sinuss. The other Cavities in 1 
Ithe Baſe of the Cranium, do all empty themſelves Era 
no the Lateral Sinus, ſome higher and ſome lower, 

and commonly at that place where they wind in the 

um of a Roman S, and then unload in the Jugular 

and Internal Vertebral Veins. | = e 

All theſe Sinus are furniſh'd with ſmall Bridles, The Uſes of 

lich are Membranous Appendages lying tranſverſe Ge, al 
wiſe, and like Ropes keeping the Walls of the Cavity the Se,, 
tom over dilating themſelves by the AMuence of © 
Blood, for fear ot preſſing down the Brain. They 
break the current of the Blood, which would other- 
wk run too impetuouſly in the Longitudinal Sinus , 
or theſe lie ſteep and declining ; and hence it comes 
that theſe checks are more conſiderable and numerous 
in the Longitudinal Sinus, eſpecially the Upper One. 
v metimes theſe Cavities are infeſted with Polypus's, 
which are hard, white, and long bodies, that grow 
frequently in the Ventricles of the Heart and the 
Veins, . 

Theſe ten Cavities ſerve to contain the Blood in The vſes of 
tie Brain for ſome time, in order to heat it by their e, Ten Sk 
ft and cheriſhing Heat for the generation of Animal 
purits, and to check its rapid courſe. They ſerve 
likewiſe to receive the reſidue of the Blood from the 
Capillary Veins of the Brain, and convey it to the 
ſugular and Vertebral Veins in order to Circulation. 

Thele Sinus receive not only the Blood of the The veizz 


re in£Hſiner part of the Brain, but likewiſe that of a Vein © Legen 
Ts I I > duct the 
_ Trifvithour the Head, which patles through a Hole be- Blood $om 


ind the Maſtoides Proceſs, and unloads what it the Head. 

mports in the Lateral Siu, Nay ſometimes we 

meet with another Vein which paſſes through a Hole 

n the upper part of the {ide-bones near the Sagittal 

ture, and terminates in the Upper Longitudinal 

Ws, Farther, there are ſeveral Veins which paſs 

irough the Interſtices of the Sutures, and repair to 

ue Dura Mater; and this diſcovery enables us to 

gYe a ſuitable Explication of divers diſeaſes. 
The two windings of the two Lateral Sinus in the Thewitdings 

om of an 8, hinder the Blood to run precipitantly * be, Fae 


ral Sinus's 2. 


to the Veins, and are digg d ſo deep in the Os Occi- Their bie 


je that they retain that Figure. 
__ Y Before 


—  _—_ — — 


— 
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How the Ca- Before the Capillary Veins unload in the Cavity 


fro the they are all of them gathered into Trunks, which ate 


Sin. ſeveral circumvolutions upon the Dara Mater, open 


into the Sinus's by oblique mouths, ſo as to rl 
- againſt the current of the Blood, to the end that it mj f 
not enter in too great a quantity, and that its Motion " 
may be ſoftned. Theſe Orifices face the Sincipn ut 
Man, and the Occiput in other Animals; for if it ven 
otherwiſe, the Blood would run too rapidly from 
the fore to the hinder-part in Humane Bodies, which 
have a ſtraight and erected Head; and on the oth" 
hand as Brutes ſtoop with their Heads, ſo that tn 
greateſt precipice runs from the hinder to the fore © 
part, ſo theſe Orifices front the Occipat in order ti i 
facilitate the Motion and Aſcent of the Blood ind 
the Sinuss and Veins: th 
The Oblique The Obliquity of this Inſertion ſerves further H 
Inſertion ofpreyent the Stuffing up and obſtruction of the Hunt th 
me be kor when once they are full, the Blood leaning by it 1 
is Us, weight upon the Inner Membrance, ſhuts it fo up” 
the Outer as to {top the Orifice of theſe Veſſels: f 
that theſe Veilels receive only ſuch a proportion ol i 
the Blood as is anſwerable to the quantity unloaded 0 
in the jugular and Vertebral Veins: and from ther“ 
it comes to paſs that if theſe large Veſſels do not ref 5 
ceive the Blood, as it happens when the Head is mucli 
bended towards the Earth, the Blood fills the S 
and in general all the Veins of the Brain, upon whic n 
we are ſeiz d with a heavineſs of the Head, a dimneW'" 
of ſight, a numbneſs of the Senſes, and a red enflam( 7 
Countenance. — "Vs en 15 
An Explicati- Here it may be ask d, how it comes to pals tha # 
on of Gl When Blood is drawn forth from the Jugular Vein? 
vation, commonly the Patient is ſeizd with a heavinels ll 7 
the Head, a drouſineſs, and ſometimes a Delirium 0 
and that Swoonings frequently enſue upon the open * 
ing ofa Vein in the Foot. I anſwer in the firſt pla hy 
thar the opening of the External Jugular Vein h: "8 
the ſame effect as if the Internal were open d, by realy. 
ſon of their mutual communication, ſo that by tha he 
means the Sinus and Veins of the Brain are empty d - 
Now this Evacuation occaſions a more plentiful In G 
fx of Blood by the Arter ies, and when the bleedin bn 
is ſtopp'd, the Blood thus determin'd continues 1 7 
Influs, and at the fame time the Siws's fill apace 4 % 


nol 
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vit, dot being then drain d by the Jugular Veins ſo much 
s before: tis plain therefore that in this cafe the 
Open veins of the Brain not being able to unload in the 


ſons, as to extend and preſs upon the Subſtance of 
the Brain, and conſequently diſturb the filtration 
and diſtribution of the Spirits, upon which an heavi- 
ne of the Head enſues. 5 
In a ſecond place, bleeding in the Foot determines 


ag the Blood to run impetuouſly to the Lower Parts, 
c teich is compaſs d the more eaſily that the Artery 
el Kcends in a ſtraight Line, In that caſe the Blood 


finding more reſiſtance and difficulty in aſcending than 
in deſcending, will detach but a ſmall quantity to 
the Brain, the conſequence of which is that the 
number of Spirits ſtrain'd out will be inſufficient for 
the ſtrong Motions of the Heart. This powerful 
Muſcle will then go no further than to a palpitation, 
and the Patient will ſwoon away. 5 


s: f 4 

no Motion of Diaſtole and Oſtole, by vertue of the great _— 
20: wmber of their Arteries. Tis to be remark'd that the have their 
herd £#91derrun in a bony Gutter of the Temple-bone, and Pie and 


Kla of the Wedge-like-bone. Thus they make two 
wnding courſes, to hinder the Blood from repairing 
n too great quantities in the Brain, upon the in- 
fluence of the Paſſions. The ſame Mechanical contri- 
ance is obſerved in the Jugulax and Vertebral 
Veins, The latter make a Contour upon the firſt 
Jertebra of the Neck, and after that by another turn 
pals through the Hole behind the Proceſſes of the 
0: Occipitis: but the Vertebral Arteries, after a wind- 
ng courſe upon the firſt Vertebra of the Neck, where 
they are lodg'd in a hollow Cut in conjunction with 
the Second Pair of the Nerves of the Brain; after 


WI 0ipirzs, and running ſome tew Lines further inoſcu- 
Ilie one with another upon the Medulla Oblongata; 


full Sinus, will fo ſwell up and enlarge their dimen- 
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The Dura Mater and the Sinus are entitled to the The Dura 


enter the Cranium towards the Optick Nerves, by the 4. 


tis I fay, they paſs through the Hole of the Os 


oty'd then they divide, and, each of em being diſtributed 
ul In pon its own fide, have an Anaſtomoſis with the 


Caretides, which had a mutual communication of the 
ame nature. 5 

Upon the taking up of the Dura Mater we deſcry 

tne Pia Mater, which is a very fine Membrane that 

3 1 


1 
The Pia 
Mger, 


a 
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can hardly be ſeparated from the Subſtance of the! 
Brain; for it accompanies its Plaits and Folds even 
to its deepeſt Turns, where it conducts the Veins and 
the Arteries ; fo that it is much larger than the 

N Dura Mater. | 
zs veſſels Tis ſtrew'd with a great number of Arteriesderiv'd from 
the Carotides and the Cervical Arteries ; and as many 
Veins, which after the forming of ſeveral Labyrinths, 
unload in the Sizzs's, Dr. Willis obſerves, That tis! 
All'd with a great many little Glands, which ery: 
to ſeparate a Watery Humour that moiſtens the{ 
two Membranes. Tis alledg'd, That this Pia Mater 
is extreme Senſible, and the principal Seat of the 
Head-ach. 
des Uſe. The Uſe of the Pia Mater is to be an immediate! 
Cover to the Brain, in its Circumvolutions, and to 
conduct all the Veſſels that either enter its Subſtance 
odr depart from it. 5 | 
LL When the Afeninges are turn'd up, a great Mali 
The Brain. Offers it ſelf to our view; which is divided into the 
Fore-part or the Brain properly ſo call'd, and the 
Hinder-part or the Cerebellum. Theſe two Parts us 
ſever d one from another by the Folds of the Du 
Mater, which, as I intimated above, does likewiſg 
divide the Brain into the Right and Left Sides. ; 
ts Sirzztion, The Brain is feated in the higheſt part of the Body 
not with reſpect to its Nobility only, as ſome would 
have it, but for the conveniency of the Animal 
Functions, of which it is the principal Organ. Ti 


4 


enclos'd upon all ſides by the Skull, as by a Boh, 

Cale; to the end that its ſoft Subſtance may ball 

______ guarded from injuries. | 0 
rs Magni- In Humane Bodies the Brain is not only bigger than 

airade. that of an Oxe, but even of an Elephant; I mean, in ! 

proportion to the whole Body. The reaſon allede WY 

for its extraordinary Bulk, is, That it being tha t 

Head of the Functions of the Soul, the Perfection of * 


its Actions rijes in proportion to its Magnitude. f 
tes Figure. The Figure of the Brain reſembles that ot the C f 
nium; that is to ſay, tis Round and Oblong, falling © 
Flat on the ſides, with a Riſing before, and anothet 


behind. FREE 5 N 
M Upon the Outer ſurface of the Brain we percelveY 
Fes Circum- ſeveral Windings and Circumvolutions, refembling 


yours. thole of the Small Guts, Theſe terve to m 
elſell 
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veſſels into the Brain by the means of the Pia Mater, 
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Wl hich deſcends to the bottom ot its Ridges, theſe 


ring like ſo many Pores through which the Matter 
of the Spirits is convey'd to the Brain; ſo that ſuch 
perlons as have moſt Windings, muſt form moſt Spirits, 
and conſequently be readier and better qualify'd for 
thele conception of any thing, than thoſe who have a 
leſler ſtock. 7 | . | | 
It has a Motion of Diaſtole and Hſtole, as well as the Its Motion: 
Heart, When it dilates ir ſelf, it receives the Vital = 
Grits from the Arteries ; and by virtue of its con- 
traction, it ſqueezes the Animal Spirits into the 
Nerves: | 
The Brain is of Uſe to be the principal Organ of Its Ve, 
the Functions of the Soul, and to make a Secretion of 
the Animal Spirits in conjunction with the Nervous 
ſuice, which it diſtributes to all the Parts of the Body 
by the means of the Nerves. 
The Brain conſiſts of two different Subſtances, Two Sub. 
nmely, che Cortical or Aſh-colour'd part, and the ſbences in 
Medullary _ alias Corpus Calloſum. ESE” 
We mult take notice, that theſe two Subſtances Their Diff. 
difer not only in Colour, but in Conſiſtence; the rence. 
former, for Inſtance, is Greyiſh, and very ſoft; the 
latter is Whitiſh, and more ſolid. This Obſerva- 
tion is neceſſary, for the Conſequences we ſhall draw 
breafter... - | ts 5 
The Aſhy-colour'd Body, ſo call'd from its Greyiſh N 
colour, is likewiſe ſtyl'd Cortical, in regard that, like The cu 
2 Bark, it ſurrounds all the Parts of the Brain. This“ . 
Suoſtance is nothing elſe but an infinity of ſmall Glan- 
dules gather'd into an heap» | 
Here we mult obſerve, That the Parts and Pores of A 
this Cortical Subftance are more uncompact and open tt Ge! 
than thoſe of the other Subſtances of the Brain; and 
that when we Syringe any Liquor into the Arteries, it 
penetrates into the Cortical Part, but does not paſs 
into the Medullary Subſtance. — EN 
Each of theſe Glands has a peculiar Duct or Chanel d 


tor conveying the Animal Spirits, which they ſeparate The Pipes or 


from the Blood imported to them by the Carotides way of 
and Vertebral Arteries. Dr. Willis alledges, That theſe * 3 
Glands ſerve likewiſe to filtrate the Nervous Juice, figs. 
which is an oily and very ſubtile Liquor, affording a 
Yehicle ro the Animal Spirits, ans alſiſting the Blood 

| I | in 
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The Medul- 
lary Part, 


The Corpus 
Cauſum, 


„ 


C3 


The Fr dilcover two great Cavities, term'd the Superior 


Y/-roricles 
a , Hoek wild : 
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in the nouriſhing of the Parts; as it appears from the 
Arms and Legs of Paralytick Perſons, which dwin|; 
and grow meagre, for want of that Juice. 
The Medullary Subſtance is fo called, becauſe it i; 
foft, like Marrow, though at the ſame time tis harder 
than the Cortical, It lies directly under the Cortici 
Subſtance, ſo that the Pia Mater does not touch it; 
and is form'd by a joint-union of all the Pipes that 
ſpring from the Glands of the Cortical Part. 

Thoſe who plead for the Corpus Calloſum, alledge, 
That it is ſo-called, by reaſon that its Subſtance i; 
firmer, and more ſolid than the other two; and that, 
properly ſpeaking, tis a collection of the Medullary 
Subltance, which is altogether White, and unites the 
ſmall Pipes, of which it is form'd. But I have 20. 
qminted you already, that it is the ſame with the 


Meta Subſtance, 5 | 
When we cut this Part calld the Corpus Calloſun, 


anterior Ventricles. Others Chriſten em Lateral, 


: 1 they have one beſides on each fide of em. Both 
thoſe Caeities are of the ſame Magnitude and Figure, ; 


att their Situation and Uſes are likewiſe the ſame. 


{;; their ſeparate Figures they reſemble an Half. Moon, 
gave fome of the Ancients occafion to think, 
114 the Moon has a great influence over the Brain, 
oe conſider their joint-Figure, they reſemble} 


o 
a 4 


« 1{11-712d, They begin from a narrow point toward 
he Noſe, and enlarging by degrees, form, 
,a great Cavity towards the End; by which 
2c205 they are larger towards the lower than towards 
che 297er part of the Brain. Theſe are the two largeſt 


Yentricies in the Brain. | 


dare ſeated in the middle of the Brain; ſor 
they are equally diſtant from the Os Frontis and the 
©: Ieeipitis, and their diſtance from the bottom ot 
the Cranium is very near the ſame with that from the 


Crown of the Head. | 


Theſe two Ventricles are parted by a Partition-wal, 
call d, for its Tranſparency, Septum Lucidum, Some 
have taken the Partition for a Membrane; but, in 
earneſt, it is a very fine portion of the Medullary Sub- 
ſtance, encloſed between two Membranes or Con- 
tinuations of the Pia Mater, which lines the Inſide of 

theſe two Ventricles. „ _—_ 


The ; 


— — 
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The Corpora Striata are two conſiderable Eminences, RR 


of a Browner Colour than the reſt ; there being one in The c.. 
eich Ventricle. They are call'd Srriata, trom their“ . 


crreaks or Furrows. Some pretend, that in this place 
there are an infinity of Gutters, which run like Skrews, 
and make a great many Ridges ; and that Dr. Willis 
made this the Seat of the Soul, as being perſuaded that 
theſe Chanels are dug out by the impreflion which the 
cul receives from Objects. +; 5 

In the Middle of theſe Ventricles we meet with a 8 
round Cavity in the form of a Funnel, which deſcends The tnwnd; 
to the Baſis of the Brain, and terminates with a Point in #4». 
the Glandula Pituitaria, which is plac'd in the Sella of 
the Wedge-like Bone. This Cavity, which in Latin is 
alld Iafundibulum, is form'd of the Pia Mater, and in 
dead Corps is always full of Lymph. 

In regard theſe Ventricles are by Authors appointed The vg or 
for very different and oppoſite Uſes; I ſhall give a the ventri. 
puticular Account of their Sentiments, one after dee, 
another, that you may be able to judge which of em 
has the beſt title to Truth. __ 

meet with Three different Opinions upon this According ts 
Head. The Firſt is that of the Ancients, who alledg d, the Ancients 
That the Animal Spirit receives its degree of Perfe- 
ſtion in the Ventricles ; That as the Vital Spirits are 
abtilized in the Ventricles of the Heart, fo are the 
Animal in thoſe of the Brain; and that theſe are the 
Citerns of the Spirits, from whence they are ſent by 
the Nerves to all the Parts of the Body, as the Vital 
Sairits are ſent trom the Heart by the Arteries. 

The Second Opinion is that of the Modern Authors, Accdag rs 
who maintain, That the Animal Spirit is not form dime Mons, 
in the Ventricles 3 alledging, That it is too ſubtile not 

to [lip out through the Hole that anſwers the Criſt a 

Call, or the Arches of the Forni*, that goes to the 

Third Ventricle. Beſides (continue they) the Seroſity 

of which theſe Ventricles are commonly tull, the Situa- 

tion of the Infundibulum which ſtands in the middle 

and ſerves them as a Sink, and that of the Glandzla 
Pituitaria which is plac'd immediately underneath in 
order to receive the Seroſity; theſe Circumſtances are 
Evidence that they are rather Ciſterns for the ſuper- 
fuous Moiſture ot the Brain, than a Place of Nativity 
tor the Animal Spirits, GENES 


Y 4 


The 
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According to. The Third is advanc'd by Monfieur de Ia Chandy,” Ml fer 


12 who affirms, That the Separation and Evacuation Wll its 
ES made by the Ventricles of the Brain, procure it the the 
liberty to open, to elate and lower it ſelf without any vi 
violence; That Motion being neceſſary towards the Wl it | 
performance of its Functions, it could not be Maſter He 

Of it, if its whole Body were full and ſolid; That ir Ml 

is like Bellows, which can never enlarge their Cavity Inf 
without a Vacuum in their Sides; and, That the Animals Ml cor 

whoſe Brains have no Motion, particularly Fiſh and 

Inſects, have no Ventricle. From all which, he con- 

cludes, That the Ventricles were form'd only to faci- 

litate the Motion of the Brain.” oy | 

T That which appears Red in each of theſe Ventricles 
The Plex%s 1s part of the Plexus Choroides. But in regard the 


— greateſt part of that Net-work is lodg d in the Third th 
Ventricle, I ſhall put off the Demonſtration of it, til W 5 
have taken up the Triangular Vault that forins that Wl % 
Ventricle. = PE I 
{The fie. The Foraix, ſo call d from its reſemblance of ; Wl ti 
| Vault, is a Whitiſh part upon which the Ventricles Ml ? 

join. It ſtands upon three Columns, the firſt of which | 
ſupports it before, and the other two behind; and by Wl © 
that means it bears the figure of a Triangle under- n 
neath. It does the ſame ſervice to the Third Ven- Ml 7 
tricle, that Arches do to Houſes; for it ſupports and Ml 9 
bears up the lumpiſh maſs of the Brain, and prevents WW © 
its bearing too much down upon thoſe Parts. That WW * 
Edge of the Vault which appears thinner than the t 
reſt, is calld its Corniſh. 1 
PE 7 13 By taking up the two hinder-Pillars of the Vault, D 
PFentricl. and throwing em up upon the fore-part of the Brain, WI * 
ie preſent to our view the Third Ventricle, the t 
ware Cavity of which is fill'd with the Plexus Cho } 

aides. 5 

e The Choroiaes Plexus is a Net-work woven of an WW * 
Coreide:, infinity of very ſmall Arteries deriv'd from the Caro- WI * 
AI #8ges, and of little Veins which unload in the Fourth IF * 
Sinus of the Dura Mater; beſides ſeveral Lymphatick MF * 
| Veſſels, and a great many little Glands that cannot be I © 
! perceivd without a Microſcope : Which mov'd Stew I | 
| to conjecture, that part of the Serum which flows to I * 
the Ventricles is ſeparated in this Part. MY 
Aber Vie This Texture is fo artificially made, that it mutt | 


needs be detign'd for conſiderable Uſes. Some lay lt | 
| erves 
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„ keves for a Balneum Marie or Water-Bath, which, by 
5 gentle Heat, preſerves the Motion of the Spirits in 
the che Corpus Calloſum, that lies juſt above it; for other- 
ny vie the Corpus Calloſum having but few Veſſels to keep 
the ir hot, would be too cold, Others alledge, That the 
Heat of this Texture keeps up the Liquidneſs of the _ 
ym in the Ventricles, which, without the warm 
Infuence of its numerous Veſſels, would thicken and 
condenſate; ſo that it hinders the Humours to ſtagnate 
and cauſe Obſtructions in the Infundibulum. 

The Glandula Pinealis, ſo calld from its reſemblance X 
of a Pine-Apple, is plac d at the entry of the Paſſage The Clandals 
that leads from the Third to the Fourth Ventricle, Pineal. 
It conſiſts of a hard and yellowiſh Subſtance, cover d 
with a ine Membrane. Tis no bigger than a {mall Pea; 
though 1 have found a ſmall Stone within it; and 
Ss fays, he has often-times found little grains of 
Gnd in it. Tis faſten d by a String on each fide to 
the back-part of the Plexus Choroides. Some will have 
this (mall String to be a Nerve that accompanies the 
Pathetick-Nerve, which repairs to. the Eye. 

Des Cartes advances, That this Glandule is the Seat Its Vier. 
of the Soul: But I ſhall not now ſtay to refute his Opi- 
non, that being done to my hand by M. Duncan, in his 
Treatiſe of the Animal Functions, where he affirms, 
purſuant to Ariſtotles Doctrine, That the Soul is not 
confin'd to one Part, but is preſent where: ever it acts, 
alter the manner of the Spirits. So that tis ridiculous 
to place it, with Empedocies, in the Heart; or, with 
Jan-Hel mont, in the Stomach or Spleen; or in the 
Bran, with the greateſt part of Philoſophers, who, 
atter all, are not agreed whether its Reſidence extends 
to the whole Brain, or only to one part of it 
Others add, That the ſmaller the Gland is, the ThxOpinions 
vricker are the Spirits, for that a little Body is eaſier deen he 
movd than a big one; and it being the Strainer Glandule, 
through which the Animal Spirits paſs, when its Pores _ 
are narrower, tis only the ſubtiler Spirits that go 
through, Tis, fay they, like a Flour-Searce; for 
the ſmaller its Holes are, the finer is the Flour : And 
for that reaſon, we fee in Humane Bodies, that though 
the other Parts of the Brain are larger, proportionably 
Ido the whole Body, than in Brutes, yet the Glanania 
uit Finealis is proportionably leſs. 


res | | The 
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ts crueUie, The Uſe of the Glandula Pinealis is to ſeparate fore 
Liquor, (as well as the other Glands,) in order to e 
oy pi = the df chime 7 the Brain. 
The Third In order to a full View of all the Parts whi 
Venrice, the Third Ventricle, we muſt take up the A 
Choroides, and by throwing it back towards the hinder. 
part, where tis knit to the Fourth Sinus of the Dy, 
Mater, lay open the bottom of this Ventricle, which 
is nothing elſe but the Boundary of the two Upper 
Aura ». Yentricles, which terminate there by their Loher. 
daiddle ven- Part. This Ventricle is likewiſe call d the Middle ven. 
tricle. tricle, partly becauſe tis ſeated between the two Upper 


and the Fourth Ventricle, and partly by reaſon that h; Ve u 

lodg'd in the Center of the Brain, as being equally WM inc 
remov d from the Os Frontis and the Os Occipitis. ic 

Irs Corduits, It has two Paſſages or Conduits; one call'd Anterir, Wl In 
by which it communicates with the Glandula Piruitari; Ml if 2 

and there unloads the Excrements of the Brain; theo 5ull 

ther the Poſterior, which runs to the Fourth Ventricle. Vita 
8 Upon a gentle Dilatation of this Ventricle, we per- perfc 


Vill. ceive four Riſings, of which the two uppermoſt and tle 

largeſt are call'd Orbicular Protuberances; and th“ ſmaller MI fie! 

and lower are term'd Appendages of the Orbiculai Pro- N 

tuberances. Theſe four Eminences are almoſt of an D 

equal bigneſs, which, in Humane Bodies, is incon- Ml tern 

fiderable ; but in Brutes they are larger, and more MI Fro. 
diſtinguiſhable. CVT 

Their various The Parts we meet with in this Ventricle are known M ! 

Names. by other Names, taken from their reſemblance of the cull 

Genitals. The Glandula Pinealis is ſtyld Virga; the WM bent 

Mouth of the Paſlage that leads to the Infundibulum, (uc 

Vulva; the Entry of that which runs to the Fourth ©! 


Vventricle, Auur; the Orbicular Protuberances, Nate: ; . 
and the Proceſſes of the Orbicular Pretuberances, . 
Teſtes, bi 


Apts. In the bottom of the Paſſage which goes to the be 
aformis, Fourth Ventricle, towards its back- part, we deſcry an I * 

| Eminence, made, as 'twere, of ſeveral Pieces, with Un 
tranſverſe Lines. This is call d the Worm-like Procets, I Mu 

from the reſemblance it bears to a large Silk-worm J 0 

By ſtretching out or ſhortning it ſelt, it ſhuts or opens 'Y #1 

this Paſſage. 'Tis ſeated in the Cerebellum, which 1s} 1 

now to be Demonſtrated. © | : 
Y.Y The Cerebellum is a Marrowy winding Body which 
The Codel- Ijes under the Brain, in the lower and hinder- part of 
225 5 the 


85 
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3 
he Head. Its Lower-part is Continuous with the 
Brain, but the Upper is ſever d from it by the Folds of 
the Dara Mater. | | | 

Duncan remarks, That tis form'd by two Branches, Its Compoſt. 
which ſetting out from the ſides of the Trunk of 
the Medulla Oblongata, make a fort of Cradle, by 
pining in the middle, and leaving between them 
Cavity calld the Fourth Ventricle, of which 
auon⸗ | 5 . a | 
| The Cerebellum being not fo long as tis broad „re- Its "pure 
mbles a broad flat Bowl, Tis fix times leſs than _ 
the Brain, and has a harder and more ſolid Subſtance, © 
We uſually cut it up, in order to ſhew its Inner Sub- 
fance, and to Demonſtrate the Fourth Ventricle, =. 
which lies altogether within it. „ 1 
In Humane Bodies the Subſtance of the Cerebellum is Its Sul . af 
of a Grey1ſh Colour, and ſtreak d with another White 
Gbſtance, like the Cerebellum of Brutes ; fo that rhe 
Vital and Natural Actions that depend upon it are 
rerform'd both in Humane Bodies and Brutes after 
the ame manner; whereas there is a conſiderable dit- 
krence between the Humane Brain and that of Brutcs, 4 
y reaſon of the diverſity of their Functions. | 
br. Willis takes notice of Four forts of Proceſſes that Four f.. l 
| terminate in the Cerebellum; namely, firſt, two Lateral a, Fo Dag f 
Proceſſes, then one in the Middle, then two Pyramidaall 
ones, and at laſt two call'd Annular. Þ 
The Lateral Proceſſes lie upon the fides of the Me- 


upon the Spirits by Paſſions, and paſs from the Brain 
to the Cerebellam by the Lateral Proceſſes: Theſe 
Undulations of the Spirits being imparted to the 1 
Mulcles of the Eye, cauſe em to make ſuch certain Mo- Wil 
tons as are proper to ſignifie the Paſſion that gave 

em a Being. Tis the Nerves of the Fourth Pair which 
commonly convey thele Undulations to the Eyes, 

end tor that reaſon they are chriſten d Pathetick. | 
2 ' The Pyramidal Proceſſes are ſo call'd, from their The Pyra- 


Figure. They are the Ciſtern of the Spirits, vor _— 
= 


alla Oblongata, and ſerve to maintain a Correſpon- 1 
dence between the Brain and the Cerebellum, by con- _ 
ducting the Undulations of the Spirits from the one | # 
A = : # 
The Middle Proceſs ſerves to join the former The Lateral 1 
two. It communicates to the Pathetick- Nerves which Frocefles. 5 
pring from it, the Undulations which are impreſs d j 
; 
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for the Eighth Pair of Nerves, or the Vagum; for theſs 
| Nerves being only employ'd in continual Motions 
9 


ſuch as thoſe of the Heart, Lungs, Midriff, and In. 
teſtines, and in need of a large quantity of SPltits, 


which is laid up in theſe Proceſſes. 


The Annular The Annular Proceſſes are ſo call'd, becauſe they 
are plac d by the Medulla Oblongata, and ſurround it 

like a Ring, They ſerve for a Ciſtern to the Spirits 
allotted for the 5, 6, and 7th Pair of Nerves which! 


Proceſl:s, 


proceed immediately trom them. 


This Account of the compoſition of the Brain, | 
| ſhews how the fourth Ventricle is form'd within it: 
So that it remains only to give you to know what | 


this Ventricle is. | 


The Form The Fourth Ventricle is a ſmaller Cavity than any | 
of the other three, ſeated in the Cerebellum, and ter- 
minating in the form of a Writing-Pen by the Spina; | 
from whence its Extremity goes by the Name of | 
Calamns, Tis encompals'd both before and behind 
by the Worm-like Proceſſes, which are two in num. 
ber. One of em, call'd the Anteriour, is placd in 
the beginning or entry of the Ventricle, which it | 
opens or ſhuts by ſhortening or lengthening it ſelt. 4 
The other being the Poſteriour, lies at the Extre. 
mity of the Cavity, upon the Pith of the Backs | 


_ Femricie, 


bone. 


Pom Vert, Pons Varolij is the upper port of a Paſſage found in ö 


this Ventricle that runs to the Ifundibulum. 


Thoſe who took the Animal Spirits to be formd 
in the Ventricles of the Brain, gave this Part the 
Title of Noble; upon the Apprehenſion that it raisd 
the Spirits to the laſt degree of perfection, and diſ. 
pers d em through the whole Body by the means of 


the Spinal Marrow. 


Ten Pair of Having thus diſpatch'd the Parts of the Brain, 


Nervesi 
from the le 


als Cin. from em. Beſides the Thirty Pair of the Spinal | 
Sara. Marrow, there are ten which take their riſe from the 


Medulla Oblongata. 


1 The Firſt Pair are the Olfactory or Smelling Nerves, 
Theoffri, call d by the Ancients Proceſſus Mammillares. In 


Brutes theſe two Productions are hollow, and make 


a blind paſſage by the Sieve-like Bone; but in Men tis 
not o. They {pring from the Baſis of the Corpora 
Hriata by 2 Medullary Fibre, which is largeſt in mr | 

place 


mg tis now time to take notice of the Nerves 2 | 
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place where they fetch a winding turn near the Op- 


tick Nerves. 

The Second Pair is the Optick Nerves. They 
the their riſe from the Extremity of the Corpora 
Sriata, and the Medullary Part call d Thalami Nervo- 
m Opticorum. After gradual Approaches they unite 
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2 
The Optics, 


zboye the Sella of the Wedge- like Bone; and after- 


wards divide into two Strings, which repair to the 
Eyes, Thefe Nerves are ſurrounded with ſmall 
Branches of the AMotores. As the Carotid Arteries 
enter the Brain, they run along the Trunk of the 
Optick Nerves, whence Dr. Willis infers, that after 
ating theſe Arteries being then fulleſt of Blood, cauſe 
deep by preſſing down the Optick Nerves, 

The Third Pair are the Movers of the Eyes. 


The Carotid Arteries and the Infundibulum lie be- The 1 


tween em. They ſpring from the Baſis of the Ae. 0mm. 
dulla Oblongata near the Infundibulum, and paſs thro 


Hole under the Optick Pair, which is call'd the 
[regular Slit of the Sphenoides-Bone. They divide 


1 WF into four Branches, which are diftributed to the Muſ- 


cles of the Eyes and the Eye. lids. Oftentimes they 
diſperſe Iikewiſe a Branch to the Crotaphires-Mulcle 
which occaſions its communication with the Eyes. 

The Fourth Pair, call d the Pathetick, are the 


lower part of the Medulla Oblongata behind the Nate 
and the Teſtes; and are ſtyld Pathetick, becauſe they 


>; 


cdalleſt Nerves in the Brain. They riſe out of the The * 


ſerve to move the Eye in different paſſions. They 
ſplit into four Branches, one of which viſits the great 


Oblique Muſcle; the ſecond, the Upper Lip, the Noſe, 


and the Gums; the third, the Membrane of the No- 


ſtrils; and the fourth the Crotaphites. 


The Fifth Pair, which is bigger than all the reſt, 5 
commences from the ſides of the Annular Protube- Cn of 
rance behind the Pathetici; and divides into three Thrce Bran- 


Branches; namely, the Ophthal mick, the Maxillaris ches, vis. 


Superior, and the Maxillaris Inferior. 


The firſt Branch is calld Ophthalmick, from its The pb— 
repairing to the Eyes. After detaching ſeveral threads = | 
which ſurround the Optick Nerve and are diſtributed 
to the Choroides, it divides into two Branches; the 
biggeſt of which is ſubdivided into two, viz. One that 
marches out by a Hole call'd the Outer Orbital, and 


another which paſſes through the Hole of the Eye- 


brows, 
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brows, and is loft in the Muſcles of the Fore. head 

the great Orbicular Muſcle of the Eye-lids, the L. 

chrymal Gland, and the Noſe-bag. The laſt Branch 
_ paſting through the Inner Orbital Foramen, is loſt in 
the Membranes of the Bony Laminæ of the Noſe. 
Maxiloris The Upper Maxillary Nerve is diſtributed to the 
12". upper part of the Teeth, as the Lower Maxillry 
Inferior, is to their lower part. This paſſes through a Hole 


in the upper and inner part of the Lower Jaw. 

5 The Sixth Pair the Ancients entitled Taſting, thro 
Call q Gufa- a miſtake, for it does not run to the Tongue, but to 
— 2 the Eye, as well as the Motore, the Pathetici, and 


the laſt Pair in the lower part of the Annular Emi. | 


nence. It marches out of the Skull by the ſame Hole 
that affords a paſſage to the third and fourth Pair, 
and is diſtributed upon the Muſcle of the Eye calld 
Indignatorius, after having ſent off a ſmall Branch 
which in conjunction with two Branches of the fifth 
The Intercoſtal is | 
beſtow'd upon the Heart, the Breaſts, and the Priyy | 
Parts. By this mutual communication, Dr. Willis ex- 
plains ſeveral Phænomena; for Inſtance, the mutual 
Pleaſure that attects Lovers in their Careſſes and reci- 
procal Kiſſes. Sometimes the Intercoſtal Nerve is 
form'd only by the ſixth Pair. It marches out of the 
Skull along with the Inner Carotides; and about half 
an Inch further, towards the Corner of the Lower 
Jaw, it forms a Swelling or Knot call d the Firſt Plexu 
of the Intercoſtal; which from its Situation and Fi- 


Pair forms the Intercoſtal Nerves. 


gure is likewiſe call d Cervicalis and Olivaris. 
A Bundle 
form'd by the 


Pair, 


8 „che Intercoſtal. 


this Nerve 


and oftheln. Tenth Pair, with a Branch from the Firſt Vertebral | 
t ercoſtal. Nerve of the Neck that is united with the Tenth Pair, 
and another Branch from the Second Vertebral of the 

Neck. At laſt there ſprings from this Plexus, a 2 | 

| | at 


the third Branch of the Ophthalmici. It riſes by the 


J muſt obſerve by the bye that in this place under 
Th) of the Maſtoideus Muſcle we meet with a bundle form dy 
che Eighth ſeveral Threads ot the Eighth Pair near the Inner Caro. 
tid Artery, the Intercoſtal under the Eighth ; Pair, 
of the Spinal the Ninth Pair, and the Inner Jugular | 
Artery. Above this Bundle there are ſeveral little 
Conglobate Glands which go by the name of Jugulares. 
After we paſs this place, it returns to the courſe of | 


The Intercoſtal receives in its firſt Plexus, the 
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lat ſerves the head of the Wind- pipe. The Trunk 
of the Intercoſtal deſcending under the Eighth Pair, 
's gradually enlarged by the Twigs it receives from 
ach-Vertebral. As ſoon as it arrives under the Chan- 
nel-Bone it forms a Second Plexus, which ſends out 
wo Twigs that ſurround the Axillary Artery, and 
after the making a Ring for it, repair to a Third 
Plexus form'd by the Trunk of the Intercoſtal, be- 
tween the Second and Third Rib, where it is join'd 
by ſeveral Branches of the Brachiales and Dorſalet, 
tht deſcend along the Vertebræ. It receives likewiſe 
in that Interſtice a Shoot that ſprings from the ſmall 
Knots form'd by the Vertebral Pair upon their Egreſs 
towards the Baſis of the Heart. 


This Nerve produces ſeveral Branches which in con- The Divifion it 
unction with others from the Eighth Pair form the Ner- of this Nerve. = 
0 Cardiaci, and thoſe of the Lungs; as I ſhall ſhew you — 


when I come to the Eighth Pair. After that it ſends | 
out three conſiderable Strings which join together be- | 
fore they perforate the Midriff, and enter the Abdomen 1 
in one Trunk which immediately forms thoſe noted 9 
Plexus's that are known by the Name of Hepatick on N 
the right fide and Splenick on the Left. 5 | 
From the Hepatick Plexus there ſprings ſeveral Th<Hepatict 
Branches, ſome of which croſs over the Duodenum 

and the Jena Porta, and repair to the Liver; Some 

run to the Sweet-bread and to the right fide of the 
Stomach ; and others to Gliſſons Capſula; and two 

which are larger than the former, paſs over the Emul- 

gent Artery and run to the Right Kidney, All theſe 

Branches make a Net-work like a caſs round the 4 
Emulgent Artery. _. DE 

The Splenick Plexus furniſhes ſeveral Branches to The Splerick 
tle left part of the Stomach and Sweet-bread, ſome to 
the Spleen and the Lett Capſula Atrabilaria, and two 
very conſiderable Branches to the Left Kidney, which 
lurround its Artery like a Caſe. „ 

In fine, ſeveral Branches both form the Hepatick The Herre 
and Splenick Plexuss ſerve the Meſenterick Arteries 
particularly the Upper One, upon which they form a 
lort of Cover that accompanies the Arteries through 
their whole diſtribution. This Texture is call'd the 
Meſenterick Plexus, and is not unlike the Sun, for it 
5 darts out from its circumference ſeveral Threads or 
N Twigs like Rays, which march to the Inteſtines, but 
as ſtill to keep company with the Arteries. Fars 
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The Contiu- Farther, there is a Trunk on each fide form d out oc 
year ang ſeveral Branches both from the Hepatick and the Spk. 
Splenick nick Knots. This Trunk deſcending along the Am: 
Plexws, is gradually enlarged by the Acceſſion of the Tie 

from the Intercoſtal, which were left in the Thorax, 
In fine, it continues its courſe to the diviſion of the 
Aorta, after which tis ſupported by the Peritongyy 
which ties the Straight Gut to the Bladder in Men. 
and to the Womb in Women. This done tis dif. 
pers d through all the parts of the Fhpogaſtrium, par. 
_ ticularly the Straight Gut, the Bladder, the Womb 
and the Vagina (in Women) and the Male Semin] 
Veſicles and Proſtates. 
The Truk At laſt, the Trunk of the Intercoſtal Nerve, having 
0 — inter. produc d the three Branches that I have now deſcrib, 
; deſcends along the Vertebræ, vouchſafing from time to 
time ſhoots to that part of the Trunk which x wks 
panties the Aorta; and in each Interval between the 
Vertebre receives one or two Branches from em. 
Then it is loſt in Capillaries difpers'd through all 
the parts of the Hypogaſtrium, particularly the Blad- | 
der, the Anus, the Rectum, and the Genitals. 
The Seventh Pair is the Hearing-Nerves, which paſs 
The Accu. through the perforation of the Stony-Proceſs of the 

Kick divided Temple-bone, and ſpring from the Edge of the lower | 
Branche, one Part of the Annular rifing. This Nerve is compos d 
hard and the of two Branches, one of which is ſoft and the other 
other ſoit, hard. The ſoft ſerves the immediate Organ ot Hear- | 

ing, and forms the Nervous Membrane which covers 
the Cochlæa and the Inner fide of the Semicircular | 
Paſſages. After that the hard Branch marches out through 
a Hole that lies between the Maſtoides and Slides 
Proceſſes, and goes to unite with the Third Branch of 
the Fifth Pair. - - -- | 
The Diviſon This hard part divides into two Branches, of which | 
of the hard the lowermoſt runs to the Muſcles of the Tongue and 
* the Bone Woides; and the uppermoſt having run all 
over the Paſſage is ſubdivided into three Branches. 
The firſt of theſe Three Branches is diſpers d to the 
Lips, Mouth, Face, and Noſe; the Second to the 
Muſcles of the Fore-head and the Eye-lids 3 and the 
Third to the Muſcles of the Ear. In fine, there is an 
Infinity of other Branches deriv d from the hard part, 
that are loſt in the Skin of the Face. ou. 


The | 
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The Eighth Pair, call'd Vagum or Wandring, frem 


1 

> its ſerving 10 many different Parts, lies behind the The Pa- ba. 
: WI 4nficr 3 and takes its rife from the tides of the Ae. e 
le Oblongata, Its beginning or head is compos'd of bs 8 
„, WT feral Filaments to which there joins another Nerve different 

. WY call d Sprvalzs, from its riſing out of the Spinal Mar. Pars. 
„ww; and this is the Nerve that Dr. Willis calld Ac- 

. ceſory. Theſe two Nerves march out with joint 

"WY forces through the perforation of the Os Occipitit that 

. :fords a paſlage to the Internal Jugular ; but as ſoon 

ss they are got out of the Skull, the Spinal Parts from 

de Eighth Pair, and is quite ſpent upon the Trape- 


4 
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um- Muſcle. 


As ſoon as the Eighth Pair departs from the Skull, = Diviſion 


it forms a Plexus which diſpenſes Branches to the La. pa 


rx and the Pharynx; and paſſing by the fide of the 
Internal Carotid, deſcends towards the Axillary, and 
produces the recurrent Nerve, the Right Branch of 
which encompaſſes the Axillary Artery, as the Lefr 
does the Aorta. Theſe two Nerves return upwards 
by the fide of the Aſpera Arteria, and ſend forth 
Shoots to the Fibres that faſten the Annuli. The Oeſo- 


pragus and the Muſcles of the Lamnx do likewiſe 


tecelve ſeveral Branches from the fame Source. 


A little lower, this Pair ſends out ſeveral Shoots, The Progreſs 
wich follow thoſe of the Intercoſtal, and repair to 


the Pericarainm, the Heart, the Lungs, and the Cava, 
ſteering their courſe between the Horta and the Arte- 


4 Pulmonaris; ſo that the Intercoſtal and the Eighth 
Par conſtitute the Cardiaci and the Pneumatici, Which 


ae more conſiderable on the left fide than on the 
fight. Towards the Baſis of the Heart the Trunk of 
the Zighth Pair divides into two other Trunks that 


run ſome part of the way upon the Oœſophagus, and 
afterwards unite into one Trunk before they join with 


it in perforating the Diaphragma to which they diſ- 
ſenſe very minute Shoots in their paſſage. The Left 
Trunk of the Eighth Pair 1s difplay'd upon the left 
Ventricle in the form of a Gooſe-foot; and the 
fight is diſtributed in the tame manner on the right 
de of the Ventricle : from this there ſprings ſeve- 
al Branches which fly ro the hollow part of the 


Liver and entertain a correſpondence with thoſe of 


the Intercoſtal. 
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The Source of the Ninth Pair are ſeveral Fibte 
It riſes above Which lie above the Eighth. It receives Two Branches 
the Egath. from the Firſt Vertebral, and One from the Second 
in its paſſage through the Muſcles of the Bone Hoide, 
One of theſe Branches uniting with another from th. 
Tenth Pair, is diſperſed through the Muſcle Herm. 
Thyreoides ; and the other Branch is ſpent upon the 
Muſcles of the Bone HMoides. At laſt the Trunk of the 
Ninth Pair furniſhes the. Baſis of the Tongue with 
ſeveral Branches, and ſo comes to a period. 
10 The Tenth and Laſt Pair is likewiſe form d of ſever] 
It is made of Threads, and deſcends along the Pith of the Back. 
ſeveral Fila. bone, It marches forth between the Firſt Vertebra of 
I Ing the Neck and the Os Occipitis, having perforated the 
long the Spi. Dura Mater in the ſame place with the Vertebral Ar. 
ne! Marrow. tery, in conjunction with which, it caſts a Winding 


Compaſs in the Hollow Cut of the Firſt Fertebra ot 


the Neck. This Trunk quickly diſpatches Branches} 


to the Oblique Muſcles of the Head, and receives one 


| from the Firſt Vertebral Pair, in irs progreſs to the 
Firſt Plexas ot the Intercoſtal. 5 

Duncan Re. 

mark. 


it felt Inſenſible. 


Malls, 


the Brain, and take a narrow View of its Bats. 


14 
The Brain 
| turn d up. 


other Parts. 


and ſeated in the Cavities of the Os Occipitis. 


4 4 
The Two 


 comides ar. behind, call'd Cervical. The firſt two make their entry 
upon the ſides of the Glandula Pituitaria, and the other | 
two near the Medulla Spinalis, Immediately upon 
their entry they unite, inſomuch that the four Arteries 
great Trunk at the Baſis of the _ , 

which 


teries. 


bb 
The Two 
Cervical Ar. form ONS 


terles. 


Duncan obſerves, That though all the Nerves pro- 
cCeœed from the Brain, yet it may be ſaid to have no 
Nerves, upon the account that not one of em i 
inſerted in it; fo that the proper Subſtance of the 
Brain, which diſpenſes Sente to the whole Body, is of 


The Spinal Marrow muſt be cut, in order to turn up 


The Baſis of the Brain is not leſs curious than its 
It has Six great Prominences, which are 
lodg'd in the Six great Pits of the Canium. The four 
firſt and Anterior are form'd by the Brain; two of em 
are lodgd in the Cavities of the Os Frontis, and the 
other two in thoſe of the Oſſa Petroſa. The two laſt] 
and Poſterior Riſings are formd by the Cerebellum, 


The Blood is convey d to the Brain by Four Arteries; | 
namely, two before, calld the Carotides; and two 
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which ſends out an infinity of Arteries throughout its 
whole Subſtance. | 
The Union of theſe Arteries ſerves to mingle their 
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C 


Arterious Blood, before its diſtribution to the Brain, The Unios 
0 14 : 5 5 moni 

nd to check its rapidity ; for otherwiſe it would have of theſe Foie 

made too precipitant a march through the whole Kerk, 


Brain, and ſo have baulk'd the Filtration of the 
Spirits 5 for the Parts which ſtrain em are fo ſoft and 


tender, as not to ſuffer any violence; and too rapid a 


Motion would have caus d Sanguine Apoplexics, which 
ue known to happen ſometimes, notwithſtanding all 
the precaution of Nature. 


The Spinal Marrow, fo call d from its being lodg d The AMedall 
in a Cavity of the Back bone, is only a Production Sni. 


ind Continuation of the Brain. Tis this that gives 
Riſe to all the Nerves, without excepting even the 
Optick Nerves themſelves. = 5 

Tis divided into Two Parts, one of which is lodg'd 


4 


inthe Brain, under the Name of Afedzlla Oblongata ; The Medulls 
nd the other contain d in the Vertebræ, where it bears Oe. 


the Title of Medulla Spinalis. The former commences 


tom the fore-part of the Brain, where the Optick 


Nerves take their Riſe, and terminates at the great 


Perforation of the Os Occipitis, where the latter begins, 
and is continued in the Cavities of the Yertebra to the 


Extremity of the Os Sacrum. 


The Subſtance of the Medulla Oblongata is harder Its Conſi- 
than that of the Brain. It riſes by Four Roots, of ftence. 


which the two greateſt ſpring from the Brain, and the 
other two from the Cerebellum Theſe Parts uniting 
ifterwards, are divided again into Two, which are 
leverd by the Pia Mater, and by this nieans it comes 
1 was one fide may be Paralytick, while the other 
Sud, . 4 


The Medulla Spinalis is yet more ſolid than the 1s 


Medulla Oblongata, as being a great Rope of Nervous 
Flores, which are diſtributed through all the Parts 


of the Body, and entitle em to an Exquiſite Senſe, 
and Vigorous Motion. Tis wrapt up in Three Coats; 
the firſt ot which proceeds from the Ligaments that 


le in that place where the Os Occipitis is join d with 


the Firſt Vertebra; the ſecond, from the Dara Mater; 


ad the third, from the Pia Mater. 


Figure, Some alledge, That ir begins to divide into 
| | Cs 8 


sata. 


The Spinal Marrow is of a Round and Oblong ts Figee: 
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an infinity of ſmall Strings towards the Sixth or Seventh 
Vertebra of the Thorax, in order to be more capable to 
withſtand the frequent Motions of the Spina in thy 
| Part. But after all, tis as much divided there, aS any 
; where elſe. ? | 

The Uſe of The Ute of the Medulla Oblongata, as well as that of 
eee the Spizalis, it to give an Origin to all the Nervez; 
the Szinalis, for of Forty Pair of Nerves, which march through the 
whole Machine, Ten take their Rile from the Medyl; 


Oblongata, and Thirty from the Spinalis. The Thirty wh 

make their Egreſs by Sixty Perforations, in the Inte. tit 

{tices between the Vertebræ; theſe you ſhall fee in their and 

proper Places . Bra 

'Tis well known, that the Brain is the principal ! 

Organ of the Soul, and that the Soul makes uſe of iH An; 

in exerciſing its Functions: but what the Soul is, a du 

where its particular Reſidence is fix d, we are at a l d 

oy to know. All the Light we have from Anatomy upon m 
The Brain this Head, amounts to no more than this; That the *< 
4 — Brain is compos d of an infinity of ſmall Glands, and em 
little 76:5 or Pipes; That thele ſmall Glands are, H i 
their Figure and Diſpoſition, quality'd to filtrate nol 

Liquor but what is very Subtile 3 and that there ate by 

ſo many Millions of ſmall Pipes or hollow Fibres k 

which being form'd into Nerves, diſperſe that Subtiè i m 

Laquor al over 888 yo! 

The Bod) The Knowledge of theſe Things, leads us to Two ls 
= rocker wag infallible Conſequences 3 viz. That theſe Parts are not bu 
Soul. capable to Act of themſelves, and that there mull in 
needs be ſome Immaterial Thing, call d a Soul, which M. 

puts in Motion all the Springs of the Machine. = 


The Seni. Several Authors have endeavour'd to give us an J '” 
ment of the of the Soul; and to that end, have repreſented it under i n 
AIRES the Notion of Imagination, Reaſon, and Memory, which] th 
they call Principal Faculties; pleading, that the Sen] C; 

tive, Motive, and ſeveral other Faculties, depend upon 
theſe. Imagination they place in the Fore-part ol th 
the Brain, Reaſes in the Middle, and Memory in the a 
Hinder- part. This Situation they juſtifie, by alledging MW n 
That when we mean to Imagine or Think of aryl " 
thing, we are apt to put our Hand to the Fore-head E 

which, by ſupporting the Upper-part of the Brain, 
prompts the Imagination. To ſhew that the Memory 5 5 
plac d in the Cerebellum, they plead, that the Subſtance I 
of that Part being harder, is beſt qualify'd to retall! 0 

Impreſſions :Y 
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impreſſions: And that we are apt to ſcratch the 
Hinder-part of the Head, when we are eager upon 
calling any thing to mind. As for Reaſon, they take 
the Middle to be the moſt ſuitable Place for the 
dilplaying of its Sovereignty. OE 

This Opinion, I take it, is grounded upon Probabi- The Sens. 
liry, rather than Truth; but that of the Moderns men of the 
ems to be much more reaſonable. They place the Moderns. 
Common Senſorium in the Lower-part of the Brain, 
which conſiſts of the Corpora Striata; Imagination in 
the Middling-part, which is the Medullary Subſtance ; 
and Memory in the Upper or Cortical-part of the 
Brain. | 5 

Though I have mention d the Reaſons by which the pn m 
Ancients juſtifie their Aſſertion, yet I do not intend to be conſulted, 
touch upon thoſe alledg'd by the Moderns ; for they 
are clogg d with their own Difficulties, and, to my 
mind, are not only too much upon the Phyſicks, but 
eyen of a very abſtracted Nature. You may meet with 
em - in Duncanus, who treats of this Head very 
r „„ 

The Rete Mirabile or Net- like Plexus, is deſcrib'd The Bas 
by Galen, who meeting with it in the Diſſection of Mrwile. 
kyeral Animals, took the caſe to be the ſame in Hu- 
mane Bodies. All the Anatomiſts that plac'd him be- 
yond the reach of Errour, have blindly ſubſcrib'd to 
his Thoughts : But the Moderns, who truſt nothing 
but their Eyes, have ſearch d for that Part without 
any ſucceſs 3 for, in effect, there's no ſuch thing in 
Men. Tis true, that by the fides of the Glandnla Pe- 
taitaria (where, they ſay, this Rete 1s plac'd) the Ca- 
rotides Arteries fetch a double turn, in the form of 
an H;, before they perforate the Dura Mater; and 
this you may ſee in the foregoing Table, where the 
Carotides are mark'd 4 4. | 

The Ancients were likewiſe miſtaken in the Ules us utes; 
they faſten upon the Rete Mirabile, which, for brevity- | 
lake, I here omit : For its true Uſe, which they did 
not think of, is to check the impetuoſity of the Blood 
mores by the Carotides from the Heart to the 
Brain. Re 1 ” 

Brutes carrying their Head upon a level with their Tue aden. 
Breaſt, and often-times lower when they feed, ſtood tage that 
In need of this Rete, to hinder the precipitant incurſion er reap: 
of the Blood into the Brain, and fo prevent their being 
ny | 2 70 | ſuffo- 
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| ſuffocated. But Man, who, by virtue of his Ereg 
Figure, carries his Head above his Breaſt, is not 
expos d to that inconveniency, and for that reaſon 
Nature has omitted che Remedy. It has only Provided 
the Winding-turn of the Two Carotides that I men. 
tion'd but now, not to keep the Blood out of the 
Brain, but to ſlacken its Courſe, and to check its Ra. 

= pidity. | 1 
7 l 5 Ys hard to have a full View of the Clandula Pity;. 
The Glan taria, without taking it out of its place, as I have 
dwla Pirwi- 110w done. It has the bigneſs ot a very latfe Pe 
and is ſeated in the Sella of the Sphenoides-Bone, under 
the Taſundibulum. 3 5 
lis Subltance. Its Subſtance is harder than that of the other Gland; 
TLis inveſted with a Membrane that proceeds from the 
Pia Mater; its Lower: part is Convex, and the Upper 
is Hollow. In this laſt part the Extremity of the 
Infundibulum enters its Cavity, which is always cover d 
with a Slimy Liquor. | 


Theſe, GENTLEMEN, are all the Parts contained 
within the Skull, It remains now to Demonſtrate } 
thoſe of the FA CE; but theſe I reſerve for the next | 
Lecture, in which I hope to make an end of what 
relates to the HEAD. — 


The 
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The EIGHTH DEMONSTRATION: 


Of the FACE, and its Parts. 


to Diſcourſe, may plead a Title to Encomium the Image of 
beyond any other Part in the Body. It bears he 594 
the Impreſſions of the true Characters of Divinity; 
and being the Image of the Soul, makes an outward 
Repreſentation of all the Paſſions that reign within, 
But I leave it to the Panegyriſts to proclaim her due 
Praiſe ; for I confine my ſelt to the Capacity of an Ana- 
tomiſt, and mean only to acquaint you with the Parts 
of which it conſiſts: And perhaps this Method may 
convince you of its Excellency, as much as all the 
Flouriſhes of Eloquence ; for one View of the Organs 
of Senſe that fall within its Verge, is ſufficient to make 
you own, that its Excellency leaves all Panegyricks 
MRS: = : 

Tis by the means of Five Senſes, namely, Seeing, Why the Five 
Hearing, Smelling, Taſting, and Tonching, that the _— 
Brain has Advice of all that paſſes without; and for Exe, | 
that reaſon they are plac'd in the Face, or the neigh- 
bourhood of the Brain: For as the Miniſters of a 
Prince are always about his Perſon, in order to give 
him ſpeedy Notice of what Intelligence they have, 


1 * FAC E, Gentlemen, of which I am NOW The Face is 


1 . FA - + 4 A — — — * * 4 tons 
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— 
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the State; ſo the Senſes, which are, as it were, the 
chief Miniſters of the Brain, are oblig'd to keep near 
it, in order to acquaint it with what is good or bad, 
that it may purſue the one, and avoid the other 

The Organs of the Five Senſes are the Eye, the Ear, Four ol theſe 
the Noſe, the Tongue, and the Skin. As to the Shin _— 4 
or the Organ of Touch, I did juſtice to that Subject“ ; 
in the Firſt Anatomical Lecture; ſo that I have only 
Four to ſhew you, which I am about to do this very 
Day. To begin with the Parts of the Face. | 
| The Face is divided into Two Parts; viz. one above, The Divifien 
call'd the Fore-head; and another below, extending he Face. 
from the Eye-brows to the Chin, 

£4 The 
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The Fore- The Fore- head is call d Front, from the Latin, Fey, 
* to Bear, becauſe it carries before it the marks 9 
onę's Genius; inſomuch that thoſe who have a ſmal 
Fore- head are commonly but Simple, and, on the other 
hand, a large Fore-head is uſually attended with a great 
deal of Senſe; for when the Brain is not preſs d by, 
narrow Fore- head, it performs its Functions commo. 
diouſly, and the Animal Spirits which it ſeparates are 
allow d to move with more liberty. Tis limited above 
by the place where the Hair terminates, upon the ſides 

by the Temples, and below by the Eye-brows. | 
” — The Motions of the Fore-head are perform d by the 
 MuuliFrm-rmeans of Two Muſcles call'd Frontales, Theſe take 
28 their Origin from the Upper-part of the Head, near 
| the Crown ; and deſcending by ſtraight Fibres, are 
inſerted in the Skin of the Fore-head, near the Eye- 
brows. When they act, they pull the Skin of the 
Fore-head upwards, and make it move along with 
them, by virtue of their cloſe adhæſion. In the middle 
of the Fore-head they are parted a little the one from 


the other, upon whuch account the Skin knits and furls | 


it ſelf in that part; inſomuch that when One is ſejzd 

with Fear or Admirat ion, the Eye-brows touch one 

another. „ | 
„ There are Two other Muſcles, call'd Occipitales, 
ow agg ect which riſe out of the fame Part with the former; but 
Feen, they take an oppoſite courſe; for they run from before, 
backwards, and are inſerted in the lower-part of the 
Skin of the Occiput, which they draw upwards when 
they are in Action. Theſe Muſcles are thin and flat, 
and their Motion 1s not ſo manifeſt as that of the 
Frontales. | | 


The Face The Face is divided, as well as the Breaſt and the | 
Abdomen, into the Containing and Contained Parts. | 
ing and che The former are either Common or Proper. The Com- 


divided into 
the Contain- 


*.omaned mon are the Teguments, which are the fame with 


Nerf. thoſe of the other Parts of the Body: The Proper 


are the Muſcles and Bones. The Contain'd Parts are 
the Organs of Four Senſes, namely, Seeing, Hearing, 


Smelling, and Taſtiaz ; for the Senſe of Touching reaches 


5 e over the Body. 


| TheSkinof The Skin of the Face reſembles that of the other 
| Sega? Parts, excepting that it is perforated in Four. places, 


viz, the Eyes, Ears, Noie, and Mouth. In Children 
and Women tis ſmooth and fine, but in Men tis 
: PE cover d 
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wer d with Hair round the Chin, after the Age of 
Maturity 3 inſomuch that as Women are privileg d 
with a fine and white Skin, and with regular and 
tindfom Features, ſo the want of that privilege is 


made up to Men, by a Majeſty and Fierceneſs that 


riſes them above the ſoftneſs of a Woman. 


We obſerve, That there is a great Correſpondence Why the 


between the Seed and the Beard, and that both the one 


r. the 
. card come 
and the other appear about the ſame time, namely, at the fame 


when the Parts give over growing; for before the Age time. 


of Fifteen or Sixteen Years, the Particles of which 
they are form'd are employ'd in the growth of the 
Body, and conſequently are diverted, for a time, from 
producing Seed and Hair. This ſhows, that both 


the one and the other are form'd of the tame Matter, 


though with this difference, that the Subtiler Parts 
frzind out by the Teſticle, form the Body of the 
fd; and the coarſer being convey'd to the Skin, 
produce Hair. Tis upon this account, that thoſe who 
hve the greateſt ſtock of Seed, are likewiſe rougheſt; 
ind that Eunuchs are without a Beard, as well as 


withour Seed. This Opinion is confirmd by what 


happens to Women, for we ſee they have Hair in the 


irm-pits and the Pubes, at the time when they begin 
to have Seed, Tis true, they have no Beard upon 
the Chin, as Men have; and, as I intimated before, 


at muſt proceed from the evacuation of the Matter 
in the Menſtrual Flux, which attends the arrival of the 
Sed : And for a further Proof of this Matter, it is ob- 
ſery d, that ſome Women have had Beards, upon a ſup- 
preſſion of the Terms. | 


Tis needleſs to give you a Definition of the Be; 


for every one knows what it is, and is convinc d, that 
us the handſomeſt and moſt wonderful Part of the 


among the Anatomiſts who have enquir d after the 


C 
The Eye, 


The Eye 1s ſeated below the Fore-head, in a Cavity The Reaſon 
calkd the Orbita or Socket, which is all over Bony. its Sit. | 


tion. 


Reaſon of its being ſeated in the Uppermoſt- part ot 


the Body, ſome pretend twas ſo order d, to the end 


that we might be capable to diſcover at a greater 


liltance, whatever may benefit or annoy us, the Eye 
being the Centinel that is always vigilant and careful 
of our Preſervation» Others alledge, more reaſonably, 
That the Eye is fo plac'd, in order to communicate 

more 
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more readily to the Brain the Impreſſions of the Ob 
that ſtrike upon it. 
The Figure of the Eye is Round, if we conſide 


only its Globe or Ball; but it we conſider it 


Its Magri- 
5 mae, 


inveſted with its Muſcles, tis Oblong and Pyramid 
throwing its Baſe outwards, and its Point inwards, W 
The Magnitude of the Eye varies in different Pet 
ſons. A large Bulging Eye is the handſomeſt, but .M 
the ſame time tis not ſo {ſerviceable as Little Eyes, of 
thoſe which are ſunk deeper; for its Perception is he 


ſo nice, and tis more expos d to Rheums and extern; 


Its Colour, 


injuries. 1 | 
Men and Horſes are the only Animals that have Eye 
of different Colours; they are ſometimes Grey, fome 


times Black, and ſometimes Blue ; and this diverſity de 


The Eye is 


Sight. 


pends upon the different Colours that appear in the hi 
They are eaſily annoy'd by the Extremes of Heat and 
Cold; ſo that a Temperate Air, and whatever is mo 
derately Hot, agrees beſt with them. 

'Tis well known, that the Eyes are the true Organ 


_ pre Organ Of of Sight, and that all _ are perceiv d or deſcry if 


The Diviſion 


of the Eye. 


The Eye. 
brows, 


by their mediation. But the Difficulty lies in know 


ing how it compaſles that End, which I ſhall not now FR 


touch upon, becauſe I am going to ſhew you the Part 
of which it conſiſts. we 

The Eyes are divided into the External and thi 
Internal Parts. The former cover and guard it, and ſuch 
are the Eye-brows and Eye-lids : The latter are lodgd 
within the Socket, and are the conſtituent Parts of the 
Globe of the Eye. | - 9 

The Eye-brows were call d, by the Romans, Supercilia Ml 
from their lying above the Cilia, or the Cartilages off 


the Eye-lids. They are Hairs rang d obliquely, and in 


the form of a Creſcent, of which the Point that ap-. 
proaches to the Noe is call d the Head; and therothet, 


which lies towards the Temples, goes by the Name off ] 


the Tail of the Supercilia. There are two of em, 


Their Com- 
poiition, 


i. e. one for each Eye; and the Ancients made em theilt 
Seat of Pride and Difdain. 8 | 
The Eye-brows conſiſt of Four forts of Parts; IC 


1. A thick and hard Membrane, which, by virtue of! 


its Thickneſs, forms a riſing Eminence, and by its 


| Hardneſs keeps the Hairs faſt. 2. Muſcular Parts, 


or the Extremities of the Muſculi Frontales, which fe 
terve to raiſe em. 3. The Hairs, which are ſaid to 
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of Uſe to keep the Eyes clear from the Sweat that 
jrops from the Head and Fore-head. And 4. Fat 2 
which ferves for Nouriſhment to the Hairs, and ſome- | | 
times the Hairs are ſo over-grown that we are ob- | 
ig d to cut them to prevent their incommoding the | 
es. N 5 | 
| 1 obſerv d that the Prominences form'd by the The Uſes of 
I Syrercilza, ſerve to moderate and break an over-bearing nog _ 
Splendour; and oftentimes when they are not ſuffi- 
cent of themſelves, we are oblig'd to lower em and 
cap ovr Hand above the Eye, in order to impair the 
exceſſwe light. | | | 
The Eye-brows are too weak a guard for the Eyes, D 
ind for that reaſon tis likewiſe cover d with two The Eye-lids; - 
Fye-lids 3 one above, that in Humane Bodies moves ſo 
nmbly, that all other ſorts of quick motion are reck- 
oned ſhort of the twinkling of the Eye; and another 
blow that is immoveable or at leaſt has but a very 
fint motion. This is the cate of Men; but in foul 
Ii ſtands quite contrary, for in them the lower one 
noves and the upper one ſtands ſtill. 
The Eye-lids are cover d on the Outſide with the Their Com 
kin, which in that part is very thin and looſe; and Poſition. | 
Conſequently quality'd to ſtretch and furl it ſelf, pur- 
ſunt to their motion. Their Inſide is lind with a 
rery thin Coat which is a continuation of the Pericra- 
iz, This Coat is contriv'd very fine and thin, for N 
far 0 ſhould injure the body of the Eye which it | f 
—_— ee Wo: 
The Upper Eye-lid is mov'd by two Muſcles, name- TheirMuſclesy 
e the Attollens or Elevator, and the Deprimens or Oc- 
DN | (1/1178 | | 
d in The 4ttollens ſprings from the Bottom of the Or- E. 
ap- above the perforation that affords an Egreſs to The Eleveter. 
ner, de Optick Nerve, and is inſerted with a broad Ten- | 
e orion in the Edge of the Upper Paipebra, When it ' 
larinxs it pulls up the Eye-lid, and fo uncovers 


- Eye. | 5 
The Deprimens ſprings from the Great or Inner P þ 
rts ;3Wjorner of the Eye, and paſſing above the Upper Eye- The Occt«- i 


e off i'd, marches to its Inſertion in the Little or Outer 4. F 
_ itsFCorner. When this Muſcle is employ'd, it draws — 
arts, MWown the Upper Eye-lid and covers the Eye; and in 
hich oder to a more exact ſhutting of the Eye, one part 
d coll it pailes through the Lower Eye- lid and is inſerted 
I | 8 | We 


© | 
= | 
= | 
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in the Little Corner; for by the two parts it ſhits 
the Eye very nicely. 


The Corners The Upper Eye-lids join the Lower in the Cor 
6 neEJ of the Eyes, of which that neareſt the Noſe is cal * 
the Great or Internal Corner, and that towards ti a 
Temples, the Lefler or Outer Corner. Wc 
E The Gland calld Lachrymalzs is ſeated above th ole 
The Clandala Eye near the Little Corner. Tis divided, as tuen «li; 
Lackrymalis, : | p 
into ſeveral ſmall Lobes, and fo may pals for one off du 
the Conglomerate Claſs. Tis turniſh'd with Arterial he 
that ſpring from the Carotides, Veins that unload infill ;x! 
the Jugular Veins, Nerves derivd from the Fifth an [ 
Sixth Pair, and Excretory Veſſels which pierce the the 
Inner Coat of the Eye: ids near the Cilia. Thu the 
Gland filtrates a viſcous Seroſity, which it throws in vi 
between the body of the Eye and the Palpebre, Ms. 
order to facilitate their Motion. | Fit 
A Mite Some Anatomiits mention a ſecond Glandula Lac 
bal. malis, as being ſeated in the Great Corner of the Eye f. 
but they are our, for there is no ſuch thing in Man i: 
and tis only the little riſing that appears in the form M. 
of a Caruncle in the Great Corner of the Eye, which 
they miſtake for a Lachrymal Gland; though after d. 
all tis nothing elſe but the union of the Inner Mem ty 
)( JJV 
H Upon the Edge of the Eye-lids we meet with tuo cer 
ande Le little perforations, call d Puntta Lachrymalia, as being th 
coma. the Orifices of a little Membranous Bag, which goal n 
by the name of Saccus Lachrymalis or the Tear- Bag u; 
Properly ſpeaking, this Bag is the Entry of the Canal ts 
through which the Liquor paſſes from the LachrymalMW m 
Gland to the Cavity of the Noſe; and the Ulceration fo 
of that Bag occations a Fiſtula Lachrymalis, and hin th 
ders the Transfuſion of Tears into the Noſtrils. WM | 
Tb Camila. The Eye-lids are bounded by Cartilages which 212 

Fele ME chriſtned Tarſus and Pecten. Theſe Cartilages zb t! 
em thin and fine, which renders them the lighter. Their \\ 
Figure is Semicircular; and as they are two in number C 
ſo that retaining to the Upper Eye-lid is longer than t 
that of the Lower. They are equally ſerviceable in + 
ſhutting the Eye. VVV | 8; 
T In the Edge of the Cartilages there are ſeverilſi t. 


little Holes, from which ſprings the Hairs of the Eye. 
lids, that we call Cilia. Now theſe are little Haus x 
bended Arch- ways, which are always of the fame n 
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gieneſs from the time of ones Navity. They are of 
lie to hinder light things to fall into the Eye. 


Beſides theſe Holes in which the Cilia are planted, Several ſmal 


there ſtands another Row of ſmall Pores on the Edge Pages 33 


of each Eye- lid; and from theſe there iſſues a ſmall eye.iias. 
aantity of Glutinous Humour, which ſerves to ſup- 

e and moiſten the Cartilages, and render em more 
liable in their Motions. When this Humour is tin- 
turd with an Acrimony, it creates little Ulcers on 
the Edge of the Eye-lids, and a redneſs that continues 
x5 long as the Ulcers are in being. 

Purſuant to the Order I have all along obſerved in The parts of 
the courſe of theſe Demonſtrations, our Account of 3 
the External Parts of the Eye, muſt be follow'd je” Fern 
with that of the Internal. Now the Ball of the Eye poy'd. 
scompos'd of Fat, Mufcles, Veſſels, Membranes, and 
Humours. N | | | 

In the Cavity of the Orbita there is a great deal of The Far. 
Far, in which the body of the Eye is wrapp'd as if 
it were in Cotton. This Fat ſerves to moiſten the 
Muſcles and facilitate their Motions. 1 

The Morions of the Eyes are perform d by the me- fe les 
dation of ſix Muſcles, four of which are ſtraight and 4vctes. 
wo oblique. | „„ 


The firſt of the ſtraight Muſcles, is call d Artollens 1 111 


or Syperbus, and pulls up the Eye fo as to fix it upon The Pour 
the Heavens, The ſecond is the Deprimens or Hu. Straight 
nils, which draws the Eye downwards and fixes it Wafcks. 
upon the Earth. The third is the Adducent or Bibi- 
tins which draws the Eye towards the Noſe, and 
makes us look upon the Glaſs in drinking» The 
fourth is the Abducens or Indignatorius, which moves 
the Eye towards the Leſſer Corner and makes one 
look over his Shoulder. ; . 

Theſe four Muſcles ſpring from the circumference of The Origin 


the Hole of the Orbita through which the Optick ee, 


Verve paſſes; and are, each of em, inſerted in the des. 
Correa by a thin and broad Tendon. In particular; 
the Syperbus ſprings from the upper part of that Hole, 
and is inferted in the upper part of the Cornea; the 
Humilis riſes from the lower part of the Hole, and 
terminates in the lower part of the Cornea; the Bibi- 
torius commences from the lateral part of the fame 
perforation, and joins the Cornea near the Great Cor- 
ner; the Indignatorius Reers an oppoſite courſe to the 
„ 3 | Bibitorits, 
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Bibitorius, and acts a contrary part by moving the 
Eye towards the Leſſer Corner. When theſe Muſcles 
act with joint forces, they draw the Eye to the bottom 
of the Orbita. ST 


The firſt of the Oblique Muſcles, which is the fifth 
ebliqaus Ma- in order of thoſe in the Eye, is call d Obliquus Major 
jor. 'Tis ſlenderer than any of thoſe I mention'd but now, | 

It takes its rife from the inner part of the Orbita, and 

aſcends along the Bone to the upper part of the great} 

Corner; where its Tendon paſſes through a little 

Annular Cartilage calld Trochlea from its bearing | 


company with the Obliquus Minor near the Leſſer 
Corner. Some chriſten this Muſcle Trechlearis, 


Irs 


pull the Eye obliquely rowards the Noſe. 


theſe Muſcles. 


Miſtreſſes. 


which is the Organ of Sight. 


the Optick Nerve; and after having diſpenſed Bee | 


and its Tendon is longer than that of the other Mule, | 


the form of a Pully, and afterwards terminates in! 


L he ſecond of the Oblique Muſcles, or the li | 
Obliquus Mi- Muſcle of the Eye, is known by the name of Oblique; | 
Minor. It ſets out from the lower and outer part of 
the Orbita, above the union of the two Bones of the 
Upper Jaw, and is inſerted in the lower part of the 

Cornea near the leſſer Angle. This Mulcle ſerves to 


The variow Theſe two Oblique Muſcles are likewiſe call'd Circ. 
Names of larij and Amatorij, in regard they move the Eye 
obliquely, and wind it round; and ſuch are the uſual] 
Motions of Lovers Eyes, when fix'd upon their] 


The occafion When the Muſcles of the Eyes have not acquird} 
of Squinting- an habit of acting in concert, which falls out very 
Eyes. often in Children, they render the Perſon ſquint-Eyed.] 
The Nerves of the Eye are the Optick, the Motor, 

The Nerves the Patheticas, the Sixth Pair, and a Branch of the 
or te ye. Fifth; but the true way of tracing their diſtribution, | 
s to go back to their Origin. All theſe Nerves, except - 

ing the Optick, having perforated the Dura Mater 

in ſeveral places, paſs through the Irregular Fiſſurd 

of the Bone Sphenoides, The Pathetick Nerve is 

quite conſum'd upon the Obliquus Major; as the 

Sixth Pair is upon the :dignatorins, abating that it 

firſt diſpenſes a ſmall Branch to the Intercoſtal, as I in- 
timated above. The Optick goes to form the Ketina, 


Is Areries, The Eye is provided with Three Arteries, The | 
firſt ſpringing from the Inner Carotid accompanies | 
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v the neighbouring Muſcles and Membranes; marches 
the vr to the great Angle. The ſecond ſpringing from 
les de External Carotid Waters the External Parts of 
om the Eye, and unites with the former by an Anaſtomofir. 
The third rifing from the Dara Mater paſſes through 
fth | the middle of the Optick Nerve, and ranges over 
. the Retina, attended by a number of Veins antwerable 
oo that of the Arteries» 3 5 
le. The Veins which receive almoſt all the Blood im- ia Veins, 
nd} ported by the Arteries, repair to the four Sinus at 
cal de Bas of the Cranium, round the Sella of the Sphe- 
tle | wes, in order to unload their Cargo in the Lateral 
ing n gr which convey it to the Internal Jugular Veins, 
nn the Veſſels that tranſport the Blood to the inner 
hrt of the Eye, perforate the circumference of the 
16] ſrlerctis in two places, near the Optick Nerve. Some 
"WM em enter within the Choroides, and after ranging 
us it pals through the middle of that Coat; after 
0! i which theſe ſmall Veſſels run to the Fibres call d 
e, and thoſe of the Iris call d Longitudinal. 
ue Tis a common cuſtom to take the Eye of an Ox, The Exe can. 


WH ©:c2uſe it is large, in order to demonſtrate the Mem- — itn 
_ Hanes and Humours of the Eye, which are the two without ta. 


e eis that remain to be preſented to your View; but Fs irou of 
Wi chooſe to make the Demonftration upon the Eye of a _ 
la notwithſtanding its ſmallneſs, in regard that the 
bovledge of the Humane Body is preterable to that 
1 any other. Pe 5 | | 
he Eye has Six Membranes; four of which are The Six 
7 Wcmmon, namely, the Conjunctiva, the Cornea, the Vembrancs 
ed, Wl -: . , * of the Eye. 
Lea, and the Retina; and two are Proper, viz. the 
the % that contains the Vitreous Humour, and the 
= _ in which the Chryſtalline Humour is 
bg d. | . | . 5 | 
The Firſt Membrane of the Eye is call'd Conjunctiva, M 
ther from incloſing all the other Membranes, or from The Gs. 
altning the Eye in the Socket. Tis ſmooth, poliſh'd, *** 
he Nad of an Alabaſter-white Colour, in a ſound ſtate. 
it lis commonly ſaid that it derives its Origin from 
le Pericranium; but the meaning of that Aſſertion 
8, that it 1s faſtned to that Membrane by ſome Liga- 
MW nts. The Conjunctiva does not form the whole Ball 
he Ac the Eye, for it terminates upon the Edge of the 
3 Urrea, Tis ftrew'd with Millions of Arteries and 
nes eins which never appear but when the Blood is more 
to — rapid | 
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rapid than uſually, as it happens in thoſe Dig 
which we call Ophtha bmi. "0 
The Second Tunicle is the Cornea, fo called upol 
the account of its being Tranſparent like Horn, l 
takes its riſe from that part of the Dura Mater in 
which the Optick Nerve is wrapp'd, and paſſing under 


the Conjunctiva becomes conſpicuous in the Gap which 


that Coat leaves in the fore- part of the Eye, and jut 
up with a ſmall riſing that exceeds the Circular Line. 
This Membrane being Tranſparent on the fore. ide 
bears the Name of Cornea in that part; but being 
thick and opaque at the Bottom where the Canis. 
ctiva covers it, that part of it is therefore call'd K. 
rotis i. e. hard. Upon this Account ſome Authors 
make em two Membranes; but after all being one 


and the ſame continuation they can be call d but one. 


9 gave you to know that the Eye-lids ſerve to open 


O 


The Vvea. 


and ſhut the Eye; to which I might here add another 
piece of ſervice that they do in ſweeping off what-eyer 
may gather upon the Tunicles of the Eye, and parti“ 
cularly in poliſhing the Cornea by their Motion. | 

The Third Coat is the Vvea, to called from its re 
ſemblance of a black Grape. It is likewiſe ſty led CH 
roides from bearing the form of the Chorion. It derives 


its Origin from the P:a Mater which covers the Optick 
Nerve. Tis this Membrane that makes the Hole in the 


I•t is faſtned behind to the Optick Nerve, the Je. 
tina, and the Cornea as far as the Iris; but its tore 
part is diſengag d, by which means it is impour d to 
dilate and open it ſelf in the dark, and contract it. 
ſelt when the light over-bears. This Motion of the] 
Dea is very ſenſible in our own Eyes, but much more] 
ſuch in thoſe of Cats. | | ron 
The Fourth Coat is the Retina or Reticula, fo calld 
The Reine. from its being drawn up in the form of a Net behind 
the Humours. It conſiſts of a dilatation of the Op- 
tick Nerve, and is the Seat where the Impreſſion of 
Objects is lodg'd, for of all the Tunicles of the Eye, 


P 


Ball of rhe Eye, that appears in the middle of 4] 


Circle, which by reaſon of its Colours is calld Iii 


this alone is Untranſparent ; ſo that the Light Co- 


lours, and the Species of Objects, after paſſing through 


the other Membranes and Humours, meet with a ſtop 
in the Retina, which repretents them to the Brain 
according as it receives em. 


The 
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The Fifth Coat, which is the firſt of the Proper Q_ 
Ones, is term'd Vitrea, by reaſon that it contains a Te Ves, 
Claſſy Humour. Ir ſpreads out through the whole 
cybſtance of the Humour, ſmall Filaments which hin- 
der it to flip out of its place. But when the Coat 
which is very thin is broken, the Humour melts and 
turns all into Water. | = | 
The Second of the Proper Coats, or the fixth of R 
the whole, is entitled Ararhnoides, from its being The ras 
thin like a Cobweb. Tis likewiſe call d Chryſtalloi- dei. 
tes, becauſe it is the immediate Cover of the Chryſtal- 
line Humour. This Coat is Tranſparent, to the end 
that the Images of Objects might appear in it as in a 
Looking-Glals, 5 8 „„ 3 
Within the fix Coats that I mention d but now, Tie Three, 
there are three ſorts of Humours contain d; namely, the che Eye. 8 
Watry, the Glaſly, and the Chryſtalline. „ 
The Watry Humour 15 fo called, becauſe it is fluid The Hamm 
like Water; it fills the fore- part of the Eye, and makes . 
the Cornea advance a little without the Orbita, in 
order to receive the Rays, that make their Approaches 
both directly and obliquely. Its Liquidity qualifies 
it to make a Refraction of the Rays, and to ſuffer 
the Dꝰea to ſwim in it, that Coat being oblig d to 
dilate and contract it ſelf. This Humour covers the 
Chryſtalline before, and ſurrounds the Vitreus on all 
hdes. It recruits it felt eaſily, when it is conſumed 
dy any Diſeaſe or evacuated by a Wound. The Ute 
of the Aqueous Humour is to ſecure the Parts of the 
Eye from an exceſſive drineſs, and guard off the Injury 
of a bright and ſhining ſplendour. | 
The Glaſſy Humour derives its Title from the re- 8 
ſemblance of melted Glais It fills the back part of The Humm 
the Eye, being ſeated behind the Chryſtalline. Tis 
ths Humour that entitles the Eye to a Spherical Fi- 
pure, and keeps up in the Retina a due proportion for 
the reception of the Impreſſion of Objects. Its con- 
lltence is more ſolid than that of the Watry, and 
thinner than that of the Chryſtalline Humour; which 
Qualifies it for the Refraction of the Rays. Its quan- 
ity is likewiſe larger than that of the Aqueous. 
The Chryſtalline Humour owes its Name to its be- F 
ing folid and Tranfparent, like Chryſtal. Others TheChr5fial- 
comparing it to Ice, chriſten it Glacialis. It is ſeated Une Hume 
between the Aqueous and the Vitreous Humours, 
| Aa juſt 


The Uſes of The Natural Diſpoſition of the Coats and Humour; 


the Coats and 
Humours. 


end that, by the virtue of theſe different Refractions 
F 


The Uſes of The different Uſes of all the Parts of the Eye, cond 


the whole 
Eye. | 


Light, whether direct or reflected; the Impreſſion] 


The Syſtem 
of M. Brunet 
upon this 
Hcad. 


it is extreme movable to the Light, its Tranſparency! 


Of the Fa cx, and its Parts. 
juſt oppoſite to the P#pil/a ; and does not exadl 
poſſeſs the Centre of the Eye, for it leans forward, in 
order to facilitate the Sight, This is the leaſt of al 
the Three Humours : Tis not exactly Round, but 
Flat before, and ſomewhat Convex behind : Tis im. 
mers d in the Glaſſy Humour, where it is faſtened hy 
the Ciliary Ligament, which is made of ſeveral Fibtes 
call'd Ciliary Productions. Theſe Fibre Ciliares march 
out from the Pupilla, and depart from one another liel 
Lines drawn from a Center to a Circumference: And 
ſome Authors would have made a Membrane of em 
but in earneſt, they only form a Ligament which knits 
the Chryſtalline Humour to the Grape-like Coat, and 
keeps it firm in the Glaſſy Humour. If you put the 
Chryſtalline Humour upon Written Paper, twill mag. 
nifie the letters, like Spectacles In a word, this Hy. 
mour is look d upon as the principal Mediate Orgy) 
of the Senſe of Seeing. 
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of the Eye, leads us to the knowledge of their Uſes 
The Coats are calculated for containing the Humour; 
and the Humours are contriv d for breaking the Rays] 
more or leſs, in proportion to their Conſiſtence; to the 


the Rays flying off from the Object, may terminate 
directly in ſuch a point as is requiſite for a due Re. 
preſentation. 8 | 


ſpire in producing Viſion or the Senſe of Seeing; whichl 
is only a Concuſſion of the Retina, occaſioned by thi 


of which is communicated to the Brain, and con. 
tinuing there, occaſions the Remembrance of Things] 
formerly ſeen, when the Spirits return to that Tract: 
So that Seeing is not the acting of any thing, but only 
the receiving of an Impreſſion from luminous or. 
illuminated Objects. e 

But Mounſieur Brunet looking upon the Vitreous 
Humour as a Compoſure of an infinite number of Ner- 
vous and Membranous Filaments, which form a Com- 
pact and Homogeneous Texture, that in every part 0 


conſiſting in that point; this Author, I ſay, upon that 7 
Conſideration, pretends, that this his ſolid Texture is en. x, 
titled to the Character of the immediate Organ of w_ 0 
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He ſuppoſes, with all the Writers of Opticks, that the 
Light which flies oft in a Right Line from all iNumi- 
nated Objects, tranſmits to our Eye as many luminous 
Cones, as there are Points in the Object within view; 
and that each of theſe Cones, having its Bafis towards 
the Pupilla of the Eye, and its Top at the Objective 
point from whence it came, is continued through the 
Humours; ſo that, purſuant to the Rules of Refra- 
Aion, which the Rays mult there undergo, they pro- 
duce a new Cone oppoſite to the External, the Point 
of which lies towards the Bottom of the Eye. Now 
it being a Maxim, That the Diſtance of the Objective 
Point from the Eye, does proportionably enlarge the 
Diſtance between the Point of the Inner Cone and the 


Bottom of the Eye; upon this Maxim, I fay, that if 


the Parts of an Object lie at an unequal diſtance from 
the Organ, the Whole of the perceived Object will be 
engray'd, by way of Relievo or [mboſsd-work, in the 
depth of the Vitreous Humour, with a due regard to 
al the External Proportions : So that the Soul will 


judge eaſily of the Dittance of a Viſible Point, by the 


fente it has of the Interval between the Top of the 
Inner Cone that repreſents that Point, and the Part 
of the Bottom of the Eye to which it is perpendicu- 
larly directed. Our drawing the Perception of a very 
huge Object from a very minute Image in the Vitreous 
Humour, depends upon the multitude of theſe Cones, 
25 well as upon the Vivacity and Diſtinction of the 
Impreſſions which the Light makes upon it, theſe be- 


ing at a conſiderable Diſtance from one another. This 


Syſtem of Mr. Brunet's was publiſh d ſome Years ago; 
and he has promis d to Demonſtrate it by an infinity 
of Experiments, and the Analogy of the Organs of 
other Senſes. 


The nobleſt and moſt excellent Senſe, next to Sing, 
1s that of Hearing; both in regard of the nice manner 
in which it is perform d, and the admirable Structure 
of the Parts that are employ d in it. Tis upon this 
account that we chuſe to Demonſtrate the Parts of the 
Organ of Hearing, before thoſe of Smelling and Taſting. 


durtace: The latter conſiſts of ſeveral Particles and 
Cavities within the Oſſa Petreſa. 
— Aa 2 The 


V 
The Ear. 


e Ear. 


The Ear is divided into the Outer and Inner Part, The Diiα⁴e 


The former is that which appears upon the External * 


x — — . A * 
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pane. the Name of Helix: The Inner, which lies oppoſite | 
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X The Outer Ear is all over Cartilaginous; its Figure 
ine t. 15 Semi- circula-, and not unlike that of a Fan, bein 
eula ſepara» | „1. 9 8 
ted and turn. CONVEX without, and Concave within. It has ſever] 
ed up. Windings, which enlarge the Sound of the Echo. 

The Parts of, It is divided into Two Parts, the Upper and the 
the Auricaia Lower: The former of which, being the broader, is 


calld the Alu or Wing; and the latter, which is nar- 


row, fott and pendulous, is call'd the Lobe of the | 


Ear, being the Part which Ladies bore, in order to 
hang Pearls or Diamonds upon em. | 
The different The External Circumference of the Ear is known by | 
Names of the 
Ayricsa, to that, is call'd Anthelix. The Cavity which lies be. | 
tween theſe two Circumferences is chriſten d Scaphy, | 


being the greateſt Cavity in the Auricula. The other 


Cavity, that appears in the beginning of the Meat 
Audliterius, is call d Alvearium. And, in fine, that 
Prominence that approaches to the Temples has the 
name ot Hircus, upon the account that that Part 
produces Hairs' which are not much unlike thoſe of 
an He-GOat. 1 8 g 


The Compo- The Auricula or the Outer- part of the Ear, conſis 


Grion of the 


Ourer ka, Of the Skin, Cartilage, Ligament, Nerves, Arteries, 
Veins, and Muſcles. The Skin which covers it is] 
very thin, and adheres cloſe to the Cartilage, by the] 

means of a Nervous Membrane, which renders it very 
Senſ{tble. The Cartilage is not divided in Men, as it is in 

other Animals. The Ligament faſtening the Ear tothe} 

Os Petroſam is ſtrong, and proceeds from the Pericra. 

nium. The Nerves ſpring from the Second Vertebra of} 

the Neck. The Arteries are deriv'd from the Carotides; 


and the Veins repair to the Jugulares. 


The Muſcles Though the Auricula has no manifeſt Motion, yet! 


of the Exter 


fe, 208 provided with Four Mulcles ; namely, one cald, 


Superior, and three call d Poſteriores. 


yY The irſt derives its Origin from the Muſculus Frou. 

The Superior. galzs, ot which it is a part, and is inſerted in the 
Auricula, which it pulls upwards. The other three 

make but one tieſhy Body, which takes its Rite from 

the Os Occipitis and the Mammillary Proceſs, and 15 
777, Z inſerted behind at the Root of the Ear. We divide, 


The Pate. this Carnous Body into Three Muſcles, in regard there 
are ſo many different forts of Fibres : However, it, 
ſer ves to pull the Ears backwards and downwards. 
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The External Earis of Uſe to receive the Sounds, The Uſes of 


; he 
ind introduce em to the Meatus of the Internal Ear + 


{ that it is not the principal Organ of Hearing, but 
it the ſame time it contributes very much to the Per- 
ſection of that Senſe : For thoſe whoſe Ears are cropt 
or cut off have but a confus'd way of Hearing, and are 
oblig d either to form a Cavity round the Ear with 
their own Hands, or elſe to make uſe of a Horn and 

apply the end of it to the Inner Cavity of the Ear, in 
order to receive the agitated Air. Tis likewiſe ob- 


ſery d, that thoſe whoſe Ears jut out, hear better than 


fat-Ezr'd Perſons; and that the Circles or uneven 
Circumferences, call'd Helix and Anthelix, ſerve to 
moderate the violence of the Air, before it enters 
the Paſſage of the Ear. 


: : | 1 The Glands 
Under the Ears we meet with big Conglomerated of the Ear. 


Glands call d Parotides, which were formerly taken to 
be Sinks or Sewers for the Brain ; but we have now 
diſcover d, that their true Uſe conſiſts in making a 
Secretion of the Saliva, of which more anon. 


The Internal Ear is compos d of ſeveral Parts; Ie [fremal 


namely, Four principal Paſſages, Three Membranes, 


Three little Bones, One String, Two Muſcles, and ſome 


Nerves. | 


| "(OL 'S "Þ* 1 > The Ductu. 
The Firſt Paſſage is that which commences from the 1 , 


Bottom of the External Ear- In the Skin which lines 
it there are little Glands, which furniſh a yellow and 


very bitter Humour, that hinders Inſects to neſtle 


within it: But we are oblig'd to cleanſe the Paſſage 


from time to time, for fear it ſhould be ſtopt by the 


Humour when tis amaſs'd in a great quantity and 
becomes dry. This is a winding, oblique and narrow 


Paſſage, which hinders the toſs'd Air to diſplay its 


direct violence upon the Membrane that ſtands at the 


bottom of the Paſſage 3 and by this means the Ear is 


better qualify d to receive the Sounds thus fortity'd by 
the length of a Paſſage that would prove too ſhort 
if it run in a ſhort line; and at the fame time, the 
Roundneſs of the Paſſage keeps up the Species of the 
Agitation occaſion d by the Sound, better than if it 


had Angles capable to break and alter its direction. 


The Situation of this Paſſage, which is lower at the 
head than at the bottom, facilitates the eaſie retreat of 


my thing that enters the Ear. 
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The Ba- The Inner Extremity of this Paſſage is bounded by 2 
* thin little Membrane, which is dry, tranſparent, and 
bent like the Head of a Drum; and upon that ſor: 
this Membrane is ſtyled ZTympanum. Tis this Membrane 
that ſeparates the Internal Ear from the External. It 
is not equally faſten d to the whole Circumference of 
the Bony Circle in which it is inchas d; for on the 
upper-fide it hath a free diſengaged part, by which 
{ome can give vent to the Smoak in their Mouth. 


| The Ales Behind this Membrane we meet with a Second Ca. | 


— vity, which is call d the Barrel of the Drum, being 


three or four lines deep, and five or fix broad. Thi 
Cavity is filld with the Air that enters by the Aque. 
duct; and it is by the Agitation of the Membrane 
that that Air receives the Impreſſions and Motions of 
the External Air. The Inſide of this Cavity is lind 
with a Membrane which adheres to the Bone, though it 
may eaſily be ſeparated from it; and is clear and tran- 
parent, like that of the Drum, which gives us occaſion | 
8 conjecture, that the former is a Continuation of the 
atter. | | 


The Thee This Cavity preſents us with Three little Bones, 


Sls Bones, Which, from their Figure, are call'd Malleus, Incas, 
and Srapes; i. e. the Hammer, the Anvil, and the | 
Stirrup. Theſe Iſhow'd you in my ogy 6 ay 66 
Their Articulation is ſuch, that the Malleus is faſtend 
to the Tymparum, which communicates to them that | 
which 1t receives from the Air. 
Aliletwafte The Muſcle which moves theſe little Bones is plac'd 
in this Ce. in the Barrel of the Drum; it adheres to its upper- | 
part, and is almoſt entirely lodg'd in a particular Pit. 
It produces a ſhort Tendon, which faſtens it to the | 
Procefs, which the Handle of the Hammer obliges to | 
approach to its Head. The Action of this conſiſts in 
pulling the Handle of the Hammer inwards, and in 
ſtretching the Membrane of the Drum, which after- 
wards unbends when the Muſcle ceaſes to pull; for 
the little Bones are fo articulated and mutually 
join'd by Ligaments, that they make a fort of Elaſtick- | 
Spring, which, in conjunction with that of the Drum, 
ſer ves for an Antagoniſt to the Mutcle © 
The Uſe of Anatomiſts are not agreed upon the Uſe of the 
che Drum- ſmall String which lies upon the Membrane of the 
arg. Drum. Some employ it in giving ſome Sound to this 
Membrane, like that upon the Head of a Drew: 
L thers 
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Others alledge, That 'tis only a Branch of the Hearing- 
Nerve, Marching to the External Ear: But Mr. A. 
will have it to be a Double-Muſcle, which has its com- 
non Tendon in the middle of its Length. 

We meet with a long and narrow Meatus that The aque: 
palſes obliquely from this Cavity to the Palate, and is du. 
chriſten d the Agueduct. This Paſſage is partly Car- 
tiagiuous, and partly Membranous. It opens into the 
Mouth by a pretty large Orifice, by the Dvula, and 
near the Slits that lead to the Noſtrils. That the 
Mouth entertains a Correſpondency with this Cavity, 
js plain from the voiding Tobacco-Smoak by the Ears; 
and from this, that Deafiſh Perſons Hear, when one 
ſpeaks into their Mouth. Some have alledg d, That 
this Aqueduct had a little Valve, to prevent the retreat 
of Humours, that were thought to be voided by the 
Mouth 3 but the paſſing of Tobacco-Smoak and Sounds, 
is Evidence that there is no ſuch thing. 

We come next to two Gaps, like two little Win- The Round 
lows ; Une of which is Round, and the other Oval. = 
The latter 1s larger than the former, and it is by them 
that the Impreſſions of the Air reach the following 
ST * 

The Third Cavity, the Entry of which is form'd The Laby- 
by the two foregoing Windows, is compos d of ſeveral 
Conduits 3 and by reaſon of its Turnings and Wind- 
ings, is call d the Labyrinth, The Pipes of which it 

MW conliſts are inveſted with different Names. The Begin- 
d WM ning of the Cavity is call d Veſtibalum, and is nothing 
r. Wl elſe but a Cavity of the Os Petroſum, lying behind the 
t. Feneſtra Ovalis, approaching to a Spherical Figure, 


je nd lind with a Membrane, which is ftrew'd with 
o WM Veſſels: From the Veſtibulum there ſets out Three 
n WY $mi-circular Meatus s, which return to it by another 


2 WM Road. All theſe Three ſurround the Fornzx of the 
Jeſtibulum; and one of em has the Name of Horizontal, 
r WF while the other two are call d Vertical. The Sound 
y paſſes through the Labyrinth, in its march to the 


- F Fourth Cavity. 5 5 
„ 1 The laſt Cavity is calld, from its Figure, the Shell The Gita 
or Snail, The Conduit which leads to it is very | 
narrow; it riſes in a Spiral-Line, and dwindles as it 

nes. In the middle it has a Kernel or Stone, which 


; FF 18 excavated in its middling-part, and makes a ſort of 
chanel to afford a Paſlage to the Shoots of the 
Aa 4 Hearing- 
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| Hearing Nerve. From this Nucleus there ſpring; ; Nuts 
| bony and thin Lamina, which ſteering a Spiral-courſe Mam 
' like a Conduit, divides it all along, as it were, in two: ßes 
but at the ſame time, the Lamina being faſt no where ls Be 
but at the Kernel, it does not hinder the upper-part of Mkidz 
| the Conduit to communicate with the lower, and con. Mite | 
mie pivicen (quently does not make it a Double-Paſſage, * the 
of the Norra: The Nerve of the Seventh Conjugation, call'd 4. Vin 
Auditerius, ditorius Or- the Hearing- Nerve, is divided into Two Mid 
Parts, dix. one Hard, and the other Soft. The Hard, Wis 
after its egreſs from the Ear, is divided into three I 
Bra! :hes; the uppermoſt of which runs to the Fore. Mc? 
h the Eye-lids, and Muſcles of the Fore-head ; Ms 
the middling, to the Cheek, the Noſe, and the Lips; N. 
and the lower, to the Tongue, the Larynx, and the Wi 
Muſcles of the Bone Hhoides, The Soft-part of the 
Hearing- Nerve continues in this laſt Cavity, where it 
is quite loſt, and performs the ſame office that the 
Optick- Nerve does in the Eye. 5 

Before I finiſn this Deſcription of the Eat, I am 
oblig d to acquaint you, in a few words, how the Senſe | 
ot Hearing is perform d. The External Air being toſsd 
by the very quick and nimble Concuſſions, enters the 
Firit Meatus and ſtrikes upon the Drum; and that 
Membrane being thus jogg d, ſhakes the ſmall String | 
behind it, and the three little Bones that are knit to | 
it; and by that means conveys the External Motion 
to the Internal Air : Upon which, this Air ſubtilizes | 
it ſelf, and tortifies its Agitation in the Windings of 
the Labyrinth and by entring into the Spiral Cochlea, 
as advancing from a broader to a narrower ſpace; the 
| Air, I ſay, thus ſubtilizd and fortify'd, communicates | 
I it ſelf to the Nerve, which conveys it to the Common I * 
jt Lenſorium. So that theſe different Modifications of the Wl © 
= Air move the Soul to form the Senſation which we call 


The method 
at Hearing. 


ound For Hearing is no Action, but only the recep- | 
tion of the Impreſſion of the Air into the Nerves | 
that viſit the Ear, ST 


* — FS 2 * 


„ The Third Senſe, that remains to be Demonſtrated, | | 
| Th woe. is that of Smelling. The Organ of this is the Noſe, I * 
[i wich I ſhall divide, as well as the Eye and the Ear, 


1 into the External and Internal Parts. 


10 


The ra or The External Noſe is all that Part, that offers it ſelf, 
che xu! CO Our Qutward View. "Tis diltinguiſh'd into ny | 


Noe, 8 
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parts, each of which is cloathd with a particular 


Name» The upper part that lies between the two 
pyes 15 call'd the Root of the Noſe ; that below which 
 Bony and 1mmoveable is call d its Dorſum, or 
Ridge 3 the pointed part which is yet lower, goes by 
the Name of its Spina; the Cartilaginous Moveable Tip, 
he Little Globe; the Lateral Parts, the Ale or 
Wings; and the Fleſhy Part which advarices in the 
middle and ſeparates the two Noſtrils, is term'd the 
(1mm, or Pillar of the Noſe. . hs 

The Noſe is ſeated in a high place in order tos Situation, 
receive the Smell that always mounts upwards. Be- 
ins fingle, tis plac d in the middle of the Face, and 
tas order d to be ſingle becauſe one is ſufficient for 
its work. It ſtands above the Mouth, by reaſon 
that this being the Part by which we receive our 
Nouriſhment, the agreeable or diſagreeable Smell of 
the Aliment determines our choice in receiving, or 
recting it. | 1 

The Figure and Magnitude of the Noſe cannot be Its Figure 
ncely adjuſted, becauſe ſome have bigger Noſes than ende Magnk 
others. A great Hawk-Noſe is preferable to a fat 
ne, for beſides that a large Noſe never ſpoils the Face, 
open and wide Noftrils are ſtill better than little 
narrow ones, upon the account of the conveniency of 
Reſpiration, as well as Beauty. 3 

The Noſe is compos d of Skin, Muſcles, Cartilages, ts Comps: 
Bones, Veſſels, Cavities, and Coats. The Bones of fition. 
a Noſe are 1uflictently accounted for in our Oſte- 
010gY + 8 3 . 

The Noſe is cloath'd with a thin fine Skin, which The Skin of 
s without Fat, tor fear the Noſe ſhould become too the Nof. 
big. This want of Fat is the occaſion of its being 
aiily annoy'd by the Cold, which gives it a red 
brown, or Violer-colour. The Skin adheres to the 
Muſcles of the Alæ of the . Noſe: In the Part call'd 
the Colamna it is fungous, and is turn'd or folded 
up in order to cover it, and make an Edging for the 
Noſtrils. V 5 

Upon taking up the Skin, we come in fight of the Its Seven 
Muſcles of the Noſe, which are ſeven in number, viz, Macs. 
one Common, and fix Proper. Of the laſt fort four 
late it, and the other two contract it. All the Muſ- 
cles of this Part are very little, becauſe the Noſe has 
no remarkable Motions to perform, neither is it 

. Proper 
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8 in The two firſt of the Proper Claſs are, the Pyam. 


_ Paw 


The Five Under theſe Muſcles there are five Cartilages, which 


The Inzermal The Veſſels that water the Membrane of the Noſe 
Noſe. 
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proper it ſhould, upon the account that it is oblie 
to be always open to facilitate Reſpiration. $0 

The oma,. The Common Muſcle is a part of the Orbicyly 
25 Muſcle of the Lips; It draws the Noſe downwarg, 
when it brings the Upper Lip to approach the Lower 


Ferne. dales or Triangulares; which ſpring from the Sutyr 
of the Fore-head and are inſerted with a broad Ten 
don in the Ale of the Noſe, which they ſerve to dray 
aſunder. 4 8 

The other two reſemble a Myrtle-Leaf, and zr 


* called Dilatantes, from their ſerving to enlarge the 


The 
dates 


tere. Noſe. They take their riſe from the Bone of the 
Noſe near the Ala, and terminate in the round place 

of the ſame Wing. 5 1 
The cn. The two laſt Muſcles are Inter sal, and lie hidden 
ae nd under the Coat that inveſts the Noſtrils. They ad 
| {mall and Membranous. They ſpring from the inner 
part of the Bone of the Noſe, and are inſerted in ths 
Internal Ala of the Noftril in ©:der to ſhut it. 
You may obſerve that the four Dilatantes are placd 
Externally, and the two Conſtringentes have an Inner 


Situation. 3 


Canibges of form the lower part of the Noſe; for the upper, to 
che Ne. which theſe Cartilages are united, is Bony, The tuo 
Fuperiour Cartilages adhere to two Bones of the Noſe; 
theſe. are broad upwards, but they ſoften and grow 
narrow in their deſcent» The other two, i. e. thoſe 
which form the Alz, are faſten d to their Extremi- 
tics by Membranous Ligaments; and the fifth is 
plac d in the middle for a Partition between the two 

N oſtrils. | | 


Veltckofthe inwardly, are Nerves, Arteries, and Veins. The 
| Nerves are derivd from the ſecond Branch of the 
Fifth Pair; The Arteries ſpring from the External 
Carotid; and the Veins empty themſelves in the! 
External Jugular Vein. Theſe Veſlels paſs under the 
Pit of the Zygoma; and the Inner Orbitary Perfo- 
foration gives a paſlage to a ſmall Shoot of the Nerve 
of the F1r{t Branch of the Sixth Pair, together with 
a Vein from the Internal Jugular, and an Artery from 
ths Internal Carotid, 8 


All 
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n the Veſſels which paſs through the Internal Or- The Externe 
ry Perforation, and the Holes of the Sieve-like- Neg. „e 
ne, are diſpenſed to the Membrane of the Bony- * 
ves The External Veſſels are —_— through 

e Membrane that covers the two little Bones in 

< Noſtril, which in ſome meaſure ſtop up the 
nice of the Maxillary Sinut. This Membrane and 

ge Veſſels deſcend into the very Sinus s; and tis to 
remark d, that it is ſtrew'd with a great number 
{mall Glands which filtrate a white viſcous Liquor, 

id Snot. | Beſides theſe two Sinks, there are tome 
thers that convey a Liquor like the former into the 
yoſtrils. | . . 
The Firſt of theſe Excretory Ducts is the Canalis Excrevory 
alis, which is form'd, as I intimated above, by the Conduis. 
ation of the two Lachrymal Points, that paſs through 

e Foramen of the Os Vngais. Tis by this Paſſage 

at part of the Humours which water the Eye 

i] into the Noſe. The ſecond, is the two Holes of 

te Huus call diFrontales, which unload in the Noſe a 

mot filtrated by the Glands of their Membrane. The 

id is the two Holes of the Sinus s of the Os Sphenoides, 

ere being one on each fide. The fourth is the two 

Nfices of the Maxillary Cavities, which are almoſt 

ways full of Snot, by reaſon that their Slirs do not 

ad tothe Noſe in a declining poſture, as thoſe of the 

ther Hinug s are known to do; for on the contrary. 

hey point upwards. The fifth is the Aqueduct, 

ome part of which is inveſted with the Glandulous 
Membrane of the Noſtrils. In fine, the matter difſ- 

barg d by all theſe Excretory Paſſages and Glands is 

Wat we call Snot; of which the moſt liquid part 

uns through the Hole call d Izc;þvam, and the thicker 
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Noſe Wils through the Noſe-Slits into the Mouth. When 

The Wie is in perfect health theſe Glands ought to filtrate 

the ut a very ſmall quantity, and conſequently there 

1 wa to be ſcarce any ſpawling or running at the 

tne ole, | MO e To 5 | 
the The two Gaps at the Baſis of the Noſe are the The Noftrils. 
rto- Wioſtrils, or the commencement of two Cavities, which 15 
erve Witord a continual Ingreſs and Egreſs to the Air. 


Lach of theſe Cavities divides afterwards into two 


others, one of which aſcends towards the Sieve-like- 
ne, and the other deſcends to the Palate in order 
0 empty it ſelf in the Bottom of the Mouth * the 
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Throat. Tis by the laſt that Drink taken in at 1h 

Mouth ſometimes flies out through the Noſtrils, ,,, 

Snuſh taken at the Noſe falls into the Mout bz. 

There ate two other Conduits lately diſcoyer; 

which run from the Noſtrils to the Mouth, The 

- commence at the Bottom of each Noftril, and paſſin 

over the Palate, perforate it under the fore tert. 

' where they come to a period. 

The Tunice The whole inner capacity of the Noſe is lin d wit 
of che Sole, à pretty thick Coat, which has ſeveral little Hole 
in that part that lies near the Sieve. like. bond 

This Coat is a continuation of the Dura Mar 

which is ſaid to ſend out Fibres through theie Holes and 

theſe Fibres by a ſubſequent dilatation are ſaid to forr 

not only this Tunicle, but likewiſe that of the Moutif 

Tongue, and Lamnx. In the lower part of this Coal 


there grows ſome Hairs which are viſible at the Eni 
of the Noſe, though tis not eaſy to gueſs what UBM" 
they are for. WEE =: 
be Vis of Scarce any part ſerves for more Uſes than the No 
tre Noſe. Il mention four or five that can ſcarce be conteſted df 
In the firſt place it ſerves to convey the Air to thi 
Brain, that being neceſſary for the forming of Anima 
Spirits. In a ſecond place, it affords a Paſſage to th 
Air that inceſſantly enters and departs from thi " 
Lungs; and this is of ſo great importance to Mau 
that he dies as ſoon as the Air is denied Entraneſ " 
The third Uſe is to convey Odours to the MembrandY © 
that line the inner fide of the Bony Leaves of the b 

Noſe; without which ſervice the Sence of Smelling 
would fink. In the laſt place, it contributes to th 
Beauty of the Face. Theſe four Ules are calculated 
tor the External Noſe, for the Ulſe of the Internalf | 
— in its being the principal Organ of Smelg | 

41118, * 1 

The inner The Internal Noſe is fill'd with ſeveral Cartilagis 


pzrt of the nous Plates, ſeparated one from another. Each 
No. Plate is ſplit into ſeveral others, moſt of which arg 
roll d in a Spiral Form. The Extremities of thel8 

Plates terminate at the Root of the Noſe, and the 
Pertorations of the Sieve-like-Bone are nothing el 

but the Intervals by which they are disjoyn d. 
The Uſes of Theſe Laminæ or Plates are particularly defign'd to 
3 ſupport the Inner Coat of the Noſe, which being the 
immediate Organ of Smelling, has a very long Extent 
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- well as all the Organs of Senſe; and upon that 
count tis folded into the little Cavities of the Noſe 
hat lie in ſeveral places, in order to employ all its 
moth in a narrow ſpace 3 and at the fame time it runs 
te round theſe Laminæ, and covers their Surface 


Though this Coat is endow'd with an Exquiſite Th* Besten: 
enſe, as being ſtreak d with an Infinity of Nervous ethscCon. 
dots, yet the Parts of Odorous Bodies are ſo fine, 

hat their Commotion of the Organ would be very 

Tick, if Nature had not aſſiſted it by giving the Tu- 

cle a large Extent ; for by that contrivance a great 

nany Corpuſculum s may ſtrike upon the Tunicle in 

byeral places at the fame time, and fo the Impreſſion 
zenliven d and fortified. . 

Farther ; the Air which paſſes through the Noſtrils norter . 
n order to enter the Breaſt, hurries theſe little Atoms Prem. 
gong with it; fo that if there were not ſo many 
(arities and winding Sinuss form'd by the Intervals 
of theſe Laminæ, the greateſt part of the Odorous 
Particles would be ſweep'd immediately to the Breaſt 
ang with the Air, without affecting the Organ. 

is for the ſame Reaſon that this Tunicle is fur- ris rn 
nnd with ſeveral little Glands, which have Pipes ich Glands. 
that open into the Cavity of the Noſe, and moiſten 
it with a thick Glutinous Humour, that ſerves to 
1 and entangle the dry Exhalations of Odorous 
Bodies. - — ; —_ 

Queſtionleſs, the Length and Extent of this Tu- What occſi- | 
nicle ſerves likewiſe to render the Senſe of Smelling cry 
very lubtile and fine; for we ſee that the greater num“ of Smelling, 
ber of Laminæ in any Animal renders the Noſe more 
fenfible 3 for Hounds have more than any other Ani- 
mal, and Men have fewer, 

Here, we mult obſerve that the Olfactory Nerves The Diftriu- 
ſhoot through the Holes of the Os Erhmoides ſeveral cad 
mall Branches like Pipes which are loſt in the Nees. 
Inner Tunicle of the Noſe: ſo that the manner of 
dmelling may be drawn by a neceflary conſequence _ 
from the Structure of the Parts. To draw it up in a 
tew words: FE N 8 : 

The little Atoms that exhale from Odoriferous HowneSente 
Bodies, are carry'd along with the Air to the Noſe, vertarni'de 
where, by ſtriking upon its Inner Membrane, they 
10g the ſmall Pipes of the Olfactory Nerves : m—_ 
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The Tunicle whole inner capacity of the Noſe is lin'd u: 
of the Nole, The wh FTE Noſe is lin d Wit 


The Uſe oF Scarce any part ſerves for more Uſes than the Noi 
die Noſe. N 


Tac irnet 


which run from the Noſtrils to the Mouth. The 


theſe Fibres by a ſubſequent dilatation are ſaid to ford 
not only this Tunicle, but likewiſe that of the Moutf 
Tongue, and Lamynx. In the lower part of this Coal 


that he dies as ſoon as the Air is denied Entrancs 


Beauty of the Face. Theſe four Ules are calculated 
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Throat, Tis by the laſt that Drink taken in at th. 
Mouth ſometimes flies out through the Noſtrils ,,, 
dnuſh taken at the Noſe falls into the Mouth. *' © 
There are two other Conduits lately diſcoverd 


commence at the Bottom of each Noſtril, and paſſin 
over the Palate, perforate it under the fore. teeth 
where they come to a period. 


a pretty thick Coat, which has ſeveral little Hole 
in that part that lies near the Sieve. like. bond 
This Coat is a continuation cf the Dura Mal 
which is ſaid to ſendout Fibres through theie Holes, and 


there grows ſome Hairs which are viſible at the Entrf 
of the Noſe, though tis not eaſy to gueſs what UF 
they are for. b 


Tn mention four or five that can ſcarce be conteſted 
In the firſt place it ferves to convey the Air to th 
Brain, that being neceſſary for the forming of Anima 
Spirits. In a ſecond place, it affords a Paſſage to thi 
Air that inceſſantly enters and departs from thi 
Lunge; and this is of fo great importance to Many 
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The third Lk is to convey Odours to the Membrand 
that line the inner fide of the Bony Leaves of thF 
Noſe; without 5 which ſervice the Sence of Smelling 
would fink. In the laſt place, it contributes to thll 


tor the External Noſe, for the Ute of the Internal 
conſiſts in its being the principal Organ of Smely 
ling. f 
The Internal Noſe is fill d with ſeveral Cartilagis 


part ef the nous Plates, ſeparated one from another. Each 


Noſe, 


Plate is ſplit into ſeveral others, moſt of which ail 


roll'd in a Spiral Form. The Extremities of thel 
Plates terminate at the Root of the Noſe, and th8 
Perforations of the Sieve-like-Bone are nothing elle 
bur the Intervals by which they are disjoyn'd. ; 


4 0 : . . & { 
The Vis of Theſe Laminæ or Plates are particularly deſign d o 


he Cavities 3 2 : ; ] 
ofthe Xo, ſupport the Inner Coat of the Noſe, which being the 


immediate Organ of Selling, has a very long En 
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- well as all the Organs of Senſe; and upon that 
count tis folded into the little Cavities of the Noſe 
tat lie in ſeveral places, in order to employ all its 
Iugth in a narrow ſpace 3 and at the ſame time it runs 
dite round theſe Laminæ, and covers their Surface 


Though this Coat is endow'd with an Exquiſite Th: Reafons 
enſe, as being ſtreak d with an Infinity of Nervous ↄrchsCot. 


zenliven d and tortified. 
Farther ; the Air which paſſes through the Noſtrils br dt hes 
n order to enter the Breaſt, hurries theſe little Atoms xxren. | 


mh'd with ſeveral little Glands, which have Pipes wich Glands. 
that open into the Cavity of the Noſe, and moiſten 

it with a thick Glutinous Humour, that ſerves to 

top and entangle the dry Exhalations of Odorous 

Bodies. — 

Queſtionleſs, the Length and Extent of this Tu- What occſi- 
nice ſerves likewiſe to render the Senſe of Smelling Men | 
very lubtile and fine; for we fee that the greater num- of Smelling. 
ber of Laminæ in any Animal renders the Noſe more i 
lenſible; for Hounds have more than any other Ani- 
mal, and Men have fewer. 2 
Here, we mult obferve that the Olfactory Nerves The Diftrihu- 
ſhoot through the Holes of the Os Erhmoides ſeveral des 
(mall Branches like Pipes which are loſt in the news. © 
inner Tunicle of the Noſe: fo that the manner of 
melling may be drawn by a neceflary conſequence 
irom the Structure of the Parts. To draw it up in a 
few words: | VV 

The little Atoms that exhale from Odoriferous Bensene 
Bodies, are carry d along with the Air to the Noſe, dernde 
where, by ſtriking upon its Inner Membrane, they 
0g the ſmall Pipes of the Olfactory Nerves : N 
ately 
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1 | | The Checks 
 heve no 
Muſcles. 


The Checks. The Round Prominence that lies under the Eyes 
between the Noſe and the Ear, is called the Poman} 
or Ball of the Cheek, which is uſually of a ruddyl 
Colour, and for as much as it reddens more in tha 


The looſe part that lies under this is call d the Cheek! 


Mouth; the two Extremities of that Slit are called 
the Corners of the Mouth; the riſing prominent 


part of the Under Lip is termd the Chin; and the 


namely, the Cutaneus and Buccinator : But I allot em 
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ately the ſubtile matter with which they are fil 

partakes of this jogging motion, which by verty. e!“ 

the continuity, flies in a moment to the Corpora g Tl 

ata or chamfer d Eminences, where theſe Nerves tz ben 
| their riſe, and where our Soul being acquainted wi 
' the different undulations that each Object is capt!" 
i to occafion in the Spirits, perceives that this js ach 
; Impreſſion of an Odorous Body. Now this git ia 
li birth to the Senſation call'd Swelling. Smelling therefo 7 
9 is not an Action, but a paſſive quality of the off”?! 
1 factory Nerves in receiving the Impreſſion that Odi Is 
q rous Bodies make by vertue of their Exhalations, | N 
| 5 5 p 
| The Tf, We are now arrivd at the Fourth Senſe, nameli 1 
N that of Taſting, which deſerves our regard as mud e 
as the former, as being made by the ſame Hand. 
0 The Organ of Taſt is the Tongue, one of MA 
{| | The Moch Parts contain d in the Mouth. But before we enter uno * 
; that, twill be proper to premiſe an Account off. 
j the External Parts of that Cavity, which goes by thi" 
_ 6 6 Name of the Mouth. 0 
j The Lip The Lips are the External Parts of the Moutlf i 


There are two of them, one above and anothef 
below. They conſiſt of a fungous Fleſh, and ar 
cover d with a very thin Coat, which is continuou 
with that of the Mouth. Before we launch into the 
Muſcles that move em, well firſt take off the Ex4 
ternal Parts that furround 'em. | 


Paſſion of Shame, is likewiſe ſtyld the Seat of Shame. 
or Bucca, becauſe it ſwells when one ſounds a Trum- 
pet. The upper part of the Upper Lip is call'd A. 
tax; the Slit between the two Lips is ſtyld the} 


parts of the Lips are chriſten d Prolabia; the lower 


fleſhy part under the Chin is nam d Buccula. 
Some Authors aſſign to the Cheeks two Muſcles, 


none; for the former of theſe two retains 8 the 
| | - — ES 8 6 wer- ; 


when we Laugh. 
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lower- Jau, and the ſecond ought to be thrown in to 
the Lips. 


(als four retain to the Upper, and four to the 
lower-Lip. Of the Common fort two are allotted to 
ach Lip. So that the ſix Muſcles on each fide, with 
he odd one, make up the number of Thirteen. 

The Firſt of the Proper Claſs, which belongs to the 


h Riſe 1rom the Upper-Jaw-Bone, where the Fore- 
ſeeth or the Inciſores are plac d. Tis inſerted in the 
lpper-Lip, which it pulls upwards. 


| The Second, which is the Antagoniſt to the former, 
«call d Triangularis. It ſprings from the Lateral and 2: 


External part of the Baſis of the Lower-Jaw-Bone, 
nd is inſerted near the Corner of the Mouth in the 
lpper-Lip, which it pulls downwards. 
The Third, call'd Montanus, or the Square-Muſcle, 


ind the Lower-part of the Chin, and from the Root 
if the Fore-Teeth of the Lower-Jaw 3 and terminates 
n the Brim of the Lower-Lip, which it draws 
(OWN. _ | „„ | „ 
The Fourth Muſcle is the Antagoniſt of the laſt, 
ind is call'd Caninus, becauſe it riſes from the Upper- 
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The Lips have thirteen Muſcles, eight of which are The Thir- 
pculiar or Proper, and five Common. Of the Proper of che Lines 


pper-Lip, is call d Inciſivus, by reaſon that it takes es: 


ONT WAH, 


s allotted to the Lower-Lip. It riſes from the Fore .,. 


10 
Canmus. 


ſaw-Bone, above the Deus Caninus or Eye-Tooth, 


and is inſerted in the Lower-Lip near the Corner of 
the Mouth, in order to pull up this Lip. 
The Fitth Muſcle, or the firſt of the Common ſort, 


of 


b the Zygomaticus, fo call d from its Origin, which is 2y5vnaices. 


deriy d from the Zygoma. Tis inſerted in the Corner 
of the Mouth, in order to draw it towards the Ears. 
This Muſcle is likewite nam d Riſor, becauſe it Acts 


The Sixth Muſcle, or the Second of the Common 


12 


fort, is the Buccinator, fo calld from its Action in B 


ſwelling and enlarging the Cheek when we Blow or 
Sound a Trumpet. It takes its riſe from the Roots of 


the Grinders of both Jaws, and terminates in the 


Lircumference of the Lips. 


„The Laſt, which is the thirteenth or odd Muſcle, . 
is call'd Orbicularis. This is the Fleſh that encompaſſes g4toy, 


the two Lips, like a Sphincter; and ſhuts the Mouth, 
drawing them together, [Tis likewiſe by at 
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of its Action that we make Mouths, by ſhooting 
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the Lips. 3 | | 
The Glands The Lips have ſeveral Glands, which one may ej 10 
obne FPS feel with the Tip of his Tongue, for they lie un " 
the Coat that covers the Lips. Theſe Glands are HNA 


niſh'd with little Arteries and Veins 3 bur tis to Ml 


obſery'd, That beſides theſe, there are ſeveral othy 0 
Glands in the Mouth, which make a Secretion of! i 
quor by ſeveral little Excretory Pipes, and ſerve il; 

moiſten the Tongue, and promote the diffolution WM i 
the Aliment. | 9 + th 


The Mouth 
ought to be 


© Titles 


The Parts en- 
clos'd in the 


The Gures. 


When the Mouth is well made, with Ruby Ly 
it contributes much to a Beautiful Face. The Mou ii 
is of a contrary Mold from the Eyes; for a Lin: 
Mouth is always handſomeſt, whereas the Largeſt H 
are only ſuch. - | : 

The Parts enclosd in the Mouth are the Gun 
the Teeth, the Palate, the Ovula, the Almonds, ul; 


the Tongue. All thele I ſhall deſcribe to you, excexiiW7 


ing the Teeth, which I have already diſpatchd in nll; 
Oſteology. fo | - 

The Gum, conſiſt of a hard and ſolid fort of Fe 
that poſſeſſes the upper-part of the Areoli or Socket: 


in which the Teeth are planted. When the Teeth a 


corrupted, ſometimes ſmall Abſceſſes happen in thi 
Gums, which we are obligd to open with the Pon! 
ot a Lancet. The Gums ſerve to keep the Teeth tit 


in their Sockets; for they are knit ſtrongly to thn 


Teeth, and for that reaſon, when we mean to Draw WE 
Tooth, we are oblig'd to ſeparate the Gum that! 


faſten d to it, for fear of rending it, or taking off ſom 


The Palate. 


part of it along with the Tooth. EP 
The Palate is the Upper-part of the Mouth. Soni 
call it Heaven, or the Roof of the Mouth, becauſe ti. 
ſomewhat Concavous. Tis form'd by the MaxillaryM: 
Bones and the Bone of the Palate ; and is cover 4M 


with a thick ſhrivelld Membrane, as well as the Ink 


Its Coat full 
of Glands. 


of the Cheeks and the Mouth. 5 


The Subſtance of this Tunicle is ſtrew'd all owe, 
with Conglomerate Glands, which are continued toff 
the Tonſillæ or Almonds. Theſe Glands ſeparate a fort 
of Serolity, which they diſcharge into the Mouth b) 
ee of little Pipes that perforate it as if twee 
a Sieve. 2 


The 
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The Yvula is a ſmall Pyramidal Prominence that x1 
1angs down from the Palate upon the Root of the The four 
Tongue. Tis form'd by the union of two little Round _ 
yuſcles that ſpring from the Septum or Partition-wall 
of the Note. Theſe Muſcles ſerve to raiſe it; and when 
their Action ceaſes, it falls by its own weight. Upon 
the Sides of the Vxvula we meet with two Arches, which 
ue the Mouth of the Rime Naſales ; theſe Arches conſiſt 
if Semi-circular Fibres, cover d with a thin Skin upon 
which littie Glandulous Grams are diſpers d. When 
the Semi-circular Arches {ſtretch themſelves length- 
wie, they become ſtraight, in order to confine the 
tir within the Mouth when we blow or heave up 
the Cheeks 3 they likewiſe ſtop the entry of the Lar)nx, 
ad ſo hinder the Air to ſpring out from the Aſpera 
teria, when we breathe in performing the tame 
Action. When we mean to give the Air an ex: with- 
qt opening the Mouth, we make a 1notion in the 
Throat that raiſes theſe Arches; and when the Fibres 
ale to act and bend to their natural poſture, theſe 
Mages are enlarg d. Commonly we allot four 
ulcles to the Vvula, for the Pertormance of its Mo- 
tons. 5 


The two other Muſcles are the Periſtaphylini Interni, 16. 16 
mich take their riſe from the Inner- Wing of the bah 
Perigoides Proceſs, where there ſtands a little 
movable Cartilage that miniſters to their Motion. 
lter that, they mount along the Wing of the Proceſs, 
Wind are inſerted in the Vvala. Theſe four Muſcles, 
wich are very ſmall, and are rather muſculous Fibres 
Nan true Muicles, ſerve to advance and draw back the 
Voula, when we ſwallow Victuals. „„ 
Ottentimes the Vvula is (well'd and inflam d; and 2 
bmetimes it runs out to ſuch a length, that we are ν e. 
Woliz'd to cut off the Tip of it. 
The Ancients allotted it ſeveral Uſes, to which it proper 
las no title; ſuch as that of Modifying the Air, and Co 
ng the Bow of the Voice, to uſe Riolanuts words. 5 
but tis certain this ſott Part cannot modike the Air. 
— 5 Bb Tis 
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Tis true, when the Vvula is loſt, the Voice is hoarſe 
but that proceeds from the ſame Cauſe that deſtroyd 
the Voxla ; from an Ulcer, for Inſtance, that at once 
conſum'd the Vvula, and at the ſame time corroded. | 
or otherwiſe damag'd the Muſcles and Cartilages of the 


Larynv; which being thus robb'd of their Elaftick. 


Spring and due Pliableneſs, are uncapable of giving 
the Modification of a clear and clean Sound to the Aj; 


that paſles through that Pipe. 


17. 1 
p LAH 


Larynx. 


the Oeſophagus. 
18. 18 


Papillary Bodies of which it conſiſts. 


dl Siruarian is ſeated in the Mouth, under the Arch of the 
Palate. Its Figure is fo contriv d, as to qualifie it to Hag: 
ſweep the whole Mouth, for it runs from a broad Baſis 


end Figure. , 
almoſt ro a Point. 
Its Magni- 
22 that of the Mouth. 
mer; and when tis too flaggy and moiſt, as in Chi 
dtren, they can't well pronounce Articulate Words. 
The Compe- 


ments and Mulcles. 


19 Tis cover d with a pretty ſtrong Membrane that 
ſupplies the place of the Epidermis. Under that Mem- 


The Tuni- 
gle of the 


Tongue, brane there's a Viſcous Subſtance, which is indifferent 


thick, and full of Holes like a Sieve ; being White on 
that ſide which touches the Outer Membrane, and 


Black on the reverſe. This is eaſily perceiv'd in the 


Tongue of an Oxe. 


Upon each fide of the Vvula, betwixt the Lannr 
and the Muſcles of the Os Hoides, there ſtands a Con. 
globate Gland, which I ſhew'd you in ſpeaking of the| 
Theſe two Glands are call'd Zonſillæ or Ang. 
dale, in regard they reſemble Blanch'd Almonds. They 
are furniſh'd with all ſorts of Veſſels, and ſtrain out 
the Krum that moiſtens the Tongue, the Larynv, and 


The laſt Part that remains to be view'd, within the 
The Tongue. Mouth, is the Tongue or Lingua, fo call'd from the 
Latin word Lingere, which ſignifies to Lick. . The An-! 
cients were ſenſible of its Excellency, when they en- 

titled it, The Inſtrument of Speech : And the Anatomiſts 

of this Age cannot but admire it as much, now that} 

they have diſcover d its true Structure, which indeed is 

_ altogether ſurprizing, in regard of the infinity of the} 


The Tongue is a Compoſition made up of ſeveral 


— we Parts, viz. Membranes, Fleſh, Veſſels, Glands, Liga 


The 


ach: 


, | . 7 | G 
Its Size is indifferent bulky, and proportion d to 35 


When tis too ſhort, we cannot 
jhoot it out; when tis too thick, it makes us ſtam- 


It 
to the 
Its M 
Bridle 
ten 
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The Fleſh of the Tongue is of a peculiar Nature, and 20 
ch as is not to be found in any other Part of the ag Ficſhof. 
body. Tis all over Fibrous, and rather Muſculous“e ©9729 
MW than Glanculous; being encompaſs d with Fibres which 
un in a ſtraight Line from the Baſis to its Tip, and 
- W jaw it in or ſhorten it. | 
in the middle of the Fleſh there are different forts 
r of Fibres 3 ſome of which are ſtraight, others oblique 

ind tranſverſe, and others again imitate the Texture 
of Matts, which deſcend from above, downwards. 
- WM Tis by the means of theſe Fibres that the Tongue 
moves it felt, and turns like an Eel in the Mouth. 
Theſe Fibres are interlac d with Fat and little Glands 
wards the Baſis; which renders the Tongue pliant 
nd fupple, and occaſions the nice and agrecable Taſte 
the Tongues of Animals. | $8 
The Tongue is furniſh'd with ſeveral Nerves from The Veſſel 
the Fitrh and Ninth Pair, moſt of which are loſt in its Tongue. 
wbſtance, and eſpecially in its Tunicles. Its Arteries 21. 22 
re Branches of the Carotides, and its Veins repair tots Nerves. 


n-te Jugulars. Theſe are call d Ravine, and arc open'd 22. 22 
ts ¶ vith good ſucceſs in Quinſies. They are plac d on the N "OM 
at i txo ſides of the Bridle, EE 8 

Is 


In this Organ we meet with four big Glands, two 1 
of which, ſeated near the Raninæ, are called Hipoglottides; The Clinds | 
nd the other two, being plac'd on the two fides ot Torgue. | 
the Tongue, are nam d Sublinguale. All of em ſtrain 9 
auc a Serotity, like a fort of Saliva, which they 
lis üſcharge by fmall Pipes into the Mouth, near the 
ums. ä 


OY It has two Ligaments, one which knits its Baſis l. Liga 
notige the Os Hyordes, and another larger one inſerted in ens. 


Wis Middling and Lower-part, which is call'd the 

ul-Wridle of the Tongue. In New-born Children we 

ten meet with a ſupernumerary third Ligament, 

craig ehich hinders them to fuck, for ſometimes it extends 

ao the very Tip of the Tongue, and in that caſe we 

Fat it with a Pair of Sciſſor s. ” = 3. 

Though the Tongue conſiſts of a Fibrous and Muſ- Th Eight 
wlous Subſtance, and by that means is qualify d to de "whe 
turn it ſelf any way in the Mouth; yet it is furniſh'd 

Wh Muſcles for the Performance of its great Motions, 

lach as that of ſhooting out of the Mouth, or retiring 

to it. Theſe Muſcles are Eight in number, there 

ting Four on each fide. 5 5 


157 | Of the Face, and its Parts. 1 
23.23 The Firſt Pair is the Cehqlolſi, which ſpring from I u 
The Two the Lower-part of the Chin, and are inſerted in the th 
mg Anterior and Interior-part of the Tongue, in order to © g 

Tf draw it out of the Mouth. ; i 1 
24. 24 The Second is the Sty/og/ofſ, which ſpring from the Þ © 


| The Two Hyloides Proceſs, and terminate in the Lateral and I th. 


 Srilegldi.  Ypper-part of the Tongue, in order to pull it upwards, © wh 
As. 4 5 "The Bafogleſſ are the Third, which riſe 2 of the rec 
Th? Two Upper-part of the Baits of the Os Hyoides, and are th 
Befeg!oJi. interted in the Root of the Tongue. This moves it Þ the 
+ towards the Bottom of the Mouth. i 
26. 26 The Cerateg/ofſt, or the Fourth Pair, take their riſe I on 
The Two from the Upper-part of the Corns of the Os Hyoides, } per 
Crag and are inſerted in the ſides of the Tongue. This Pair M | 
pulls it aſide and backwards, When theſe four Muſcles in 
on each fide act ſucceſſwely, they move the Tongue be 
| round. PS = 1 
The Uſes of The Tongue ſerves for four Uſes, 1. To aſſiſt the Ml tv; 
the Tongue. Chewing Faculty, by turning the Morſels in the ach 
Mouth. 2. To promote Deglutition or Swallowing, ? 


by preſling the Aliment againſt the Roof of the f 7 

Mouth, and fo obliging it to enter the Ocſophagus, Ml The 

3- Jo join with the Lips in Articulating the Voice, I fac 

tor it is by their joint- Motions that the Air ſpringing W ſav 

from the Lungs, is form'd into Words. 4. To be the nit! 
principal Organ of Taſte. 5 1 % © 

Ihare ſhown you the Membrane that inveſts the [ug 

The Gris Tongue, and the Viſcous Subſtance that lies under- thrc 
Papillare of nrath. Now, beſides theſe two Parts, there is under Lig 
be Tongue. them a Coat, which is call d Corpus Papillare, and ib Veil 
all over full ot the Nerves of the Fifth and Ninth Pair. cut 

28 This Tunicle, or Corpus Papillare, gives riſe to theſ ten; 
TheVicos Nervous Papills that penetrate the Viſcous Subſtance Che 
* and terminate in the Surface of the Tongue. ByW in © 
virtue of theſe Papillæ the Tongue perceives the diff. T 
„ T9. -- . Duet 
If you will but take the Pains to boil the Tongue and 


of Beaſts, you will perceive an infinity of theſe ſmall] con 
Prominences riſing out of the Membrane of the Tongue Yeir 

and reſembling the Teeth of Wooll- Cards. pint 
nen the This Mechanical Structure gives us to know, that Mul 
Senſe of Tae Taſte conſiſts in the fluttering of the Spirits of tha is t. 
1 ongue, causd by the Salts of the Aliment, whic it in 
ſtrike upon the Nerves in which they are contain d; andi unde 

that the Senſe of Taſte is occaſion d by theſe furrering the . 
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We conclude therefore that the Salts of every thing 
that touches the Tongue, by grating againſt the Pa- 
lary Prominences, occaſion Undulations within em, 


A vhich in the ſame moment are imparted to the Spirits 


contain'd in the Nerves, and by theſe tranimitted ro 

the Corpora Striata with which they are continuous, and 

which repreſent to the Soul ſuch Impreſſions as they 

receive. So that Taſting is not the doing of any 

thing, but only the receiving of Impreſſions upon 

the Papillary Bodies, which are form'd of the Extre- 

mities of the Nerves of the Tongue, Theſe Impreſſi— 

ons are firſt given by the Saporous Bodies, which pro- 

perly ſpeaking are the Salts of the Aliment. e 
Having engag d to ſhew you all the new Diſcoveries The 8H 

in this Anatomy, I ſhall hniſh this Lecture with a Veftel. 

Demonſtration of the Salivary Veſſels. 5 
Theſe Veſſels are four in number, two of which There are 

being ſuperior, ſpring from the Parotides; and the Four ofthem 

other two which are inferior, riſe out of the Maxillary 

Glands, All of em open into the Mouth. 
The Parotiaes are very big Conglomerate Glands, 29 


| They are plac'd behind the Ears, and fill up all that Two ofthem 


ſpace that lies between the hinder corner of the Lower- ting from 


law and the Maſtoides-Proceſs. They are furniſh'd © ONO 


wth Arteries from the Carotides, which reach within 
their Subſtance 3 and Veins which run off to the 
ſugular Veins. Out of this Blood which paſles 
through their Subſtance, a Secretion is made of a 
Liquor call d Saliva, which is received by two 
Velſels nam'd Salivares, and theſe Veſſels are torm'd 
out of ſeveral little Branches, which unite upon their 
departure from the Glands, and marching, along the 
Cheeks, make a breach through the middle ot them 
in order to terminate in the Mouth. 

The Maxillary Glands are ſo called, becauſe they „ 
ae ſeated under the lower /Maxilla, between the Larynæ 8 0 


and the Os Hyoides, Theſe Glands which are of a ritt from e 


Conglomerate Nature, are equipp d with Arteries, Maxillary 
Veins, and Ductus Salivares, which are form'd by the Sd. 
pint union of ſeveral Branches under the Digaſtrick 
Muſcle. The Saliva being ſtrained out by theſe Glands, 
s taken up by thoſe Salivary Ducts, which unload 
it in the Mouth. The Ducts open into the Mouth 
under the Tip of the Tongue, upon the two ſides of 
the Frænum, by the Lower Fore-Teeth, a 

b..3 8 Theſe 
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0 F the FACE, and its Parts, 


The Uſes of Theſe four big Glands are deſign'd to make à conti. 4 


theſe Glends 


2nd Ducts, 


nual ſeparation of the Saliva, and convey it by the 
four Ductus Saltvares to the Mouth, where it a; © 


the Part of the ficſt diſſolver of the Aliment, as! 


taught you before under the head of Digeſtion, 1 
The Natural Situation of theſe Glands is extream 
convenient for their function. The Parotides are 


lodg d in a Cavity, moſt of which is Bony; and be- 


ſiides, the Corner of the Lower-Jaw which preſſes them 


in the time of chewing, obliges the Saliva to depart 
from theſe Glands and to repair to the Mouth, Tis 


true indeed the Maxillary Glands are not ſqueez d by 


any Bony Part; but after all, they are preſs d down | 
by the Digaſtrick Muſcles, which being employ in 
pulling the Lower-Jaw downwards, grow thicker 


every time that the Mouth opens, and by vertue of 


the Swelling of their Body preſs the Saliva out of 


theſe Glands into the Mouth. 


It appears therefore that theſe four Glands are  } 
ſeated, that the Motions of the Jaw promote the 
Egreis of the Saliva into the Mouth; and this ve 
experience in ſpeaking and yawning, though even then 
the Motions ot the Jaw are not 1o conſiderable as in 
the caſe of Chewing. Nay, ſometimes in yawning, 1 


_ theſe Glands are io forcibly wring'd by the great 


dilatation of the Mouth, that the Saliva flies with an 
impetuous force a great way out of the Mouth, 


Now, GENTLEMEN, I have finiſhd what I had 
to ſay upon the Organs of the Four Senſes. I have 
contented my ſelf with diflecting and unfolding 1 
all the Elaſtick Springs and Particles that enter into 
their Compoſition: And I am perſuaded you are 
convinc'd as well as I that all the Actions which re- 
fult from em, are a neceſſary conſequence of the natu- 
ral diſpoſition of their Parts. 5 
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The NIN TH DEMONSTRATION. 


Of the Parts of the UP PER-LIMBS. 


at I divided the Humane Body into the 
Trunk and the Limbs. In the foregoing Le- 
ures I gave you an Ample Demonſtration of all the 
Parts of the Trunk; ſo it remains only to preſent L 
thoſe of the Limbs to your View. This I mean to o 
perform in Two Demonſtrations; for theſe Parts (f 
ue ſo numerous, that I cannot pretend to ſhew you \ 
them in one Lecture. 
In the Beginning of this Anatomy, I acquainted 1 
you that the Limbs were Four in number, vid. Two y 
Superior, call d the Arms, and Two Inferior nam'd i 
the Legs. The Former are the Subject of this Days | 
Demonſtration, and the Latter you ſhall ſee to bj 
Oo, 

I have hitherto forbore to entertain you with a | 
general Diſcourſe of the Muſcles and their Motions ; «| 
tor I foreſaw that this would be the moſt convenient 1 
place for that piece of Inſtruction, in regard that this 
and the enſuing Demonſtrations have ſcarce any thing | 
to treat of but the Muſcles. 9 i 

MY OLOGY is a Science which treats of the Muſ- Agi: I 
cles in particular. That Name is deriv'd from two Etymology. 
Greek Words, namely Mus, which ſignifies a Mouſe, 
and A5 O, i. e. Diſcourſe; for there are ſome Muſcles 
that reſemble a Mouſe very much. | 1 

All the Inciſions that a Surgeon makes upon a Hu- A SMpeon's 
mane Body, ought to follow the Direction of the Obligaionrs 
Fibres of the Mufcles. Now, how can he ſatisfy ——4 
the Rules of his Art, if he is ignorant of the Situation“ 
and Structure of the Muſcles? This therefore is the 
Part of Anatomy which he ought to prefer to its 
other Companions; for without it he would ſtill be 
in danger of mangling thoſe upon whom he performs 
his Operations. 


B. — GENTLEMEN, to call to mind, 
t 


! is 
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cles in ge- 


whe their Parts and their Motions, I think it requifite to 
give you an exact Account of the Muſcles in ge. 
neral, and of the principal Syſtems form'd upon 


Ot the Mul. Before I commence the Deſcription of the Muſcles, 8 


that head: and foraſmuch as Steno has ſpoke moſt of 
their Structure, I ſhall begin with an Abridgment of 


his Thoughts. 
The Defini- A Mulcle is defin'd an Organical Part, which is a 
ton of a Texture of Fibres, conſiſting of Arteries, Veins, Nerves, 
_— and Lymphatick Veſſels. All voluntary Motions are 
perform'd by the means of the Muſcles. 
But the order and ranking of the Fibres is diver- 
ſify d according to their reſpective motions. All the 


Fleſhy Fibres terminate in a Nervous Extremity, | 


which is commonly call'd the Head and the Tail of 

the Muſcle, and theſe are its Tendons. The Venter 

or Middle of every Muſcle is Carnous. Each Fibre 

makes at leaſt three {traight unequal Lines, which 

make Alternate Angles, theſe Angles being ſo call d, 

becauſe the Line which forms em runs between two 
Parallels. „„ 

The Compo- All Muſcles have likewiſe ſeveral Beds, or Lays, of 

cer ſtraight and Tranlverle Eibres: andall thoſe of the fame 

eng rank are drawn up in the fare Plan, ſo as to form a 

Parallelogram, or rather a Rhomboides , the two oppo- 

lite ſides of which are parallel and make acute Angles: 

the two other {ides make two oppoſite Tendons with- 

out the Parallelogram or the Oblong. All this Area 

or Surface of the Nhamboides is compos'd of Parallel 

Fibres, which form Tendons by their mutual coition; 


{ov that the Tendon has as many Nervous Fibres, as | 


the [enter of the Mulcle. 


The Femes In each Plan or Area of Fibres, there are always | 


of we FMS Tree Figures, of which the firſt. and the laſt are al. 


ways oppolite, and that in the middle makes the 
Rhomboides, Several Lays of Parallel Fibres, by ad- 
ding a dimenſion of thickneſs, form what we call a 
 Parallelepipedam, in order to make a ſimple Mulcle, 


ot th2Mulcle. 


for a compound Muſcle is only a combination ot ſeve- 


| ral Parallelepipedum. 15 
The Cue ot All the Strength of the Muſcles depends upon the 
1 multitude and union of their Fibres; and according 
to Stenos Experiment, the Muſcle call'd Eracilis In- 
terns will bear Fifty pound Weight without break- 
ing. In the mean time we muſt not imagine that 
| different 
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ferent diſpoſitions of the Muſcular Fibres are always 
calculated for moving the Parts in a different way. 


There are ſome Muſcles which have bur one fort The Diſpoti- 
of Motion, and yet their Fibres are ſo rank'd as to pibres of he 
form two Muſcles; of this we have an Inſtance in the Muſcles. 


Muſcle call d Semi-Nervoſus. In ſome Mulcles the 
Fibres run in a ſtraight Line length- ways, in others 
they obſerve a Spiral Courſe; and in others again 
there are two rows of Fibres which ſpring from the 


two ſides of a Tendon like the two Beards of a 


Quill : 


ES Ye Vi | "© The Motion 
All the Fleſhy Fibres of the Venter of a Me 3 


are leſs compact than thoſe of a Tendon. 


Motion of the Muſcles proceeds from the contraction 
or ſhortning of the Carnous Fibres which draw in 


the Tendons; and theſe Tendons are ſometimes 
doable, ſometimes triple, &c. as in the Breeps 
and Triceps Muſcles; nay ſometimes the fleſhy part 
is double, as in the Digaſtrick Muſcle. 


The Nerves enter the Muſcle ſometimes at the Ex- 


tremity and ſometimes at the Venter; after having diſ- The Muſdes 


renſed ſeveral Branches to the peculiar Membranes. In Jie e 


tne, the Muſcles are ſerviceable in all the different mo- 


tions of our Members: for ſome are calculated for bend- 
ing and others for extending; ſome tor raiſing, others 


tor lowering; ſome for drawing parts together, others 
for enlarging their diſtance ; ſome tor ſhutting, others 
for opening; ſome for preſſing, and others for diſenga- 
ging. In the caſe of violent motions the Muſcles have 
large Tendons ; but ſuch as only open and ſhut, as 
the Sphincters, are without em. 
We muſt remark further that all Muſcles employ'd in 


the fame Motion, are calld Congeneres; and thoſe 
which perform oppoſite Motions are ſtyld Aztago- 


mite, | 
As for the number of the Muſcles, it is hard to de- 
termine it, for Authors enlarge it every day, and ſome 
Anatomiſts reckon you up 529. _ N 
Thoſe who deſire a more particular Account ot the 
Structure of the Muſcles, may read the whole Chapter 
of Animal Motion in a Poſthumous Book of Mr. Ter- 
auc's, entituled, de! Uſage des Partier, There they 
will meet with a curious Collection of the moſt In- 
genious Advances that have been made upon the 
greateſt part of the Animal Functions 
ana x A Muicle 
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The Motions A Muſcle has two forts of Motion, namely, Con: 
ofa Muſele. d Extenſion ; in th et 
traction and Extenſion ; in the firſt it ſhortens it 


ſelf, and it lengthens it ſelf in the ſecond ; and this is Ml i 


the Source of all the different Motions of the Body, 
To theſe they add a third, calld a Tonick Motion, 


which happens when ſeveral Muſcles act in concert, f * 
and hold part firm in the ſame poſture, without 


moving it any way: an Inſtance of this we have 
when the four Straight Muſcles of the Eye keep it 
unmov'd and fixd upon one place, or when a Man 


ſtands upright ; for though he does not then actually 


move, yet the Muſcles that keep up that ſtraigbt 
poſture are ſtill acting their Parts. F 


Some Moti- The Motions are either Simple or Compound. Thoſe Ne 
ons are Sim- which tend directly upwards, downwards, forwards, i 


ple and ſome 
. Compound'd, 


becauſe they are perform'd by one ſort of Muſcle. M 


backwards, to the right, or the left, are called Simple, M 


But when ſeveral Muſcles act jointly and ſucceſſively, . 
as when one moves the Arm quite round, it is then a W 


Compound Motion. F 
A Miele Tis oblerv'd that when a Muſcle acts its Part, it“ 
bun of act [wells as being contracted; and that the thickneſs | 
on. enſuing upon the Swelling is always confin'd to the 

Venter, and appears on the outſide, unleſs it be in the 
Muſcles of the Epigaſtrium, which have no Bones to 
reſt upon. _ 1 0 Tres 
A Muſcle al. Jn fine, tis agreed upon that the Muſcles ſerve to 
Sy e move all the Parts of the Body when we pleaſe; but 
ne leaſt ſolid, Es Eo 1 
part. tis hard to conceive how they go about it. This 
\ Queſtion has puzled the moſt inquiſitive Anatomiſts 
of our time; but after all, though the matter be 
difficult, tis not impoſſible to unriddle it; and there- | 
fore we ought not to {it down diſcourag d under the 
ſenſe of the difficulty. Upon that account I ſhall M 

give you an Idea of the Advances of the approv'd | 
Authors upon that head. A 
Tis the Ani. The ſight of a Muſcle gives us to know that it is 


belt n always in a condition to move; but after all, there FF ti 
Maſt, muſt be ſome cauſe that puts it in Motion. 'Tis Þ 


Brain; for as ſoon as the Will is determin d to bow J 
the Wriſt, for Inſtance, the Muſcles immediately 
obey, and the Wriſt is actually bowd; and that 


generally believ d that this cauſe proceeds from the 


after this manner. The Blood which is thrown by I ! 


the Artery into the body of the Muſcle without in- 
| a terruption, | 
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terruption, is always ready to rarity it felf in order {6 
to ſwell the Muſcle ; but that it cannot compaſs of | 
. it ſelf: for it is by a mixture of the Animal juice im- 
IF ported to the Muſcle by the Nerve, that this rarifi- 
MM cation is brought about, which by enlarging the — 
Ml diſtance between the Fibres, ſhortens em, and there- 0 
upon enſues the Motion of that part which is tied to 9 
the Tail of the Muſcle. 5 
This Influx of the Animal Juice into the Muſcles How the A- | 
| never takes place but when we pleaſe; and it is da 
which renders their Motion voluntary. If the Will ““ | 
means that the Arm ſhould reſt, accordingly it reſts ; ö 
if it deſires the Foot to move, preſently the Motion 
enſues: But after ati we muſt not think that the | 
Animal Juice is convey d from the Brain to the | 
IM Muſcles, in the ſame time that the Soul wills the 
Motion; for the Motion follows fo cloſe upon the F 
IM c:(olution of the Will, that the Juice cannot go fo far | | 
In that time. But the caſe lies here. The Nerves 
ue ſo many Conduits full of Animal Juice, and always 
eeady to pour it into the Muſcles where their Extre- 
mities terminate ; and when the Soul refolves to move 
any Muſcle, the Fibres of the Brain preſs gently 
upon the Extremity of the Nerve: Now this com- 
preſſion forwards the Animal Juice with which tlie | 
Nerve is filld, and obliges it to march out at the | 
other Extremity of the Nerve that terminates in the | 
Muſcle z where mingling with the Blood that is never 
wanting in ſuch places, it makes an Ebullition, which 
; follow d by an Intumeſcence or Swelling. - 
To clear up your Idea of this Opinion, I ſhall acongarite © 
make uſe of a Compariſon. The Ciſtern from which chat clears P | 
the Water ſprings that makes Fountains play * _ 
; TRY | pigion, 
is always plac'd in the higheſt part of the Gar- 
den; and ſeveral Pipes run from it to all the 
I Fountains. When the Gardener has a mind to make 
my of theſe Fountains or Water-works play, he opens 


; the Cock of its Pipe, and preſently the Water ſprings 

is up, though at the diſtance of 500 paces from the 

ne | Ciſtern. Now the Brain ſupplies the Office of the 
| 


w Þf Ciſtern, the Nerves are its Pipes, the Muſcles re- 
ly ©} &kmble the Fountains, and the Gardener repreſents 
at the Will, which puts all the Muſcles in Motion when 
y un pleaſes. 5 oy 7 
u- N | 


It 
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this Opinion. 
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If we obſerve what happens in our Motions, we 
will find that every circumſtance confirms this Opi- 
nion. When a Perfon fits unmov'd, he is not ſo 
hot as when he works or walks ; by reaſon that the 


Motion being kept up by ſeveral repeated Efferve. 


{cences augments the Heat, and renders the Circulation 


of the Blood more brisk than in the time of Repoſe. 


the Muſcles, and having in conjunction with the 


Accordingly, if after running you put your Hand 
upon the Heart of the Runner, you ll perceive that 
the Heart beats much faſter than ordinary; for the 
Blood having paſt with a precipitant courſe through 


Animal Juice enflam'd 'em frequently, it returns to 


the Heart with a greater celerity than it commonly 


The Animal 
Juice circu- 


lates as wellas 


Mir Mayeus 


Opinion. 


Though I compar'd the Brain to a Ciſtern, yet we 


cannot think that tis able to contain as much Anima! 
the Blood. Juice as is ſufficient to anſwer all the Motions of a 
Traveller that travels on Foot a whole Day, or of 2 
Black- Smith that is always at Work. That part of 
the Animal Juice which produc'd the firſt Motion, 
after its mingling with the Blood paſſes to the Brain 
by the Circulation, and is there ſeparated to be em- 
ployed again upon freſh Motions. So that the Animal 
juice circulates as well as the Blood, and conſequently ? 
its diſſipation occaſion d by working, is repaired 
by our Victuals; and for that reaſon thoſe Wbo 
work at hard Labour, ought to eat more and oftener ? 


than others. 


em together, perform the whole Motion of the Muſ- 
cle by this means. The Nitro-aereons Corpuſculum 


diſpersd through the whole Extent of the Organ, | 


are ſet on Fire by the heat of the Blood and the 


Influence of the Animal Spirits, which are thrown 
into the Parts by the Nerves, by vertue of the di- 


Upon this, continues he, theſe Fibres twiſt and furl ö 


rection of the Soul or the Impreſſion of ſome Object: 


themſelves like Labels of Parchment exposd to the 
Flame of a Candle, and by contracting themſelves, 
make ſeveral folds in the Fleſhy Fibres, in the ſhort- 
ning of which the contraction of the Muſcle conſiſts. 


And when this Fermentation ceaſes, the Parts re- 


aſſume 


Mr. Mayo is of a peculiar Opinion with reterence 
to this point. He believes that the Membranous 
Fibres which run acroſs the Fleſhy Fibres and gather 
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iſume their natural poſture. But after all, the calm 
ind moderate Motions of which we are capable, are 
ſcarce conſiſtent with the neceſſary quickneſs of ſuch 
Fermentation. 


Mr. Borelli grounds his reflections upon the Nature Mr. Brel 
of the Machine call'd Zig-Zag, or the Graſhopper. Opinion. 


That Machine is compos d of ſeveral little pieces of 
Wood, two and two of which croſs one another in 
the middle, and each of thoſe correſpond with the 
other two by their Extremities; ſo that all of them 
being at liberty to turn upon the Pegs which join em, 
they ſhorten the Machine by widening the Quadri- 
laterums that reſult from their Union, and on the 
contrary lengthen it by extending the 2aadrilaterums 
another way. Now Borell: going upon the proper- 
tits of this Inſtrument, imagines that the inſenſible 
patts of the moving Muſcular Fibres may have a 
Structure of the like nature; and that ſome Spirituous 
Humour being driven with violence or falling preci- 
pitantly into thoſe little Cells which have the Figure 
of a Lozenge, enlarges the diſtance between their Walls, 
and fo rendring them ſquare produces the Inflation in 
which the Action of the Muſcle conſiſts. But this 
Hypotheſis is advanc'd gratis; for neither Diſſection 
nor the Aſſiſtance of Microſcopes give us any En- 
couragement to imagine ſuch a Structure of the Fibres 
of a Muſcle. Ts | RN 5 
Ot all the Hypotheſes that have been yet publiſhd 
with reference to the Motion of the Muſcles; there is 
none ſo plain and natural, as that given in by Mr. 
Brunet in the Fourth Journal of the Progrez de la 
Medicine for the Year 1696. For he ſuppoſes nothing 
in the Organs but what is manifeſt to our Senſes, viz. 
Fibres of ſeveral forts, capable of an Elaſtick Spring, 
bent, rarify'd, and kept extream moveable by the 
fluidity of the Humours which inceſlantly penetrate 
through em, and the heat of the Vapours that con- 
tinually fly off through the Pores of the Veſlels in 
the ſmalleſt Interſtices of the Parts. He makes this 
Remark, that a gentle Emotion cauſed by the boyling 
of a few drops of a Humour or by the Impreſſion of 
any ſharp point, 1s ſufficient to occaſion a moſt vi- 
gorous contraction in a Muſcle; for the Fibre imme- 
diately ſhock d by this Emotion, meeting with other 
neighbouring Fibres in its infinite Vibrations argon d 
1 by 
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by its Elaſtick Rebound, will communicate to them 
an Agitation like to its own, eſpecially if they are | 
Homogeneous and in conſort, as all the fleſhy Fibre 
of one and the ſame Muſcle appear to be, from the 


equality of their Magnitude, Figure, Tenſion and Con- [ 


liſtence. Now (continues he) theſe Fibres will ſhake 
others to which they are knit in ſome place or other, 
inſomuch that the ſhock being carry d from one to 
another through the whole body of the Muſcle, almoſt 
in an Inſtant, that Organ preſently contracts it felt 
with a great force, by pulling in its moſt movable Ex- 
tremity : Juſt as ſeveral Strings plac'd in uniſon upon 
an Inſtrument of Muſick, do all tremble as ſoon as one 
of em is touch d with the Bow, and by endeavouring to 
depart from a ftraight Line, pull violently the Pins 


that faſten 'em. The ſame is the caſe in the Phyficks, 8 
when they explain the Phenomenon of a ſmall Noiſe | 
rais'd in a Wood by the mutual ſhock of two hard 
Bodies, or by a low Voice, which revives in an infinity 
ot places by virtue of the Motion it imparts to the 


Branches and Leaves of the Trees; for theſe like ſo 
many Tongues or Clappers, repeat the Sound, or mo- 


_ difie the Air which is toſsd among em, fo as to mul- 
tiply the Noiſe on all hands: And the reaſon that 


ſatisfies that Phænomenon, will likewiſe ſhew how it 
comes that the leaſt Particle of each Muſcle, which we 


may look upon as à Foreſt of Elaſtick Springs poſſeſs d 


of a ſurpriſing Fineneſs and Agility; that the leaſt 
Particle, I ſay, cannot fo much as quake, but all the 
Springs and the Elaſtick Parts of the intervening Air 
unbend at the fame time, and ſwell up the Muſcle with 
vigorous Efforts ; by reaſon that their various tre- 
mulous Motions require more ſpace, than what 1s ne- 


ceſſary for a ſtate of Repoſe, or in the time of an or- 
dinary and unperceivable Action. 


'Tis true, the Fibres of a Muſcle being pack'd up 
cloſe in a Membrane, are not ſuſceptible of ſuch Com- 


overcome ſuch Obſtacles as were to act upon the ſame 
Leaver with it, though at a much greater diſtance 


trom the Center of Reſt, and conſequently with a 


great 
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motions as to cauſe a conſiderable Contraction 3 but 
Nature ſtood in need only of a firm and quick Con- 
traction within a narrow ſpace ; for the Muſcles being 
inſerted near rhe Joints, tor the conveniency of her 
Motions, the power of theſe Organs was calculated to | 
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oreat advantage; as tis plain from the Rules of the 


Mechanicks. 

It the leaſt Irritation can throw a Muſcle into moſt 
vehement Contractions, it may, by way of Recom- 
pence, be ſurmounted, in its greateſt Efforts, by a very 
weak Cauſe. For we ſee that 1n a great Bell, all the Parts 
of which ſhake and humm together, with a force that 
ſurpaſſes that which ſtruck it many millions of times; 
we ſee, I fay, that its Sound ſtops and ceaſes as ſoon as 


we apply our Finger, or any, pliable Body. In like 


manner, all the tremulous Motions of the Threads of 
of a Muſcle, which mutually fortifie one another's 
Agitation, will eaſily be ſuſpended, either by being 
pull d with the contracted Antagoniſt Muſcle, or by 
the aflux of ſome Humour that either unbends or 
ſtiffens ſome of em, or by a new preſſure that breaks 
their conſort. © 


This Author finds no great difficulty in accounting 


for Voluntary Motions ; for the MÆAquilibrium, which 
the Muſcles uſually are in, or at leaſt may eaſily re- 
cover, making us ſenſible that we have a power to 
move our Members at pleaſure, when an unperceivable 


Emotion happens, that of it ſelf diſpoſes the Muſcle to 


contract it ſelf, by exciting a Pleaſure or Satisfaction 
in the Soul, we voluntarily conſent to it; and this is 
what we call a Free Action: And foraſmuch as it is 
more probable, that, in order to move the Muſcles, 
the Soul is immediately united to their Fibre Motrices, 


than to the Origin of the Nerves which lies at ſuch a 


liſtance; this Syſtem brands for Ch:meara's the Animal 


Spirits, the Nervous Juice, and all that has been put in 


their room, ſuch as Impreſs d Qualities, and the Tre- 
mulous Motions communicated from the Brain to all 
the Organs of Motion by the mediation of the Nerves : 
And it attributes to the Nerves Three principal Utes. 
ln the firſt place; By virtue of their Firmneſs, they 
keep all the Fibres of the Organs (to which they are 
diſtributed) in a condition to perform their office. 
In the next place; By virtue of their Pliantneſs, 


Elaſtick Spring, and Mobility, they fortifie and enliven 
the Action of the Cauſes of Motion in theſe Parts. A 


third Uſe conſiſts in diſperſing through the other Parts 


to which they are knit by ſome Fibres, the Impreſſion 


they receiv'd in the tormer. 


But 
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or the Action of Objects, Cc. continue much the I une 


We miſt 
trace the 
particular 
Muſcles. 


The Lower. 
Jaw has Six 
Muſcles on 
each hac. 
See theſe in 

the 7th Ta. 


Hle. 


The C rot ge 


_ xigres, 
* 


from the Upper- part of the Os Petroſum. 


from the Third and Fifth Pair; fo that its Wounds J Di 


Of the Parts of the UP YE R-LI NBS. 


But the Conſequences our Author draws from the and 
foregoing Hypotheſis, are wonderful. For by a juſt BY fibr 
compariſon of a Muſele to a Pendulum, he accounts tor Ml and 
the continual Pulſations of the Heart, the Alternative MY the 
Contractions of the Organs of Reſpiration, &c, by MI this 
making it our, That it their Cauſes, whether the Mg. Act. 
tion of the Humours, or the Agitation of Vapours, i « t 


the fame, theſe Contractions will ſeem Regular: But MY only 
if the Inward Heat encreaſes or diminiſhes, if any bo. 
Change happens in the Ordinary Irritation of the Mat. ker 
ter which touches theſe Muſcles, their Motions will  T 
certainly prove Irregular, or be ſtronger or weaker ies 
than they are in a Natural ſtate. The Periods of tte 
Fevers and ſeveral other Diſeaſes are likewiſe Corollaries lov 
of the ſame Syſtem. To conclude, Twere to be int 
wiſh'd that Monſieur Brunet would purtue theſe h. 
Thoughts, and ſet em in as clear a Light as they are J 
capable of: Perhaps they might afford as great Light I ne 
to the Theory of Phyſick, as the Circulation of the Lor 
Blood it ſelf, which has work d ſuch an Alteration upon de 
our Jaza's of the Animal Oeconomy. 9 1 
| | | | Wit 

Thus, GENTLEMEN, I have preſented you with che 
an Account of the Muſcles in General; and I am now Ackt 
ready to Demonſtrate each of em in Particular. But 1 
before I fall upon thoſe of the Arm, which are the prin- Ine 
cipal Subject of This Day's Lecture, that I may omit ud 
nothing, I mean to Deſcribe the Muſcles of the Lower. lo. 
Jam, the Os Hyoides, the Head, and the Neck. ut 
The Lower-Jaw performs its Motions by the means 050 
of Twelve Muicles, that is, Six on each ſide; of whith, Mt 
Four are employ'd in Shutting it, and Two ſerve to Ie 
Open it. CS Fit 
The Firſt of thoſe whoſe Office is to Shut, is the bir 
Crotaphites or Temporal-Muſcle. It ſprings from the Lo 
Lateral and Lower part of the Coronal-Bone, from FF | 


the Middling and Inferior-part of the Os Parietale, and Ne 
It paſſes Ki 
under the Zygomatick Proceſs, and is inſerted with a A the 
ſhort, ſtrong and Nervous Tendon in the Corona of 7 Ex 
che Lower-Jaw. This Muſcle is furniſh'd with Nerves Y *' 


are oftentimes Mortal, by reaſon of the Convulſions e 
they cauſe. Its Arteries ſpring from the Can; It 
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ind its Veins empty themſelves in the Fugalarer, Its 
libres run from the Circumference to the Center, 
nd that is one of the Reaſons why we ought to avoid 
the —_ upon it. Tis Remark'd, That 
his Muſcle has Three particular qualities that ſortifie its 


335 


\&ion. 1. Being plac d immediately under the Bones 


of the Skull, it is cover d with the Pericranium. 2. It 
uns under the Zygoma, which ſeems to be deſign d 


only for a Guard to it. 3. Its Tendon is lind both 
above and below with Fleſh, which, like a Cuſhion, 


keeps it from being injur d. 


The Second Muſcle is the Pterygoides Exterior, which ©/*54e 


les from the Pterygoides Proceſs, and is inſerted in the 
Interſtice betwixt the Head and the Corone of the 
Lower-Jaw. Tis call'd Occultus, or Hidden, in regard 
that tis hard to Demonſtrate it without breaking the 
w. Zone. = 5 

The Maſſeter is the Third. It has two Origins; 
ome from the Cheek Bone, and the other from the 
lower- part of the Zygoma; and likewiſe two Inſertions, 


Exterior. 


Maſſeter. 


me in the External Corner of the Jaw, and the other in 


ts Middle. The Fibres of this Muſcle croſs one another 


n the form of an A; for thoſe which come from the 
(heek-bone run to the Corner of the Jaw, and thoſe 


the Zygoma repair to the Middle of the Jaw, 
The Prerygoiaes Interior, or the Fourth Muſcle, be- 
eins from the Inner- part of the Pterygoiges Procels, 
and terminates in the Inner-part of the Corner of the 
lower-Jaw. We muſt obſerve, That of theſe Four 
Muſcles, Two are knit to the Corona, namely, the 
Cotaphites to its Outſide, and the Pterygoides Exterior 


to the Inſide; and that Two are knit to the Corner of 


Prerygvidas 


Interior, 


the ſaw, viz, the Maſſeter on the Outſide, and the 


Nerygoides Interior on the Inſide. They all concurr 


G 
Digaſtricus, 


he MT vintly to the Action of Chewing, by drawing up the 
he JB lower-Jaw to the Upper, and joining em very cloſe. 
m The Fifth Muſcle, or the Firſt of the Openers, is 
nd YI the Caranexs, ſo call d becauſe tis ſpread upon the 
Jes Kin. It ſprings from the Upper-part of the Srernum, 
| 2 Y the Clavicula, and the Acromeon, and is inſerted in the 
of External: part of the Baſis of the Lower-Jaw. _ 
ves The Sixth Muſcle, and the laſt of the Openers, is the 
ids Digaſtricus or Biventer, ſo call d becauſe it has two 
us enters at the two Ends, and a Tendon in the Middle. 
5 It derives its Origin from a Fiſſura or Chink between 
nd | 


SC | the 
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the Os Occipitis and the Maſtoides Proceſs z and afted 


running its Tendon through a Hole in the $:31o;,/,,,Þ ; 
Muſcle, is inſerted in te Lower and Inner- part of tha y 
Chin. If this Muſcle had had its Venter in the Middle H q 


as the other Muſcles have, its ſwelling would hay 


Two Muſcles Tig obſervable, That the Jaw has only two Muscle p 


{cient to 
lower the - 


ſaw 


The [aides 


fas ten Muſ- 
cles on each 
lidle. 


refs'd down the Pharynx, where the Aliment paſſes; ; 

ut its Venters being plac'd at the two ends, it ſwels 
only at thoſe ends when it acts, and ſo the Paſſage of , 
the Aliment is undiſturb'd: _ | . 


to pull it down, by reaſon that its own weight i 
ſufficient for its deſcent 3 but it is equipp'd with 6 
large Muſcles for Shutting it, in regard that a great 
force is requir'd to pull 1t up, and to chew and * 
the Aliment, which it now does commodiouſly by tig 
eans of theſe Muſcles. When the Lower-Jaw moreg n 
2 little forwards or ſidewiſe, theſe Motions are owing 0 
a the Fibres of the Maſſeter that run a-croſs one anvil © 
mmer. 7 „„ 
The 0s Hoides is not articulated with any Bone (i 
but only knit by ten Muſcles, which hold it faſt in ig 
ſituation, juſt as ten Ropes faſtend to the Maſt of 1 fo 


Ship, keep it from falling to one ſide or t'other, OM 1; 


AA 


Genio!. Jo; deus. 


BB 


| Mylo-hyciaca: 


CC 


879 le. oideus. 


tion for the Paſſage of the Digaſtrick. It draws the 


The Cor avo. 
Joidetis. 


theſe ten Muſcles, there are five on each ſidle. 

The Firſt is rhe Genioſhoideus, which ſprings from 
the Lower and Inner- part of the Chin, and is inſerted i pr. 
in the Upper-part of the Baſis of the Os Hyeides, which pa 
it pulls upwards. ON J 


The Second, vic. Mylohyoiders, ſprings from rig an 


Inner- part of the fide of the Lower-Jaw, near tha 1/ 


Grinders; and is inſerted in the Lateral-part of tie br 
Hhoides- Bone, which it pulls upwards and fidewiſe. MY 

The Third, namely, the $:ylohyordens, ſprings from 
the Extremity of the Styloides Procels, and is inſerted! 
in the Cornu of the Hyoides; for which reaſon ſons} 
call Sty/o-Cerato-Hyoidens, This Muſcle has a Perfora- 


Fieiges 4de.. 335 
The Third, call'd Coraco-Hyoideus, ſprings from the! 
Coracoides Proceſs of the Shoulder-blade, and term 
nates in the Lower and Lateral-part of the Baſis of t. 
Hyoides, which it draws ſidewiſe downwards. This 
Muſcle is ſtyld Digaſtrick, as having two Venter s #! 
the two ends, and its Tendon in the middle, th 
being the Part that touches the Internal 5 | 
1 e ——— 
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Artery and the Jugular-Vein ; ſo that if its Venter had 
ſtood in the middle, its Inflation had diſturb'd the 
Motion of the Blood in theſe Veflels. This is evi- 
dence, that Nature has ſhewn her artful Ingenuity 
in the Structure of the Muſcles, as much as in that of 
the other Parts. 5 5 | 

The Sterno-hyoidens, or the Fifth Muſcle of this Bone, EE 
begins at the Inner- part of the Firſt Boneof the Sternum, The Sterne- 
and aſcending along the Wind- pipe, is inſerted in the 294% 
Baſis of the Os Hyoides, which it pulls down. Theſe 
Muſcles, in conjunction with thoſe of the other fide, are 
the Inſtruments by which the Os Hyoiaes performs its 
Motions, which conſiſt in rifing and falling in the time 
of Swallowing, in order to facilitate that Action: But 
the Stylo-byoides ſerve for a particular Ute, namely, to 
pull the Cornua of the Os Hyordes towards their Head or 
Original, and fo enlarge the Capacity of the Pharynx; 
for, as I ſaid in the Oſteology, the principal Uſe of the 
Hoides- Bone, which has the form of a Creſcent, con- 
ſits in forming the Capacity of the Pharynx. 1 

The Head accompliſhes all its Motions by virtue of The Fonrteer 
Fourteen Muſcles, that is, Seven on each ſide; of a wee 
which one draws it down, tour raiſe it, and twWo move 
it in a Semi- circular Line. 1 

The Firſt is the Sterno-Clinomaſtoiddeus, which de- F 
reſſes the Head. It riſes in the Upper and Lateral- e. 
part of the Firſt Bone of the Sterzam, and the Middle 2c. © 
o the Clavicula; from whence it aſcends obliquely, 
and is inſerted in the Upper part of the Proceſs 
Maſtoides. This Muſcle lowers: the Head upon the 
Breatt by bowing it, and makes the Nod which we 
commonly take for a mark of Conſent. 

The Second Muſcle, which is the Firſt of the Ele 
tures, is call d Splenicas, from its Figure, which re- The 6 lenicus. 
ſembles that of the Spleen. It ſprings from the tops 
of the Spinal Proceſſes of the five Uppermoſt Yertebra 
of the Back, and the three Lowermoſt of the Neck 
and aſcending a little obliquely, is inſerted in the 
Poſterior and Lateral-part of the Occiput. 5 

The Third is the Complexas, to call d trom its ſeveral H 
forts of Fibres, It ſprings trom the Tranſverſe Pro- The cam. 
ceſſes of the ſame Vertebræ as the Splenicus, and reaches?“ 
obliquely to the Poſterior and Middle: part of the Oc- 
put, where it terminates, This and the preceding 
Muſcle croſs one another like a St. Aadrew's Croſs, 
— 2 The 
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the Occiput. | 


The Fifth is the Rectus Minor, which ſprings from 
a {mall Prominence in the Poſterior-part of the Firſt © 
Vertebra of the Neck, and is inſerted in the Occipur, 3 
This Muſcle is ſeated under the Fourth. Both the one © 
and the other are call'd Ref or Straight, in regard 
that their Fibres run in a direct Line from their Source 
to their Inſertion. We muſt take notice, That there 
are four Muſcles on each fide, which raiſe up the Head, 
and only one that pulls it down; by reaſon that the 
Vertebræ of the Neck which ſerve for a Pivot or Axis 
to the Head, are not plac'd directly in the middle, 
1o that the weight of the Head leaning more forwards, 
one Muſcle is ſufficient to bow it, whereas four have 
enough to hold it up. This we all experience from 
our natural inclination to bend the Head, and from 
the neceſſity we lie under of recommending frequently 
to Children the decorum of holding up their Head. 
Ihe Sixth Mulcle, or the Firſt of thoſe which move 
it in a Semi-circular way, is the Obliquus Major, which 
is thrown in among the Muſcles of the Head, tho 
neither its Riſe nor its Inſertion are in that Part, It 
{prings from the Spine of the Second Vertebra of the 
Neck, and marches to its Oblique Inſertion in the 


Tranſverſe Procels of the Firſt. 


The Seventh and laſt Muſcle of the Head is the 
Obliquns Minor, which ſprings from the Occiput, and 
marches to its Oblique Inſertion in the Tranſverſe Pro- 
cels of the Firit Fertebra, at the fame place with the 
former. Commonly its Origin is taken for its Inler-? 
tion; but that's a Vulgar Errour. The two Oblique? 
Muſcles ot the fame fide, by pulling this Tranſverſe 
| Proceſs, make the Head perform a Semi-circular Mo- 
tion; by reaſon that the Head does not move upon the 
Firit Vertebra, but upon the Second, which has a Tooth- 
like Proceſs, round which the Firſt Vertebra turns as! 
a Wheel round an Axle-tree» Theſe Muſcles accom- 
pliſh that Motion of the Head to the Right and Left, 
N commonly imports a tacit denial of ſome- 

thing. . 1 


Of the Parts of the UPBPBER-LI MBS. 

The Fourth is the Rectus Major, ſo call d not from 
its bigneſs, which is but indifferent, but by way ot 
compariſon to the next, which is yet ſmaller than it. 
It ſprings from the Extremity of the Acute Proceſs of 
the Second Vertebra of the Neck, and is inſerted in 
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; The Ninth Demonſtration. _ 389 
The Neck has two Motions. It bows, and it ex- The Fight 
t ends it felt ; and that by the means of Eight Muſcles; 1 
t. I mean four on each fide, two of which bend and F 
two ſtretch out the Neck. EEE LS 
n Kalenus, the firit of the Inflevores or Benders, N 

'Y takes its Name from its reſemblance of a Scalenum- The Scalenus. 
Triangle. It has two Origins, which leave a ſpace 
ſt ¶ between them for the paſſage of the Veſſels; one of 
. them being deriv'd from the upper part of the firſt 
Vw Rib, and the other from rhe Clavicula. Its Inſertion 
d I in the Extremities of the Tranſverſe Proceſſes of 
ce the three and four uppermoſt Vertebræ of the Neck, 
| _ it bows by pulling it forwards and down- 

2 M8 Wards. | | 
he The Second Inflexor, is the Longus or Nectus. It 0 
s riſes from the Lateral Part of the Body of the Four GU: 
©, YN Upper Vertebræ of the Back, and ends in the body of 
ds, tte Upper Vertebræ of the Neck and ſometimes in the 
i (cciput, It joins with the Scalenus in bowing the 
ck. 8 | 
my The Third, which is the firſt Extender, is call d 
rmfas, in regard that it derives its Origin from the 
yvnous Proceſſes of the Fourth and Fifth uppermoſt 
ietebræ of the Back, and is inſerted in all the 
"ll pines of the Six J ertebræ ot the Neck, which it 
ho. txtends. 5 . | 7 

It The Fourth Muſcle of the Neck, or the Second Trarfterſne, 
the et the Extenſores, is nam d Jranſverſus, by realon 
the that it begins at the Tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Five 
lhper Fertebre of the Back, and ends at the Extre- 

Foiy of the Third and Fourth uppermoſt Vertebra of 
and the Neck which it extends. You muſt know that 
e en all theſe Muſcles act with joint forces, they 
the ep the Neck firm and ſtraight ; and when an 4 


Si no 4 


ler- vor and an Extenſor, for Inſtance, the Scalenus 
— ad Tranſverſus of the ſame ſide, when theſe I ſay 


q » in concert, they bend the Head to one Shoul- 

ln the Interſtices of the Muſcles of the Neck there The jug dar 
Ine ſeveral little Glands call d Jugular, trom their Glands. 
F:companying the Veſſels of that Name. Their Mag- 

Iutude and Figures are various; but they are knit to 

ene another by Membranes and Veſſels; and their 
ubſtance reſembles that of the /ſfarillares, T hey 

Ji: Fourteen in number, and their Office is to ſepa- 

4 r= | SY rate 
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rate the Lymph which is carry'd off by the Lymph: © 
tick Veſſels of all theſe Muſcles- Tis the Obſtruction Al * 
of theſe Glands that cauſes the King s-Evil. 4 
The Shoul- The Shoulder-blade is mov'd up and down, for- 
e parts wards and backwards, by the means of four Proper 
| FO" TI Common Muſcles. The Two Common Muß.“ 
| cles are the Latiſſimus and the Profundus, which, 
Mm though detign'd for the Arm, faſten upon the Shoul-“ 
q der-blade as they pals, and in ſome meaſure aſſiſt it? 
| 11" Mom N 
P The Firſt of the Proper Muſcles is the Trape dium 
The Ie. Or Cucullaris, fo call d from its reſembling a Monks 
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bf  #. Cowl. Ir begins from the poſteriour part of th 
U Occiput, from the Spine of the Six Interior Vertelra i / 
1 of the Neck, and the Nine uppermoſt of the Back; F 
l and terminates in the whole Spine of the Shoulder 
| blade and in the External Part of the Clavicula which g 
| touches the Acromion. Purſuant to the diverſity off . 
| | its Origins and Fibres, it performs ſeveral different 

[ Motions. The Fibres that deſcend from the Occip; , 
| litt vp the Shoulder-bladez thoſe which come from : 
the Sprae of the Neck pull it backwards, and tho | 
| from the Jertebræ of the Back draw it downg " 


wards- x | 1 
4 The Second is the Rh beides, fo call d from i ©; 
2 Klam. having the Figure of a Lozenge. Tis placd unde 
2 the Trape⁊ium and ariſes from the Spine of the thres 
lower Vertebræ of the Neck, and the three Superiotl 
Vertebræ of the Back; being inſerted in the whois 
Baſis ot the Scapula, which it pulls backwards. 
R Ihe Third is the Zevator Proprius; which ſpring 
Leerer Pre from the Tranſverſe Proceſſes of the four Upper Jen 
piv. tebre of the Neck, by different heads, which atten 
wards unite and are inſerted in the Upper Angie d 
the Scapula which it draws up. e ; 


— ——U— — u—— — 11220 — * 


8 Ihe Fourth is the Pectoralis Minor, ſeated unde I; 
Peferalis ti. the Pettoralis Major, This Muſcle riſes by way Wy 5 
* digitation from the Second, Third, and Fourrl | 
Upper Ribs of the Thorax, and terminates H x 
the Coracoides-Proceſs of the Scapula, which it pull 
forwards. | ; 4 3 
| The Dienen The Superior Limb which I am now to Demong .. 
n ſtrate, is divided into the Arm, the Cubitus, and ti 8 
| ; Hand. The Arm is that Part that lies between t k 


| Shoulder and the Elbow; the Cubitus is limited 1 
| — IE 1H 
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ne Elbow and the Wriſt; the Hand by the Wriſt 
and the Tops of the Fingers. Theſe Parts are movd 
by ſeveral Muſcles, of which in order. „ 
The Arm performs hve forts of Motion by vertue The Arm bas 
of Nine Muſcles ; two of which, namely the Delte;de,NineMuſcles, 
and IR, it up; two, viz, the Latiſſi- 
my and Rotundus Major, draw it drown ; two, vis. 
the Pefforalis Major and Gracoidæus, pull it for- 
wards; two, namely, the Infra- ſpinator and Roturn- 
dus Minor, pull it back; and in fine, one call d 
Subſcapularis draus it in to the ſide of the Body. 
The Firſt of all theſe Muſcles is the Deltoides, ſo 
call d from its reſemblance of a Greek A. Some call it The Deitely 
Triangularis Humeralis. It begins at the middle of the &. 
Clavicula, the Acremium and the whole Spine of the Soul- 
der- blade; and growing gradually narrower comes to a 
period with a ſtrong Tendon almoſt in the middle of 
the Arm, which it lifts upwards. This Muſcle is 
compounded of Twelve Simple Muſcles, 7; 
The Second is the Smpra-(þ;matus, fo call d, becauſe 
it fills the whole Cavity that lies above the Spina of The Sava 
the Shoulder-blade. Ir ſprings from the external part Hina. 
of the Baſis of the Shoulder-blade, extending its 
head from the Superiour Angle to the S124 of that 
Bone, and is inſerted under the Neck of the Shoulder- 
Bone, which it encompaſles with a broad Tendon, 
and moves upwards. " nes 
The Third is the Latiſſimus, ſo called, becauſe tis w 
very broad. It goes likewite by the Name of Scalptor The Leif 
An, by reaſon that it moves the Arm to the Breech. . 
Ir covers almoſt the whole ſide of the Back, and 
ſprings from the Three or Four Interior Fertebre of 
the Back, from all the Yertebre of the Loyns, from 
the Spine of the Os Sacrum, the poſterior part of the 
Edge of the Os 1am, and the external part of the 
Interior Short Ribs. In its Progreſs tis knit to the 
Intertour Angle of the Shoulder-blade, and is inſerted 
in the upper and internal part of the Shoulder-Bone, 
3 it pulls downwards ſeveral ways by its different 
ibres. 5 
The Fourth is the RNotundus Major, lo call'd, by Y 
way of diſtinction from another round Mulcle that Th Hav 
is lets than it. It commences at the external part 
of the Inferior Angle of the Scapula, and terminates 
along with the Latiſſimus in the upper and interna! 
| Cc 4 pait 
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part of the Shoulder-Bone, a little under its head. 


which it pulls downwards. 


* 
* 
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Z  . The Fifth is the dee Major, fo cal from in | 


=—_— Situation in the anterior part © 
Major, 


the Breaſt. It 
ſprings from the middle of the Clavicula upon that 


fide that faces the Sternum, and from the lateral and 


middle part of the Stern 


3 and covering part of the 


Thorax, marches to its Infertion by a ſhort and ſtrong 
Tendon in the upper and fore-part of the Shoulder. 
Bone, about four Fingers Breadth under its head, 


: This Muſcle moves the Arm forwards. 
The Coracoi- 
=_” 


The Sixth is the Coracoides, which takes its Name 


405 from its Source, wiz. the Coracoides-Proceſs of the 
| Scapula, and is inſerted in the middle and inner part 
of the Shoulder- Bone. The head of this Muſcle is 

ſhort and Nervous, its Venter or Belly is oblong and 
perforated to oy way to the Nerves that repair to 


rhe Muſcles o 


the Cubitus; and its Tendon is very 


ſtrong. In conjunction with the Pectoral, it moves 


8 the Arm forwards. 


% The Seventh is call'd Sub. ſpinatus, fo called, upon 
pon the account that it all up the whole Cavit7 
| under the Spine of the Scapula. It rifes from the 
outer part of the Baſis of the Scapula, extending its 

head from the lower corner to the Spine; and paſſing 


between the Spina and the Rotundus Minor, marches 
to its Inſertion in the upper back part of the Shoul- 


2 der-Bone which it draws back. 


Refwndu: Mi. The Eighth is the Rotundus Minor, fo calld, in 
pz. regard thar 'tis round and at the tame time lefſer 
85 than the other Rotundus, that I ſhew'd you before. 
It riſes from the lower ſide of the Scapula near its ln. 
terior Corner; and marches to its Inſertion along 
with the Infra: ſpinatus, in the poſteriour and ſupe- 
riour part of the Shoulder-Bone, in order to move it 


backwards. 


which it draws cloſe up to the Ribs. This is the 


Muſcle that School-Boys employ in carrying their 


gatchels to School. 
= All 


JE The Ninth and laſt Muſcle of the Arm, is the 
Saubſcapularis, fo call d, becauſe it lies entirely under 
the Scapula, and fills the Cavity that lies between it 

and the Ribs. It derives its Origin from the Inuer 

Labium of the Baſis of the Scapula, and terminates in 

the inner and ſuperiour part of the Shoulder-Bone, 


ere forts of Motion that I mention'd above: To 


— 
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All theſe Muſcles enable the Arm to perform the 

which there is but one fort to be added, namely, 

that of moving round, which is brought to paſs 

by the Alternate Actions of the firſt Eight Muſ- 


cles. 3 FR . e 8 | 
The Cubitus is divided into two Parts, namely, the The cabin: 


na and the Radius; each of which has their ſepa- bas tuo bert. 


rate Motions, and conſequently peculiar Muſcles. 
The Ulna has only two forts of Motion, viz. that The vlna has 
of Flexion or Bowing, and that of extending it ſelf, fix Muſcles. 
The firſt it compaſſes by the means of two Muſcles, 
namely, the Biceps and Brachiæus Internns; and the 
ſecond by the means of four, viz. the Longus, Brevis, 
Brachieus Externas, and Anconans. „ | 
The Firſt is the Biceps, fo called from its two 
Heads, one of which riſes from the End of the Cora- Tue 
cdes-Proceſs, and the other from the upper part of 
the Cartilaginous Edge of the Glenoides-Cavity of the 
the Scapula, whence it paſſes through a winding 
Cavity in the anteriour and ſuperiour part of the 
thoulder-Bone, and joins the other Head under its 
Neck; the two Heads thus joined make a Venter, which 
deſcending along the fore-part of the Arm, is inſerted 
by one Tendon in a Knob at the upper and inner part 
of the Radius, in order to bow the Arm. . 
The Second is the Brachiæus Internus, ſo called, 
becauſe it is placd in the inner part of the Arm. Brachieus In. 
Tis hid under the Biceps. It riſes from the anteriour “. 
and ſuperiour part of the Shoulder-Bone, and ends in 


Biceps. 


che ſuperior and inner part of the Dina; in order 


to bow the Cubitus, in conjunction with the Bi- 


Y ps. 


The Third, which is the firſt of the Extenders, is 6 
call d Longus, as being the longeſt of the four. It rue Lage. 
ſprings from the ſuperiour tide of the Scapula near 


Fir: Neck, and deſcending along the back-part of the 


Arm, is inſerted in the Olecranum by a ſtrong Ten- 
2 gg is common to it and the two following 
ulcles. ES 


5 


The Fourth is call'd Brevzs, as being ſhorter than 
the former. It ſprings from the poſteriour and ſu- 4 
periour part of the Humerus, and is inſerted along 
with the former in the Proceſs of the Vl called 
Uletranum. . 


7 


e Brevis. © 


The 


Of the Parts of the UprpERr-Lings, | 
The Fifth has the Name of Brachiaus Externys © 
a 


The pracli. as being lodg d in the outer part of the Arm. This is 
. Exrernun that Maſs of Fleſh which ſets out from the poſterior 


The Radis; 


part of the Hamerms, and is inſerted in the Olecyayyy, © 
by the ſame Tendon with the two laſt Muſcles © 
The Sixth is calld Anconæus, from its Situation 
behind the bending of the Elbow, which the Grecian- 
call d Ancon and we Olecranum. Tis the leaſt of all 
theſe Muſcles ; it derives its rife from the lower part 
of the Condylus of the Shoulder-Bone, and deſcending 1! 
between the Ulna and the Radius is inſerted by 
Tendon in the lateral and back-part of the Ulz 
about two or three Fingers breadth under the Elbow. 
This Muſcle joins with the former in ſtretching out 
the Cubitus. p . 4 
The Radins has two forts of Motion, one call'd ©? 
Pronatio, and the other Supinatio, In the former the 
Palm of the Hand is turn'd down, and in the latter 
it looks upwards. There are two Muſcles allotted 
for each Motion, namely, the Rotundus and Qua. 
adratus for the Pronatio, and the Lorgus and the Brevis, 
tor the Sapiaatio. _ | ESL, : ; 
The Firſt of the Pronatores is the Rotandus, ſo 
call d from its round figure; which ſprings by a ſtrong 1 
and carnous head from the Internal Proceſs of the 
Shoulder-Bone, and ends obliquely in a Membranous 
Tendon upon the outſide of the Radius, a little below 73 
the middle. = - 4 
The Second is call d Quadratus from its Quadran- 
gular Figure. It riſes from the inferior and cen al- 
moſt rhe external part of the Vlua, and terminates } 
inthe lower and external part of the Radins. This 
Muicie is plac'd under the rat, and near the Wriſt, 
It ends along with the Kotundus in a Tendon as broad 
as its Head, Ir moves the Radius in a Semicircular 
Line. | b 
The Firſt of the Supinatores is calld Longus, as 
being longer than its fellow. It riſes about three or four 
Fingers breadth above the Outer Proceſs of the Shoul- 
der Bone, and leaning upon the Radius, marches 
to its Inſertion in the inner part of its Inferiour 
Froceſs. : | 9 | 
The Second is the Brevis, ſo call d, by way ot 
diſtinction from its fellow, vi, the Longus. It 
ſprings from rhe lower part of the Inferiour and | 
External 
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External Condylus of the Shoulder-Bone, and turning 
bound the Radius marches from behind, forwards, 
In order to be inſerted in its ſuperiour and anteriour 


dart. This Muſcle in conjunction with the Longus 
turns the Ra airs ſo as to make the Palm of the Hand 
uppermoſt. | * | „„ 
The Hand properly ſo call'd, is the Third Part of The Divifcn 
the Superiout* Limbs. It commences from the Ar- of the Hand. 
ticulation of the Wriſt, and terminates at the Fin- 
gers Ends. It's inner part is calld the Palm, and 
the outer the Back of the Hand. Tis divided into 
the Carpus or Wriſt, the Metacarpus, and the Fin- 
ers. N 
The Hand {is furniſh'd with ſeveral Fingers, for Thehland has 
the conveniency of holding any thing, in which its!“ Fingers. 
Action conſiſts: and what contributes very much to 
the perfection of that Office, their Size and Length 
is different. ] hey are Five in Number, dig. I he 
Thumb, the Fore- Finger, the Middle-Finger, the 
Ring-Finger, arid the Little-Finger: and all of em 
are ſervd with Muſcles as well as the Wriſt ; which I 
am now to preſent to your View. W = 0 
The Carpus piirforms the two Motions of Flexion 8 
and Extention, by the means of Six Muſcles ; Three OT 
of which ſerve to bend, and the other three to ex- 
tend it. Before I commence the Demonſtration of 
theſe Muſcles, let us firſt take a View of the Liga 
ment called Annular, which ſurrounds the Wriſt like 
a Bracelet. This is a very ſtrong Ligament, for be- 
ſides that it ſerves to join the two Bones of the 
Cubitus in the neighbourhood of the Wriſt, it like- 
wile holds faſt all the Tendons of the Muſcles, and 
prevents their flipping out of their places when they 
are in Action. 1 . 
M. AM. alledges, that moſt of the Tendons which 
are ſaid to paſs under the Annular Ligament, have 
each of them a particular Ring, and that theſe Li- 
gamentory Rings are by a miſtake took for one ge- 
nera! Ligament, becauſe they are huddled up and 


knit together. 


Ihe Firſt of the Flexores is call'd Cubitæus Inter- 5 
21s, as being placed along the Os Cubiti; and on ys 
the Inſide of the Arm. It ſprings from the Lower mom, 
and Intertour Condylus ot the Shoulder- Bone, and | 
palling under the Annular Ligament, is inſerted by a 


_ thick 


L the Hai. 
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thick Tendon in the ſmall Bone of the Carpus, that 
lies above the reſt. g 


the Thumb. It runs likewiſe under the Annular 


Ligament. | 

16 The Third is nam'd Palmaris, from its Inſertion © 
The Pan. in the Palm of the Hand. This Muſcle is reckoned 
ris one of the Benders of the Wriſt, though there are 


ſome who confine it entirely to the Palm of the 
Hand. It riſes from the lower and Interiour Condylas 
of the Shoulder-Bone, and paſſes all alone above the 
Annular Ligament, in order to be inſerted in the Skin 


of the Palm of the Hand. 


8 The Firſt of the Extenders is nam'd Cubiteut Ex. | 
The Carey, £7445, from its running along the Outſide of the 
rea. Dlna or Cubit-Bone, It begins at the poſteriour © 

part ot the Olna, and paſſes under the Annular Liga- ©? 
ment in order to be inſerted in the ſuperiour and 
external part of the Bone of the Metacarpus that 


ſupports the Little-Finger - 


183 he Second is the Longus, ſo call d in regard that 
The Logen tis longer than the next. It ſprings from the in- 
8 terior part of the Shoulder-Bone, and marches along 
the Outſide of the Radius, and under the Annular 
Ligament, in order to be inſerted in that Bone of 


the Carpus that ſupports the Fore-Finger. 
19 The Third has the Name of Brevis, as being ſhorter 


Tie &:v;;, than the laſt. It ſprings from the lowermoſt part ot | 


the Shoulder-Bone, and runs along the Nadius and 


under the Annular Ligament, after which tis in- 


ſerted in that Bone of the Carpus that anſwers the 


 Middle-Finger- Some make but one Muſcle of the [ 


two laſt, and chriſten it Radiæus Externus, or accord- 


ing to others, Bicornis, with reference to the double 


Inſertion» But conſidering that it has two Heads 
and two Inſertions. and that their Bodies are mutually 
| ſeparable, we ought rather to keep up a diſtinction 

between m. 3 VVV 

A M of Belides theſe Muſcles, we find at the Root of the 
Elf wihia Hand under the Mons Veneris, a certain Muſculous 

Heap of Fleſh in a ſquare form, This begins at the 
1 Tuhenar, 


1 The Second is call d Radiexs Internut, becauſe it 
Eli In. £UNS along the Radius on the Inſide of the Arm. It © 
“ Afprings from the Lower and Inner Condylus of the 
Shoulder-Bone, and marches along the Radius to its 
Inſertion in the Firft Bone of the Carpus that ſupports | 
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„„ illedge, That it ſerves to render the Hand hollow, and 
do form what we call Diageness Cup, by drawing to- 
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Henar, and ends in the Eighth Bone of the Carpus. 
t appears as if twere two or three Muſcles. Some 


Jl gards the Thenar the Fleſhy Eminence. that lies under 


me Little-Finger. 


The Fingers are capable of ſeveral Motions, viz. The Fingers 


I flexion and Extenſion, Abduftion and Adduction. _ Three 


J Theſe Motions they perform by virtue of Three and Muſcles. 
F twenty Muſcles, Thirteen of which are Common, and 
ren Proper. The Common ones ſerve all the Fingers, 
and are known by the Names of Sublimis, Profundus, 
Extenſor Communis, the Four Lumbricales, and the Six 
reroſſei. The Proper ones are thoſe which are pecu- 
larly calculated for each Finger, viz. five for the 
rhurnb, three for the Fore- Finger, and two for the 


rwenty 


Z Little- Finger. 


The Firſt of the Benders is the Sublimis, ſo call d 


tom its being ſeated above the Second. It ſprings BY 


from the Inner-part of the Interior and Interior Con- 


las of the Shoulder- bone; and divides into four Ten- 
I dons which pats under the Annular Ligament, and are 
I inserted in the Second Row of the Bones of the four 
I bingers, being faſten d in its Paſſage to thoſe of the 

I kirſt, in order to aſſiſt them in bending themſelves, 


Each of theſe Tendons has a ſmall Slit at the further 


end, which afford a Paſſage to the Tendons of the 


Profundus. 


4 *<ndons are enclos d in a long, ſtrong and membra- 


The Second is call d Profundus, with reference to its 


hing deeper in the Arm than the reſt. Tis ſeated * 598 
under the Sublimis. It riſes from the Upper and Inte- 4. 
rtior. part of the Ulna and the Radius; and divides into 

tour Tendons, which paſs under the Annular Liga- 

I ment, and through the Clefts of the Tendons of the 
Sablimis, in order to be inſerted in the Third Row of 

the Bones of the Fingers, which this Muſcle and the 
Jublimis jointly bend. 5 


We muſt take notice, that the Tendons of thele a remark 


two Muſcles are very ſtrong, upon the account that p92 thele 


two Muicles. 


the true Action of the Hand, viz. Apprehenſion, or 


the Holding of things, is pertorm'd by them; That 
the Tendons of the Firſt are perforated to give way to 
J thoſe of the Second, to the end that the Flexion of 


the Fingers may be circular and ſtronger 3 That the 


nous 


— — — 


— —— — — 
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nous Sheath, which hinders em to fly off to the Right 
or Left, or to riſe up againſt the Palm of the Hand in 
their Motions 3 and, in fine, That this Sheath contains | 
a Fat and Oily Humour that moiſtens them in their“ 
continual Motions  _ 2 | 

22 The Third Common Muſcle is calld the Extenſa. 
The Extenſer Communis Major, as being the Greateſt Muſcle, and the M 
Commis. extender of the four Fingers. It rites from the M i 
Poſterior- part of the External and Inferior Condylat off . 
the Shoulder-bone, and before its arrival at the Wriſt. 
divides it ſelf into four flat and (as twere) mem » 
branous Tendons, which paſſing under the Annulari MY i 
Ligament, repair to the Second and the Third Phalanx. M i! 
in order to ſtretch out the Fingers. We muſt obſerve I 
That the Tendons of this Muſcle are contriv'd to be 1 
flat, that they may jut out leſs upon the back of the A 
Hand, through which they paſs ; for that Part had Ti! 
been deform'd, if theſe Tendons had been round. Wei 0 
- muſt remark further, That there's but One Extender 
for Two Benders, becauſe the Strength of the Hand 6: 

0 conſiſts in its Flexion. nn ©: 38 
The Form The Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Muſcles off Yt: 
_ Lumvricats. the Fingers, are the four Lambricales or Worm. like I 
Muſcles, ſo called from their reſemblance of Earth 
worms. They lie in the Palm of the Hand. They In 
ſpring from the Tendons of the Profundus and the Ti 
Annular Ligament ; and then marching to the Inner-“ It 

part of the Fingers, are inſerted in their Second Arti- 
culation, in order to their Adadattion, Adduction, you N 
know, ſignifies that Motion which draws the Fingers Yn 
towards the Thumb; and Abduction imports its * 

reverſe. . | b 
The Three The Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Muſcles are the 
Intereſſei in. Three Interoſſei Interni, ſo calld, becaute upon the 50 
en. Inner. ſide (I mean that where the Palm of the Hand is) I Fi. 
they take up the three Interſtices between the four fef 
Bones of the Metacarpus. They ſpring from the Supe? 
rior- part of theſe Interſtices, and joining their Ten- Nit 
dons with thoſe thoſe of Lumbricales, are inſerted in en 
the Lateral-part of the Bones of the Fingers, which me 
they move towards the Thumb. DIE 0 
| The Three The Eleventh, Twelfth and Thirteenth Common 
1 e Ee Muſcle, are the Three Interoſſei Externi, ſo calld} 
ER from their Situation on the Outſide or that of the 
Back of the Hand. They ſpring from the ſame} 
— Interſtices 


3 
— - 
— 


— 


— 
— 
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ſaterſtices of the Bones of the Metacarpus, and are 
inſerted in the laſt Articulation of the Bones of the 
fingers, which they withdraw from the Thumb, and 
o make the Motion of Abdnuttion. TR. 

The Thumb moves by the means of its pecu- The Thurb 
lar Muſcles, which are Five in number. One of 'em wee” ry 
bends or bows the Thumb, two extend it, one draws ; 
it away from the other Fingers, and one pulls it to- 
wards em. : 

The Firſt of theſe Muſcles is the Flectens Proprius, 


is pts 5 hgh” | 2 
which riſes from the Superior and Interior-part ot the he ls. 


ö Rains, and paſſes under the Annular Ligament and Pr, 
the Thenar; after which tis inſerted in the Firſt and 
Lecond Bone ot the Thumb, which it bends. 


The Second Muſcle of che Thumb, or the Firſt of 2 4 


CY is Extenders, is calld the Longus, as being longer The Lege. 
an the Third. It ſprings from the Upper and 
*Y Ourer-part of the Ulna, and mounting above the 
ladius is inſerted by a forked Tendon in the Second 
Bone of the Thumb, which it ſtretches out. | 


The Third Muſcle of the Thumb, or its Second Ex- 


2 tender, is call'd Brew, by way of diſtinction from the Th. SED 
lat, which is longer. Ic has the fame Origin with 


le laft, and paſſing under the Annular Ligament, 


narches to its Inſertion in the third Bone of the 


he Thumb. In conjunction with the Longus, it ſerves to 
ner firetch out the Thumb. 


CY ris. It ſprings from the Firſt Bone of the Wrift Tue 
ind the Annular Ligament, and 1s inſerted in the 


The Fourth, call d the Thenar, torms the Mons Ve- 26 


Denar 


its &cond Articulation of the Thumb, in order to remove 


I from the other Fingers. 


The Amntithenar, which is the Fifth, riſes from that 


; Bone of the Moetacarpus that ſupports the Middle- 7 


The Ami. 


ie) Finger, and marches to its Inſertion in the Firſt Bone gens, 


I moves it from the Thumb. ? | 


1 of the Thumb, which it pulls to the other Fingers. 


The Fore-Finger pertorms three ſorts of Motion, by The Fore- 


urtue of three Muſcles ; one of which ſtretches it, uber ar 


Ihree Muſ- 


The Firſt of theſe is the Iadicator, io call d, becauſe 28 


Joy ic we point to a Man. It ſprings from the The Indice 
de middling and poſterior-part of the Dlaa, and termi- te. 

2] lates by a Double-Tendon in the Second Phalanx 

ot the Index or Fore-Finger, and in the Tendon of the 


E xtenſor 
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the other Fingers. 


Errenſcr Pre. tender; Which riſes from the lower- part of the 
trius. 


between the Ulna and the Radius paſſes under the 


munis in ſtretching out the Little- Finger. 


_ #hpwhenar, laſt of thoſe of the Superior Limbs, is call d Fhpothenar, 


from the reſt. = 


A Difficulty When one ſees the Fingers of an Organiſt bend and 


remov'd, 


reſpective Motions 3 and would be amaz d to find that 


ſeem only to allow em to ſtretch or bend all together. 
But, in hopes that ſome other Author will unriddle 
the Matter more clearly, I advance, That either the 
| Fibres which in one of the Common Muſcles anſwer to 
the Tendon of the Middle-Finger, for Inſtance, may 
be jogg d without the others, upon the account that 
the Soul may have acquir d a habit of moving ſome at 
pleaſure, without any dependance upon the reſt, * It 


Extenſor Major, in order to join with it in extending 
„„ 

. The Second, call d Indicis Adductor, riſes from the 

, fore: part of the Firſt Bone of the Thumb, and ends in 

the Firſt Bone of the Fore-Finger, which it draws 

towards the Thumb. | 

Ta. . The Third, namely, Iadicis Abductor, ſprings from 

the external and middling-part of the Dua; and! 

paſſing under the Annular Ligament, marches to itz 

Inſertion in the lateral and outer- part of the Bones 

of the Inder, which it pulls towards the other three 

Fingers. if 8 1 

The Litle-. The Little-Finger is capable of Extenſion and 

b ngk. Abduction, by virtue of two Muſcles, one of which 


extends it, and the other enlarges its diſtance from 
20 The Firſt is Extenſar Proprins or its Proper Ex- 
Exterior Condylus of the Shoulder-bone, and running 
Annular Ligament, in order to be inſerted by a] 
Double-Tendon in the Second Articulation of the} 
Little-Finger. This Muſcle aſſiſts the Extexſor Com. 
30 Ihe Second Muſcle of the Little-Finger, and the | 

It ſprings from the little Bone of the Carpus that 


lies above the reſt, and is inſerted on the outſide of the 
Firſt Bone of the Little-Finger, which it pulls away 


extend themſelves a-part with ſo much Agility and 
variety of Poſition, One would be apt to believe that 
each of 'em has particular Muſcles calculated for their 


Anatomy has diſcover'd nothing for molt of em but 
common Benders and one Extender, which would 


wee! 
| Bran 


teach Finger are fo habitually diſpos d as to give it 


and Veins that we meet with in the Arm. 


len Pair of Nerves, which you have ſeen; and the 


WM (rated. | A 


W the Back, Five from the Loins, and Six from the 


Branch of which is loſt in the little Muſcles of the 


„that lie under the Oeſophagut. Tis obervable, That 


Jertebræ; by reaſon that the Articulations of theſe 
mo Vertebræ are different from thoſe of the reſt. 


The Third Pair marches out between the Second The Thus 
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bes with the Muſcles that lie remote from one ano- | 


her, notwithſtanding that they communicate by ſome 
ribres 3 Or elſe, That the other peculiar Muſcles 


ch a mobility or ſtiffneſs, that, when our Will ſays 
he word, the Action of one Common Muſcle either 
noves that Finger, or leaves it in repoſe, while it gives 


different Modification to the other Fingers. SO 


This is the Lift, GENTLEMEN, of all the. Ta proper i 
to take a 


uſcles that I propos d to Demonſtrate This Day. view of the by 


We find no more in the Superiour Limbs, But to give veſſels of 
this our Courſe of Anatomy all its due Perfection, Ihe n. 
wil now preſent to your View all the Nerves, Arteries 


By the Demonſtration of the Brain, you are Thirty Pair 
ktisfy'd, that all the Nerves of the Body ſpring from A 
is Baſis. In a word, they proceed from that Part the Med ds 
which we divided into Two; namely, the Medulla Ob. Spinatir. | 
ima and the Medulla Spinaliss The Firſt ſends forth [1 


cond ſends Thirty more, that are not yet Demon- 


Of the Thirty Pair that proceed from the Spinal Seven Pair 


; fring f. 
Marrow, Seven ſpring from the Neck, Twelve from e N 


. 
* * 
— — — . 0 — —d * 
„ C 2 
- of = * —w 
as 


—— 


* 


0; Sacrum. 5 : 3 
The Firſt Pair of the Nerves of the Neck riſes be- The Fit | 
tween the Occipat and the Firſt Vertebra ; the Poſterior Var. 


cciput, as the Anterior is in the Muſcles of the Neck 


wo. WM 

- — 
- 

2 


this Pair, as well as the next, does not march by the 
kteral, but by the fore and hinder- parts of the 


r — —— 2 — . —— 


— 5 
* 
N * ® * 
& «a Jap od = 
2 
* . 


The Second Pair makes its way through the Firſt The Second 
and Second Vertebra of the Neck, and divides into two? 
Branches, one before, and another behind. The fore- 
Branch is loſt in the Skin of the Face, and the latter in 
* ** of the Head, that are knit to the Second 

ertebra. 5 


and Third Fertebra, and ſo on between the reſt, one 
„ N D d alter 
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The Fourh 


Pair. 


Ide Fifth 


. 


The Sixth 


Pair. 


the Scapala, the Arm, and the Midriff. 


leaſt Branch viſits the Poſterior Muſcles, and th 


21 
Six Nerves 
ferve the 
Muſcles, 


ſympathy with the Brain. Tis likewiſe to be obſervd 
That the greateſt Branches of the Four Lower Pair of 
the Neck join the Firſt Upper Pair of the Back, and 
make together Six Nerves, 1which range all over thi 
Arm to the very Fingers-en / ds. Theſe I come now tc 


# 3 2 
The Firſt 
Nerve of 
the Arm. 


3 
The Second 
Nerve of 
the Arm. 


by the outer-part of the: Arm to the Thumb, the 
| ſecond deſcends obliquely towards the Wriſt ; and the 
third keeping company vyith the Baſilica, runs to its 


34 
The Third 
Nerve of 
the Arm, 


as well as the former, into two Branches; the ſmalleſſ 


Arm. 
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after another, Immediately after its egreſs it ſplic} 


into two Branches; one before, which marches to th 


Flexores or Bending-Muſcles of the Neck; and anorhe# 12 5 
behind, that repairs to its Extenders. . tbe 


The Fourth is no ſooner out, than it divides it fad þ 


of which runs to the poſterior Muſcles of the Neck 
and the largeſt to thoſe of the Shoulder-blade, Ax 
and Diaphragm. 4 s 

The Fifth is likewiſe ſplit into two Branches, th 
ſmalleſt of which runs to the hinder-Muſcles of th 
Neck, and the larger to the Muſcles of the Shoulder! 
bone, Arm, and Midriff, _ ; 

The Sixth is divided, as well as thoſe we ſpoke 
laſt, into a little Branch that is ſpent upon the Nap 
of the Neck, and a great one that viſits the Cavity of 


The Seventh and laſt Pair of the Nerves of the Neel 
differs but little from the former in its Diviſion. Th 


greateſt the Arm and Midriff. 

Tis plain, from the Diſtribution of the Four la 
Pair of the Neck, that they diſpenſe Branches to th 
Midriff, which are conducted thither and ſupported 
by the Mediaſtinum; and thiar occaſions its notabl 


Demonſtrate. | = 
The Firſt, which is the A, mh and the leaſt, is 
ſpent upon the Deltordes-Muſcle and the Skin of thi 


The Second is larger, anc paſſes through the middle 
of the Arm. It detaches Pjranches to the Biceps and 
the Supinator; and when jit arrives at the Cubir, di 
vides it into three Branches, the firſt of which marches 


period in the Skin of the C zbitzs and the Hand. 

The Third joins the Second under the Biceps 
and after the detaching of Branches to the Mulcles 
calld Brachiales, is ſpent upon the a of the 
ST : | 5 ingers, 
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| \ 
zngers, and diſpatches ſmall Twigs to the Thumb, 
ſore-Finger, and Middle-Finger. 
The Fourth is the greateſt of all. It lies very deep 
Ia the Arm, and accompanies the Artery and Vein The Pourch 
ald Baſilica, It diſpenſes Shoots to the External Nerve of | 
(Muſcle of the Cubitus and the Skin of the Inſide of e Am. 
de Arm; but as ſoon as it arrives at the Elbow it 
is into two Branches, one of which glides along the 
ius, and the other the Vina. The firſt of theſe 
ads out five Branches, two of which repair to the 
umb, two to the Fore-Finger, and the fifth 
Io the Middle-Finger. The other Branch diſpatches 
ſuigs to the Extenders of the Fingers, and then is 
oc in the Wriſt. T3 5 
the Fifth joins in with the Fourth, and deſcending 3 

Wong the inner-part of the Arm diſtributes Branches The Fifth 
won tne Vina; and from thence it comes to paſs, Nerve of 
hat when one leans upon any of theſe Branches, the . 
Wim is benumn'd. Then it 1s divided into two 
Fanches, one of which viſits the Benders of the 
fingers and the Wriſts, and loſes the remainder in 
e fame quarter with the former; the other creeps 

Wing the inner and lateral-ſide of the Arm, in order 
r ſend off five Branches, vix. two to the Little- 
"finger, two to the Ring-Finger, and one to the 

Widdle-Finger. * . 
The Sixth and laſt of theſe Nerves is almoſt 
over Cutaneous. It deſcends along the inner- part The Sixth 
che Arm, in company with the Baſilica, and is Nene ofthe 

mfum'd in the Skin of the Elbow and Cubitus and © 

e Common Membrane of the Muſcles. 
This is the Diſtribution of the Nerves of the This Diftri- 
Win, that is met with moſt frequently. But you bacien is 
uſt not be ſurpriz d, if you ſometimes find a di- jercgea. 
Wirlity in their Ramification. This happens not 
nly in the Nerves, but even in the Arteries and 

ans, which vary in their Magnitude as well as in 8 
te Number of their Branches. So much for the 


4 
Nerves of the Arm. We come now to take a View pi N 


> wp 
po 
It +3 
WL. 
* 


St its Arteries and Veins. 


. You may remember, GENT IE MEH N, that the 
ending Great Artery divides into two Branches 
Id Subclavian, which march one on the right Side, 
nnd the other on the left, and paſſing through the 
ers; „ = i _  Chink 
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er Roots, and from thence to the biggeſt of all, 
ad at laſt to the Trunk it ſelt. N 


* 


ens, which ſpring from them, and having join d 9 we 


der Branches both from rhe inſide and outſide of the 


gend, march in a body through the Wriſt, in order ta 
en Wm three conſiderable Veins which are lodg'd in the 
neee under the appellation of Cephalica, Baſilica, and 


44,4. I | 

I The Cephalica is fo called, as being neareſt to the 44 
Wd, by virtue of its ſituation in the upper-part of the The c. 
Wim. Its beginning conſiſts in ſome ima Branches 
ch form a Vein between the Little and the Ring- 
iger, calld Salvatella, that they formerly us d to 

gen in Head- aches and acute Fevers. This Vein paſſing 

"the Wriſt, aſcends along the Radius or the Outer- 

Wit of the Arm, and above the Bending of the Elbow 
W:vin'd by a large Branch from the Mediana; after 

mich, it marches up the Arm, and terminates 1n a 

rat Vein which we call the Axillary. 


10 The Baſilica derives its Name from this, that it is 45 
Oo tiefly ſeated upon a Part which may be reckon'd the The B44, 


bis of the Arm. All the little Veins which ſpring 
tom the five Fingers to the Hand, unite with the other 
Ianches of the Hand, and jointly form three great 
Fanches of which the Baſilica is compos d. One of 
tefe Branches is more ſuperficial than the reſt, and 
that is the Vein which we uſually Open when we Bleed 
Win the Arm; the other is deeper, and conſiſts of two 
ranches, one directing its courſe to the Inner- part of 
he Hand, and the other to the Outer; the third is the 
lan call d Cubitalis, as being the loweſt, and which 
les neareſt the Os Cubiti. Theſe three Branches aſcend 
toward the Arm, and by the way receive a Vein from 
he Mediana; after which, they {lip under the Tendon 
& the Pectoral Muſcle, and unload in the Axillary 
Vein, The Ancients call'd the Right Feceralis, and 
the Left Splenica 3 upon the apprehenſion, that the 
geihbourhood of theſe Viſcera occaſiond a mutual 
ympathy: But all the Opinions of that form, are 


th kd by the Diſcovery of the Circulation. bo 
Nef The Mediana being plac'd between the two Veins 46 
nentiond but now, poſſeſſes the Middle of the Arm, The hd 


nd takes its Name from its Situation. There comes 
branch from between the Thumb and the Fore-Finger, 
1 call d, 


In the five Fingers we meet with ſeveral Branches of The Diſtribu- 
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call d, by ſome, the Cephalica of the Thumb; and thi 
Branch joins another which 177 between the Middlh 

and the Ring-Finger. Theſe two conſpire jointly th 
make a large Vein, which aſcendsalong the Middle of a1 | 

Arm to the Bending of the Elbow, and there divides inty/ 

ꝛwo Branches, in the formof a7: One of theſe Branchq 
terminates in the Cephalica, and the other in the 34 

ſilica; which diſproves the Vulgar Opinion, that thy 
Mediana is form d by the united Branches of the Ceph4. 

lica and Baſilica: However, it is certain, that both 
the one and the other of theſe two Veins are enlarg d 

bu receiving a Branch from the Median. 
The Axillary Of the three Veins now Demonſtrated, there ag 
TOO only two that continue their courſe to the Upper- pat 
ot the Arm; namely, the Cephalica and the Baſilica 

for the Mediana is funk among them. Theſe tuß 

Veins join to a great Veſſel call d the Axillary, trony 

47 its ſituation in the Arm- pits, where it paſſes, in ordef! 
a large dein to aſſume the Name of Szbclavian, and afterwards that 
oder to how Of Vena Cava. The laſt Name does not accrue till thi} 
the Valves. Vein comes to its biggeſt Part, namely, that which 
enters the Heart. 9 


And now, GENTLEMEN, I ſhall conclude thi 

A Caution Demonſt ration with a Caution to Surgeons, advilin 
wich eg them, when they go to Bleed, to take a narrow View 
rence © Of the Parts that lie in the neighbourhood of the Vein 
Blecdirg. of the Arm, in order to avoid the Pricking either d 
the Artery which purſues the ſame Courſe with thi 
Vein call'd Baſilica, or the Tendon of the Biceps Muſcit 

that lies under the Mediana; for the Pricking of all 

Artery, or the Cutting of a Tendon, 1s follow'd by 
troubleſome Accidents that ſink a Surgeons Reputas 

tion. This, indeed, is a great misfortune to our Pro 

teſſion; for the ableſt Surgeons are ſometimes puzz!d 

when they go to Bleed a difficult Arm, in which the 

Veins lie low : And for that reaſon, a Surgeon ought 

to avoid ſuch Accidents, by declining to Bleed in dan. 

gerous Caſes, and venturing rather to be without 
Blood, than to have it at any rate. 1 g 
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The Tenth and Laſt DEMonsTRATION. 


Of the Parts of the INFERIOUR- 


LIMBS. 


yet I ſhall not upon this occaſion paſs over the Muſcles 


of the Breaſt and the Loins. By taking in theſe I ſhall 


obſerve the ſame Order that 1 did in Yeſterday's 
Lecture; for I then ſhewed you not only the Upper- 
Limbs, but likewiſe the Muſcles of the Jaw, of the 
0s Hyoides, of the Head, and of the Neck. 

Having ſpoke already of the two different Motions 


of the Breaſt, namely, its Dilatation and Contra- 
ion, I ſhall now content my felt with the Expli- 
cation of its Muſcles together with thoſe of the 


Loins. 


The Muſcles employ d in dilating the Thorax in 1 
Muſcles, 


the time of Inſpiration, amount to the Number of 
Fifty ſeven. According to the Ancients, Thirty of 
them ſerv'd for dilating the Breaſt, there being Fif- 
teen on each ſide, namely the Subclavian, the Serratas 
Major, the two Serrati Poſteriores, and Eleven In- 


 teroſſe; Externi. The Office of Contracting the Breaſt, 


they allotted to Twenty fix, or Thirteen on each 
ſide, namely, the Triangularis, the Sacrolambaris, and 


Eleven Interoſſei Externi. The Fifty ſeventh is the 


Diaphragm which is employ'd indifferently in both 
theſe Motions. K rn = 
The Firſt of all theſe Muſcles is the Subclavian, 


A 
ſo call'd from its Situation under the Clavicula. This The Suits 


Hough I purpoſe, GENTLEMEN, to enter- 
tain you with a View of the Lower-Limbs, 
and the Parts which enter their Compoſition ; 
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Muſcle takes up the place that lies between the Cla- via. 


vicula and the Firſt Rib. It ſprings from the inter- 
nal and inferiour part of the Clavicula, and is in- 
lerted in the upper part of the Firſt Rib which it 
pulls upwards and outwards. 


D's The 
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BB The Second is the Serratus Major, fo calld, becauſe } 
The Serratw jt is broad, and has Seven or Eight Notches or Teeth | 
* like a Saw. It ſprings from the Internal Baſis of | 

the Shoulder-blade, and is inſerted by Digitation | 


in the Five lowermoſt Long Ribs, and the two up- 


permoſt Short Ones. This Muſcle is very Fleſhy. 
Its Teeth enter into thoſe of the Obliquus Externat 
of the Epigaſtrium, and when it is in Action, it 
pulls the Ribs outwards, and by conſequence dilates 


the Breaſt. 


Ihe Third, namely, the Serratus Poſterior and 
The Serra: Superior, riſes in a broad Tendon: from the Acute | 
Peſtericr and Proceſſes of the Three lowermoſt Vertebræ of the Neck, | 


Spericr. and the Firſt of thoſe of the Back; and being cover d 
by the Rhomborges, marches to an Oblique Inſertion 


by four points in the Four Uppermoſt Ribs, which | 


it pulls outwards and backwards, 

DD The Fourth, viz- the Serratus Poſterior and Inferior, 
The Serra: {prings from an Aponearoſis of the Acute Proceſſes, 
eg and the Three Lowermoſt Vertebræ of the Back, and from the 
e Firft of thoſe of the Loins. As for its Inſertion, 

it terminates in four Points which are divided like 
Fingers, and fixd in the Four Lowermoſt Ribs, 

in order to pull em down and outwards, This Muſcle 

is broad and flat, as well as the former, and is ſeated 

under the Latsſſrmas, _ : 5 

| The Eleven Intercoſtales Externi are fo call'd, be- 

The mrerco- Caſe they poſſeſs the Eleven Interſtices of the Twelve 
fan Exon Ribs, and are placd upon the Outſide. They (ſpring 
from the inferiour and external part of each Upper 
Rib, and are inſerted obliquely from behind, tor- 
wards, in the ſuperior and external part of each 
of the Lower Ribs: So that each of theſe Muſcles 
pulling the Lower Rib backwards and outwards, 
promotes the Dilatation of the Breaſt. And theſe, 
Together with the Four I have already ſhown you, 


make up the Number of Fifteen Dilaters on each 
ide. | Es : 

@T Among the Contracters of che Thorax, the Firſt 

Thr. eng- is the Triangularit, which derives its Name from its 

e chice Angles; tis ſeated within the Breaſt, and lies 


upon the znuer part of the Sternum. It ſprings from 
the lower. part of the Sternum by a pretty broad 
Talis, and aſcending upwards is inſerted in the Car- 
cuages of the Snperiour Ribs, reaching even the 
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Twelfth. This Muſcle draws the Ribs downwards 
or towards its Head, and fo contracts the Breaſt. 

The Second is the Sacrolumbaris, fo calld from the GG 
having its Origin from the poſteriour part of the dhe Save 
0; Sacrum and the Spine of the Vertebræ of the Loins., "=" 
Tis Nervous on the outſide and Carnous within. 

[t mounts upwards and is inſerted in the poſterior 
parts of the Ribs near the Roots, beſtowing upon 
each of em two Tendons, one of which is faſtned 
Jon the Outſide and the other on the Inſide: So that 
id FI all theſe Tendons pull the Ribs cloſer to one anothtr 
te WI and fo contract the Breaſt. | | | 
k, The Eleven Intercoſtales Interni owe their Name The Tn. 
d to the fame reaſon that occaſions the chriſt 'ning of = 955 
nM the Externi, from which they only differ in Situa- 
ch tion. They derive their Origin from the upper 
part of each Lower Rib, and aſcending obliquely. 
Yr, © from behind, forwards, are inſerted in the Inferiour 
5, and Interiour Edge of each Upper Rib; ſo that the 
he Fibres of theſe Muſcles cut thoſe of the External in 
n, ll the, form of a Bourguignon-Croſs, or of an A. Tis 
ke Wl obſerv'd, that theſe fill up the Intervals that lie be- 
s, Wl tween the Cartilages of the Ends of the Ribs, which 
le WY the External do not do. Theſe Muſcles contract the 
ed W Breaſt in conjunction with the Two that I laſt 
BE thewd you, and make up the Number of Thirteen on 
he- each fide. . 5 
e In aſſigning to the Intercoſtales Interni the Uſe of 
ng contracting the Breaſt, we follow the common Sen- 
der timents of the World; which none has yet contra- 
or- dicted, bating two very celebrated forreign Anato- 
ch I miſts, who have made out the contrary by ſhowing 
les that the External and Internal Intercoſtal Mulcles 
ds, © make but one Muſcle, which has two Plans of Fibres 
le, with contrary Directions: and for that reaſon when I 
du, {poke of Reſpiration, I adhered to this Opinion, as being 
ch che moſt creditable - | „ . 
| The Uſe of theſe Muſcles confiſts in dilating and TIE Mite, 
rit contracting the Breaſt, which is perform'd in the conta the 
its following manner. When the Diaphragm deſcends, Breait. 
ies and the dilating Muſcles of the Breaſt are in Action, 
om the External Air being preſt by its Surface, is oblig'd 
bad to remove to another place where it may find room; 
ar- ind that it eaſily meets with in the Lungs, which upon 
the that occaſion dilate themſelves without any ron, 
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the Capacity of the Thorax being then enlarg'd in 
proportion to the Action of the Muſcles. After that 
the Lungs return to their former State by vertue of © 
the Contraction of the Thorax, effected by the Muſ. | 
cles which are reckon'd Antagoniſts to thoſe that 1 
ated before, and by this means the Air is obligd | 
to fally forth: for the ſame neceſſity that conſtrain'd | 
the Air to enter the Lungs in the Extenſion of the 
Breaſt, does likewiſe force it to an Egreſs by vertue 
of Contrattion. Now this we call Reſpiration ; for 
that is nothing elſe but theſe Motions reiterated, | 
which laſt as long as Life it ſelf, inaſmuch as they F 
commence in the very Moment of our coming into 
the World, and never die till our laſt Gaſ . 
The Muſics Several Authors have caſt the Muſcles of the . 
of the Abd domen into the Number of thoſe of Reſpiration ; and | 
men aſſiſt in made up a Complement of Sixty Five imploy'd in 
Repiri that Service. As for my part I own they are ſer- Þ 
viceable; and I ſhewd in the Firſt of theſe Demon. 
ftrations, that they acted their Part in violent Coughs, 
loud Cries, and a ſtrong Expiration : but after all, 
they ought not to be liſted among the Muſcles ot 0 
Reſpiration, by reaſon that that is not their principal Ne 
Two fri of Authors make two forts of Reſpiration, one calld t. 
Regina, Free, and the other Forc'd. They alledge, that the 
Free Reſpiration is almoſt inſenſible, and perform'd 6 
only by the Motion of the Midriff; and that a 2 
Conſtrain d Reſpiration is effected by the Fifty ix I , 
Muſcles of the Breaſt. You have already ſeen the 
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Muſcles employ'd in the latter; and now it will Jo 

be proper to take a View of the Diaphragma which f 

is N upon as the Principal Organ of rhe Reſpi-atio I Tt 

Libera. | 11 

Why we de- Tis uſual to Demonſtrate the Diaphragma along , 
_ fr. 4 the with the Parts of the Thorax; but I have choſeto Y » 
em ora alter that Order, upon Two Accounts. One is, Y 
Diaphragma. that the Diaphragma being one of the principal Mul- Y pt 
= cles of Reſpiration, I thought it more proper to ſhew 1 , 
it you in company with its other Fellow-Muicles 1 4 

that miniſter to that Action. A Second Reaſon was, I 

that in Demonſtrating the Breaſt, the Diaphragma is Ic 

almoſt all cover d and hid by the Parts containd Y , 

therein; ſo that the better way is to put off its F 


Demonſtration till we have an opportunity of ſnweing 
| — | it | 
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it intire and in a ſeparate State from the Parts that 
ſurround it. : 

The Diaphragma is by ſome called Septum Trans. 
verſum, in regard that like a Partition-Wall it ſevers The Pia. 
the Thorax from that of the Abdomen. Tis a Muſe me. 
culous Part difſtinguiſh'd from all the other Muſcles 


uo = - 
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of the Body, by its Situation, Figure, and Action. 


This is that Fleſhy Part which you fee knit in a 

Circular Line to the End of the Cartilages of the 

Short Riibs. : pies | Ps 
Its Figure is round, and fvery much reſembles” a ts Figure. 

Racket, the Handle of which repreſents the Point 

by which it is faſtned to the Firſt Jertebra of the Loins. 

It bears likewiſe the reſemblance of a Thorn back, 

the Tail of which repreſents the ſame Point. Its 

Magnitude is proportionable to that of the Thorax, 

and its Situation 1s between the Thorax and the Ab- 


domen, directly under the Xiphoides. Cartilage, where 


it makes a ſort of a moving Vault between the two 
Venter's. 3 5 
The Diaphragm is lind with two Membranes ; The Oi. 
one of which is the continuation of the Plexra and Tub 
covers its upper-{ide; the other is a continuation of branes. | 
the Peritonæum, and inveſts its lower tide that looks I 4 
towards the Abdomen. 3 > Thelnferiour 

It has Three conſiderable Holes; v. one on the right e e 
fide through which the Vena Cava aſcends to the Heart, The Holes of 
another on the left for the deſcent or the Oeſophagus, the Dia- 
a third for the deſcent of the Great Artery, being a . 
a great Slit between its two Origins or Heads to- 
wards the Vertebræ of the Loins. It has likewiſe flome _ i 
{maller Perforations, for the Paſſage of the Thoracick 
Duct and the Nerves which miniſter to the Parts 
lodg'd in the Abdomen. 1 

The Diaphragma receives two ſorts of Nerves, viz, Me 
one from the Par Jagum and the other from the Inter- Lis Veſſels. 
{tices of the Four Lowermoſt Vertebræ of the Neck. . 
Both the one and the other paſs through the Cavity [ 
of the Thorax, and being ſupported by the Medi- 
aſtinum are diſperſed in Three or Four Eranches all 
over its Subſtance. It receives likewite Two Arteries 
call d Phrenicæ, which ſpring from the Trunk of the 
Aorta, and Two Veins of the ſame Name, which 
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march to the Trunk of the Vena Cava. | | 


= : 


Of the Parts of theTNrERIOR-LIMEs; 


The Subſtance of the Midriff is Carnous in its 

Circumterence, and Membranous in the Middle, where 
we meet with the Part call'd the Nervous Centre. 
The die. All the Ancient Anatomiſts plac'd the Head of the 
e Diaphragm in its Nervous Centre, and its Tail in 
Tees the Circumference ; others, namely Laurentius and 
Riolanns, alledge that its End was in the Centre, and 
its Head was ſeated in the Vertebræ of the Back and 
Loins, and in its whole Circumference. But the 
Modern Anatomiſts have made it to appear that the 
Diaphragma is compos d of two Mulcles, one above 
and another below. | 
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Ie S3>Rance, 


* ſprings from all the Extremities of the Short Ribs, 
br. and at the End forms a flat Tendon by way of an 
Aponeuroſis, which was always taken for the Nervous 

Part of the Midriff. | 
0 The Interiour riſes in two Productions; the Longeſt 
The ne. of which being that of the right ſide, ſprings from the 
ou. Three Upper Fertebre of the Loins, and the other 
on the left, Which is ſhorter and ſmaller, ſprings from 
the Two Vertebræ of the Back, and terminates in the 
Aponearoſis ot the Superiour Muſcle, which makes the 
Diviſion of the two Muſcles, Tis faid that this 
Muſcle receives particular Arteries from the Lambares, 

and ſends out Veins to the Adipoſa. 1 

wa The Midriff has Three Utes aſſign d to it; 1. To 
b part the Cavity of the Thorax from that of the 
Abdomen; 2. To promote by its preſſure upon the 
Viſcera of the Abdomen, not only the diſtribution of 
the Chyle, and the courſe of all the Humours, but 
likewiſe the Expultion of the Excrements; 3. To 
aſſiſt in a tree Retpiration, by afluming a flat Figure 
when we take in the Air, and arching it felt in Ex- 
piration: for, as 1 faid before, the Ancients employ d 


ration. 

The Motion The Motion of the Midriff is faid to be mixd, in 
r the Aid-regard that 'tis partly Mechanical and partly Yolun- 
. ary. Tis Mechanical becaufe it oftentimes takes 
place when we do not think of it, and Voluntary in 

as much as we put a ſtop to it when we pleaſe. 

The Mechanical Capacity is owing, to the Nerve it 

receives trom the Intercoſtal which derives its Origin 


| from the Cerebellum; and the Voluntary Part is acted 


85 The Superiour Muſcle is of a Circular Figure. It | | 


the Muſcles of the Therav only in a forc'd Reſpi- ' 


--< — * TH u ST T'V 1x % 9 — 


by the Nerves it receives from the Spina; for the 
I Cerebellam preſides over Mechanical Motions, but the 
I Brain and the Spinal Marrow are the Source of thoſe 


+ ment of Life, and conſiſt of Two Muſcles a- piece; 


| at once both to Life and Reſpiration. By the 
Pounds of the Diaphragm in this place we mean 


the Diaphragm, we muſt add, that it is the Organ 8 

ot the Hickcough and Sneezing, as well as of Laugh- 
ing and Crying; as being turniſh'd with Nerves that 
entertain a ſtrict Alliance with thoſe of the Muſcles 
employ d in thoſe different Motions. 
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we call Voluntary. | | 
'Tis obſerv'd that the Motions of the Midriff agree The Midrif 
with thoſe of the Heart, in this, that both the one iethe Organ 


f _ ' f the Ri- 
and the other date their Motion from the Firſt Mo- vs rien 


i 


but they differ upon this ſcore, that the Blood is | 
forcd out of the Ventricles by the Contraction of | 
the Carnous Fibres, and allow'd an Entrance by their 
Relaxation; whereas it is the Contraction of the 


; Muſcles of the Diaphragm that occaſions the Acceſs | 


of the Air to the Lungs, and their unbending that | 


f expells it: Inſomuch that the Lungs are only the 
Paſſive Inſtruments of Reſpiration, which by re- 
ceiving the Air in their Dilatation keep up the 


Motion of the Blood that paſſes through their Sub- 
ſtance, and ſo promote the Circulation; and that 
the Diaphragm is the active Inſtrument that occa- 
hons Reſpiration by its continual Motions, and theſe 
its Motions are of ſuch Importance to Life, that the 
Muſcle is no ſooner wounded than it puts a period 


thoſe of its Nervous Part, for the Wounds of the 
Carnous Part are not abſolutely Mortal. 
To all the Advantages which Man reaps from The Uſes ef | 


DIY GEMS. 


The Explication of theſe Phenomena would lead The 4A 


Ius too far out of our way. However, to convince b the Bis. 


thragma u 


vou of the Importance of this Muſcle, tis ſufficient nid ty 
for you to know, that, in the way of Lite, Man Exper. 
lies under an indiſpenſible necefſity of Breathing, 

and by conſequence the Motions of this Part are 
abſolutely neceflary for him. Be pleaſed therefore 

to call to mind that theſe Motions commence with 0 
the firſt Reſpiration, and finiſh their courſe in the 
1 Expiration that attends the laſt Moment of Life. 
This is made to appear plainly from the diſpoſition 

of the Diaphragm in the Corps of thole that have 


lately 
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lately expir'd ; for it is always drawn u | 
as if it were to puſh on the IR Sigh, in lines = Ki 
the Lungs by its Elaſtick Spring to diſmiſs the Kt 1 

Air they receive. mo 0 
The Loins? The Back and the Loyns have Six Muſcles com: IM 
have Three mon to both, which ſerve em in the Motion of 4 P® 
Mall. Extenſion, Flexion, and bending fide-ways, Theſe »' 
Muſcles are attributed to the Loins rather than to I 
the Back, though at the ſame time Four of them P. 
aſcend, and are knit to all the Vertebræ of the Back. I en 
Of the Six, there are Four which extend, and Two ber 

which bend the Parts. Ss 
P The Firſt Pair of the Extenders is the Sacrwm, fo call'g. 1 Rc 
Thesace, from its riſe in the poſterior part of the Os Sacrum the 
It derives likewiſe part of its Origin from the Po. 
ſteriour and Superiour Edge of the Os Jlium, and © Int 
is F in the Spines ot the Vertebræ of the 
Back. 5 45 
Q The Second of the Extending Claſs is the Semi. 8 
The Semi. ſpinatus, fo calld, in regard that one half of this I me 
finga. "Muſcle ſprings from the Spines of the Os Sacram, bas 
and the other from the Spines of the Yertebre of I bei 
| the Loins. After this Riſe it mounts upwards in fun 
order to an Oblique Inſertion in all the Tranſverſe | I bit 
| Proceſles of the Vertebræ of the Back, reaching even 
Tz to the Neck. Its Office conſiſts in pulling al theſe Ha 
6 Vertebræ backwards. This Muſcle is ſeated between Jt! 
i the Sacer and the Sacroclumbaris which retains to | Yi 
| the Thorax, and theſe Three Muſcles ſeem to make Il 
| but one Body or Maſs of Fleſh which covers the Nn 
| whole Back from the Os Sacram to the Neck, and | I the 
which it is hard to ſeparate. 'Twas neceſſary that 
{ | theſe Muſcles ſhould be ſtrong in order to counter- * 
= poiſe the Weight of the Fore-parts; and after all, X 0s 
i notwithſtanding their great Force, we find that Man 
C is ſtill apter to fall forwards and upon his Noſe. |. of 
i Theſe are the very Muſcles that grace the Meen and le 
i Carriage of Women, by keeping their Bodies very 4 Bu 
ſtraight; and when theſe Mulicles negle& their Parts, e 
| | either through weakneſs or through an ill cuſtom, Ihr 
E 9 3 ſtoops and ſometimes becomes hunch- fe 
acK d. | e 2 Bb 
1 The Bender of the Loins is calld Triangularis, be- thi 
Fo bi T43%3* cauſe its Figure has three Angles, viz. two at its Baſis, | lo 

" Where it ſprings from the Poſterior- part of the Coſts 15 4 

the 
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the Os Ilium, and the lateral Internal-part of the Os Sas 
cum; and one at its Point or Tip, by which it is 
I inſerted in the laſt of the Short-Ribs, and in all the 
I Tranſverſe Procefles of the Vertebræ ot the Loins. This 

I Muſcle, in conjunction with its fellow, bends the Back- 
J Bone forwards. We muſt remark, That this Bending 
Iss not perform'd in an Acute Angle, as in the Joints ; 
I bur is Circular, to prevent the compreſſion of the 
I Spinal Marrow. Some alledge, that the Back-Bone can 

"I only be bent forwards ; upon the plea, that if it were 
"I bent backwards, the Vena Cava and the Aorta would 
I be in danger of breaking: but your Tumblers and 
"FJ Rope-dancers, who make a thouſand Contorfions of 
their Body, are evidence that the Spina will bend 

3 OR, &] virtue of a habit acquir d in the ſtate of 

FJ intancy.' | | PT es” 

1 Tis to be remark'd, That the Extenſores of the Theſe Mut- 
J Loins may be divided, as well as the Sacrolumbaris, into ddes divided 
Iss many. Muſcles as they have Inſertions; and by that 3 ” 
I means, ſome finding Twelve Inſertions to each Muſcle, ; 
I have drawn up a Liſt of Six and Thirty Muſcles : But 

I being loth to multiply Beings, without Neceflity, I am 
*Junwilling to depart from the Number I have already 
bitch d upon V 
The whole Inferior-Limb extending from the The Divfes 
I Haunch-Bone to the Toes, is calld Pes; and by of woke wy 
* Fothers, Crus, or Pes Magnus. Tis divided, as well as 
the Manus, into three Parts, vix. a ſuperior- part, 

*Fcall'd the Thigh; a middling- part, entitled the Leg; 

ud the lowermoſt of all, which retains the name of 

Ihe n Ae + Parvus. 1 5 3 
The Thigh is a very fat, long and round part, 
*Jcommencing above from its Articulation with the 8 
0, iam, and terminating below in its juncture with 

n Ihe Bones of the Leg. The anterior and ſuperior- part 

, fo the Thigh is calld the Groin ; the external and 

d e ages the Hip; and the poſterior-part, the 

y I buttock or Breech. In the middle of this Member 

- I ve diſtinguiſh four different Parts, namely, the tore- 

bart and the back-part, the inſide and the outſide of 

1. the Thigh. The fore-part of the inferior-end is call d 

the Knee, and the hinder- part the Ham, You fee that 
this Limb is thickeſt in its upper-part, and grows all 

s | along taper as it deſcends to the Knee. 
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The Leg. Though the Tibia or Leg is much lefs than the 
Thigh, yet it is compos'd of two Bones. It begins in © 
the Knee, and ends in its Articulation with the #4" 
Foot. It has leis Fleſh before than behind, and that 
makes us very ſenſible of Pain when we hurt the fore. Ie 
art. The back-part is call'd the Calf of the Leg, ang FY* 
as a great hand in making a handſome Leg. In the 
lower-part of the Leg we meet with two Prominences Ile 

one on each fide, which are calld the Malleoli or the © 
Ankles of the Foot. x 
| The Foot. The Foot properly ſo call d, is that Part which ex. I.! 
1 tends from the Ankles to the End of the Toes. The A 
| upper-part of it is call'd the Cubitus or Inſtep of the Ink 
Foot; and the lower is nam d the Sole of the Foot, Ale. 
| It is divided into three Parts, viz. the Tarſus, the Me. T1 


| tatarſus, and the Toes. The firſt is a collection of ( 
| ſeven Bones knit faſt together, the biggeſt of which al 
| throws out a hinder-Proceſs, call d the Heell. The Aut 
| Metatarſus conſiſts of five ſlender and long Bones I 
drawn up in a row, each of which ſupports one of the ft] 
Toes. The third, i. e. the Toes, differ in their length 
and ſize; the firſt ot em is call d the Great-Toe; and Et 
inaſmuch as they diminiſh in courſe, the laſt is the * 


„ TT : 

The Muſdes Several Muſcles aſſiſt in the Motion of theſe three 

ae fan Parts, and in order to be qualify'd for their office, 
and thick. they are made very ſtrong. We come now to take 4 

73 View ot 'em all, one after another. 3 by 
The Thich The Thigh makes five different Motions, by the 

_ Fitcen means of fifteen Muſcles. The firſt of theſe Motions, 
— : ; TY * 

viz, Flexion or Bending, is perform d by the Pſoas, | 

the Jliacus, and Pectineus; the Second, viz. Extenſion, 

by the three Glutei; the third, namely, that of Ad- 

duction, by the three Tricipites; the fourth, viz, Ab- 


1 duction, by the Pyramidalis, the Quadratus, and the 
= two Gemini; and the fifth, namely, that of Rotation 
{ or moving, by the two Obturatores. - 


= 8 The Firſt is the Pſoas or Lumbaris, ſo call'd from its "ner 
i The 2. ſituation within the Abdomen, juſt by the body of the . I! 
| Jertebræ of the Loins. It ſprings from the Tranſverſe | oc 
* Proceſſes ot the lowermoſt Vertebræ of the Back, and i 7 
| the uppermoſt of the Loins ; and paſſing above the at 

inner- face of the Os Ilium, is inſerted with a ſtrong and Tt 


round Tendon in the leſſer Trochanter. It is this Mulcle | 0 
ITN that In th 
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at forms the noted tender part of the Ribs of Beef, 

EB yhich the French call Filet, | 
The Second is the Liacus, fo called from its filling T 
te whole Internal Cavity of the Os 1iam. This Muſcle The 1iacu, 
I ſeated in the Abdomen, as well as the former. It ; 
brings from the whole Edge of the Inner Cavity of 
& EY the Os 11am, and purſuing the ſame courſe with the 
„bas, joins in with its Tendon, by which both of em 
eiue jointly inſerted in the Little Trochanter, | 

The Third is call d Pectineus, from its Riſe in the V_ 
© er⸗part of the Os Pubis, which is nam d Pecken. Its ve Tei- 
Inſertion is in the fore- part of the Thigh- Bone, under 
ele Trochanter Minor. Theſe three Muſcles pull the 
Ichigh forwards, and by conſequence make it bend. 

8 IF C/ateus Major, the Firſt of the Extenders, is ſo X 
n dall d, for that it makes a great part of the Tan or 3 92 
Ibuttock. It ſprings from the lateral-part of the Os * 
rum and from the hinder and outer- part of the Lip 
ne BY" the Os 11am; and having taiten'd it ſelt to the Coccyx, 
inter ted in the Bone of the Thigh, about the breadth 
tour Fingers under the Trochanter Major. This is 
K le thickeſt Muſcle in the Body. - 

"FJ The Second is call'd Cluteut Intermedins, as being y 
ic d in the Middle, both as to its Size and Situation, The Glues; 
Irtween the Clutæus Major that I ſhow'd you but now, Inermedine. 
ind the Misor which follows in courſe. Its Head 
ones from the poſterior- part of the Lip of the Os 
lim, and its Tail terminates about three Fingers 
readth under the Trochanter Major. 
The Third is call d Glutæus Minor, as being the leaſt 2 
Ir the three. It ſprings trom the deepeſt and holloweſt The G'*raw 
tut of the External Cavity of the Os Ilium, and is“. 
aer ted in a little Cavity that lies at the Root of the 
Icreat Trochanter. Theſe three Mulcles ſtretch out the 
Itrhigh, by pulling it backwards; and form the But- 
ocks, which, like Pillows, prevent our being hurt 
its Nen we fir down. VVilnlf : 
the The Firſt of the Aaductores is the Triceps Superior, 1 
erſe Aich, rites from the upper and outer-parr ot the : N 

e Pabis, and is inſerted in the upper- part oft a Line 
tat runs along the inſide of the Thigh. | 
The Second is the Triceps Medins, which derives its 2 
Origin from the middle of the Os Pubis, and is inſerted Ihe Ti 


— 
— 
. 


£ 
= © 


In the middle of the above-mention d Line. 
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3 The Third, namely, the Triceps Inſerior, derives it 

The Hicep: Origin not only from the inferior- part of the Os Pub; 
zee but likewiſe from the lower-part of the Os Iſchinn; © frl 

and is inſerted in the inferior-part of the Line thau Ie 

| runs along the inſide of the Thigh. Some make off” 
| thele three but one Muſcle with three Heads, which 
they call Triceps; but conſidering that they have thred N 
Inſertions, as well as three Heads, I fee no reaſon why e 

we may not divide em into three Muſcles. Theſe ard in 

the Muſcles that guard Maiden-heads, by locking ond nc 

[ Thigh upon the other. _ 
if * fam. The Firſt of thoſe employ d in the Motion of en 
| 9 duction is call d Pyramidalis, trom the reſemblance of fop 
ſt a ſmall Pyramid; and Pzriformis, from its ſimilitudd 


to a Pear. It riſes from the upper and lateral-part of rot 

the Os Sacrum, and from the lateral-part of the Oles 

1::1m, and terminates in a ſmall Cavity at the Root of nd 

the Great Trochanter, _ ” Ia 

= | The Second goes by the Name of Qadratus, wit oll 
"ww 242 reference to its four Angles. It ſprings from the oute be 
Wr and lareral-part of the riſing- part of the Ichium, and be 
is inſerted in the poſterior and external- part of th T 
Trochanter Major. | 1 2 EL jug! 

The Gn. The Third and Fourth are the Cemini, ſo call'd from on 


their mutual ſimilitude in all their Circumſtances ne 1 
They ſpring from the two little Proceſſes in the hinder 
part of the O, Iſchium, and come to an Inſertion in 
a {mall Cavity in the root of the Great Trochanterf 
Theie two Muſcles are fever'd by the Tendon of th& 
Obturator Iuternus. They join with the Pyriformi 
and the Qzaaratzs in opening the Thighs, or enlarging 

their inutual diſtance. oY 
we wen Of the Obtaratores, or thoſe which miniſter to th 
l Circular Motion, the Firſt is the Inter nus, which ſpringy 
trom the whole Circumference of the Oval Foramen of 
the Os Iſchium, and by a Tendon which paſſes through 
[ tlie middle of the Gemini is interted in a ſmall Cavity at 
. the Root of the Great Trochanter.. 
| The 97272 The Second is the Externus, which ſprings from 
+ the outer Circumference of the ſame Hole, and is in 
{erted by the Cavity that lies at the Root of the ye 
chanter Major. Theſe two Muſcles are ſerviceable inf 
che Rotation of the Thighs, or that motion by which 

they ſpring round. - «=o 
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SY The 776is or Leg has four forts of Motion. The The Leg he 


st is chat of Extenſion, which it performs by rhe ren Nut. 
WM a ' cles, 
14 $ 0cans of four Muſcles ; namely, the Refus, the Vaſtus 


lrernus, the Vaſtus Externus, and the Cruralis: The 
ccond is that of Flexion or Bowing, to which three 
EE Muſcles miniſter, wiz. the Biceps, the Semi-Nervoſus, 
h Ind the Semi-MHembranoſus: The third is that of Hd. 
ER 40» or mutual Approaches, in which the Sartorius 
Ind the Gracilis are employ 'd : The fourth is the Mo- 
ion of Abduction or a mutual Removal, which is 
„ empaſs d by vertue of the Faſcia Lata and the 
| off 1 ſopliteus. | : | 5 | 
0 The Firſt Extender of the Leg is the Rectut, fo call'd 
om its ſtraight progreſs from the Head to the Tail. Its 
Iead riſes from the fore and lower-part of the Os Ilium, 
ad running along the fore-part of the Thigh, comes 
va Tendon, which being common to it and the three 


> 
The Regs, 


: flowing Muſcles, covers the whole Rotula or Pan of 

nelle Knee, and is inſerted in the upper and fore. part of 

and he Tibia. i . 

toe The Second is the Vaſtus Internus, which makes a 6 
II uge maſs of Fleſh on the inſide of the Thigh, and The Lats 
om om thence derives its Name. It takes its Riſe . 
desde inner and upper-part of the Femur, a little below 

gere Leſſer Trochanter, and marches in a broad Tendon 

nich ich is common to it and the preceding Muſcle, to 


inſerted in the ſuperior and interior-part of the 


mA The Third, call'd the Vaſtus Externus, from its 5 
inW/uation on the outhde of the Thigh, ſprings from The 74% 


Ie upper and fore-part of the Thigh-bone, and has Pen. 


hd he ame inſertion with the former. f 
ing The Fourth, namely, the Cruralis, is knit to the 8 | 
„ l high-bone, as the Brachiæus is to the Shoulder-bone. The Gardi | 


Wi {ers out from the anterior and {uperiour-part of the 

high, between the two Trochanters; and after in- 

ting the whole Thigh-bone, is inſerted along with 

e three I mention d laſt. So that theſe four Muſcles 

te poſſeſs d ot the fore-part of the Thigh; and having 

it one joint Tendon, which covers the Knee-pan, 

- dad ſerves for a Ligament to the Knee, are knit to the 

per end of the biggeſt Bone of the Leg, which they 

etch out by pulling it forwards. | 2 
Jof the Benders or thoſe which bow the Leg, the 9 
Wit has the appellation of Biceps, from its two Heads. Tax 6ic + 
— a + 4 One 
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One of its Heads, which indeed is the longeſt, riſe 
from the lower-part of the Knob of the Os Iſchium; I or 
and the other ſprings from the outer-part and the du 
middle of the Thigh; after which, they join into one 1! 
Muſcle, which marches to its inſertion in the upper em 
and hinder- part of the ſuperiour Appendage of the Y nar 


Perone, = Ft 

10 The Second takes the Name of Semi- Nervaſus, upon Y &v 
The Semi the account that it is not quite Fleſhy, and that ita the 
ec, Subſtance comes near to that of a Nerve It proceeds the 
from the Tuberous-part of the 1/chium, and terminates * 

in the ſuperior and poſterior- part of the Tibia. al 

« 3 The Third is call d Semi- Membranoſus, in regard Le 
Meth anos that it approaches, in ſome meaſure, to the nature of I tro 
| Membranes. It ſprings from the Knob of the 0 f er 
Iſchium, and is inſerted in the hinder-part of the Uppei Lit 

Epiphy/ſss of the Tibia, Theſe three Muſcles are ſeated W. 


in the back-part of the Thigh, and aQ their parts by 1M 
bending the Leg, which they pull backwards. 
2 As for the Motion of Abduction, the Firſt employ ng 
The Cong, in that ſervice is call d the Longas, as being the longeſſ the 
Muſcle in the Body, and Sartorius, in regard that it of 
bends the Leg inwards, as Taylors do when they gd ou 
to work. It ſprings from the upper and anterior Sing of 
of the Os 1ſchinm, and is inſerted obliquely in thaY} T! 
a wy and ſuperior-part of the Tibia, which it 
| DJs .M- - . 4 - 
13 Ihe Second, calld Cracilis, from its extreme Sleng 
Tue 675%" dernels, takes its riſe from the lower and fore-part ofY an 
the Os Pabis, and deſcends along the inſide of the an 
Thigh to its inſertion in the upper and inner part of io 
the Zibia. Theſe two Muſcles perform the Addudction? a 

of the Leg, by pulling it inwards, 5 W 
14 The Firſt of the Abductores is the Membrauoſus off th 
3 the Faſcia Lata, ſo call d upon the conſideration tha w 


tis made like a broad Fillet that goes round tha ca 
Muſcles of the Thigh. It ſprings from the external 
and lateral-part of the Lip of the Os Ilium, and ig of 


inſerted by a very broad Membrane in the upper and I fr 
outer-part of the Fihula; nay, ſometimes it deſcends} T 


to the upper-part of the Foot. „„ 
15 The Second is the Popliteus, fo call d from its lying G 
The fei Under the Ham. It ſprings from the outer and lowet 
few Knob of the Femur, and is inſerted obliquely from the} h. 

out to the inſide in the ſuperior and interior-part off tf 


the 
f 
”. 8 
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iſes I the Tibia. This Muſcle is of a Square figure, and in 

n; conjunction with the Aembranoſus occations the Ab- 

the duction of the Leg, by drawing it to the outſide. . 
one The Foot has two Motions, and in order to compaſs The Foot has 


per em, is provided with Nine Muſcles. Two of em, de 


cles. 


the namely, the Crureus Anterior and Peroneus, Anterior are 
FJ calculated for its Flexion or Bending. The other 
even, which ſerve for Extenſion or the Stretching out 
its the Foot, are the two Gemelli, the Solens, the Plantaris, 
the Crureus Poſterior, and the two Peronei Poſteriores. 
The Firſt of the Benders is the Crureus Anterior, lo 16 
FA called becauſe it runs along the principal Bone of the The crareus 
leg; from whence ſome name it Tibiæus. It ſprings 
from the upper and fore-part of the Tibia, and is in- — 
erted by two Tendons which run under the Annular | 
ligament, and of which one is faſten'd to the firſt 
I WVedge-like Bone, and the other to that Bone of the 
OY Metatarſus that ſupports the Creat-Toe. 
The Second is call d Peronexs Anterior, from its keep- 1; 
oy ing company with the Perone or the Leſſer Bone of Peet Ae 
geſt the Leg. It ſprings from the outer and middling- part *. 
it iß of the Perone, and paſſing through a Cleft under the : 
g outer Ankle, is inſerted on the fore-ſide in that Bone | 
hing of the Metatarſus that ſupports the Little-Toe. 1 
the” hrs two Muſcles bend the Leg, by pulling it for- | 
1 if N wards. | 3 5 
4 Of the Extenſores, the Firſt and Second are the 18. 18 
lenz Cemelli, fo calld by reaſon that they reſemble one The Gemell, 
t ok another in every thing, and are plac'd juſt by one 
thg another- They {ſpring from the Poſteriour of the two 
t of lower Condyli of the Thigh- bone, and are inſerted by 
tionF Tendon which is common to them and the two fol- 
IA lowing Muſcles, in the poſteriour and ſuperiour- part of 
15 off the Bone of the Heel. Theſe Muſcles, in conjunction 
thaß with the two that follow, form the thick part that we 
the call the Calf of the Leg. FF 
| [ The Third is call'd the Soleus, from its reſmblance 19 
$4 of a Sole-hſh. It lies under the Gemelli, and ſprings The Sia. 
from the poſteriour and ſuperiour-part both of the | 
Tibia and the Fibula. After that, it comes to a 
I Tendon, which being confounded with that of the 
ing] Cemelli, is inſerted in the Heel. bone. 
The Fourth was call d Plantaris, upon the appre- The?!antor, 
henſion that the extremity of its Tendon is loſt in 
| the Sole of the Foot. This 3 which is but little, 
A e e 3 IS 
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js hid between the Gemelli and the Solexs. It ſprings from 
the outer Knob ot the Bone of the Thigh, and confound FJ, 
ing its ſlender Tendon with that of the laſt three, is in. = 
ſerted in the ſame place with them. ThatString is calld J i 
the Tendon of Achilles, becauſe, tis faid, he dy'd of a I gib, 
Wound in that Part. The Wounds of that Part are de 
very dangerous, and occaſion troubleſome Accident. Art! 
20 The Fifth, namely, the Crureus Poſterior, takes its l 7 
The cure Origin from the poſteriour-part of the Tha; and run- N ro 
Pater. ning along that Bone, paſſes through the Cleft at the Nec 
inner-Ankle, in order to its inſertion in the inner- part I An: 
of the Scaphoides or Navicular- bone. rer 


The Sixth and Seventh are the Peronei Poſteriores f * 


21 
The Pernes call d the Longus and the Brevis; the firſt of which? 
Poſericres. ſprings from the upper and very near the fore- part of 5 
the Perone, and is inſerted in the upper, and in a manner % 
the external part of the Bone of the Metatarſus that ſup. I tha 
ports the Great- Toe: The ſecond takes its rife from the of 
lowermoſt-part of the Perone, and is inſerted in that I dat 
Bone ot the Metatarſus that ſupports the Little- Toe. 0 
When theſe Muſcles are in action, they ſtretch out the a 
Foot by pulling it backwards. Nou, you mult not be th. 
ſurpriz d, it you meet with Seven Extenſores for Tuo + 
Flexores; for the Mechanical Structure of the Foot is a fn 
worthy Object of our Admiration, upon the ſcore, ly, 
that the great number ot Muſcles that draw the Foot II tn 
back, and keep a Man from falling torwards, was ne- th 
ceſſary to counterpoiſe the center of Gravity, which I. 
throws it ſelf forwards when one walks; and two ;, 
were ſufficient for bending the Foot, which naturally Hof 
bends bur too much in the time of walking. I :- 
The Feet Beſidtes Flexion and Extenſion, the Foot is likewiſe 
approach and 


remove Fom Capable of Abduction and Adduct ion; but there are no 9 M 


One anothe 


. particular Muſcles for that ſervice ; For when an Ex- IV 
tender aGts along with a Bender of the ſame fide, for 4. 
Inſtance, the Crureus Anticus and Poſticus ; then the ;, 
Foot moves inwards, and fo there enſues an Adduction; 16 


and when the Peronei act together, the Foot moves It 
_ outwards or in the way of Abduction, 1 | 
=. . The Motion of the Toes depends upon Two and 
end Twerey Twenty Mulcles, of which Sixteen are Common, I. 
Muſcles, namely, the two Extenſores, the two Flectentes, the 
| | four Lamoricales, and the eight Interoſſei; and Six are 
Proper, that is, four tor the Great-Toe, one tor the 
Second, and the ſixth for the Littie-Toe. _ : 

| | ; 
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ES The Firſt of the Extenders is call'd Exteaſor Com- 22 

EY ms, becauſe it ſtretches out the Four Toes. It ſprings The Hatt 

u com the Upper and Fore-part of the Tibia, Where 

"e's F joins the Fibula; and then running down the 

f FF Ehula, ſplits into Four Tendons, whic paſs under 

are the Annular Ligament, and are inſerted in the Four 

- EZJarticulations of the Four Toes that it extends. 

its The Second of this Claſs, being plac'd upon the 23 

un- As; : "NP 3 
root, aſſumes the Name of Pedieus. Its Head pro- The Pebien- 

the J cds from the lower part of the Tibula and the 

art aAnnular Ligament, after which it divides into Four 

rendons which are inſerted in the outer part of the 

"ef, FJ firſt Articulation of Four Toes. Theſe Two Muſcles 

ich! pertorm Extenſion by their joint Efforts. | 

of Among the Flexores or Benders of the Toes, the 24 

LY $ab{immis leads the Van, which is lo call'd in regard Th ssi. 

that it lies more upon the Outſide than the Second 


wal of this Claſs. Ir ſprings from the lower and inner 
nat part of the Heel-Bone, and is divided into Four 


os [1 perforated Tendons, which march to their Inſertion 
In the upper part of the Firſt Rank of the Bones of 
che Four Toes, in order ro bend them. 
The Second is nam'd Prefundus, upon the Account 25 
54 bY that it lies deeper than the Lat. It ſprings from The Profs 
the ſuperiour and poſteriour part of the Tibia and %. 
the Fibula; and running under the Inner Ankle 
"F through the Huus of the Heel-Bone forms Four 
FJ Tendons, which paſs through the Holes of the Sub- 

Ilimis to their Inſercion in the laſt Row of the Bones 
lly of the Toes. The Four Leait Toes of the Foot are 
„bent by the joint Action of theie Muſcles. = 
ile The Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Common The bn 
J Muſcles, are the Four Lumbricales which derive their . 
Name from their reſemblance of Earth- Worms. They 
- FJ derive their Origin from the Tendons of the Pro- 
he | fundus, and form a Maſs of Fleſh which lies in the 
ole of the Foot; and after uniting their Tendons with 
'J thoſe of the Interoſſei Interni, are inſerted in the lateral 

and inner part of the Firſt Bones of the Four Toes. 
nd The Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Muſcles The ren 
are the Interoſſei Interni, which fill the four internal 'om%_ 
I ſpaces that lie between the Five Bones of the Inſtep. 
They ſpring from the Bones of the Tarſ#s, and the 
'J Intervals of thoſe of the Metatarſus, and march to 
their Inſertion along with the Lumbricales in the 

5 E e 4 rr 
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upper and inner part of the Bones of the Firſt Arti-. 
culation of the Four Leſſer Toes, which they move 
towards the Great Toe. 
The Intcreſſe: The Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Six-. 
tom teenth Mulcles are the Interoſſei Externi; which de.“ 
rive their Origin from the upper part of the Inter- 
itices of the Bones of the Initep, and terminate in 
the lateral and external part of the Firſt Bones of the 
Toes; which they remove trom one another by way 
of Abduction. : 
ier The Great Toe performs its particular and ſeparate 
Muſes, Motions, namely, thoſe of Flexion, Extenſion, Ad- 
duction, and Abduction 3 by the means of Four 
Muſcles which are peculiar to it ſelf. 4 
26 The Firſt of theſe is its Proper Bender, which 
The Flex ſprings from the ſuperiour and poſteriour part of the 
Ferri, Perone, and advancing by the Internal Ankle to the 
Sole of the Foot is inſerted in the Bone of the Firſt 
Phalanx retaining to the Great Toe; which it bends. ©? 
27 he Second is the Proper Extender; which ſprings © 


He From. the fore and upper part of the Perone, between 


r 
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that Bone and the Zibia, and gliding along the upper 
Firſt Bone of the Great Toe; in order to extend it. 

28 The Third is the Denar or Adductor, which has 
The Nevar. its rife in the lateral and internal part of the Heel-Bone, 
the Navicular Bone and the Oſſa Innominata, and 
running upon the Outſide of that Bone of the Me- 
eatarſus that lies under the Great Toe, marches to 

its Inſertion in the upper part of the Second Bone of 

the Great Toe; which it pulls in. = 

mas JB The Fourth is the Antithenar or Abductor. This 
ens, Muſcle ſprings from that Bone ot the Metatarſus 
that ſuſtains the Little Toe; and proceeding ab- 

liquely over the other Bones, is implanted in the inner 

part of the firſt Joint of the Great Toe. It pulls 

„ the Great Toe outwards towards the other Toes, > 
3 The Fifth Muſcle of the Proper Claſs is the Ad- 
| ofthe Index. duc tor Tadicts, or a particular Muſcle calculated for that 
Toe in the Foot which anſwers the Fore-Finger in the 

Hand. It ſprings from the inner part of the Firſt Bone 

of the Great Toe, and is inſerted in the Bones of the 
SHiecond Toe, which it pulls towards the Great One. 
The thp- The Sixth and Laſt of the Proper Muſcles of the 
$5534, . ; | 
Toes, which brings up the Rear of all the Mlulczs | 
OL 


— ———— — 


— — — — 


2. ·——̃ — K ů 32 


—ů—— — 


part of the Foot, is implanted in the upper part of the 1 


— 
— 
— 


; or the Body, is the Hhypothena or Abductor. It is parti- 


Ii draws off from the reſt. The Structure 


Nr 
2 - 
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larly calculated for the Little Toe, and ſprings from 
the outer part of that Bone of the Metatarſus which 
ſuſtains the Little Toe, and is inſerted in the upper 
and outer part of the Bones of the Little Toe which 


If you take a narrow View of the structure of the *** Foot. 


I poot, youll be ſenſible that Man could not have a 
I more proper Inſtrument for Walking or keeping him- 
FJ{lf upright; and that it is admirably well calculated 
or all the uneven Paths that he is oblig'd to go 
Jover: for that Cavity in the Middle of the Sole of 
che Foot keeps him firm both in Walking and Stand- 
Jing upright. Farther, the Bending of the Foot fa- 
alitates the Aſcent of Mountains, and irs Extenſion 
enders their Deſcent practicable; for both the one 
Ind the other accommodate themſelves to the diſ- 


poſition of the Ground. 3 A Lift of the 
I have now Demonſtrated all the Muſcles of the Muſcles ac- 


ody; and in regard that theſe are the Parts which rung 10 
I: Surgeon ought to be moſt acquainted with, I ſhall 
I now preſent you with a Liſt of them in the followin 
Table; which may prove a conſiderable Help to the vp 434. 
JI Memory of Young Candidates, and aſſiſt them to 
FJ retain the Number that is uſually given in by Au— 

I thors. The LIST is as follows: 5 


the Ancients. 


8 They reckon 


1 my MUSCLES TP MusSCLES 

"IJ The Forchead has —- 2 | The Arms or Shoulder-bones 
"Y The Occip ut ———2 — — — 18 
The Eye-lids —— —6 | The Vine ———-———-12 

The Eyes, ——-——— —12 | The Rady ——————— 
The Note ---——7 | The Carpi or Wriſts ——— 1 2 
The External Kar ——8 | The Fingers — 43 
JF [he Internal Ears —4 | Reſpiration ——-————5;7 
J The Lips ———-——-—:} | The Lois 5 
IJ Ic Tongue - —— 8 | The Abdomen - - —— 10 
The Vuula —— ——— — 4 | The Teſticle —————2 
The Larynx ——— ———14 | The Blader - — 1 
J Tie Pharynx —— . 7 | The Yard —. — 4 — 
the Os Hoid es — 10 The Anis-——- —————23 
The Lower Jaw -—12 | The Thigh —— ———3o 
The Head ———14 | The Legs ——— —— 22 
The Neck ———- —= —— 8 | The Feet ——— 
The Shoulder-blades ———5 | The Toes ————q4 
In Al.— — 434 
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TheModerns 


reckon up 
$29, 


The angio. | 


OftheVeſſels 
uu. general, 


The Deſini. 
tion of the 
„ Nerdes, 


Of the Parts of the IN FEE RIO RH-LIM BS. 


In the General Account I gave you of the Muſcles ©: 
I acquainted you that the Moderns gave in a Liſt or 
529, which ſurmounts this of the Ancients by 96. 
The occaſion of the diſparity is this. The Muſcles © 
which the Ancients call Simple, are a compoſition of 
ſeveral others; the Deltoiges, for Inſtance, conſiſts of ©: 


12, &c. Now ſome Authors enlarge the Number by 


ſplitting theſe Compound Muſcles, and others again 
leſſen the Number by caſting ſeveral Simple Mulcles ©. 
into one Denomination. However I would adviſe © 
you to keep to this Liſt that I have drawn up in Two & 
Columns; if it is not the perfecteſt, tis at leaſt the 


moſt univerſally receiv d. 


7 You remember I engag d to entertain you in this 
* Conrſe of Anatomy with a full View of Splanchnology, © 
Myology, and Angiology, I have already done Juſtice 


to the firſt part ot my Promiſe in Demonſtrating 
all the Viſcera contain'd in the Three Cavities; and 
having juſt put an end to the Muſcles of the Infe. 
riour-Limbs, I am now clear of the Second. 580 


that it remains only to bring the Third to a Con- 


cluſion by oftering to your View the Veſſels of theſe 
Limbs. . „„ 
Doubtleſs you are all along ſenſible that the time 


allotted for theis Demonſtrations has been equally |! 
taken up; and for that reaton I have faid nothing 
as yet of the general qualities of the Veſſels, re- 


ſerving my Thoughts on that head for this Day's 


Lecture, to the end that this our Laſt Demonſtration 


may be as important as any of the former, and may 
relate to particulars that are worth your regard. I 
have nothing elſe to do now but to ſhow you the 
Nerves, the Arteries, and the Veins of the In- 
feriour Extremity of the Body; and that I ſhall 
preſently fall about, as toon as I have premis d in a 
few words tome general Qotervations upon each of 
theſe Veilets. _ 


The Nerves are the Organs of Senſe. They are 


long, round, and white Bodies: cover'd with Two 
Membranes made of the Dara and Pia Mater, and 


compos d of fevers] Fibres, which ſpring (all of em) 
from the Cortical Subitance of the Brain and the 


Cercvellym, and which united together form the Ae. 
a ulla Ohlongata in the Brain and the Medulla Spinalis 
in the Vertebræ. | 


There 
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There are three things to be confider'd, in order fo 


F 2 compleat Knowledge of the Structure of the 
© INerves; namely, 1. The Marrow or Inner Subſtance 


which extends it ſelf in the form of Threads or 


strings trom the Cortical Part and the Cerebellum to 
I the very Extremities of the Members; 2. The Mem- 
I branes which ſurround theſe ſmall Threads, and form 
FI the Pipes in which they are lodgd; And 3. The 


Animal Spirits, which being convey'd by the ſame 


I bipes from the Cerebellum and the Medulla Spinalis 
Ito the Muſcles, found ſuch a correſpondence that the 
Extended Threads cannot be rouch'd without tranſ- 
Imitting to the Brain ſuch Motions as they receive: 
Ihe reſult of which is what we call Senſe. 


This Phenomenon will be ſet in a clearer light by the 


As for the Spinal Marrow, it commences at the 


it 


7 
The structure 
ofthe Nerves. 


Whether the 


Tz : : n Nerves are 
{following Compariſon. Our Eyes diſcover no Cavity hollow. 


Jin the Nerves, as they do in the Arterics and Veins; 
ind yet it is certain that there are ſuch Cavities. 
"Yfor the Caſe is the fame with the Trunk of a Tree, 
Jin which we perceive no apparent Conduits for con- 
eying that Liquor called Sap from the Root of the 
Tree to its lottieſt Branches: though at the ſame 
I time the Ligneous Fibres encloſed by the Bark, act 
che part of Pipes which feed the whole Body of the 
Irree with Sap. Now the like Judgment may be 
Fform'd of the Nerves. They are not only compos d 
Jof ſeveral little Threads which riſe out of the Brain 
lend repair without interruption to the remoteſt Muſ- 
cles; they are likewiſe wrappd up in Membranes 
I vhich do 'em the ſame ſervice as the Bark does to 
che Tree: Further, theſe little Threads being en- 
Fclos'd within Pipes full of Spirits and Animal Juice 
TI vhich they convey into the Body of the Muſcles, 
Yoccaſfion an Inflammation and Contraction in ſuch 
barts, by reaſon that theſe Spirits and this Animal 
Juice cannot fail of making their way, being deter- 
Jnin'd thither by the Impulſe which is made upon 
the Head of the Threads in the Brain. 


Of the Me. 


Egreſs from the Cranium, and terminates at the End % pinalu. 
ot the Os Sacrum, In its whole Progreſs it is guarded 
by all the Vertebræ which afford it a paſſage through 
the Cavity that lies in their Middle. But after all, 
Jou muſt not imagine that this Marrow or Pith is 
boſſeſsd all along of the tame Bigneſs as it has when 
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it ſets out from the Skull; for it dwindles not only © 
in proportion to its diſtance from the Brain, but 
likewiſe in regard of the Nerves which it detaches on © 


both hands from one End to the other. 


The Spin Thoſe who have compar'd the Spinal Marrow to 
Marrow re. an Horſe's Tail, ſay, that it is a Bundle compos'd of 
Harb en an Infinity of Threads, continued all along its 
Length; juſt as the Tail is a Bundle of Hairs that 
reach trom one End to the other; and as the Tail!“ 

is not ſo big towards the End as at the firſt, becauſe 

all the Hairs do not reach quite to the End, ſo the 

Spinal Marrow is gradually leſſen d by the falling off 

of ſome of its Threads, which do not accompany it 

to the End of its Progreſs. This you Il be convincd 

of, if you do but take the Spinal Marrow out of the 
Vertebræ and ſhake it a little; then you will own 

that the Compariſon of it to an Horſe's Tail is not 


unjuſt. 


wmmity Par of Of the Thirty Pair of Nerves, which form the 
Neves ſpring Spinal Marrow, and march out from it by the Holes 
tom. which we find between all the Vertebræ; Of theſe, 
I ſay, we have ſeen ſeven that retain to the Neck, 
and come now to take a View of thoſe that belong 


to the Back, the Loins, and the Os Sacrum. 


Twelve Peir The Twelve Pair of Nerves which march out from 1 
of Nerves the Vertebre of the Back, are the ſmalleſt of the whole 


come forth by 


chere, Family, and for that reaſon run but a ſhort courſe, | 


* 


the Back, for they do not go beyond the circumference of the 
. Thorax. Each ot em is divided into Two Branches, 
namely, a larger that plies before, and a leſſer 
dispos d of behind. The Fore-Branches are diſtribu- 
ted to the Internal and External Intercoſtal Muſcles 
in each of the Interſtices of the Coſtæ, and likewiſe 
ſend Shoots to the Muſcles of the Breaſt, and the 
Oblique deſcending Muſcles of the Abdomen. The 
Hinder-Branches bend back, and are loſt in the Muſ- 
cles of the Back and thoſe which adhere to the 


Piertebræ. 5 


de pn The Fifth Pair which ſpring from the Loins are 


march ont by much bigger than thote I mention d but now. Each 


dne ces of theſe 15 likewiſe divided into I wo Branches, one 


of the Loin 


Anteriour, and another Poſteriour, which are diſtri- 


buted partly in the Muſcles of the Loins and the H- 
pg aſtrium, and partly in thoſe of the Thigh, Their | 


The | 


Diſtribution lies much after this manner, 
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. Iche Muſcles of the Loins, and the remainder accom- 
* I panying the Saphenæ is loſt in the Knees and the Skin 
© chat covers em. 


I terior Muſcles of the Thigh and thole of the Leg, as 
I far as the knee, | 


bone, diſpenſes Eranches to the Yard, the Neck of the 
Womb, and the Bladder; and the Surpluſage is ſpent 
Jon the Muſcles of the Thigh. | 


I Nerves. Tis true, it has only five Perforations on ceed from 
each fide; but to make out the ſixth, we include that che 0s Sa- 
between it and the laſt Vertebra of the Loins. You#*” 5 
may remember, that the Pair which marches out be:. 
tween the Occiput and the Firſt Vertebra, was reckon d 

the Firſt Pair; and that, ſince that we have computed 


and Loins; fo that in courſe we mult take in with the 
J 9s Sacram that Pair that riſes under the laſt Vertebra 
I of the Loins. 
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The Firſt Pair of the Nerves of the Loins detaches a an N 


Igranch which is loſt in the Middriff, and ſpends what nb. 
ſtemains upon the Muſcles of the Loins and the Ab- 
amen. | : 


—4 


The Second beſtows a Branch upon the Spermatick The Second, 


IVeſſels ; and the Surpluſage, which is the greateſt 
part, marches ro the Muſcles of the Thigh and the 


Leg. FE 
The Third ſends out Branches that are diſpenſed in The Third. 


The Fourth is the biggeſt of all. It ſerves the An- The f.. 


The Fifth paſſing through the Hole of the Haunch- The Fifth, 


The Os Sacrum affords an Egreſs to Six Pair of Six Pair of 


erves pro- 


as many Pair as there are Vertebre in the Neck, Back 


Of the Six Pair of the Os Sacrum, none but the Firſt And in what 
marches out by its lateral-part 3 the other Five make er. 
their way before and behind, by reaſon that rhe Arti- 
culation of its lateral Parts with the Bones of the Ilia, 
obſtructs its Perforation in thoſe Parts: By way of 
Recompence, it is perforated before and behind; inſo- 
much that it has Twenty Foramina, Ten of which are 
Anterior, and Ten Poſterior ; and of both theſe there 
are Five on each fide which afford a Paſſage to as many 


Nerves. . N 

The Firſt Pair of the Os Sacram divides, like thoſe The Firſt 
of the Loins, into two Branches; vix. one Anterior Pair cf che 
and larger, which ſpreads forwards ; the other Poſte. © . 
or a leffer, which loſes it {elf in the neighbouring 


The 
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The Second The Second, Third and Fourth Pair are each of e 4 | 


Third and 


. divided into two Branches, of which the Anteriour and 
EO Im largeſt deſcend to the Thighs and Lees ; and the Poſte 1 ö 
riour, which are ſmaller, are diſtribured, like th, © | 


Tumbares, in the adjacent hinder Parts. 


"The Fifh The Fifth and Sixth Pair are the leaſt of this Clag® 
and Sixth They are divided, as well as the former, into the An.“ 
teriour and Poſteriour Branches, which are all loſt in the“ 
Muſcles of the Anus, the Neck of the Bladder, and the Fl 


Pain 


Pudenda of both Sexes. : 


The Laſt pair The Extremity of the Spinal Marrow terminates in 
of the Spinal a Nerve, which marches out through a Hole that lies Y: 
in the Poſteriour- part of the end of the OsSacram, This 
Nerve is diſtributed in the Skin between the Buttocks 
and the Anus; but in regard it ſends out Branches 
which paſs to the Muſcles of the Thigh both on tbe 
Right and the Left fide, we might reaſonably look 3? 


Nerves, 


upon this Nerve as a particular Conjugation or Pair. 


Four big The biggeſt Branches of the Three lowermoſt Pair : 
Nerves vifit of the Loins, and thole of the Four uppermoſt of the 


the Inferior 
Limbs, 


the Foot. 


3 The Firſt Branch that deſcends to the Thighs is ; 
The Firſt form'd of the Third and Fourth Pair of the Lumbares; 
Pair of the and paſling near the Leſſer Trochanter, is diſtributed in 


Nerves of 


the Thighs. the Muſcles and Skin of the Thigh, and in ſome of thoſe 


which move the Leg. Tis quite ſpent above the Knee. 


4 The Second Branch ſpringing from the ſame Source, 
The Second. deſcends by the Groin to the Thigh. It accompanies 
the Crural Vein and Artery, and is diſtributed to the 
the Anteriour Muſcle, the Skin ot the Thigh, and the 
Circumference of the Knee. It ſends out à conſiderable 
Branch, which accompanies the Saphæna to the inner- 


Ankle, and there ſinks. 


2 25 The Third Branch riſes between the Fourth and | | 
The Third. Fifth Vertebra of the Loins, and paſſing through the 


Foramen at the end of the Pubes, is diſpers d in the 


Muſcles of the upper- part of the Thigh, the Pudenda, 


and particularly in the Muſcles that ſpring from the 

Os Pubis, ſuch as the Triceps. At laſt tis loſt in the 
Skin of the Groin. | "I 
2 


O, Sacrum, join one another in their deſcent, and form 
Nerves which ſerve the Thighs, the Legs and the Feet; 
and all of em together make Four Branches of Nerves, 
two of which do not go lower than the Thighs, a a 
third terminates in the Leg, and a fourth reaches to 
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Verves of the Os Sacram, which jointly make up a 
eig Nerve calld Cruralis, that having paſs'd near the 
Iprominence of the Os Iſchium, deſcends in one entire 
ody to the Ham, and there ſplits into two large 
Agranches. The outermoſt of theſe Branches runs from 
Ihe outſide of the Foot, to the Muſcles of the Perone, 
Ind then turns back to the outer Ankle, where it ter- 


root, and after ſpreading it felt upon the inner Ankle, 
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The Fourth is at once the biggeſt, the longeſt, and 36 
ne hardeſt of em all. Tis form d of the four ſuperiour The Fourth, 


Inminates. The inner Branch, which is the larger of 
Ihe two, deſcends along the Leg to the Muſcles of the 


lies J., ſpent upon the Sole of the Foot, and all the Toes, 


his : to each of which it diſpenſes two Branches. And thus I 
ks ¶ conclude the Deſcription of all the Nerves of the Body. 


hes vou have ſeen ſo much of the Arteries, that you The Defini- 


the Fcanot but know, that they are long, round and hol- 
25 Flow Veſlels commencing from the Left Ventricle of 
„„ che Heart, where they receive the Blood that they 
ar distribute through all the Parts of the Body. 


tion of an 
Artery, 


the 3 All the Ancients were of opinion, that the Ar. The Arteries 
mY teries confiſt only of Two Coats; bur, upon a * 


e rower Enquiry, the Moderns have diſcover d Four. 
es, The Firſt of theſe Coats is Nervous and thin, its outer 
FJ iirface being full of ſeveral little Nerves ſpread over jt 
For all hands, and its inner ſurface being woven of little 
F Arteries and Veins, the Extremities of which pierce 
I through the other Membranes. The Second is Glan- 


F jar, being a Texture of ſeveral Annular Fibres drawn up 
in one and the ſame rank. The Fourth is a very thin 
Coat, the Fibres of which being in a ſtraight Line, 
a ut the Annular Fibres of the Third Coat at Right 
- TJ angles : Thele Fibres are viſible in the Aorta, near the 


aulous, and adheres to the Firſt ; tis ſtreu'd with an 
in infnity of little whitiſh Glands: The Third is Muſcu- 


FJ Heart. 5 4 
on The Diſcoverers of theſe Four Coats, pretend, That The Uisof 
T- Jthele little Arteries provide em with the neceſlary _—_ CT 


4 Blood for their Nouriſhment ; That the little Veins © 


4 take up the Surpluſage and carry it back to the Heart; 
16 rhat the Glandules make a Secretion of the Serum of 


I the fame Blood; and, in fine, That the {mall Nerves 
e J convey to the Muſcular Fibres of theſe Coats the Ani- 
wt mal Spirits that ſerve to keep up the continual Pulſa- 


nion of the Arteries. 


The 


The Mar: 


Of the Pulſa- 
tion of the 
Arteries, 


ThePalfition Doubtleſs the Pulſation of the Arteries anſwers to 
o me arte that of the Heart. To be convinced of this Truth, 


ries depends 


upon that of YOU need only to lay one Hand upon the Region of the 
the Heart. Heart, and at the fame time feel the tame Perſons 
3 Pulſe with the other; for then you'll be ſenſible that 
the Pulſation of the one is contemporary with that of 
the other. Further; If you lay open the Artery of a 
living Animal, and put a Ligature upon it, the Pulſa- 
tion of that Artery will ceaſe under the Ligature, and 
continue above it; which gives us to underſtand, that 
the Pulſation of the Arteries is not owing to a parti- 
cular Elaſtick Force, but to the Impulſe of the Blood 


Which the Heart throws into their Cavities. 


The Uſes of The Utes of the Arteries are ſo evident, that we 

the Arteries. need not inſiſt upon the Proof of em. You fee they 
are fo many Chanels or Conduits, which, having re- 

ceiv'd the Blood from the Heart, diſperſe it through- | 

out the whole Machine, in order to its Subliſtence ; 

and that the Machine would quickly fink, if twere 

not for this Spirit of Lite, with which tis unceſſantl7 


fed by a million of little Arteries. 


rates that of 
Nature. 
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The Pulſation of the Arteries, as well as that of the“ 
Heart, conſiſts in the two Motions call d Diaſtole and 
Hſtole; which being of the ſame nature with thoſe of 
the Heart, are perform d mechanically as well as they, 
by virtue partly of the Structure of the Fibres of the 
Arteries, and partly of the Blood it ſelf ; which being“ 
puſh'd with violence into the Aorta by the contraction? 
of the Muſcular Fibres of the Heart, dilates the 
Straight and Circular Fibres of its Coats; and theſe 
Fibres, by an Elaſtick-ſpring, retrieving their primi-- 
tive ſtate continue to drive the Blood to the Extre- 
mities of the Arteries, as they receive it from the 


Mt The Mechanical Model that Nature has made uſe of 
- Machine imi- jn the Structure of the Heart and the Arteries, is ſo 
fine, that the molt ſurprizing Artificial Machines that 
ever were invented by Man, are drawn from it. The 
great Machine at Marli, that raiſes the Water of the 
Seine to the higheſt Mountain in that Country, is but 
a bare Copy of Nature's Contrivance in the Circular 
Motion of the Blood. All the Circumſtances of the 


JJ JC . oa ac. os a 2 EL SEES 


Circulation of the Blood, are to be met with in that 


Machine; and this I'll make to appear in few words: 


A great 


chriſten'd Cruralis upon its arrival in the Thigh. Tis 
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A great Wheel turns round without interruption, 4 Proof of 


Now this Wheel repreſents the Heart ; The Conduits 


are the Orifices of the Arteries ; The different and 


repeated ſhocks that determine the Courſe of the Water, 
produce the ſame Effects as the Diaſtole and Stole ; 
The Fountains reſemble the Muſcles into which the 
Blood is pour'd; The Emptiers of theſe Fountains, 
or the Pipes which re- conduct their Water to the Hine, 
imitabe the Veins which return the Blood from the 


Parts of the Body to the Heart; and, in fine, This 


fame Water ſtriking again upon the Wheel, puts it 
in ſuch a Motion as determines the repeated Courſe of 
the Water into the Conduits that 1t paſs'd before, All 
this 1s only a Reprelentation of the recurring Blood 


which moves the Heart, and is by it fent out again to 
all the Parts, and fo round. And as the Blood ſtands in 


need of being repair d by Aliment, in order to make up 
what it loſes in nouriſhing the Parts; ſo the Source of 


the Seine furnithes freſh Water to ſupply the room of 


what is waſted and loſt in the circular progreſs of that 


Machine. 


The Trunk of the Arteria Iliaca changes its Name 


as being ſo contrivd that when the Water beats upon 2 — 
I it, it cannot keep it ſelt from turning. The Motion of 
the Wheel drives that Water into a Conduit, and by 
its different Impulſes forces it to run to the end not 
only of the Conduit it ſelf, but even of all thoſe chat 
are inſerted into it; and to ſpring out of their Extre- 
mities ſo as to ſer all the Fountains of Verſailles a going. 


3 
as ſoon as it marches out of the Abdomen, for tis The rareis 


this Artery that conveys and diſtributes the Blood to 
the whole Inferiour-Limb, by an infinity of Branches 
that ſpring from its Trunk, in its progreſs to the 


Foot, in which it terminates. Upon its arrival in the 


Thigh it produces three or four little Branches, which 
are nameleſs, and which are ſpent upon the Skin and 
Muſcles of the upper and fore- part of the Thigh: But 
at the diſtance of three or four fingers breadth under 
the Groin, it produces three large Branches. 


Crur alu. 


The Firſt of thete big Branches is call d the Maſcu- 38 


laris Interna, from its fituation in the inner Muſcles of 


the Thigh. It preſently ſends out four Twigs, the 
firſt of which runs behind to the Alductores of the 


Thigh, and the Heads of * TOs Biceps, the Semi- 
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Nervoſi, and the Semi-Membranoſi; the ſecond, to the 
upper-part of the Tyiceps; the third and the fourth, to 
the Body of the Triceps, and ro the Gracilis, After 
this, the Trunk of Anſcalaris Interna divides into 


three Branches ; the firſt of which paſſing by the end 


of the third of the Tricipites, 1s Joſt in the Semi. 
Membranoſus; the ſecond paſſing under the Thigh- 


done, is ſpent in the Vaſtus Externus ; and the third 


moving downwards, ſends out Branches at the end of 
the third of the Tricipzres, and is loſt in the Semi- 


Nerdoſus and the Head of the Biceps. 7 

39 The Second is the Muſcularis Externa, which runs 

1c 44% to the outer- part of the Thigh, and paſſing under the ©: 
Fartorius and the Gracilis Rectus, tends out Branches 
at the end of the /iiacns to the Vaſtus Externus, the © 


Craralis, and the Faſcia Lata or the Membranoſus. 
The Third fprings from the Cruralis, much about 


AuohnAthe ſame place with the former. It detaches Branches 


to the Curalis and the Vaſtus Externus, and is loſt in 
the Membranes and the Fat of the Thigh. 

As the Arteria Craralis deſcends further, it throws 
out ſeveral Branches, which run to the adjacent 


of the Crur l Muſcles 3 and then the Trunk dives deeper into the 


back. part ot the Thigh. It paſſes near the Tendons of 


the Triceps, and arriving at the Ham, ſends out little 
Branches which march to the tail of the Muſcles of 


the hinder-part of the Thigh, and are loft in the Fat. 
Below the Ham it produces tne two Poplitce which 
embrace the Knee, one on the inſide, and the other on 
the outſide; and a little lower, the Surales, which 
direct their courſe to the Gemelli, the Solens, the Plan- 
taris, and the Popliteus, and encompatls tlie Bones of 


the Leg on all hands by ſeveral Branches that termi- | 


nate there. 1 1 
This done, it divides it {elf into two large Branches, 


namely, the Craralis Anterior and Poſterior. The former 


runs a-croſs the Membrane that joins the Bones of the 
Leg, and then continuing its courſe, goes to diſpenſe 
Branches to the Tibiæus Externus and the Extenſores 
of the Toes.” + | 5 
The Cruralis Poſterior is larger than the Amerior- 
It divides it ſelf into two Branches, viz. the Primus 


Poſticus, or the firſt of the hinder- Branches, which 


dliſpenſes Branches to the Sens, the Peronens Po- 
/terior, and the Bender of the Great-Toe ; 


then 
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; | then aſcends by the outer-Ankle, and goes to be loſt 
in the upper part of the Foot: The other Branch 


» 


is the Secundus Poſticus, which in its deſcent ſends out 
Twigs to the Soleus, the Benders of the Toes, and the 


Crurens Poſticus; and then paſſing through the Cavity 
of the Fibula, is divided into two Branches, namely, 
one that paſſes under the Thenar to the Great. Toe, 
and another that paſſes between the Muſcle call'd Brevis 
and the Fhpothenar under the Sole of the Foot, and is 
I ſpent upon the four other Toes. wy 
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It remains to Demonſtrate the Veins of the Inferiour- The Veins of 
Limbs : But before I launch into Particulars, 'twill be the If riour- 


I needful to offer ſome General Obſervations upon the 
I Veins. 


Limbs, 


The Veins are Membranous Conduits, which receive The Defini- 
the Blood from all the Parts of the Body, in order to S * 2 


convey it to the Heart. They conſiſt of Four different 
Membranes. The Firit Membrane is a Texture 
of Nervous Fibres which run in a ſtraight Line, 
though they are irregularly placd. This Coat is 


looſe, and eafily extended, for tis not faſten'd to the 


reſt, and the Air is convey'd to it as it ſwells. The 


Second is a Texture of ſmall Veflels in the form of a 


Ner, which nouriſh the other Coats. The Third is 


ſtrew'd very thick with Glandules which take up the 


Seroſities imported by the Veſlels of the Second 
Tunicle. The Fourth is compos'd of a row of Muſcu- 
lar and Annular Fibres, which by their contraction 
forward the Blood in the Veins. | 


We cannot pretend ro adjuit the Number of the The Veins 
Veins, which is very large; only we know in general, , N 


that it ſurpaſſes that of the Arteries : And indeed it is 
neceſſary it ſhould be fo; for it the Blood did not 
meet with a ſufficient number of Vetlels to receive 1t 
upon its exit from the Arteries that ſqueeze it, it 
would tarry too long in the Fleſh; and ſo the Circular 
Motion being retarded, the Blood would receive an 
Alteration that might damage the whole Machine, 


The Magnitude of the Veins is various. The Jena The Magn; 


Cava and the Porta are the two principal and biggeſt rac 


Trunks; next to them are the Crural and Emulgent, 
and ſo on; for they dwindle in proportion to their 
diſtance from the principal Trunks, and their Number 
encreaſes in proportion to the diminution of the Size. 
Some of em are call'd Capillary Veins, as being no big- 
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ger than Hairs; nay, ſome of em are ſo ſmall, that 
they are not perceivable. The Veins are diſpersd 


through all the Parts of the Body, and even the Bones 


themſelves, in order to take up the Blood imported to 
theſe Parts by the Branches of the Arteries, 4 

Authors are divided upon the Origin of the Veins. 
'Twas once a receivd Opinion, That they ſprung | 
from the Liver: but moſt of the Moderns put em 


ES 
OS; 
8 Fi 1 


upon the ſame foot with all the other Parts of 
the Body, which find their Origin in the Egg, and 
have nothing to do but to untold themſelves inſen- 
ſibly. They add, That if another Origin were to be 
thought of, there is more likelihood in finding it in all ©] 
the Parts of the Body, upon the apprehenſion that the 


{mall Capillary Branches riſing out ot their reſpective F 


LON 
Ke 


Parts, are like ſo many Roots which grow into a 2 


Trunk, or ſo many Brooks that form Rivers by their 
joining. N - HE 

The Union of two Veſſels, the Extremities of which 
join one another, is calld an Anaſtomoſis, Wem 


meet with a great many ſuch Inoſculations of one ; 


Vein with another, as well as of one Artery with ano- 
ther: But the Azaſtomoſes of the Arteries with the 


Veins are Chimerical, for, in effect, we can find ne er 1 


a one. Thole who firſt diſcover d the Circulation f 
the Blood, ſuppos'd that the Extremities of the Arteries 
laluted thoſe of the Veins; and that the latter receiv'd d 
the Blood from the former, and ſo the Circular Mo- 
tion was continu'd without interruption. But, be- 
ſides that our Eyes ſpeak the contrary, even Reaſon 
goes againſt that Hypetheſss ; for at that rate the Blood 
would be always lodg'd in Veſſels, and the Nouriſh- 
ment of the Part would be quite ſunk, fince it is plain 
that that requires and is actually accompliſh'd by ': 
Extravaſation. As a Tree cannot be benefitted by the 
having its Roots ſurrounded with ſeveral Pipes full ot 
Water, fo the Parts of the Body cannot be nouriſh'd © 
by the Blood that continues {till in the Veſſels; and 
as the refreſhing of a Tree ſuppoſes that Water is 
poured into the Earth where its Roots are ſpread, | 
to, in order to nouriſh a Part, the Blood muſt march 
out of its Pipes, and repair to the Part, and touch it 
on all quarters. TD 


N os ml 


have oftentimes ſpoke to you of the Yalvale, but 1 


put oft the Demonſtration of em, till I ſhould come 
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to ſhew you the Veins of the Thigh, in which they 
are more apparent than any where elſe; and for 
your better ſatisfaction on that head, I have open d 
o this Vein length-ways from one End to the other, in 

= 1 which ſeveral do offer themſelves to your View. 
s. ] Theſe little Membranes that you tee in the Cavity Whit they 
8 © 1 of this Vein, are call'd Valvulæ or little Valves. They © 
MJ are plac at ſet diſtances, ſo as to open on that fide 
of which looks to the Heart, and ſhut on the fide of 
id the Extreme Parts; which hinders the retreat of the 

Blood, and keeps it up in oppoſition to its own 
weight, for fear it ſhould fall down. 
all The Subſtance of the little Valves is Membranous, Their Sab. 
he and notwithſtanding its Thinneſs is ſufficiently ſtrong. ftance. 
Ve © 1 Their Number is uncertain ; but ſome ſay there are 
2 *1] a Hundred of em or thereabouts. The Arteries have 
I none at all; and we find more in the Veins of the 
Arms, Hands, Thighs, Legs, and Feet, than in thoſe 
Jof the other Parts, for that the Blood returning from 
I a remoter place ſtands more in need of their Atliſtance 
ne in order to reach the Cava. There are ſome in the 
o- Internal Jugular Veins, which are ſerviceable to 
he Brutes that bend their Heads towards the Ground, 
er in preventing their being ſuffocated by the retreat of 
the Blood in the Brain: but we meet with none 
either in the External Jugular or Cervical, in regard 
that theſe ſet out from the External Parts and not 
I from the Brain, + Xs | 
The Valves are made in the Form of a Creſcent or Their Figue, 
2 Pidgeon-Basket 3 commonly they are Simple, tho' 
ſometimes indeed they are double, triple, and qua- 
druple in the fame place. However, we muſt obſerve, 
that their Magnitude falls in proportion to the in- 
I creaſe of their Number. Their Orifices or Mouths 
are Alternative, to the end that the Blood which 
happens to flip by the one may be ſtopp'd by the 
other; ſo that we may look upon em as ſo many 
Steps by which the Blood mounts to the Cava, 
In the External Veins of the Arms and the Legs obfervaions 
we ſee little things like Knots, which are plac'd by upon the 
1] Intervals, and are the very places of the Valvulæ. In Valves. 
I Bleeding, a Surgeon ought to be cautious of opening | 
Ii that Part, in regard that the Valve in that place 
but Þ hinders the free Egreſs of the Bloods 
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Of the Parts of the INHERIOR-LIMBS. 
The ſole Mechanical Fabrick of the Nerves, was 


enough to have given the Ancients to underſtand 


the courſe of the Blood in the Veins; for they favour 
a paſſage from the circumference to the Heart, and 
oppoſe its Motion from the Centre to the circumfe- 
rence. But they were to bigotted to their Opinion, 


wiz, that the Veins conveyed the Nutritious Blood 
from the Liver to the Parts; that though they were 
ſenſible of the oppotition of the Valves, yet they 
perſiſted in their Errour, and pretended that the op- 
poſition was only deſign'd to check the precipitant 
courſe of the Blood: but Experience ſhows that this 
Opinion is falſde. „ 3 

have advanc d that Nature is imitated in all things, 
and the whole Induſtry of Man amounts to no more 
of he Arterie than a Copy of the works of Nature. We have an 
Inſtance of this Nature in the Structure of the Arte- 
ries and Veins. Nature has contriv'd the Arteries 
very ſtrong, becauſe in them the Blood is ſhockd 
and preſs d by the diverſe Impulſes of the Heart and 
the freſh Blood which it forces into em: but the 
Veins are ſlenderer, by reaſon that they are only the 
Pipes which conduct the Blood to the Heart, and 
being more numerous than the Arteries, and at the 
ſame time loaded with a leſſer quantity of Blood, 
they ſuffer no violence, and conſequently have no 


occaſion to be ſo ſtrong ; Now, Man copies out all 


theſe circuinſtances in the contriving of Garden-Foun- 
tains. The Pipes that convey the Water from the 
Head are very ſtrong, in regard that in them the 
Water is forc'd, and that the Shock accruing from 
the Water in the Baſin, would burſt em if they 
were not reinforc'd; but the Pipes which carry off 
the Water are weak, and ſometimes of a ſoft Free- 
ſtone, upon the conſideration that they ſuffer no 
Shock, and are only employ d in convey ing the Water 
to ſome Brook. Further, the Chamiel that carries 
off the Water is always larger than that which im- 
ported it, though at the ſame time it has not more 
Water to receive than what came from the other; 
In this point, I ſay, the Artiſt imitates Nature which 
has appointed ſeveral Veins for the reception of the 
Blood that is brought in but by one Artery, and has 
contrivd it fo that one Artery throws out more 


It | 


Blood than two Veins can take up. 
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and thoſe little Swellings which we call Faricocele. 
This Effect is owing to violent Efforts, eſpecially 


the Fetus preſſing down the Iliack Veins, hinders 
4 Veins are ſo fill d that their Membranes are extended. 
But a tuller View of this matter you may have in a 
Book entituled, L Art de Saigner. 


call d Cruralis. This Vein is formd by Six Branches The Veins of 
ot other Veins that are inſerted in that Part, and are dhe !fcriour- 


The Fourth, namely, the Muſcula, comprehends 


1 ſprings from the External Muſcles of the Thigh, 
and the Interna from the Internal Muſcles. Theſe 
Two Branches enter the Cruralis oppoſite to one 
anathes;:. 5 
The Fifth, call d the Iſchiadica Minor, is the leaſt 49 
of all. Tis produc d by ſeveral Ramifications from 7% 


Minor. 
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It happens ſometimes that the Membranes of the Wizz occatir 


q”1Ce, 


thoſe of Women in hard Labour; for at that time 


the ordinary courſe of the Blood, upon which the 


In the Lower-Limbs we meet with a great Vein 


like Six Veſſels, the Water. of which ſprings from 8 


ſeveral Sources, and which jointly form an Arm of 
"RET | | 

The Firſt of theſe Veſſels is 1/chiadica Major, which 4. 
ſprings from ten Twigs of Veins. Two of theſe he. 
Twigs come from each Toe, and make a Branch . 
which is join'd by another that comes from between 
the Fibula and the Heel-bone; theſe Two Branches 
aſcend by the Muſcles of the Calf of the Leg, and 
with a joint Stream unload in the Crarals, 

The Second, namely the Suralis, is formed by 465 
Two Branches of Veins; one ot which being EX. The Surat; 
teriour is made up of moſt of thoſe that you 
ſee creeping along the Foot; the other is Interiour 
and produc'd by the Branches of the Veins that come 
from the Calf of the Leg. Theſe © Two Branches 
unite in their Aſcent, and form the Sralzs, which is 
2 pretty large Vein. 

The Third is the Poplitea, form'a by the Union of 47 _ 
different Branches. It commences at the Heel, being The Pepliree. 
produc'd by the T wigs of the Heel, and part of thole _ 
of the Neck of the Foot. From thence it aicends, 
and diving pretty deep into the Fleſh, paſſes by the 


Ham and terminates in the Crauralis. ES 
„ 48, af 
Two Branches, viz. the Muſcula Externs which 3Muſula. 
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the Skin and the Muſcles that ſurround the jointing g 61 
Ithi 


of the Thigh, 
The Sixth is the Saphæna, which is the longeſt 
and biggeſt of all the Six. It takes its beginning 


from {ome Branches that ſpring from the Great Toe 


and the upper part of the Foot. After that it af. 


cends by the Inner Ankle along the Leg and the 
inner part of the Thigh, between the Skin and the 


Fleſhy Membrane, and terminates in the Cruralis 


near the Glands of the Groin. It receives ſeveral F 


Branches in its Proceſs, and is the Vein that we com- 
monly open when we Bleed in the Foot. 


Theſe Six Veins do all terminate in the Cruralis; fth. 
where they unload the Blood that they took up from 
all the Parts of the Lower-Limbs. The Cruralis bt 
mounting upwards, and having paſt the Groin, 
empties it ſelf in the Liaca. The 1haca conveys the 
Blood thus receiv'd to the Cava, and the Cara 
lodges it in the Right Ventricle of the Heart. So 
that upon the whole, theſe Veins are like one 


long Street that has ſeveral Names, though it be 
but one continued Street from one End to the 
other, „ 3 


In ancient times Avgiology treated only of three | Jil 


forts of Veſſels, namely, the Nerves, Arteries, and 
Veins; the Demonſtration of which I have now ®: 


finiſhid. But the Moderns add to theſe two other 


ſorts that have been diſcover'd in this Age; I mean, 
the Jenæ Lattee and the Lymphatick Veſſels. The 
 Fene Latlee I took notice of in their proper place; 
and am now come to ſay ſomething of the Lym- 
phatick Veſſels. e ; 
e The Lymphatick Veſſels are ſmall Pipes much ke 
of che Lyw- the Lacteal. They conſiſt of a very thin Coat, 
not unhke a Cobweb; however they are full of I 
Valves, which open like thoſe of the Veins towards 


the Hearr, and ſhut upon the reverſe. 


Whyfocalta, Theſe Veſſels are ſtyFd Lymphatick, Serous, Aqueome, j 


or Chriſtalline; which are all Synonomous Names 
taken from the Clearneſs, Serofity, and Tranſparency 

of the Liquor they contain. CO OBEY 
They have no Common Ciſtern, for ſome of em 
unload in the Fecepracula or Thoracick Dutt, and 
others empty themſelves immediately in the Veins 
Some ſpring from the Viſcera, and others * = 
ands 


. 


— — 
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© Glands that are diſpers d all over the Body. Thoſe 


EZ which ſpring from the Conglobate Glands, convey 


heir Lymph to the Veins ; and thoſe from the Con- 
glomerate diſembogue in particular Cavities, ſuch as 
ſihe Eyes, the Mouth, the Duodenum, Cc. Others 
again ſpring from the Glands of the Joints, as thoſe 
from the Glands about the Knees, which climb along 
the Thigh, and run to the Receptacula, ; 3 
The Number of theſe Veſſels is very great; but Theſe Veſſel 
ſtelſides thoſe that we ſee, there's an Infinity ot little me oe an 
* Jones that no Eye can reach. Their Figure reſembles ; 
that of the other Veſſels. Where their Valves ſtand 

they are knotty by reaſon of the Diverſity of their 
Diviſion. Their Situation reaches to all the Parts 

of the Body, eſpecially to the neighbourhood of the 

| JJoints, and that of the Liver, which they encircle on 

all hands like a Crown. | 
The Lymph containd in thoſe Veſſels proceeds TheColourof 
rom the Seroſities of the Blood which are filtrated in che Lymph 
the Glands. Commonly it is clear and tranſparentz 
tut it changes its Colour in proportion to the Tin- 

ſſctures it receives from the Chyle, the Bile, and the 

other Humours contain'd in the Blood. Of it ſelt it is 
ſinſipid; but ſometimes it has been found acid, bitter, 

ſer brackiſh. It fixes and congeals by the mixture of 
Humours and the diſſolution of Salts, as well as the 

ſerum of the Blood. When it is dry d it has a peculiar 


dome Authors are of the Opinion that it proceeds 

from the Nervous Juice imported by the Nerves to 

Jthe Glands, and there filtrated. Others alledge that 

the diſcovery of theſe Veſſels has revealed the cauſe of 
PDropſies, which conſiſts in the rupture of ſome of 

"Itheſe Veſſels, for that thereupon they throw their 

perous Liquor into ſome Cavity. | 
As for the Uſes of the Lymphatick Liquor, I The Us of 
doubt the World has done by it as they commonly the Lymph, 
Jo by new Remedies, in entituling them to more 

ertue, than any of thoſe that were known before. 

They tell you that the Lymph {ſerves to dilute the 

chyle and Blood, to nouriſh and promote the growth 

gef the Body, to prevent too great a Conſumption 

ſef the Spirits, to diſſolve the Salts, to aſſiſt in making 
termentations, and in fine to qualify the Acrimony 

of the Acids and the Choler. 
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Why we con- T imitate, upon this occaſion, Pohcletes that famous 
the Nails, Painter, who finiſhd all his Pictures in doing the! 
Nails, and ſaid that the laſt Stroakes of his Pencile“ 

were as nice and troubleſome as all thoſe that went 

before. In imitation, I fay of him, I conclude this 
Demonſtration of the Humane Body with a Deſcri- 

ption of the Ni; and at the ſame time I proteſt, 

that theſe Parts, fimnle as they are, occaſion as much? 

trouble and labour ro thoſe who hunt after a com- 

pleat knowledge of em, as all the other Parts off 

the Body. | . 

*"Tis hard to The Nails are eaſily Demonſtrated ; ſo that the 
trace the Nu. dlifficulties which attend them relate neither to the 


ture of the 


Nets Demonſtration nor the Diſſection. The perplexing 
knot lies in untolding their Nature, upon which head ee 
Authors have been very much divided. However, he 
we muſt not be diſcourag d, now, at the End of our hy 
Carrier; on the contrary we ought to diſplay our? 
utmoſt Efforts, in order to procure a clear Notion 
of the matter, by diſpelling the obſcuriry that covers 
their Nature. This I mean to do in few words O7 
and then ſha!} bring this our Courſe of Anatomy to aff 


Conciufon: © fe +3: 8 

The Peri. The Nail are hard, round, white, and tranſparent 

tion of the bodies, tated at the Ends of the Fingers. Some Author 

Nails, II - . | . 

diſpute their Title to the name ot a Part, pleading 

that it cannot be atlow'd em, unleſs you take theft; 

Word Part in a large Senſe, as we do when we call 

the Hair ſuch. Bur to my mind the Diſpute ig 

groundleſs; tor they have as good a Title to that 

Character, as the Teeth, which were never denied 

© Ut 5 10 

A Taralkite- I find 2 notable Similitude of Circumſtances be- N 
dween the | g E 

Nails and the tween the Teeth and the Nails. Both of em have the 

Teeth, their Roots by which they are nouriſnd; they have ing 

a ſenſible Part and an inſenſible Part; both of em tor 

grow, and you pair the Ends of the one, and file the ſthe 

Extremities of the other without Pain; In fine, both the 

the one and the other are ſo uſeful to Man, that hes! 

cannot well be without em. On the other hand hy 

tind a great diſparity between the Nails and the Hair Mo 

tor we reap as much benefit by ſhaving and taking] 

off our Hair, as we do by preſerving our Wails Fn, 

And Parents Obſervation of the Nails growing upon Mor 

Dead Corps Twenty five Years after the Perſon died, ſinſ 
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. * * : 
4 


dus not an Argument of ſufficient force to diſpoſſeſs em 


theW 


ne the Character of a Part. : : 
eile The Nails, the Corns, Feathers, Callas's, &c. being The forming 
_ ; 2 1 of the Nails, 
ent a fimilar Subſtance, are bred much after the fame c,,, xe. 
this banner; for they are only Productions of the Pyra- thers and ca. 


cri-W hidal Prominences of the Skin, which upon growing , char are 


. . > met with 1 
elt, Wheger, puſh forward the Scarf-skin that covers em. che Handsand 
uch he Glutinous Humour that they ſqueeze out under Feet. 


pm. his Cover, binds em together; and by forming 


> Off wveral Lays one above another, they at laſt produce 

thick and hard body, the Figure of which 1s di- 
theÞ erſify d according to the direction of the place where 
theft grows, and the diſpoſition of the matter. 


tune) According to Malpighius, the Hairs have Roots that Of the Hair, 
eadÞtſemble thoſe of the Bulbous heads of Tulips; and 
er, theſe Roots are nouriſh'd by Blood. Veſſels accompa- 
our yd with Nerves; inſomuch that the Hairs grow 
our and ſometimes become fo big that they are Carnous 
tionEind ſenſible of Pain, and bleed plentifully when they 
vers fre cut; purſuant to the remarks made upor the 
Yds FÞileaſe call d Plica, that the Poles are ſubje&t to. Upon 
to aß his head you may conſult Verduc's Pathology; there 
All the External Diſeaſes are explain d according to 
he Modern Phyſicks, in which that Author ſeems to 
e very well vers e. 3 EE 
The Figure of the Nails approaches to an Oval, 1 


or they are not fo broad as they are long- They © 
dre flatriſh, and bended a little towards the fides, 
ſo anſwer the round Figure of the Fingers and Toes. 
zar rheir Size is various. The Nails of the Hands are 
nieUrger than thoſe of the Toes, excepting the Great 
ice, which is the biggeſt and thickeſt of all. Their 
be- Lumber is determin'd, that is, in a Humane Body 
have there are Twenty, viz, Five on each Hand, and as 
have nany on each Foot. Tis hard to define their Colour; 

em tor they are not quite white, and being tranſparent 
theſſtney appear red or livid, according to the Colour of 
both Ine Fleſh that lies under theme In fine, their Subſtance 
t FF indifferent hard, in order to qualify em for reſiſtance; 
nd But at the fame time tis flexible, which qualifies 'em | 
Jail Ft yield a little and fo prevents their breaking. ; 
king We muſt conſider that the Nails have two Surfaces, à view os 
ails Fone External and the other Internal. The former, the Nals. 
on Yor that which appears on the Outſide is ſmooth and 
died ſinlenſible, and we may ſcrape it without Pain. Tha 

8 | | Other 
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other adheres to the Fleſh. Theſe two Surfaces don 
make different Parts, for being continuous and produce 
by the ſame Subſtance, they admit of no Separation. 

The Diviion A Nail is divided into three Parts. The Firſt 
of the Nalb. call d the Root, and is commonly white; it adher® 
to the Fleſh and to a Tendon, and is endow'd wit 
a very tender Senſe. The Second is that in the mid 

dle, which is red, in healthy Perſons. The Third 

the End which always grows, and ſometimes becom 

very long and hooked, like Fowl's Claws. By rizh® 

the Nails ought to be neither longer nor ſhorter tha 

the Ends of the Fingers; for when they are too lon 

they cannot exactly take hold of ſmall things; and 

when they are too ſhort, the Ends of the Fingers ar 

render d uncapable of that ſervice :—whereas thoſÞk 

who keep 'em equal to their Finzer's Ends, tak“ 
hauold of any thing with great facility. i 
HowrheNails Tis certain that the Nails receive Nouriſhment 
ire noir d. for they grow in proportion to the Bulk of the Fingeiſ 
They receive their Nouriſhment by the Root; as w# 
may obſerve every Day, for when there is a Speck} 

upon the Nai, it removes from the Root as the N 

grows and is cut. Now the Root is nouriſh'd aftef 

the fame manner with the Bones and Cartilages, | 

The Uſes of Man reaps ſeveral Benefits from the Nails, The 


cx NR. ſtrengthen the End of the Fingers; they ſerve in th& 


8883 . Fc 


taking hold of hard and minute bodies; they guard 
the Ends of the Fingers, which being ſenſible, would 
be often hurt it 'twere not for the Nails; they ar 
likewiſe ornamental; and in fine, beſides all the genera 
ſervices they do to Mankind, they are of a peculiar UF 
to ſome Artiſans in the way of their buſineſs, particus 
larly to Surgeons to whom they are very uſeful in the 
niceſt Operations. nM 
I cannot tell whether the Fortune-tellers can fore-ſed 
Futurities, and read what's paſt (as they pretend) by th 
Inſpection of Nails, which they call Onychomancy; But 
Phyſicians I know very well that Expert Phyſicians draw many 


we Indic Indications trom em in ſeveral Diſeaſes, particularly 


Nail. in a Phthiſick, Dropſie, poyſonous caſes, and acute 
Fevers, which render the Nails hook d and livid. : 
Now, GENTLEMEN, I amarriv'dat the End of oui 

Anatomical Demon{trations. I have made em as accurate 
as I could; and ſhall be more than ſufficiently rewarded 
for my Trouble, if I have; given you SatiafaGtion. = 
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ITbe Deſcription of an Uncommon Caſe, 
in which one of the Auricuts 
of the HEART was prodigiouſly 
Dilated. Es 


Noble a Machine as the Hu MAN E Bopy, 

without a Diligent Obſervation of the Un- 
common and Surprizing Caſes that we ſometimes meet I 
with. I am about to acquaint you with one, bj 
which may paſs for one of the moſt Curious and Un- = 
frequent Caſes that ever was known; I mean, that of al 
a Right Auricle of the Heart, which was found to be 
extremely Dilated, and beat out to a monſtrous Fi- 
gure. This Diſcovery was made at Breſt, in Diſſecting þ 
the Corps of Captain Dubuiſſon, who dy d ſome Months 0 
ago, ſoon after his Expedition to Carthagena, where 90 
he Commanded a Ship call'd the Fort. ES i 

The Perſons who Cut up the Corps were aſtoniſh'd, |. 
when they ſaw the Right Auricle of the Heart ſo pro- _ 
digiouſly over-grown; and the narrow compals of | 
Time that is commonly allotted for ſuch Diſſections, _ | 
not allowing them a ſufficient View of fo rare a | 
Spectacle, they took it out of the Body, and after || 
hanging it for ſome time in Brandy, dry it, and ſent 1 
it to me in a Box, as being a ſuitable Preſent for an 
Anatomiſt. I receiv'd the Preſent with all the Gratitude 
that became me, and after having ſifted it with all the 
attention which was requiſite upon ſuch Adventures, 
I thought I could not do a better thing than to gratiſie 
the World with a Publick Account of the Matter. 

My Opinion is very tar different from that of ſome 
Gentlemen, who {light Extraordinary Accidents, upon 
the Plea that they croud the Mind with uſeleſs Refle- 
ctions. Nay, on the contrary, I am of the mind, 
that both the paſt and preſent Improvement of Phy/ich 
and Surgery is owing to them. The Example ot the 
Ancients, who have left us, in Writing, the Rarities \ 
of their Times, ought to influence us to impart to { 

others the Curioſities that fall in our way. This is the { 
5 War ij 


T* impoſſible to trace all the Springs of ſo 
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way to diſcover the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, and to find out 
proper Remedies. In fine, I am fully perſuaded, that 


Obſervations are abſolutely neceſſary; and that withe | 


out their Aid, the fineſt part of Knowledge would fink, 
and the beſt Remedies would ſculk incagnito. | 
Theſe weighty Reaſons movd me to get this ſur- 


prizing, Auricle defign'd and engrav'd, to the end that 


to worthy an Object of the Curioſity of the Learned, 
which affords 'em an ample Field of Ratiocination, 


may ſpread it felt through the whole Republick of 


Letters. I have caus d it to be repreſented in its Na- 
tural Circumſtances, ſo that the Figure and Magnitude 
of the Cut is the fame that the Auricle had when it 


was taken out of the Body, I preſerve it till in 


Spirit of Wine, in order to fatishe thoſe who will not 


believe things till they ſee em, and who are prejudicd 


in the general againſt all Extraordinary Accidents, as 
being Imaginary and Suppoſititious. | 
I tound in the Box a ſuccinct Account of his 


Diſtemper and Death, which I am now to lay before 
you in the ſame Terms that I receivd it: 


< Monſieur Dubuiſſon was Forty two Years of Age 


& when he died; he had been troubled for Twelve or 


* Thirteen Years before with a Difficulty of Breath- 


and continual Pulſation of the Heart, which was 


ſenſibly obſerv'd under the Srernum, the Patient 


* feeling in that place a twitching Pain as if he had 
© been prick'd by teveral Thorns. This Pain us'd to 
« encreale now and then, according to the circum- 
* ſtances of Time and Place. For Seven Days before 
* his Death he kept his Bed, and during that time 
* he could not lie down without extraordinary Pain; 
* {o that he fat almoſt always upon the fide of the 
* Bed with his Legs hanging down, and his Head 
* bending towards his Breaſt 3 his Feet were ſo cold, 
* that his' Attendants could never make 'em hot- 
© From the firſt days of his keeping upon the Bed 
** his Legs began to ſwell, and both the Swelling and 
the Chilneſs mov'd ſenſibly up to the upper Parts 


© of his Thighs. His Pulſe grew ſtill leſſer and leſſer 


till the laſt moment of his Life, without any Fever, 
or any diſorder in his Brain. He had a ſound Judg- 
ment, and a good Memory; and ſlept now _ 

then, 


ing, and a harſh frequent Pulſe, join d to a violent 
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then, but was frequently awak d by the extraordinar 
= C and unſufferable Pain thar gall'd bim in the Region 
of the Heart. For a long time before his Death he 
us d to ſleep at Table, even when he Supp'd with 
Company; and about an hour after he expir'd, he 
* voided a grear quantity of Blood at the Noſe. 
* The Opening of the Corps being reſolv d upon, 
twas put off till the next day, at which time it was 
put in execution by Monſieur Guiot, Surgeon and 
Adjutant to the Marine-Regiment at Breſt, He 
J © found all the Parts in a pretty good condition, ex- 
I © cepting the Pericardium, which adher'd fo cloſe to 
the Heart, that they could ſcarce diſengage it, and 
vas without its wonted Moiſture. But they were 
* ſurpriz'd when they came to View the Right Auricle 
Hot the Heart, which was bigger than the Head of 2 
neu- born Child. 'T was ſtretch d out and bent like 
* a Foot-ball, and full of Blood, the greateſt part of 
* Which was congeald- The quantity of Blood con- 
„ tain'd within the Auricle was almoſt a Pint and 
* an halt. They cut this Auricle off from the Baſis 
of the Heart, and after they had cleans d it from the 
* Blood, found it Oſſify d on the inſide; that is to ſay, 
** 1ts inner Subſtance was done over with a Bony and 
** Scaly Subſtance, like the Shell of a very hard Egg, 
* which kept it always bent. The Cavity of this 
* Auricle receivd the Blood both of the Aſcending 
and Deſcending Cava, and the Mouth of the Auricle 
** which open'd into the Right Ventricle ot the Heart 
was prodigious big. 


6 « 


The Relations were in ſuch haſte for Interring 
the Corps, that the adjacent Parts could not be 
* View d with that Nicety that might have been 
** deſir'd: and upon that ſcore they contented them- 
ſelves with the making a ſpeedy Separation of the 
Auricle, and ſending it to me, in order to be ſhown 
to the beſt of our Anatomiſts. El» 

© Monſieur Dubuiſſon conteſs d ſeveral times to his 
particular Friends, that this his IIlneſs had commenc's 
* tome Twelye or Thirteen Years before, upon a piece 
* of Violence that he did to himſelf, in ſtifling the 
r | © firſt Motions of a tranſporting Fit ef Anger; for 
r, |  Ewas after that, that he firſt felt the Twitching 
Hain I mention'd above. 
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This is the Subſtance of the Account I had ſent me ; | 


and I cannot forbear the making ſome Reflections 
upon it: But before you have thoſe, I wou'd have 

ou to caſt your Eyes upon the Draught Which is 
rol engrav'd, and take notice of the following Alpha- 


| betical Letters, which ſhow you what it repreſents: 


A The Heart. 


B The _ Auricle of the Heart enlarged to a : 


monſtrous Extent. 


C The Deſcending Vena Cava, which pours the | 


Blood into the Cavity of this Auricle. 


D The Aſcending Cava, which conveys the Blood f 


to the ſame Cavity. 


E The Arteria Pulmonaria, which ſprings from 


the Right Ventricle of the Heart. 


F The Left Auricle of the Heart, retaining its 8 


natural Size. | 


G The Vena Pulmonaria, wh! 
to the Left Ventricle, 


H The Aorta or Great a", which diſtribates 


the Blood through the whole Boay. 


5 The Natural Size and Figure of the Right Auricle | 


of a Heart, 


The Firſt Reflection we ought to make, is to con- 
ſider how it is poſſible for the Auricle of a Heart to 
Dilate it ſelf at this rate. Tis true, the Auricles ot 
the Heart being Membranous, are capable of Extend- 
ing and Enlarging themſelves, as well as the Stomach, | 
the Inteſtines, the Bladder, the Womb, Cc. which, 
like Membranous Parts, ſtretch themſelves our, in pro- 
portion to the Efforts of what they contain. The 
Auricles, I ſay, are of the ſame Subſtance with theſe 
Parts, and conſequently are equally quality d to enlarge 
themſelves; nay, I have oftentimes found theſe Au- 
ricles as big as Eggs, which happens when a Polypas | 
filling their Cavities obliges them to dilate themſelves | 
in proportion to its growth: but I never met with | 
any that came near to the bigneſs of this, which, upon 


that ſcore, may be juſtly ſtyl'd Prodigious. 


The Patient was always of the opinion, that his 
| Tineſs took its rife from the ſtifling of the firtk motions | 


of a violent Paſſion. Now the Queſtion is, Whether 
that Cauſe is capable ot producing ſuch an 1 : 
| on 


ch imports the Blood , 
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And indeed, we can make no doubt but it is, for in 
1s} the tranſports'of Anger, the Blood runs through the 
je Veins to the Heart with a rapid Current. The Arteries 
is are ſurrounded with a great many little Nerves, as 
a- } with Circles, and in the caſe of Anger theſe Nerves = 
contract the Arteries, and fo oblige the contain'd 14 
Blood to ſally out into the Parts; and hence it comes, 
that the whole Surface of the Skin, and particularly 
a that of the Cheeks, Reddens upon ſuch Occaſions. 

Now upon that occaſion the Blood thus diſperſed in 
be the Parts, repairs with ſpeed to the Veins, and 

4 marches towards the Heart with greater precipita- 
od tion than at other times. „„ 

5 The Auricles are placd at the Mouth of thoſe 
» Veſſels which import the Blood from the Parts, 
in order to its arrival at the Ventricles. They mea- 
ts J ſure the Blood that is defign'd for the Ventricles; for 

if it were not for them, the Blood would ruſh into 
od the Ventricles in too great a quantity, and ſo a 

J Suffocation would enſue. This I fay is the ſtate of 
es Things when the Courſe of the Blood is regular; but 

the Motions of Anger put the Blood in Action, and 
le render its Circulation precipitant; they make it fly 

Vith violence into the Auricles of the Heart, by 

JT which means it obliges theſe to dilate themſelves; 
n- J and when once the Auricles have undergone the firſt 
to degree of Extenſion, they enlarge it continually, by 
of virtue of the continual Impulſe of the Blood, whic 
d. poſing inceſſantly into their Cavities, beats out their 
h. Walk. - 5 : 

h, We muſt not beaſtoniſh'd therefore at the Roughneſs 
o- and frequency ot this Perion's Pulſe, for that isa plain Se- 
he quel of ſuch a diſpoſition of the Auricles. The Auricles 
le } meaſure the Blood that ought to fall into the Ventri- 
ge cles, to the end that there may be neither too little 
u- nor too much of it ; and their Cavity is plainly the 
us 4 meaſure of what enters at every Pulſation. But this 
es | Right Auricle being incapable of performing that 
th Function, by reaſon of its over-bearing Dilatation, 
on {| the Blood flow'd without controul into the Right 
{ Ventricle ot the Heart, which by its frequent and 
his repeated Efforts endeavour'd to throw off the over- 
bearing quantity of Blood that was always ready to 
ler | choak it. By this means the Heart was kept ſo hot 
> > in Action, and its Pulſations were ſo violent, that 
; . DE Gg _— they 
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they were perceivable at the Stermum, and likewiſe | 
occaſion d that continual Pain that prick'd him, like 
Pins, in the Region of the Heart. — 
Though the Blood had a free acceſs to the Right 
Ventricle, yet it did not flow the faſter for that out oft 
one Ventricle into another; nay, on the contrary, 
that quantity of Blood that over-crouded the Right 
Ventricle, hindred it to dart the Blood into the 
Arteria Pulmonaris; ſo that there went but a ſmall ' 
quantity to the Left Ventricle, which could ſend ' 
out no more to the Parts than what it receivd J- 
from the Right; and at that rate the Parts of the + 
Body did not receive as much Vital Blood as was 
requiſite to animate and nouriſh them, which oc- : 
caſion d that great Coldneſs that was all over his 
Body, and eſpecially in his Fket. 5 | | 
The moſt ſurprizipg Circumſtance in this Caſe, is 
that Bony or Shell-like-Cruſt that lin'd the inner 
{ide of this Auricle ; but my Surprizal is abated, when 
I call to mind that I have met with the like on the 
Inſide of the Dara Mater, particularly in the Corps 
of a Pewterer at St. Germans, which I Diſſected pub- 
lickly in the the Royal Garden. In this Corps the 
Dura Mater was almoſt all-over Bony. Tis poflible 
that the Juice which nouriſhes theſe Membranes, may, 
by virtue of its exceſſive heat, dry up and oſſifie 
them, after the ſame manner as we oftentimes ſee 
the Aorta become Bony near the Heart, by virtue of 
the heat of the Blood in thoſe Parts, and the Ex- 
preſſion they continually make of the Liquor that 
ſhould keep them ſupple. Ee fo 
There was no Moiſture found in the Pericardium, 
by reaſon that the Motion of the Blood and Heart 
being irregular, the Secretion uſually perform'd by 
the Glands of the Baſis of the Heart, and thoſe ot | 
the Pericardium, could not be carried on with a due 
exactneſs; and beſides, the ſmall quantity of Moiſture : 
that might be filtrated by theſe Glands, was quickly | 
conſum'd by the accelerate Pulſations of the Heart : 
So that there being nothing to keep up the Separation 
of the Heart and the Pericardium, it is no wonder, 
that upon their growing dry they ſtuck together, 
eſpecially conſidering that this Auricle which was as 
big as a Child's Head, preſs'd the Heart downwards, 
and fo oblig d it to come cloſe to the Pericardium. 
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An Aaricle of the Heart wonderfully Dilated. 451 
I 0o Conclude, It may be ask d, whether it was poſ- 
ſible to cure this Diſorder ? I own that all the Proweſs 
of Phyſick and Surgery could not reach the Cure. 
But this Inſtance ought not to juſtifie the negle& of 
1 Obſervations made upon Extraordinary Cafes ; for 
where there is one of this incurable nature, there 
are ſeveral that at once diſcover the Diſeaſe and point 
to the Remedies that are proper on the like occafions. 
We ought therefore to make Remarks on every thing; 
there is nothing in Nature but what deſerves our 
regard; and though our Remarks may ſometimes A 
make out the impoſſibility of curing ſome Diſeaſes, "gl 
yet at leaſt we reap this Advantage, that we draw from 
em juſter Conſequences, than thoſe to whom they are 
unknown can pretend to do; and fo are in leſs danger 
of being impos d upon in our Prognoſticks of Diſeaſes. 
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INDEX 


A 


ABaomen, its Definition, &c. 
A p-. 95. A Fetus found 

in its Cavity, p. 206 
Abduttion, what ſort of a Motion 


it is, 1 
Acceſſory-Nerve. See Vagum. 
Achiltes's Tendon, 422 


Ac id- Juice of the Stomach, 124 
Acouſtick - Nerves. See FHearing- 

Nerves. N | 
Acromium, 72 


Acute. Proceſſes of the Verte bra. 54 


AdduFion, what fort of a Motion 


it is, 397 
Adipoſa Membrana, 162 
Adipoſe (Veins) ibid. 


Air mixes with the Blood, 279, 291 
Air enters the Lungs in Inſpira- 


tion, 286 
Ala of the Ear, 356 
Ala of the Noſe, 361 
Ala Veſpertilionis, | 


73 
Albuginea, a Proper Coat of the 
Teſticles, 168 


 Almonas in the Throat, See Tonſille. 
Atvearium, a Cavity in the Ear, 3 56 


Alveus of the Drum of the Ear, 358 

Amatorij, Muſcles of the Eye, 250 

Amorous Temperaments, 219. Wo— 
men are more Amrous than 
Men, | 228 

Ampbiarthrof is. See Articulation Neu- 
tral, 


| Amygaala, See Tonſ Us, 


| Anaſtomoſi is, what it is, 


P. 436 


— Anaſtomoſes of Arteries with Veins, 


Diſprov'd, 164, 165, 180 
Anatomiſts ſhould Reaſon only on 
Matters of FaR, 195 
Anatom), its Uſefulneſs, „92. What 

it is, 91 
Anchyloſis, what it is, 83 
Ancients miſtaken about the Panni- 

culus Carnoſus, and the Common 

Membrane of the Muſcles, 99,98. 

Their Opinion of the Peritonaum, 

114. Their Opinion of Chylifi- 

cation, 123, 124. Their Opinion 

of the Vena Porta, 134. Their 

Opinion of the Milky Veins, 136. 

Their Opinion of the Liver, 141. 

Their Opinion of the Spleen, 148. 

Their Errour relating to the Te- 

ſticles, 169. Their Errour rela- 

ting to the Proſtatæ, 171. Their 

Errour relating to the Spermatick 

veſſels of a Woman, 179. Their 

Opinion relating to the Teſticles 

of Women, 226. Their Doctrine 

relating to Generation, 229. 

Their Errour relating to the Du- 
plicature of the Pleura, 258. 


Their Errour relating to the 
Water of the Pericardium and the 
Serum in the Ventricles of the 


Brain, 260. 327. Their Opinion 


of the Faculties of the Soul, 340. 
Their Liſt of the Muſcles, 425. 
Their Opinion of the Coats of 
431 

Anco- 


the Arteries, 
68 3 


— > no th oe LIRA ern ns 


| Ankle(External ) 


The IN 


Anconeus,a Muſcle of the Ulna, p.394 | 
Argeiolegy, what it is, 92, 426, 440 
Angult of the Lower Mandible, 42 
$6, 416 
855 416 


Ankle (Interna) 
Ani Levatores, See Levatores. 
Ant Sphinfer, See Sphincter. 
Animal juice, it ſwells the Muſcles, 


378. It Circulates, as well as 
the Blood, | 378 
Animal Motion, 377 


Annular Cartilage of the Larynx, See 
Cricoides. 

Annular Ligament of the Wriſt, 395 
Annul au. Lizament of the Tarſus, 421 


Annular Frocel: 5 of the Ce ebellum, 

331 
Antagoniſiæ (Muſ les) 317 
Aeli, a Part of the Ear, 356 
Ante 6 , wht 1:15, 91 
Ant tfevitaltick Motion, 125 


8 
42 m7 


U 


39 
ela, a Muſcle of the Great- 


2. 


| 1 


1. | 424 
gra. its Progreſs, 16 Its Head 
near che Heart, 276. Its Valves, 

| ibid. 

Aorta FR endens, 305 
Aorta Deſcer dens, 205 


Aponenroies of the Muſcics of tie 


Abdomen, 10! 
Afopbyſis, what it is, 13 
Aguedu 7, a Paſſage in the Ear, 355 
Aqucons Humour ot the Eye, 253 


Arachnoides, a Coat of the Eye, ibid. 
Arcubaliſt.æ (0s) Sce ſir agalis, 
Areola, a Circle round the Nipples, 
3 
Ariſtotle s Saying of the Womb, 185 
Art- Aryte.otdaus, a Muic:e of the 
Oe Larynx, | 298 
Arm, part of the Upper-Limb. Its 
Bones, 71. Its Muſcles, 391 
Arteries, why the Womo has ſo 
many, 86 
Arterie:, their general Deſcription, 
1 43. They have Four Coats, 432 


Arteria Veudſa. Sec Venus Palinonaria. Baſilica, a Vm in the atm, 


ar, à Muſcle of the Thumb, | 


DEX. 


Arthrodia, what it is, p· 7 
Articulation, of two ſorts, 6 
Articulation Neutral, what it 5x 8 
Aryteroides, a Cartilage of the La- 

Inx, 297 
Aſcites, how occaſion'd, 139 
Aſellius diſcover d the Vena * 


(| 


134 
Afb-colour'd, part of the Brain, See 
Cortical. | 


Aſpera Arteria. See Wind-pipe. 

Aſpbaltitis, the Fifth Vertebra of the 
Loins, 58 

Aſtragalus, the Firſt Bone of the 
Tarſus, 86 

Atlas, the Firſt Vertebra of the 
Neck, 55 

Attollens. See Elevator. 

Auguſtin's Opinion ot the Origin of 


the word Pudenda, 1 
Auricles of the Heart, 265. One 
prodigouſly Dilated, 270, 445 


9 | Auricula, the Outer-part of the 


Ear, — 88 
Axilliry Artery, 305, 404 
AxiPary Vein, 395, 406 
axillary Yertebra. the Second of 


thoſe of the Back, 57 
Axis, the Third Vertebra of the 


Neck, 56 
Axungia. See Greaſ-. 
Az, a Vein, 307 
A E, compos'd of TG elye Ver- 
tebre, 55 
Balanus, See Glans. 
Ball of the Cheek, 365 


Ball of the Eye, 


352 
Bartholin's Opinion of the Method of 


Dieting, 2 
Bartholin's Opinion of the Articula- 
tion of the Bones, 9 
Bartholin diſcover'd the Uſe of the 
Lymphatick Veſte!s of the Meſen- 
tery, 125 
Baſilare (O. See Iphenoides. 
405 
gaſiqgloſſt. 


by 
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Beſiogloſſi, Muſcles of the Tongue 


p. 372 
Baſis of the Hearc 252 
Baſis of the Lower-Jaw — 
Batt's Wing. S:e Ala Veſpertilionis. 
Beara, it accompanies the Seed 345 
Bibitorius, a Muſcle ot the Eye 349 
Biceps, a Muſcle of the Ulnz 393 
Biceps, a Muſcle of the Leg 419 
Bicornis, a Muſcle of the Wriſt 395 
Big-belly of a long continuance 205. 
239,240 
Bile, its Neceſſity and Uſe 145 
Biliary Veſſels of the Liver 141 
Biventer. See Digaſtricus. 
Bladder deicrib'd 59. Its Uſes 160 
Blood is purify d by the Secretion. of 
ſeveral Liquors 128 
Blood is made of Chyle 278. is 
perfetted by the Air 291 
Bones, wh. they are 4. Their Qua- 
lities & Cc. 
Borelli's Hypotheſis of Muſcular Mo- 


tion 381 
Botalli Foramen 117,292 
Bottom of the Gall Bladder 194 
Bottom of the Bladder 160 
Bottom of the Womb 183, 194. A 
Womb with Two Bottoms 158 


Brachiæus Externus, a Muſcle of the 
Ulna 304 
Brachiæus Internus, a Muſcle of the 
Ulna 393 
Brain deſcribd 324 
Breaſt. See Thorax, | 
Breaſts in Men 250 
Breaſts in Women ibid. 
Breech. See Buttochs. 
| Brevis, a Muſcle of the Vina 293 
Brevis, a Muſcle of the Radius 394 
Erevis, a Muſcle of the Wriſt 396 
Brevis, a Muſcle of the Thumb 399 


Bronchi: 284, 285 
Bronchialis Arteria 283 
Bronchialis Vena ibid. 
Bronchicus (a Muſcle.) See Sterno- 
thyreoidæus. 


Brunet his Account of the manner 
His Hypotheſis 


of Viſion 354. 


of Muſcular Motion p. 381 
Bucca. See Cheeh. 


Buccinator, a Muſcle of the Lips 367 


2 | Buccula 


356 

Buiſſm, a Captain that dy'd of 2 
Dilatation of one of the Auricles 
of his Heart 


ee 272, 445 

Buttocks, their Region 975 415 
"W 

Acal Vein 134 


Cæcum, a great Inteſtine 129 
Cæliaca, an Artery 160 


Calcaneum, the Second Bone of the 


Tur ſus 87, 416 
Ca Fot the Leg deſcrio'd 416 
CaLas, how tis form'd 21 
Canalis Arterioſus 292 
Canal of Communication 32 
Canalis Naſals 453 263 
Canthi of the Eyes 348 
Capſula Cliſpnij 141 
Capſulæ alen 154. Their 

Ulſe | ibick. 
Capſularts Vas 269 1 
Cardiach Nerves 335» 337 
Carotides ( Arteries) 303, 338 


Carps, how they fecundate their 
Eggs 241 
Carpus. See Wrift. 
Cartes (Des) his Account of the Mo- 
tion of the Heart 207. His Opi- 
nion of the Glandula Pinealis 329 9 

Cartilage, what it is 

Cartilages, their knowledge = 
ſary 19 

Cartilages, their Figure 20. Their 
Ul: s ibid. 

Cava, a Vein, its Mouth 274 


Cars is one of the principal Veſſels 


of the Liver 
Cava Aſcendens, its Series 
Cava Deſcendens 307 
Cavernous Bodies of the Yard 175 
Cavities of the Bones, their Divi- 
ſion 15. Some are Internal, 
ſome External ibid. Some Sim- 
ple, ſome Double 15, 16 
Ge 4 Cavities 


141 
161 


Cavities of the Hcad, a Recapitula- | C 
tion of em all p. 49 
Cauſe of all the Parts, is but One, 10 
Cephalica, a Vein of the Arm 405 
Cepbalpbaryngæus, a Muſcle of the 
P bayynx 301 
Ceraroghſſ, 7, Muſcles of the Tongue 
372 

331 
306, 338 
307 


cerebellum demonſtrated 
Cervical Artery 
Cervical Vein 
Certicalis, a Plexus of Nerves 334 
Chatern of a Calf, what it is 132 
Chambre (Mo! ſieur de la) his Opi- 
nion of the Ventricles of che 
Brain | 
Chcnel-Bones. 5S.e Clavicule, 
Ch-e/-Bones 39 
Che h deſcrib'd 365 
Chin or the Fore part of the Lower- 


Chor its Common Dutt 145 Two 
ſorts of it 
Choled chus (Drfus) 
Choroides, th: Third Coat of the 
Eye 98 352 
Choroides Plexus 328 
Chriſtalloides See Arachnoides. 
Chy;ſt.. ire Hum ur of the Eye 353 
| Chyle, how made 125. 137. It 
d es not viſit the Liver 142. Ir 
recruits the Blood 278 
Cb;l:fication, how perform'd 123, 
124, 136, 137 


Circular B3tie, See Or iculae. 
Circuluriß, Muſcles of the Eye 350 
Circular-\1gament, its Utes 16 
Circulation ot the Blood, what it is, 
and how brought about 276; The 
Neceſſity of it 278, Its Uſcful- 
neſs 279 
Circulation of the animal Juice 380 
Clap. See Gouorr Da. | 
Flat icule, they faſten the Arms to 
the Breaf} 65, They are more 


The INDEX. 


128 


Jaw 42, 366 


ibid. 
125, 143 


Cilia of the Eyes 248 | 
Ciliares Fibre 381,354 


bent in Men than in Women 65 , Cor:zcal-pa't of the Brain 


Cleſt, Greater and Leſſer, in the 
Pudendum p 188 
Climate varies the Magnitude of the 
Breaſts 


251 
Clinoides Proceſſes 34 
Clitorts 189 
coats of the Stomach 120 
Coats of the Inteſtines 126 


Coats of the Arteries 431 
Cocch)æ, the laſt Extremity of the 


Spine 
Sale. See Shell. 1 
Colatorium ( 0s ) See Cribriforme, 
Collum. See Nech. 
Colon, a great Inteſtine 130 
Columna of the Noſe 386 
Complexus, a Muſcle of the Head 387 
Condylus, what it is 13 
Condyli of the Femur E 


| 3 
Condyloides, a Proceſs of the Lower- 
Mandib'e 42 
Condyloides, a Proceſs in the Shoul- 


der Bone | It - 
Corrgeneres, Muſcles, 377 
Conglobate-Glands 152 
Congloinerate-Glands ibid. 


Corgreſſ 's difprovd "Tas 
Coniunptiua, a Coat of the Eye 251 
Conftringentes, R » Muicles of the Noſe 

. - Jv 
Copul. ation 216, 217. The Pleaſure 
thit attends it 


Coracoides, a Nuſcle of the Arm 392 


Co al hung upon Childrens Necks, | 


its U e 44 
Cornea, a Coat of the Eye 352 
Corners of the Eye (tie Greater and 

the Leſſer) 348 
Coronal Suture | 25 
Coronaie Os. See Fron;ale. 
Coronaris ( Arteries and Veit) 254 


2D 305, 307 
Corone of a Bone, what it is 14 
Coronoi dg. Proceſſes of the Lower- 
Vandible | TO 
Corpus Call ſam 326 
Corpus Cine eum 325 
325 


Cofta 


219 


F: 
* 
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Coſta of the 0s imum 
Coſte, their Figure, Number and 


p. 67 


Cuneiformia, Three Bones of the 
Tarſas, ſo call'd 88 


Diviſion 63, 64 Cntaneus, a Muſcle of the LANG 
Coſte of the Scapula 72 Jaw — 
Coſtal Vertebræ | 67] Cnticula. See Epidermis. 
Cotyla or Cotyloides, great Cavities| Ci. See Shin. 
in the Bones 15 Cutters. See Inciſor es. 
Cohla of the Iſchium 63 | Cyſtick Arteries I44 
1 Cranium, what it is 24. Its Mag- Cyſtick Veins ibid. 
2 nicude depends upon the Brain 25. | 5 
It conſiſts of Eight Bones 27. Its D 


Diviſion 312. How it ought to 


be ſaw'd 316 
Cremaſteres Muſcles 368 
Creſt of the Scabula 73 

cribriſorme, cr Sieve- like. Bone 35 

the Uſes of its Holes 6 


3 
Cricoides, a Cartilage of the Larynx, 


296 


Crico-Arptænoidæus Lateralis, à Muſcle 
of the Larynx 298 

Crico-Arytœnoidæus Poſticus ibid. 

Crico-Thyreoidæus Anticus, a Muſcle 
of the Layynx ibid. 


Crifta Galli, a Prominence of the 0s | 


Cribriforme 36 
Crotaphytes Muſcle 384 
Crus deſcrib d 


Foot 421 
Cruræus Poſticus, à Muſcle of the 
Foot 423 
Crural Arteries (Anterior and Po- 
ſterior) 161, 423 
Cruralis, a Muſcle of the Leg 419 
Cruralis Vena 439 
Cubitus, the Bone of the Cubit 22 
Its Muſcles 393 
Cubitus of the ot 416 
Cubitalis, a Vein in the Arm 405 
Cubitens Externus, a Muſcle of the 
Wriſt | 3c6 


Cubiteus Interiius, a Muſcle of the | 


Wriſt 395 
Cubnides, the Fourth Bone of the 
Tarſus 87 
Cucullaris, a Muſcle of the Scapula, 
90 


. 
Cuneiforme Os. See Sphemides. | 


: 41s 
Cruræus Anticus, a Muſcle of the Diaſtole of the Heart 


\ 4rtos, a denn Coat of the 

| Teſticles es _— 

Deferentia Vaſa 

Definition ought to be ſhort and 
clear 10 


Deltoides, a Muſcle of the Arm 391. 


It conſiſts of Twelve Simple Muſ- 
{cles ibid, 
Dentata Vertebra. See Wheeling. 


Deprimens, a Muſcle of the 255 : 


lids 347 
Diaphragm deſcribd 411. Tis the 
Organ of Reſpiratio Libera 


1 
Diarthroſis, what it is , 5 
Diarthroſis Synarthrodialis. See Ar- 

ticulation Neutral, | 
266 
Diaſtole of the Auricles of the 
Heart 370 
Didymi. See Teſticles, 
Digaſtricus, a Muſcle of the Lower- 
35 
pa. ſtion, how perform d mw 
 Dilatantes Pai vi, Mulcles of the 
Noſe. © 352 
Diogenes's Cup 397 
Diploe 140 
Direct Vertebra of the Back 1 
Diſſection, where it begins 93, 56 
Dſſimilar Parts, what they are 935 
Diving, how 't's perform'd 254 
s | Dogs have 2 quick Digeſtion 124 


Dog-Teeth 47 
Dorſum of the Noſe. See Ridge. 

Drum of the Ear 33, 358 
Drum-ſlring, its Uſe 338 


DuFus 


Duodenum, a (mall Inteſtine 


Ductus Thoracicus, p. 135, 309, 310 
Da#us Tortuoſus of the Ear 339 
Dugs. See Breaſts 
Duncan (Monſieur) his Opinion of 
Yawnng 302. His Refutation 
of Des Cartes 329. His Obierva- 
tion of the Origin of the Nerves 
338. He Diſcourſes well of the 
Faculties of the Soul 347 
128 
Dura Mater 317. That of a Calf 
differs from that of a Man 317. 
Its Arteries communicate with 
the Sinus's 318. its Ufes ibid. 
Dx Yerney (Monſieur) a celebrated 
Anatomiſt 209 


E 


AR, an Organ of Senſe 355, 
The Outer-Ear deſcrib'd 355. 
The Inner-Ear 357 
Ear, its little Bones 33. The Ar- 
ticulation of thoſe Bones 34. They 
are mov'd by a Mufcle 58 
Ear-Finger "> 
Eggs, Generation built upon that 
Syſteme 182, 210, Ce. 
Eggs ef Terreſtrial Animals differ 
from thoſe of Fowl 242. Three 
Opinions of the Nature of the 
Eggs 245. Their Syſteme con- 
firm'd 
Ejaculation of Sced, how periorm'd 
oth — 45 
Ejaculatory Muſcles, in Men, 174. 
in Women | 190 
Eiaculator) Veſſels 170, 171 
Eighth Pair of Nerves 337 
Elbow- Bone. See Cubitu-. 
Elevator of the Eye: lids, a Muſcle 347 
_ Elythroides, a Proper Membrane of 
the Teſticles 163 
Eminens Vertebra, the Firſt of thoſe 
of the Back | 
Empedocles plac'd the Soul 
Heart | 


3 
in the 
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246 


| Erythraides, a Proper Coat of the 


— 


Emulgent Arteries and veins p. 167, 


161, 162 
Enarthyoſ1s, what it is A , 
Enervations, what they are 8 
Epidermis, 98, 99 
Epididymet. See Paraſtatæ. 
Epigaſtrick Artery 161 
Epigaſtrick Vein ibid. 
Epigaſtrium 96, 97 
Epiglottis, a Cartilage of the Tarynæ 
Epiphyſis, what it is 1 


Epipbyſes, their Uſes and Diferenca 


13. Their Magnitude 14. Their 


Number, Situation, Subſtance, 
and Cartilages ibid. 
Epiploick Vein 134 
Epiplotdes Poſterior, a Veivr, ibid, 


| Epiploon, See Omentum. 


Erection of the Yard, how perform'd 
| 176, 217 
Ereores of the Clitoris 
Erectores of the Yard 174 
TAs 
Erhmoidal Suture 26 
Frhmoides-Bone. See Cribyiforme. 
Experiments proving that all the 
Parts proceed from one Cauſe 17 
Experiment againſt Anaftomoſes 165 
Experiments relating to the Erection 
of the Tard 
Experiments upon Perſons Beheaded 
261 
Experiments to prove the Circula- 
tion of the Blood 279 
Experiments upon the Veſſels of the 
'Lungs | 291 


163 


Experiments upon the Carotides 31 
The | 
290 


Expiration, what it is 285. 
Manner of it 


190 


297 Þ| 


92 
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External Parts, their Proportion 04 


Extenſoy Commums Major, a Muſcle 
of the Fingers £4 
Extenſr Communis, a Muſcle of the 
Toes _ 
Extenſor Proprius, a Muſcle of the 
Little-Finger 


F xtenſor 


378 


408 | 


„ 


E 
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Extenſor Proprius, a Muſcle of the 
Great-Toe p. 424. 
Extraordinary Caſes relating to Ge- 
neration | 220 
Eatremities of the Body, Superiour 
and Inferiour, 70, The Superigur 
divided into Three Parts 71. 
The Lower-Extremity divided 
into Three Parts 81. The Su- 
periour-Extremity demonſtrated 


375- The Inferiour-Extremity 

| demonſtrated 415 
Eye deſcrib'd 345 
Eye-br OW 2 46 
347 


Eye-lids 
PT F 


"ACE, its Elogium 36, 343. Its 
Diviſion 37» 343- 
Senſes are plac'd in it 


Uſe. 
F alr, a Part of the Dara m 


| 


Why the Foramen (Orbitary Internal) 
343 Foramen (Orbitury External) 
Faculty, that word no longer in Foramen Ouile ot the Os Pubis 


4 


] 


Flefens Proprius, a Muſcle of the 
Thumb p. 39 


Flexor Proprius, a Muſcle of the 
Great- Toe 424 
Focile Majus. See Tibia. 
Focile Minus. See Fibula, 
Fetus. See Generation. 
Fetus bred in the Tube 240, 241 
Fetus, their Lungs will not ſwim 
in Water 28a, unleſs they have 
once ſeen the Light 290. Their 
Blood Circulates without Reſpi- 
ration 292, Their Blood paſſes 
through only one ventricle 292 
Foot, its Bones 86. Its Muſcles 
421 
32 
ibid. 
ibid. 
I 
1514 | 
68 
Foramina, Ten Internal on cach ſide 
of the Head 40 
Foramina, F leven External « on each 


Foramen (External e 
Foramen (Internal Auditory) 
Foramen Obli um 


6, 319 
Faſcia Lata, a Muſcle of Pa Leg, fide of the Head bid. 
420 Fore- head 344 
Fat, a common Legament 103 Foresbin. See Prepuce, 
Fat of the Meſentery 132 | Fornix of the Brain 328 
Femur, the Thigh-Bone 81. It | Fornix in the Ear 359 
bends naturally 83 Foſſa Infra-Spinaia 72 
Feneſtra Ovelis in the Ear 359 Foſſa Navicularis 191 
Feneſtra Rotunda ibid. Foſſa Supra-Spinata 72 
Ferment, there's none in the Heart | Fountarns compar'd to Muſcles 379 
266 Fourth Pair of Nerves 33 
Fibula, the leaſt Bone of the Leg | Frogs have no Midritf, nor no Ribs 
85. It often remains whole, 296 
when the Tibia is broke 85 | Frons, See F ore-head 
Fibres of the Heart, their Structure] Frontale Os 28 
20868 Frontales Muſcult 344 
Fiſth pair of Nerves 333 | Funnel, See Infundibulumn. 
Final Cauſe, different Opinions on Ts 
that Subject 11 G 
Fingers, their Bones 79. Their 
Muſcles 397 Alen favours the Opinion of 
Firſt Pair of Nerves 332 the Ovaria | 228 
Fiſh have no Midritt 292 | Galen's Opinion of the Method of 
Fiſtula Lachrymalts 348 } Demonſtration 2 


Caleniſt 


The INDE X. 


Galeni ſts miſtaken intheir Reaſen for | Gums deſcrib'd 


the Situation of the Head, p. 312 
Gall. Bladder 


144 

Gaſtrica Major, a Vein 134 
Gaſtro-Epiploick- Vein 134 
Cemelli, Muſcles of the Foor 421 
Gemini, Two Muſcles of the Thigh 
| 418 
Generation, its Organs 163 


Generation, an obſcure Subje& 195. 
Four Opinions upon that Head 
211,212 213. Extraordinary 
Cales relating to it 220. Wo- 


man's part in the Act of Genera. | 


tion 222 
Genioghſſi, Muſcles of the Tongue 
372 
Genio-bydideus, a Muſcle of the hoi. 
des | 336 
Ginglymus, of Three forts 
Girdler, The Twelfth Vertebra of 
the Back ſo call'd 57 
Glacialis, an Humour of the Eye 253 
Glands of the Body of two ſorts 152. 


The Uſe of their Liquors 153 
Slandules of the Meſentery 132 
Glandulæ Lumbares, 135, 137 
Glanaulz Renales 154 
Glans of the Yard 175 
Glans ot the Clito is 189 
Glenoides, (ſhallow Cavities of the 
Bones 15 


Glenoide Cavity of the Scapula 2 
Globule of the Noſe 361 
Glottts, a Cartilage of che Larynx 297 
Glutaus Major, a Mulcle of the 
Thigh 417 
Clutæus Intermedius, a Muſcle of the 
Thigh ibid. 
Comphoſis, a kind of Atticulation 8 
Gcnorrhæa, its Seat | 17 
Graeff, the firſt Aurhor of Obſerva- 
tions upon the Ovaria of Brutes,237 


Gracilis, a Muſcle of the Leg 420 
_ Greaſe, a ſort of rat 1 
(rar.ders 47 


Coin deſcrib'd 


8 ö 415 
Ca or Guiler, 


dee Pharynx. 


27 


p. 368 


Hair grows all over the Skin 102. 


Its Properties 313, 314. It ac- 

companies the Seed 345 
Hairy Skin, its Structure 315 
Ham deſcrib'd 16 


415 
Hand, the moſt admirable Part of 


che Body 70, 71. 
Its Muſcles 395 
Hands, naturally we uſe both a- 
like | 71 
Harmonia, what it 8 
Hartſoeber ( Monſieur) pretends to 
be the firſt Diſcoverer of Animat- 
cula in the Male- Seed 
Head of the Yard, Sec Glans. 
Head of the Body, conſiſts of Sixty 


Its Parts 77. 


Bones 18. The true Reaſon of 
its high Situation 23. Its Defini- 
tion 22. Its Diviſion 24 
Hearing, a Senſe 355. How tis 
pertorm'd 360 
Hearing Nerves, heir Soft and Hard 
Parts : 336, 360 
Heart deicrib'd — +: 
Heel-Bone. See Calcaneum. 


Helix, a Part of the Ear 356 
Helmont plac'd the Soul in the Sto- 
mach and Spleen 329 
Hens, how they fecundate their 
Epps 241 
Hepatich Artery 140, 160 


2 | Hepatick Plexus of Nerves, 335,335 


Hernia Enter:celes, its Cauſe 
Hernia Epiploceles, how caus'd 118 
Hips deicrib'd MO 
Hip- Boncs. See Ofſa 3 
Hippacrates hints at the Syſtem of 
the Eggs 237. His Opinion of the 


129 


Liquor of the Pericardium 


261 


Hircus, 


Guſtativam Foramen 40 
Guſtatorii Nerves \ 334 
Guts, See Inteſtines. 
H | 
Emorrhoidal Artery "Bs 
Hemorrhoidal Vein 134 


215 
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Ireus, a prominence of the 575 
P. 35 
Hiſtory of a Wemb with two Bot- 
toms 196. Of a Woman going 
Five and twenty Years with 
Child 204. Of a long conti- 
nuance of a Big- Belly 206, 207, 
239, 240 
Hue, a Cavity of a Bone 15 
Holes in the Head. See Foramina, 
Horizontal Meatus's in the Ear 359 
Horns of the Womb 184 
* Body, the Subject of Ans- 


tomy 93. The Diviſion of 1 It 95 
Humeralis (an Artery) 306 
Humerus 73 
Humilis, a Muſcle of the Eye 349 


Hunger, an Opinion of its Cauſe, 121 


Its true Cauſe 125 
Ihnen | I92 
Hyoides-Bone 48. Its Baſi s and 

Cornua ibid. 


Hyothyreoldeus, 2 Muſcle of the La. 
TyRXx | 298 
Hypochondria, the Right and the 


N ba 96, 97 
Hypogaſtric rrery 161 
Hypogaſtrick-Vein ibid. 
H)pogaftrium 97 


Hypoglottides (Glands) 
Hypothenar, a Muſcle of the 8 
Finger 


Hypthenar, a Muſcle of the Litle- 


Toe 424, 425 


J 
AW, the Lower one only moves 
37. The Upper conſiſts of E- 
leven Bones 38. The Bones of 
the Lower 41; The Ules of the 
Lower- Jaw 4 
Juw. Bones, properly ſo call'd 39 
Jejunum, a (mall Inteſtine 128, 12 
Hiack Arteries (Externæ & herne) 


161 
Niac ve ins (Externe & Externee) 
161 
Iliacus, a Muſcle of the Thigh 417 


391] 


The IN D EX. 


ion, an Inteſtine 129 
Num, one of the Hip- Bones 67 
Imagination, lis Seat 349, 34T 


Inciſiua Foramina 39 
Inciſiuus, a _— of the Upper- 
Lip 367 
Inciſores, Cutters 55 
Incus, a Bone of the Ear 33 
Index or Fore-Finger 79 
Indicator, a Muſcle of the Fore- 

Finger JR 399 
Indicis Abductor, a Muſcle of the 
Fore-Finger 5 400 
Indicis Abductor, a Muſcle of bees 

Second Toe 424 
Indicis Addufior, a Muſcle of =» 
Fore-Finger 
Indignatorius, a Muſcle of the Du 


- 
Infundibulum : 2 
In. ſide of the Body as aiſtinguiſking 
as the Our-fide 4198 
Inſpiration, what it is 286 
Inſtep of the Foot. See Metatarſuß. 

Intercoſtal Muſcles, their Structure 
237, 288 
Intercoſtales Externi, Muſcles of the 
Thorax 408 
Intercoftales Interni, Muſcles of the 
Thorax © 409 
Intercoſtal Arteries (Super ir G In- 
ferior) 305, 306 
Intercoſtal Nerve 304, 334, 336 
Intercoftal Veins (Superior & Infe- 


ro 307 
Interoſſei Externi, Muſcles of the 
Fingers 358 
Interoſſet Interni, Muſcles of the 
Fingers ibĩa. 
Interoſſei Externi, Muſcles of the 


Toes 424 
3 Interoſei Internt, Muſctes of * 
Toes | 423 
Inteſtines deſcrib'd 125 


Inteſtina Craſſa 128. Tenuie, tbid. 
Inteſtinal Vein 134 
Iris of the Eye 


I{chium, one of the Hip-Bones E . 
Iſchiadice * , a Velo © 


- 439 
Lelialita 


Taminæ of the Cranium 


The INDEX. 


Iſchiadica Minor, a Vein, p. 439 
ugale Os, See Zygoma. 
ugular Glands 334, 289 
Fugular Veins (External and Inter- 


nal ) 307 


T3 Idncys. See Reins, 
Knee | 


$3,415 
Knee: pan. See Rotula, 


L 
JF Abia. See Lips. 


Labia of the Lower-Jaw 42 

Tabia of the Ilium 67 

Labia of the Pudendum 188 

Labyrinth of the Ear 32, 359 
Lachrymal Bones. See Unguis. 

Lachrymalis Glandula 343 

Lachrymalia Punta ibid. 


Lacfeal Veins deſcribd 134. Some 
of em are Firſt, ſome Secondary 
= 135 

26 
14 
Lamine of the Noſe 864 
Lamy gives the beſt Account of the 
ARion of the Secd in the Womb 
Td 229 
Larmx demonſtrated 296. Its 
Cartilages, ibid. lis Ule goo 
Tateral Proceſſes of the Cerebellum 
MY by 

Tateral Sinus's of the Dura Mater 
Tt ” 320 
Latiſſimus, a Muſcle of the Arm 391 
Laurentius's Opinion of the Cauſes of 
the Bones „ 10 
Lectures (Anatomical) reſtor'd at 
the King's Garden 92 
Teg, its Bones, 84. Its Limits, 418 


| Lambavoides, Suture 


Its Muſcles 419 
. Tevatores Ant 131 
Tevator Proprius, a Muſcle of the 
Jcapula | 390 


| Ligament, what it is 21. The Mat- 
ter of Ligaments, their Figure, 
Uſe, Cc. paibid, 

Ligament (Circular) See Circular. 


Ligaments of the Vertebre 33 
Ligaments of the Womb 184, 185 
Limbs deſcrib'd 95 
Limbs, their Diviſion, See Extre- 
| mities : 
Linea Alba, what it is 112 
Lingua. See Tongue. 

Lips deſcrib'd 366 


Liquors ſtrain d out by the Glands 


cheir Uſe 138, 153 


| Lift of all the Muſcles of the Body 


J. ͤ ² K. , 
Liver, its Deſcription and Ule 139, 
142 

Lobe of the Ear 7 
Lobes of the Liver 139, 140 
Lobes of the Lungs 21280 
Loins, their Region 97. They are 


compos' d of Five Vertebre 57 
Longitudinal Sinus's in the Dura Ma- 
ter 


| 20 
Longitudinal Fibres in the Iris 4 3 
Longut, a Muſcle of the Neck 380 
Longus, a Muſcle of the Radius 394 
Longus, a Muſcle of the VIna 393 


Longus, a Muſcle of the Wriſt 396 
Longus, a Muſcle of the Thumb 399 


Longus, a Muſcle of the Leg 420 
Lumbares (Arteries) 161 
Lumbares ( Veins) ibid. 


Lumbaris, a Muſcle of the Thigh 416 


Lumbricales, Muſcles of the Fingers, 
398 
Lumbricales, Muſcles of the Toes, 423 


call'd 85 
Lungs deſcrib'd 280 
Lymphatick veſſels of the Meſentery, 

"of I 6 


Lymphanick, Veſſels, their Deſcrip- 
tion 


* 
Lymph, its Colour, Ules, Cc. 441 


Maja 


Lunata, a Cartilage of the Tibia ſo 


Memory, its Scat 


eſenterick Vein, how ſorm 


The INDEX. 
0 


] Metacarpus, the Sccond part of thy 


eee 

Ale (0s) See Chech-Bone, 
Malleolus. Sec Ankle, 

Malteus, a Bone of the Ear 
Malpight's Opinion of the Fat 105 
Mammariæ (Arteries and Veins) 
152,326, 30) 
Mammillary Bodies in the Kidneys, 


47 
Mammillares Proceſſus 2 
| Mandible, Sec Faw. 
Marli Machine imitares Nature 432 
Marrow found in all Bones 17 
"Ic a Muſcle of the Lower- 
aw | 
Maſtoides Proceſs 32 
Matrix, See Womb. 


Maxillary Bones. See Fan- Bones. 


Maxillary Glands 373 
Maxillary Nerves (the Upper and the | 


Median, a Vein of the Arm gig 


Medialtina, a Vein 
Mediaſtinum deſcrib'd 
Medulla Oblongata 339. Ten Pair 
of Nerves ſpring from it 222 
Medulla Spinalts 338, 339, 427. 


397 
288 


Thirty Pair of Nerves ſpring 


from it 401 


Medullary part of the Brain 325, 328 

Membrana Carnoſa, See Panniculus 
Carnoſus. 

Membranes, See Coats, 


Membranoſus, a Muſcle. See Faſcia 
Lata, | 


349, 341 
HMeninges 


 Mery ( Monſieur) a celebrated Aud. 
tomiſt 209. His Opinion of the 
manner of the Circulation, con- 
tured 2593, 294, 295 
 Meſenerick Arteries 133, 160, 161 
Meſenterich Plexus of 8 335 


133 


p· 33 


| 


| 


Meſentery demonſtrated p- 131 


Hand 78. It conſiſts of Fou® 
Bones, ibid 
Meratarſus, its Five Bones 00,900 


Middle-Finger ; 
Middle Proceſs of the cn t 


Midriff. See Diaphragma. 


Milk, how it is produc'd 253 
Milk voided from the Thigh 254 


Miſerere, how it happens 127, 129 
Mitral Valves 275 
Mix'd Parts | 95 
Mixture of the two Seeds, refuted, 
241 
Moderns, their Opinion relating to 
Generation 229. Their Opinion 
of the Ventricles of the Brain 327 
Their Opinion of the Faculties of 


the Soul 341. Their Liſt of the 
Muſcles 


20 
Lover) 234 | Mons Veneris 188 
 Mayou's Open | of Muſcular Mo- | Montenus, a Muſcle of the Under- 
tion 3890] Lip 267 
Meatus Auditorius. See Foramen] Montpelier Anatomiſts, their Re- 
External Auditory. monſtrances ſlighted 


320 
Moriceau (Monſieur) a famous Man- 
Midwife 209 


Motion Muſcular, its Cauſe 376 


Morores Oculorum, Nerves fo calbd 
333 
Mouth deſcrib'd 336. Its due 
Shape 367 
Mucus of the Guts 127 


Multiforme Os. See Cuboides 
Muſcles, their General Deſcription, 
p. 375, Or. 

Muſcles have no PORE A. Mem- 
brane 98, L105, 106. Their Stru- 
Aure, Motion, Namper, Oc. 277, 


425 


7 Muſcularis Interna, an Artery 433 


Muſcular ii Exterra, an Artery 434 
Muſcula, a Vein 


| 439 
Mylo-hyoidens, a Myſcle of che Os 


Hyoides | 388 
Myology, what it is 925 275 
Myrtiformes Garuncwls 191 
Myſtaz 


The INDEX. 


N 
Ails deſcrib'd p - 442 
Naſal Canal 363 
Naſales Rime | 369 
Nates. See Buttoc bs. 
Nature, its Ingenuity | 318 
Nature is imitated by Art 438 


Naviculare Os, See Scaphoides. 


Navil uy 
Navil ftring Fr 
Neck of the Body deſcrib d 295 
Its Vertebræ 54 
Neck of a Bone, what it is 13 
Neck of the Gall. Bladder 144 
Neck of the Bladder 160 


Neck of the Womb 184, 192. Short- 
Neck of the Womb 194 
Nephritick Vertebræ. See Renales. 
Nerres, their General Deſcription 

426 
Nerves, Ten Pair riſe from the Ne. 


dulla Oblongata 332, and Thirty 
401 | 


from the Medulla Spinalis 
Ninth Pair of Nerves 333 
' Wipples of the Breaſts | 
Nodi, Knors in the Iliack Paſſion, 129 
Naſe, its Bones 38. Tre Bridge of 

the Noſe bil. 
Woſe, the Organ of Smelling 360 


Its External Part 351. Its Inter- 
nal Part 364. Its manifold Uſes 
354 

Noſtrils 363 


Nouriſhment of the Bones, See Bones. 
Nucleus in the Cochlea of the Kar, 360 
Number of the Bones 18, 19 
Number of the Muſcles 425 
Nurſe, how to chuſe a good one,252 
Nurſes do harm by Over- ſuckling, 256 
Nut of the Yard, See Glans. 


| MVapba 
O 


oO” que abending Kuſeles 2 
the 4bdumen 


_ Oblique Deſcending Mulclcs of the 
Abdomen 


7 


281 


' 188 


106 


Oblique Muſcles of the Eye, p. 350 
| Oblique Inſertion of the Veſſels in the 


Sinus's of the Dura Mater g22 


Oblique Proceſſes of the Vertebre 54 
Obliquus Major, a Muſcle of the Eye 


385 

Obliquus Minor, a Muſcle of the Eve 
A 
Obliquus Major, a Muſcle of the Head 


5 388 
115 Obliquus Minor, a Muſcle of the Head 


ibid. 
0bſer vations upon the Sutures of the 
Cranium 27. Upon the Holes of 
the Sieve-like Bone 36. Upon 
the Articulation of the Head 56, 
Upon the alledg'd Separation of 
the Of Pubis in Child-birch 69,70, 
On the Motions of the Fingers 8-, 
On the Number of the Inteſtines 
I25, 126. 
the Valve of the Colon 130. On 
the Number of the Arteries of the 
Straight Gut 131. On the Ovaria 
of Brutes 237. On Muſcular 


Motion 379, 280 
Obturator Externus, a Muſcle of the 
Thigh 418 
Obturator Internus, a Muſcle * the 
Thigh ibid. 
Occipitis Muſcult 344 
Occipitis Os 29 
Occludens. See Deprimens. 3 
Oe ſophagiæus, a Muſcle of the Pha- 
rynxX 301 
Oeſophagus demonſtrated 302 
Olecranum | 75 
Olfactory Nerves 332, 365 
Olivaris, a Plexus of Nerves 334 


Omentum deſcrib'd 118. A Contra- 
riety of Opinions relating to its 


Uſes 119 
Opthalmick Nerve 
Optick Nerves 


331 

Orbiculare Os, a Bone of the Ear 33 

Orbicularis, a Muſcle of the Lips 
and Noſe 

Orbit Bones, See Unguis. 


Orbit. 


On che Structure of 


34 
Ax) 
Ny 
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85 
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362, 367 
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Parts, all are equally perfect 


Orbits of the Eyes, p. 40,345. They 
are form'd by Six Bones, 
Orbitalia Foramina 
Organical Parts 
Organs of the Five Senſe; 343 
Orifice (Internal) of the Womb 193 
Orifice (External) of the Womb See 
Pudendum Muliebre. | 
Ofſa Innominata 66. They are more 
Extended in Women, bid. They 
conſiſt of Three Bones 67 
Oſfify'd Tendors of the Heart 254 


Oſteology, the Etymology of the 


word, 3. what it is 
Ovaria in Women 


92 
180, 181 


Oviſtæ, their Syſteme the moſt pro- 


bable 210. Four Objections a. 

gainſt their Syſteme, Anſwer'd, 

| | | 233 
P 

14214 TE, its Boties, 40. Its 

Deſcription 


Pampyni forme Corpus 163, 164 
Pancreas deſcribd 152 
Pancreatic Dudt 128,153 
Pancreaticł- Juice, its Uſe 153 


Pamniculus Carnoſus, there's no ſuch 


thing SE 105 
Panſpermatiſts, their Opinion 245 
Papille of the Tongue 272 
Papillare Corpus © 
Parallelepipedum, form'd by a ſolid 
Muſcle 376 
Paraſt atæ deſcrib'd 170 
Parenchyma of the Liver 140 
Parenchyma of the Spleen 148 
Parietalia Oſſa. See Sincifur. 
Parotides Glands 372 


113 

Pathetick Nerves, why ſo call'd 331 
Their Riſe 333 

Pecten. See Pubis Regis. 

Peten, a Cartilage of the Eye 348 


The INDEX. 


Peiinis Os. See Tubis Os, 
Peetoralis Major, a Muſcle of the 
Arm P- 392 


| Peftoralis Minor, a Muſcle of the 


Scapula 390 
Pedi æus, a Muſcle of the Toes 423 
Peeviſineſs in Prieſts and Eunuchs, - 

its Cauſe 229 
Pelvis, the Lower- part of the Hypo- 

gaſtrium 58. Tis larger in 

Women than in Mea 65 
Pelvis of the Reins ; REP 
Pequett (Monſieur) diſcover'd the 


Recepraculum of the Chyle 135 
Pequett's Ductus 309 
Pericardium deſcrib'd 259. Its 

Liquor 260 
Pericranium deſcrib'd 316 
Periaſteum ibid. 


Periſtahick Motion of the Guts 126 
Periſyſtole of the Heart 265 


38 
Palmaris, a Muſcle of the Wriſt 356 
Palbebræ. See Eye-lids. 


Pectinæus, a Muſcle of the Thigh 4 17 | 


Periton&um deſcrib'd 113 
Periſtaphylini Externi, two Muſcles 


of the Bu =. 
Periſtaphylim Interni, Nuſcles of 

the Uvula 5 269 
Pero e. See Fibula. 


Peronei Poſteriores, Muſcles of the 
—_ 422 

Perſpiration, its Uſe 101 

Pes Magnus. See Crus. 

Pes Paruus. Ste Fcot. | 

Petreſum Os. Sce Temple- Bones. 


Phalanx, a rank of Bores in the 
Hand or Feet 80, 89 
Pharyngo- TH reoidaus, a Muſcle of 


the Pharynx ES 
Pharynx demonſtrated 300,301. Its 

U'es . | ibid. 
Phrenicæ (Arteries) 306, 4711 
Phrenicæ (Veins) 307, 411 


Phymoſis, what it is 175 
Phyſicians ſhould mind Uncommon 


Fadim's 196 
Pia Miter 223 
Pillar of the Noſe, See columna. 

' Pinealis Glandula 329 
Pit of a Bone, explain d 15 


H h 


The INDEX. 


Pits, Six Internal in the Head, p. 50 
Pirs, Fourteen External in the Head, 


50 
Pituitaria Glandula 342 
Placenta 117 
Plates. See Laminæ. 


| Plantaris, a Muſc'e of the Foot 421 
Pleura deſcrib'd 437 
Pleuritical Vertebræ. Ste Caſtal. 
Plicæ of the Inteſtines 
Plough- Bone 
Pneumonie Nerves 
Pol forme Os. Sec Sphenoides. 
Pomum. See Ball of the Check. 
Pons Vavolt) 
Poplitæa Arteria 434 
Poplitaa Vena 439 
Poplitzus, a Muſcle of the Leg 420 
Pores of the Skin 101 
Forta, a Vein; how form'd 133 
Its Ut, ibid. 'T1s'one of the prin- 
_cipal Veſſels of the Liver 141 
Porus Bila/ ius 144 
Poſteriores, Three Muſcles of the 
Ear 356 
Practical Obſervations explain d, 322 
| Praparantia Vaſa 164 
| Prepiice deſcrib'd 175 


127 
40 
337 


332 


175, 176 


Primus Poſticur, a Branch of the 


623+] - 
_ Privy-parts of a Woman 179. They | 


Crural Artery 


make a fine Demouſtration, ibid, 
Proceſſes, Four forts in the Cerebel- 
bellum 21 


3 
Profundus, a Muſcle of the Fingers 


377 
Frofundus, a Muſcle of the Toes 423 


Prolabia 365 Adigus Externus, a Muſcle of 
Pronatio, a Motion of the Radius the Wriſt ET 
394 | Radiaus Internus, a Muſcle of the 
Proſtate 172] Wriſt ibid. 
Proſſates in Women 191 | Radius, a Bone of the Arm 75. Its 
Pſoas. See Lumbaris. | Muſcles 394 
_ Pſy«b3/ogy, what it is G1 | Kaninæ, Veins of the Tongue 371 
Pterygoides Proceſſes 34 Rattles for Children, Sce Coral. 
| Prerygopharyngaus, a Mulcic of the] Reaſon, its Seat 3340, 341 

Pharynx 301 — 125 


Its Uſe 


Pterygoides Exterior, a Muſcle of the 


Lower-Jaw p. 385 
Pterygoides Interior 1M. 
Pubis Os, one of the Ofſa Innomi- 


natz 63. Tis ſlenderer in Wo- 
men than in Men 69, Theſe 
Bones do not ſeparate in Child- 


110 
Pyramid il Muſcles of the Noſe 362 


Pyramidalis, a Muſcle of the Thigh 


Pyrmidale Corpus. See Pamppni forme. 
Pyramidal Proceſſes of the Cerebel- 


lum | 321 
N. 


Uadratus, a Muſcle of the Ra- 
dius 


394 
Qurdratus, a Mulcle of the This 
418 


R 


| Recepracle of the Chylo 


Retir, 


birth ibid. 
Pubes in Women 188 
Pubis Rego 97 
Pudenda Arteria 161 
Pudenaa, a Vein ibid. 
Pudendum Mul ie bre 187 
Pulmonaria Arteria 935 
Pulmonaria Vena ibid. 
Pulſation of the Heart, its Cauſe 
f | 257, 268 
Pulſation of the Arteries 432 
Pupilla of the Eye 352 
Pylorus 122 
Pyramida! Muſcles of the Abaomen 


418 
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The INDEX. 


Re#1t, Muſcles of the Abdomen, p.108 


Rectum, a Great Gut 


131 
Rectus Major, a Muſcle of the Head 


288 
Rectus Minor, a Muſcle of the Head 
ibi 

Retlus, a Muſcle of the Les 419 
Recurrent Nerve 299, 304 
Reflux of the Blood to the Heart 277 
Reins deſcrib'd 155, 155. Their 
Baſin 157. Their Uſe 158 
Remarks on the Inſtance of a Womb 
with Two Bottoms 200 
Renalis Vertebra, the Firſt of thoſe 
of the Loins | — 4 


Renes Succenturiati 154 
Keſpiration, its Organs 280, How 
tis perform'd 287, Cc. Two 
kinds of it 410 
Rete Mirabile 341 
Reticula. See Retina. 
Relina, the Fourth Membrane of 
the E Fe: :; 352 
Rhomboides, a Muſcle of the Shoul- 
der- Blade 390 
Rhombotdes, the Figure of a Mutcle 
376 
Ribs. See Coſte. 
Aiage of the Noſe — 
Ring- Finger | 8 
Riſor. See Zyęematicus. 
Root of the Noſe. 361 
Rrot of the Yard 175 


Rotula, a particular Bone upon the 
Knee 83 

kenne Major, 4 Muſ:le of the 
Arm 291 

Rotundus Minor, a Muſcle of = 
Arm 

Rotundus a Muſcle of the Radius 394 


Rump Bone. Bee Cocc) x. 


8 


Acer, a Muſcle of the Loins 414 

I Sacra Arterta 161 
Sacrolumbaris, a Muſcle of the Tho- 
TAX 


409 


Sa:rum Os 58. lis compos'd of 
Five Vertebræ, ibid. 
Sagittal Suture | 26 
_ its * and Uſe 124. How 
eparate rom the Boo | 
Salivary Ducts 757% 
Salt atella, a Vein in the Hand 405 
Sanzuine Parts 95 
Saphena, a Vein in the Leg 5 
Sarcolozy, what it is 
Scalenus, a M ulcle of the Neck 
980 
Scapha, a Cavity in the ours | 


356 
Seapovides, the Third Bone of hi 
 Tarſus 8 


gel, Interna & Externa ( Fl 
©» | Wh 306 
Scapularis Interna & Externa( Veins) 
| 306, 397 
Scapula 72. Its Baſis, Coſte, and 

Spine ibid. 
Scar, the Union of the Skin 102 
Scleretis, a Membrane of the Eye 
352 


Scrotum, the Common Coat of the 
Teſticles 167 

Scurf, how produc'd 10k 

Scutiformis, a Cartilage. See Thy- 
reoides. 

Secretion of Liquars from the Blood, 


how perſorm'd 1 
Sec undut Poſticus, a Branch of the 
Crural Artery 


43 
Seed, the Effeds of its Stagnation 7 
Men and Women 228, 229 
Seed, how it acts in the Womb 229 
Seeing, a Senſe 345. how tis per- 
t.rm'd 354z 355 
gella of the Sphrnoides-Bone 34 
| Semicircular Fibres of the Heart, 263 
Semicircular Meatus's in the Ear. 359 


men, a Muſcle of the 


Leg e 
Seminal Veſicles 170 
Seminal Animalcula 213, 214,215 
Jemi- Nervoſus, a Muſcle of the 

Leg | 420 


Nhe Femi- 


; Ln 


Shoulder- Bone. 
Sie ve-liłe- Bone. See Cribriforme. 


Sinus of a Bone deſcribd 
Sinus's of the Eye. brouvs 28 


Sinus s, Ten in the Dura Mater 320 


The INDEX. 


Serratus Major, a Muſcle of the 
Thorax 408 


Serratus Poſterior & Superior, ibid, 


Serratus Poſterior & Inferior, ibid. 
Seſamoidea Oſſa 89 
Seventh Pair of Nerves 335 

Shame, ies Seat 366 

Share- Bone. See Vomer 
Shell of the Ear 33, 389 


Shin, the ſharp Edge of the Tibia 3 


tis very ſenſible of Pain 85 
Shoulder-Blade. See Scapula. 
See Humeruc, 


Sigmatoides Sinus 76 
Sigmoides V. lves 


Similar Parts, what they are 94 


Sincipuf, its Bones 30 


Sinus s, Eight in the Head 50 


Sixth Pair of Nerves 


334 
Sheleton, what it is 


Ske/eton leads the Van in W333 Ir 


Demo::ſtrations 


Sbin, a common Tegument 


1-0 
Skull, See Cranum, | 


Slim Humour of the Proſtatæõ 172 
. How tis 
"S034 00 


16 


Smelling, a Senſe, 60 
perform'd 

Sole of the Foot 

Soleus, a Muſcle of the Foot. 
Spermatich Arteries 
Spermatich Parts 
Spermatich Vei s 
Spermat: iy Vetlc 


Their difference trem thoſe ot a 
Man ibid. 


421 


151, 162,163 


161, 163 
94 


's ofa WO an, 179 


Semi-Spinatus, a Muſcle of the | SphinFer Ani, p. 131 
Loins, p. 414 Sphenoidal Suture 2 
Senſation of Bones 18 | Sphænoides Bone 3 

Senſes, Five, 343 Spine, its Compoſition 51 

Senſorium Commute, its Seat 340, | Spine of the Cabit 76 

341 | Spine of the Radius 77 

Septum Lucidum 326 | Spine of the Scapula "2, 73 

Septum Medium 273 | Spine of the Noſe 61 


Spinal Marrow. 
nalis. 


Spines of the Os lim 6 


301 
See Medulla f. 


7 
Spinoſus, a Muſcle of the Neck 389 


Spittle. See Saliva, 


Splachnolozy, what it is 92 | 


Spleen deſcrib'd 147. 


Its true Stru- 
cture 148. 


Its Uſe 149, 150, 
151 

Splenich Plexus of Nerves 335, 336 

Splenick Vein 123 143 

Splenicus, a Muſcle of the Heal 387 

Spondyli. See Vertebræ. 

Spongioſum Os, See E thmoides. 

Spur Bone. See Calcaneum, 


Squammus Sutures . 
350 


Squint- Eyes, how occaſion' d 
Stapes; a Bone of the Ear 33 
Stature is owing to the Bones, 37 
Steno, his Sci eme of the Structure 

of a Muſcle 376 
Sterno-Thyreoideus, a Muſcle of the 
Larynx | 
Ste / no- Myoideus, a Muſcle of the Os 
Hyid un n 


2, 3 Stern Cliromaſtoides, a Muſcle of 
Sbeleton, Natural and Art fiat 3 | 


the Head 387 
Fternum or Breaſt- Bone 61. It con- 
ſiſts of Three Bones 62 
Stomach deſcrib'd 120. Its Supe- 


riour Orifice or Mowh 121. Its 


Inferiour Orifice 122. Its Bot- 
tom : - = a; 
Ste machick Nerves (the Right and 
Lett) 324 
Straight Muſcles of the Eye 349 
Straight Sirus's of the Dura Mater 
| | 320 
Strargling, how eluded 292 
Stitata Corpora 327 


— Hides 


298 
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Swammerdam, his Opinion of the 


Sublinguales Glandulæ 371 
Subſcapularis, a Muſcle of the Arm 
392 

Sweat, the Matter of it 101 


2 


The IN 


Seyloides Proceſs of the Temple- 

Bone, p; 32 
Styloides Proceſs of the Ulna 76 
Stylogloſſi. Muſcles of the Tongue, 372 
Stylo-byordeuws, a Muſcle of the Os 


 Hyoides 386 


Stylo-pharzngeus, a Muſcle of *he 
Pharynx 301 


Nature of Eggs 245 
Subclavian Artery 305, 405 
Subclaviin Vein 307 


Subclaviar, a Muſcle of the Thorax, 


| 407 
Subcoftal Membrane. See Pleura. 
Sublimis, a Muſcle of the Fingers 


| 397 
Sublimis, a Muſcle of the Toes 423 


Sweet-bread. See Pancreas. 


duet, a ſort of Fat — "OY 
Superbus, a Muſcle of the Eye 343 2] 
Supercilia 


345 
Superior, a Muſcle of the Ear 256 


Superſtition of Tying one's Cod-piece 


226 


gupinatio, a Motion of the Radius | 


394 
Supra-ſpinatus, a Muſcle of che Arm 


D EX. 


Sylvius's Objection againſt the Pro- 
duction of Milk, Anſwer d p. 255 
Symphyſrs, what it is | 
Symphyfis without a Medium : 
Symphyſis Mediate 8 
Hnarthroſis, an Articulation 7 
Synchondroſis, what it is 8 
Symneuroſis, what it is ibid. 
Syſarchoſis, what it 1s 7 
Syſtole of the Herat 26g 
Syſtole of the Auricles of the Heart 
270 
Syſtole of the Dura Mater, and its 
Sinus's | 323 
T 
Ables of the Cranium. 
Lamina. | 
Tail of a Muſcle. See Tendon; 
Tarſus, the Firſt-part of the Foot 
86, 416 
Tarſus, a Cartilage of the "_ 
Taſting, a Senſe, 366. how per- 
form'd 372 
Taſting Nerves. See Guſtatorij. 
Teeth, their Definicion, 43- Their 
Firſt Principle, ibid. Breeding 
of Teeth cauſes Pain, 44. Wiſe- 


Teeth, 45. A Double-Row orf 
Teeth inconvenient, ibid. Milk- 


See 


391 | - Tecth ibid. 

Surales Arteriæ 344 Teguments, their Number 97 
Surulis, a Vein | 4 39 i Temple-Bones 31 
Surgeons ought to know the Three | Tendon of a Muſcle 396 
Regions 96. They muſt not be | Tenth Pair of Nerves 338 
ignorant of Molos) 325 | Teflicles Demouſtrated, 165. Their 
Surgeons, a Caution relating to their | Uſe 169 


Operations upon the Head 28 
A Caution relating to the Fra- 
ctures of the Thigh - bone 63 
Surgery, what it is | 
Suſpenſores. See Cremaſteres. 
Suture, what It is 9, 
the Sutures, 26. Some are True, 
ſome falſe, 7, 25, 25. Some are 
Proper, ſome Common 


25 


Teſti les of women. | cee Ovaria. 

Teſticles of Women, their W 
226 

Thalumi Neruirum Opticorum 333 


{| Thenar, a Muſcle of the Thumb, 399 
The Uſes of 


Trenar, a Muſcle of the Great-Toe 


424 
Thigh deſcribd, 415. Its Mul- 
cles 416 


Thigh. 


} 


Third Pair of Nerves, 
Thirſt, an Opinion relating to its 


: Thirſt, its true Cauſe 


Thunb, its Bones, 79 36. 18 


nes 399 
Thymus, its Deſcription aud true 
We: 208 


Thyreo-drytenoidaus, a Muſcle of the 


 Thyread ax Glandule 259 


Tip of the Heart 


Tees, their Bones, 88. Their Muſ- 
ces 422 
Jonich Motion 378 
Tongue, the Organ of Taſting, 366, 
370 

Tonſillæ delerib d 299, 370 


The INDEX. 


Tbig - Bone. See Fenur. 


p. 333 


Cauſe 14 - 1 


Thoracica (Superior & Inferior) Ar- 
teries 306 


Thoracica (Superior & Inferior ) Veins 


306 

Tboracic k- Duct, 309. Its Uſe con- 
firm d by Experiment 310 
Thorax, its Structure, 60, 248 


How to Open it, 255. Its 
Muſcles 407 


Larynz 298 
Thyreoides, a C artilage of the 0 
yx | 256 


Tibia, The Greater Bone of the Lee, 
84. Its Muſcles. See Leg, 
262 


1riangularis, a Muſcle of the Tho- 


rax, | p- 408 
Triangularis, a Muſcle of the Loins 
| | l 
125 Triangularis Humeralis. See Bel 
tordes 
Triceps Infertyy, a Muſcle of = 
Thigh 
Triceps Medius, a Muſcle of The 
Thigh ibid. 


Triceps Superior, a Muſcle of the 
Thigh 
Tricuſpides Valves 


274 
Trochanter, the Greater and the Le(- 


ſer 82 


Troc hlearis, a Mufcle of the Loins 
408 

Trumpets of the Womb See Tube. 
Trunk of the Body, what it is, 95 
It conſiſts of Sixty ſeven Bones 


19 
| Tuberous part of the Iſchium 68 
Fætus /, 


Tortoiſes have no Interccftal Muſ- 
cles 
Touch. See Shin 


250 


Tympanum. Sce Drum. 


Tubz of the Womb, 18 1. 
bred there | 240 
Tubuli of the Breaſts 253 
Twins, how they are bred 182 


Hroides. See Foramen Ovale. 


V 


Acuum diſcover d, p. 289 


Vaginalis Tanica, See Elythroides. 


Trachæa. Sce Wind-pije. 

Tranſuerſal Muſcles ot the Aodomen, 

Tranſverſuss, a Muſcle of the 14 
Tranſrerſe Proceſſes of the Van 
J anſverſal Sutures ” 26 


Vagum Par (Nerves) their Diſtribu- 
tion 304, 337 
Valves in all Yeins = 436 
Valves in the Vaſa Lacfea and the 
Tharacick-Dud | 135 
Valves in the Great Inteſtines, 130 


Trapetium, a Muicle of the Sca-! 


Triangular Muſcles of the Noſe, 362 


Friongularis, 4 Nuſcle or the Lipper- 
Lip 367 Varices, their Cauſe 


Vlve of the Colon, its Structure, ibid. - 
Valves in the Spermatick Veins, 105 
unn 390 Vapors in Women, their Occaſion, 


228. They are ſometimes taken 
for Poſſeſſion with Devils, ibid. 


457 


Verics/un 


ibid. 


Trochlea, a Cartilage of the Eye, 350 


I aging, Sce Nech of the Womb. 
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Veſiculæ Seminales 
Veſſels of the Body, their Pe 


Virginity, its true Marks, 
 Yugins cannot be wich Child, and 


23 The INDEX, 


Varicoſum Corpus, 


Verduc (Monſieur) wrote well of 


Animal Motion 


7 
Vermicalaris, a Muſcle of the Toes 


423 
See Periſtal- | 


Vermicular Motion. 
t ich, 
Vermiformis, a Proceſs 231 
Verſatilis Vertebra. See Wheeling. 
Vertebræ of the Spine, their common 
- Qualities 54 
Vertebræ of the Neck ibid. 
Vertebræ of the Back 56, $7 
Vertebræ of the Loins 


Vertebræ of the Os Sacrum 
Vertical Meatus's in the Ear 
Verumontanum 

Veſiculæ Pulmonares 


Qualities 


426 
Veſtibulum in the Ear 


399 
162, 223 


why, 243. They are often-times 


See Pampyni-¶ Virile Membrum. See Yard. 


forme. Virſungus firſt diſcover'd the Pan- 
Vas Breve, p. 123, 149, 150 creatich- Duct, p.163 
Vas Deferens, improperly ſo-call'd | Vifion, how perform'd _ © YH 

181 Vitrea, a Coat of the Eye ba 
Vaſtus Extermus, a Muſcle of the Vitreaus Humour of the Eye, ibid. 

Leg 419 | Ulna. See Cubitus, 

Vaſtus Interns, a Muſcle of the | Umbilica! Region, See Nauil. 

Leg, . 419 |, Umbilical Veſſels, 116, 149, > 
Veins, their General Qualities, 435 | Unguts, a Bone, ſo call'd 38. 
Velvet-Coat of the Guts 127 | Volvulus | ng 
Vena Arterioſa. See Fulmonaria Ar- Vomer. See Plough-Bone 

—_ Upper Fork of the Sternum 62 
Vena Sine Pari. See 405200 | Urashus 116 
Vene Latex. See Latteal Veins, Ureters deſcrib'd | 158 
Venter. See Abdomen. Vrethra deſcrib'd, 177. lis Uſe. 
Venter Medius. See Thorax. 177, 178 
Venter Superior, See Head,  Urinary-Paſſuge i in Women 191 
Venter of a Muſcle 376 | Uterus, See Womb. 
Ventricles. See Stomach, Doyen. SeeChoroides. 

Ventricles of the Heart 268 Vulgar Errours relating to Nurſes 
Venricles of the Brain, 272, 326, 252, 288 
330. 332 Vvula deſcrih'd, 3659. Its Swel. 


ling, ibid. Its true Uſe 370 
| 
W 
W of Children, * 
toper, 44 
Wedge-tihe-Bons, See Sphznoides, 
Wheeling Vertebra, the Second of 
thoſe of the Neck 56 
Wilts (Doctor) his Obſervation of 
the Pia Mater, 324 · His Opinion 
of the Glands of the Cortical- 
part of the Brain 325 
Wind- pipe deſcrib'd 203 - 
Winl1ings of the Lateral Sinus's in 


the Dura Mater, their Explica- 
tion 


327 
Wolves have a quick Digeſtion 
Womb deicrib'd 182 


omen, their Part in the Act ofGenera- 
tion, 222. They ought to be more 
Numerous than Men, ibid. The 
Viewing of 'em is an Abuſe, 224, 

Wriſt, its Bones, 77. Its Motions, 


cenſured, without ground, 192,224 | 


295- Its Muſcles, ibid, 
Xivherdes : 


124 


x = 
Nun Cartilage, 


* 
4 Ab, | p. 1 
Tawning ſeated in the Oe 
- phagus, 302 
nlite Boe See Hyoides, 


£ 


| 


The INDEX. 


Tgoma, a Bone of the Face, 


P 41 
> 


Zygomatich Suture 
3 | Zygomatich Proceſs 
Zygomaticus, a Muſcle of the 


Lips, P. 367 
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